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1 Jan. ’27 

2 Jan. do. 

3 Jan. do. 

5 Jan. do. 

6 Jan. do. 

8 Jan. do. 
10 Jan, do. 


11 Jan. do. 

12 Jan, do. 

13 Jaa. do. 

11 Jnn. do. 

16 Jan. do. 

3 


Ch 


ronicle of Events. 


January 1927. 

Sardar Jogcndia Singh, Mr. Manohar Lai and Malik Feroz Khan Noon 
appointed Ministers by the Punjab Government. 

The Industrial Congress in Calcutta— Second Lay's proceedings—Mr. 
Birin’s motion condemning the lSd gold rates of the Currency Committee's 
recommendation carried. 

An appeal for funds to raise an All-India Memorial of the Late Swarm 
Shradhanandn issued from Delhi under the signatures of Tundit Malaviya 
and others. 

Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta — In reply to Depressed Class Students’ 
address tho Mahatma exhorted them to follow the teachings of late Swan.i 
Sbradhananda who was a great friend of the depressed classes. 

Opening Day of the Third Reformed Legislative Council at Lahore. 

Indian Economic Conference in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. L. 
Tannan. 

First All-India Women’s Conference at Poona under the presidency of 
the Maharani of Baroda. 

Arrival of Air Liner « Hercules ” at Karachi from London with the 
Secretary of State for Air ami party on board. 

1'iist Sitting of the 0. P. Council—Sir S, M. Chitnavis elected president. 

First meeting of the Third Reformed Bengal Legislative Council in 
Calcutta—Governor's address. 

First meeting of the Third Reformed Punjab Legislative Council at 

.Lahore. 

Government of India Press Communique announced that tho position 
or Indians in Australia considerably improved by the passing o f araelio- 
atory measures by the Commonwealth Parliament. 

All-India Prayer in memory of Swami Shradhananda 

P - 1*1. Slim* 

C. P. Council— motion for Ministers’ Salaries passed. 

Table ConrcrencM 641 ’ 011 1CaVC CBpc ' Town t0 return to India after the Round 

The Trial of Abdul Raschid, the assassin of Swami Sbadhananda com¬ 
menced at tho court of Special Magistrate, Delhi. 1 ° m 

The Round Table Conference completed its labours in Capo-Town. 

XhmSS 8 ° E - °, L<?Klblativc Council—Khan Bahadur Klnvaja 

Mahomed Noor elected president, i 

Ariival of Mr. S. SaklatVala M. P. in Bombay. 

Abdul Raschid, the assassin of Swami*Shradhananda, committed lo Sessions 
under Section 302 of the Penal Code. C 

Government of India published three important bills embodying the Cur- 
icncy Commission’s Recommendation a 
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17 Jan. *27 Bengal Council—Motion for Ministers’ Salaries passed—Swarajist motion 
refuting the demand rejected. 

Steel Proicclion Bill—-Statements of objects and reasons published by the 
Government of Intiia—preferential'daties provided for. 

Report of the Bombay Bnckbay Reclamation Committee published— 
responsibility apportioned on its promoters. 

19 Jan. do. Opening of the Legislative Assembly in New Delhi—Mr. Patel rc-elecied 
President the next day, 

21 Jan. do. Pt, Nehru’s adjournment motion in the Assembly '—Mr. S. C. Mitr&’s 
detention denounced. 


24 Jan. do. Budget Session of the Burma Council opened by His Excellency the 
Governor, 

Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Legislative Assembly, 

First meeting of the Madx&G Council—Governor’s opening Address. 

26 Jan. do. The Steel Protection Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

Hindu-Moslcm fracas at Patuakhali owing to the assault on Satyagraha 
undertrial prisoners by a Mabomedan Jail Warder—Several persons 
injured, one Moslem being seriously wounded. 

27 Jan do. Madrao Council—Mr. Satyamurti’s adjournment motion disapproving the 

Government of India’s action in sending Inaian troops to China dis¬ 
allowed by Governor. 


February 1927 . 


3 Feb. ’27 Burma Council—Rcfolution on removal of Sex-disqualification lost. 

Budget cute in 1924—20 :—Sir Basil Blacket’s Statement in the Assembly. 
Debate on the release of Bengal Detenus in the Assembly—Pt. Nehru’s 
motion recommending release or trial of detenus passed. 


7 Feb. 

8 Feb. 

9 Feb. 

10 Feb- 

11 Feb. 

14 Feb. 

15 Feb. 


do. Select Committee Report on the Steel Protection Bill presented to the 
Assembly. 

do. Opening of the Council of State in New Delhi—Report cf the Privileges 
Enquiry Committee submitted. 

do. Burma Council—Members of Homo Rule, Swaraj and Nationalist parties 
walked out in protest against the insulting reference of the Home Member 
to Rcvd. U. Ottama, 

do. The International Anti-Colonial Congress at Brussells —Mr. Jawhar Lai 
Nehru’s Statement on behalf of India. 

Kumar Ganganand Hmha’s motion in the Assembly urging withdrawal 
of Special laws in Santhal Perganas carried. 

B. P, C, C. requisition meeting in Calcutta— adjournment motion carried. 

do. B, N. Railway Workmen's Strike at Kharagpur commenced from this day 
—Firing by the Railway Auxiliary Force on unarmed strikers. 

Adjourned B. P. C. C. meeting in Calcutta— “ No confidence” motion 
on the Executive carried by a narrow mojority. 

do. The Steel Protection Bill formally moved in the Assembly by Sir Charles 
InneB—discussion adjourned. 

do. Billc certified in 1924—20 :—Mr, Graham’s Statement in the Assembly, 


MARCH >27] 

1 G Feb. ’27 

18 Feb. do. 

19 Feb. do. 

21 Feb, do. 

23 Feb. do. 

25 Feb. do. 

26 Feb. do. 
28 Feb. do. 


1 Mar. ’27 

2 Mar. do. 

8 Mar, do. 

9 Mar. do. 

U Mar, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 3 

Adjourned debate on the Steel Bill—Mr. Mehta’s motion to recommit the 
Lill to the Select Committee rejected. 

First meeting of Bombay Council— Governor’s opening address. 

Railway Budget presented in the Assembly. 

Adjourned debate on the Kharagpur Strike in the Assembly.* 

Heated d> bate in the Calcutta European Association on a resolution 
censor, ng the M. C. A. on its alleged political activities which was 
passed. 

Opening of the New Burma Legislative Council — Mr. Oscar De Glanville 
elected President. 

Text of the South African Agreement read in the Assembly and the 
Union Assembly— Anli-Asiatic Bill dropped—Reparation in a new garb— 
Union acceptB education responsibilities of Indians, 

Steel Protection Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Resolution for the release of political prisoners carried in the Bengal 
Council by a huge majority. 

Discussion on the South African Agremcnt in the Council of State- 
Members’ felicitous speech. 

Text of the provisions of the Indian Navy Bill presented to the House of 
bommeus. 

/.nnufti Session of the All-India Khilafat- Conference at Lucknow UDdcr 
the Chairmanship of Dr, Ansari. 

Punjab Council— No-confidence motion on Ministers negatived for want 
of majority favouring leave being granted. 


March 1927. 

The Steel Protection Bill passed by the Council of State 

Basil^Blackctt. l927 ‘ 28 prc8,mtC(1 * the Assmbl y Sir 

Llindu-MoBlem disturbance in Ponabalia on the Sivaratri Mela arising 
out ot the Mohammedan 8 talcing exception to a Hindu Sanktiian Part? 
tbem “ 8 y a mos( l uc -P° !icc opened tire on the Muhammada^disArw 

Split in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee—Rival factions formed 
owing to the Secretary, Mr. SasmaPa arbitarily closing up the C 011 re s 
office—Statement* from both sides Usucd-Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s anwai 
for honourable settlement. J b e a PP'' su 

Civil Aviation grant for ten lakhs passed in the Assembly. 

B. & 0 . Council—Swarajist censuio motion on Ministers defeated. 

B. & 0. Council—-Minister's salaries voted. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta Y. M. C. a. under the Bishop of Calcutta 
charges 8 ^ ° Earopcan A6£ocifUio P to Bubstautiute or withdraw tbeil 

Second Reading of the Iulian Navy Bill passed in the House of Com 
mons—Labour motion for rejection of the Bill defeated. ° D '’ 

U, P. Council—Swarajist motion for reduction of Ministers’ Salaries los^. 


4 

12 Mar. 


li Mar, 


15 Mar, 


16 Mar, 

17 Mar. 


18 Mar. 

19 Mar. 


20 Mar. 


21 Mar. 


22 Mar. 

23 Mar. 


25 Mar, 


26 Mar. 

28 Mar. 

29 Mar. 


30 Mar, 
81 Mar, 
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’27 Seventh Session of llie Trade Union Congress at Delhi under the Presi¬ 
dency of Rai Sabch Ohandrika Reread, , 

Booth African Indian Congress at Johannesburg opened by Revo. c. i . 


Co. 


do. 

do. 


Benprd Council— Tbreo Swarajist motions against the Ministry defeated 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Punjab Council —Debate on Minister!,' Salaries— reduction motion 
negatived. 

c. P. Council—Ministers’ Salaries Yo'.cd. 

Debate in Union Assembly on the South African agreement continued 
up to the 19th. 

Sir Sankaran Nan's remarkable resolution in the Council of State recom¬ 
mending to the Government to put off the Reforms indefinitely until the 
Ilindu-Moslem differences were composed. 


do. Party Meetings of Assembly Members at Delhi held to exchange views on 
the directions in which modification oi the existing system of communal 
representation was desirable. 

/^Babn Sntindra Nath Sen, leader of Patnakhali Satyagraho, arrested at 
/ Barieal under Sections 107 and 1.14 Or. P. C. 
do. All India Youth Conference at Gnrukul, Hard war under the Presidency of 
T. L, Vaswami, " 


do. Annual meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce—Sir M. C. 
T. Muthia Chettiar presiding. 


do. Meeting of 30 prominent Muslim leaders at Delhi after a protracted dis¬ 
cussion agreed to the institution of joint eleclorat.es under certain 
conditions. 


do. Madras Council—Motion of no-confidencc in the Ministry negatived—• 
Swarajists remained neutral. 

Punjab Hindu Sabba passed resolution denying the Congress locus standi 
to represent Hindu community in negotiation with Muslim organisations. 
Home Member’s Statement in the Assembly on the release of Bengal 
detenus—Wholesale release detrimental to public safety. 

Congress Working Committee met at Delhi and discussed the moslem 
proposals regarding Joint Electorate. 

Mr. Moborly’s Statement in the Bengal Council on the conditional release 
of Mr, S. C, Bose. 


do. Standing Committee of the House of Commons ordered the Indian Navy 
Bill to be reported to the House for the third reading. 

do. Hindu BTembers of the Assembly under Pt. Malaviya considered the 
Muslim proposals and laid down principles as the basis of discussion, 
Punjab Council— Motion for the release of Sikh Gurdwara Reform pri¬ 
soners carried. 

do. The Central Sikh League congratulated ti c Maliomcdan leaders in agreeing 
to the Joint Electorate. 


do. Finance Bill passed in the Council of State. 


do. Madras Muslim Council Members opposed Joint Electorate as detrimental 
to the political advancement of the Muslim Community. 

do. Madtns Council —Madras University Act Amendment Bill introduced by 
Mr. S. SatyaiBurti. 

Hindu-Moslem fracas at Lnvkana (Sind) as the result of a dispute between 
Hindus and Mabonv dans over the possession of a woman and her throe 
children. 

do, Indian Debate in the House of Lords—Lord Birkenhead's survey of Indian 
affairs—release of Bengal detenus involve murderous outrages. 

do. Annual Meeting of tho Bombay Y. M. C, A. under Ilis Excellency the 
Governor who dwelt on the excellent humanitarian work of the Association 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
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2 Apl. 

3 Apl. 

1 Apl. 

5 Apl. 

6 Apl. 

7 Apl. 

8 Apl. 

16 Apl. 

17 Apl. 

19 Apl. 

20 Apl. 

24 Apl. 
26 Apl. 
28 Apl. 


April 1927, 

’27 Public meeting In Madras on the work done by the Congress parly in tlie 
Local Council—Neutral policy of the Swarajists justified. 

do. Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona adopted 
resolution supporting the Joint Electorate. 

do. Sind Muslim Leaders’ Statement on the origin of the Larhana riot issued 
—nindnB and Arya-Samajists blamed for their aggressive spirit. 

Gurdwara Central Board meeting at Amritsar urged Sikh Council 
members to resign in protest against the attitude of Government iu r et 
releasing wholesale the Gurdwara Reform Prisoners. 

do. Third Reading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Commons- 
Labour amendments rejected. 

do. Kakori Conspiracy Case—Judgment delivered by the Sessions Judge a>, 
Lucknow— Three sentenced to be hanged and one transported for litc. 

do. Sir Hugh Stephenson assumed office of the Governor of Bihar and Oris*a. 
Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona approved 
suggestions abont Joint Electorate — Congress should not lay down any 
definite rules for the acceptance or refusal of ministry. 

do. Justice Party meeting at Madras under the presidency of Raja of Panagal. 

do. Third Kerala Provinoial Conference at Calicut under the presidency of 
Mr. B. G. Homiman—Swarajist Policy criticised. 

Bengal Provincial Conference at Majn (Howrah) under the presidency 
of Mr. Jngindra Nath Chakravarty. 

Tenth Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Patna under the 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. 

do. All-India Shudhi Conference at Patna—Tributes to Swami Shradhananla. 

do. Hindu version of the Laikana rioting issued — result of premeditation od 
the part of the Muslims. 

do. Sikh members of the Punjab Council resigned in protest against Govern¬ 
ment not yet releasing Gurdwaia Boforrn Prisoners. 

Dr. Moonjce's address at a crowded public meeting at Calcutta—He urged 
Hindu-Mnslira Unity to attain Swaraj but condemned the Lucknow Pact. 

do. Benares Dt. Political Conference held at Chaubepur, Benares uuder the 
Presidency of Sj. Gancsh Shankor Vidyarthi. 

do. Nagpur Congress Committee passed resolution to start Civil Disob dienco 
against Arms Act. 

do. Second Reading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Loals. 


May 1 9 2 7 . 

1 May 27 Andhra Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Biz.vada passed reso¬ 
lution calling on the Council and Assembly members to resign for rot 
throwing out the Ministers’ Salaries and thus violating the G.uihaA 
resolution. 

Punjab Provincial Muslim Leagiio meeting at Lahore under the Vresi¬ 
dency of Sir Mahomed Shaft—President e up ported communal electorate. 
Bind Hindu Provincial Conference at Sukkur under the Presidency ol 
Lala Lajpat Rai, 
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3 May 

4 May 

7 May 

8 May 

9 May 

13 May 

15 May 

16 May 

17 May 

18 May 

19 May 

20 May 

23 May 

24 May 

25 May 
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’27 Sikh-Muslim riot in Lahore originating in some Muslims irritating and 

insulting a Sikh woman. . . P 

Hindu-Moslem not at Surat while a procession with music in honour ot 
Sivaji Tercentenary was passing by a Musjid—The City Magistrate was 
compelled to open tire. 

do. liangila Rasul Case—Judgment delivered in the Lahore High Court by 
Justice Kunwar Dalip Singh acquitting the accused Rajpal, the publisher 
of the pamphlet of that name. 

Failure of the Compromise move in the B. I\ C. C.—matter referred to the 
Electiou Dispute Panel of the A. I. C. C. 
do. Mr. V. S. S. Saslri appointed by the Government of India as the first 
agent in Soulh Africa. 

do. D vision among Muslim leaders in a special meeting at Patna on the Joint 
Electorate— some supporting the Delhi proposals and some opposing it. 

do. Mr. Spratt of the British Labour Party in a meeting in Bombay said 
that India was ripe for revolution—He urged on the Youth of India to 
lead the Congress. 

The New Asiatic Bill embodying the terms of the South African Agree¬ 
ment introduced in the Union Assembly. 

do. Informal Conferences in Bombay under the auspices of the A. I. C. C.— 
future policy and programme of the Congress as well as the communal 
question formed the subjects of long discu^Sion. 

Bangalore Citizens' address to Mr. Sastii on the eve of his departure to 
South Africa. 

do. Second Annual General meeting of the Burma Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce held at Rangoon under the Presidency of Mr. Hussain Ilamauane 
Currency deflation stiongly criticised. 

All India Congres Committee and Working Committee meetings at Delhi 
continued till the 18th — Resolution on Hindu-Muslim Unity p&Bsed after 
a heated debate. 

do. Mr. Subash Ch, Boie released unconditionally by order of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 

do. 40lh day of Kakori Prisoner’s hunger strike as a protest against Jail 
treatment. 

do. Congress Working Committee approved of the conduct of the Congress 
Party in the Madras Legislative Council. 

Bengal Provincial Muslim Conference at Baikal —Sir AbJur Rahim 
denouncing Bengal Government re, the Kulkati shooting. 

do. Lahore ltiot Case comnu-nccd— 8 Sikhs charged with murder and unlaw¬ 
ful assembly. 

In the Lahore High Court the appeal of Abdul Raschid, the alleged 
murderer of Swarni Shradhauanda dismissed — death sentence confirmed. 
Nagpur Satyagrahi’a procession with drawn Bwords continued —daily 
arrests and sentence cl volunteers. 

do. Manifesto issued by Mr. T. I’rakasara and four others in the National Herald 
questioning the Itgality of the isolation of tbs Working Committee as 
regards the Madias Swarajists and declaring it ultra vires. 

do. Joint ruerling of ibc Indian community in Cape Town passed resolution 
offering Mr. Sas^ri their whole-hearted welcome. 

do. All Bengal's prayer for the recovery of Mr. Snbhas Ch. B 033 . 

Mr. Awari, Leader of the Nagpur Satyagrabi's, arrested. 

do. Annual general meeting of tho Indian Miuiug Federation in Calcutta— 
Chairman’s pcr.simiftio note on coal tiade, 

Edinburgh Indian Association’s protest against exclusion of Indians from 
dancing halls and restaurants. 

Opening of the International Labour Conference at- Geneva und'.r the 
Presidency of Sir Atul Chattel jee. 


jU'NlS >27] 

26 May '27 


28 


80 


31 


May 

May 

May 


do. 


do. 


do. 


CHRONICLE OE EVENTS 


S - °- B0Ee ’ 8 «™«» act in 

Dr. Moonjeo served with notice in Surat prohibiting him from attending 
01 adoressing any public meeting-Dr. Moonjcc defied the order. 8 

tbTglLeS . 8 th0 KaraCU *' M - Associations' 

Annual meeting of the Indian Comraouist Party at Bombay 
1 ublic meetiDg at Madras under the Presidency of Mr*S curT,*™. 
discussed the Bombay A. I. G. C. decision and after Sat y amurtl 


June 1927 . 


1 June *27 


2 June 

3 June 

4 June 

5 June 


10 Jane 

11 June 


13 June 
15 Juno 
1 G June 


do. 


do. 


do. 


6 June do. 


Spiit in the South African Indian Congress—Trasvani’s final sccess ; on 

* Si '“ ,a ' aIto 

Beogiu 222 ns? wtato, - s - «» 

10 " ,s 

imprifonment' ader ° f Sa,yhgrabfl » 6 cntcnccd to four years’ rigorous 

ll0 ' nrr°Jj dcd P “ b i! C “ eeti “8 or Hindus and Mussalmans at Delhi under the 
1 csidcncy ot Dr. Ansari who pleading for communal unity exnained the 
significance, scope and meaning of the Bombay Pact 

n!L®',°; B08e ’ 81 ' epIy . t ? Eai1 Winterton’8 speech denying that he and 

other detenus were tried before two Judges. u 

The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report and the Government of India's 

—coded but Oovem! 

of JoimKm 1 »te! i “ d0 Mabssabba at * mctti "8 accepted the principle 

cow™ a uVhammadan”, Di “ Sp0 ' 0 ' P “'”“ ,rl “‘” 8 onl of » 

d °‘ “Toa al rTS '^■'•^POla'ion to the Governor to present their 
artiUde? ““ “ »»"*"» E “ s “‘” J»<ie.ccnt_a 0 vemor' a P 6 jmprite«c 

K. HoruIm»n, COnfCreDCfi “ Aml, P” tam Presidency ot Mr. 

,l0 ' Bevadhar’0 I Tribate I1 to*\lf. O Sa e s^ri. aQn * VCrB;ir ^ celebration at Poona-Mr. 

d0 ' SSS^b^i.^rieeS. 1 '™ ,n '' in WUb ——» *. the 

do. Sutyagraha through disobedience of the Arms Act ht>onn „» i 

Volunteers with drawn swords marching in p occasion thim/ , nt /’ taiblra — 
Foundation stone of the Das MeraorVl lai.Un th« g 8tf ^ t8< . 
Ghat, Calcutta by the Mayor amidst solemn scenes. ' mg0l ° urnmg 

Ifae Congress Arbitration Board’s Award in the Bengal n 

*!££%££*-** El eeutiv<a should cease to ^“K nTw 


do. 


8 

17 Jane *27 

20 Jane do. 

21 Jane do. 

23 June do. 

25 June do. 
20 June do. 

27 June do. 

28 June do. 

30 June do. 
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Debate on India Office Estimates in the House of Commons—Mr. Laus- 
bnry’s reduction motion rejected. 

All India Mill-ownert.’ Conference in Bombay protested against the 
Government of India’s refusal to grant protection to the mill industry. 


The “Muslim Outlook” Case—Editor and Printer 


e -'muiuim ~.-ww _ _ - sentenced by the 

Lahore ^High*Court on t he charge of contempt, of court for attacking the 
impartiality and honesty of Justice Dalip Singh who dealt with tne 
Rangila Rasul ” case. 


Second Reading of the New Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly- 
Dr. Malan’s concession to Transvaal. 


Third Reading of the New Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly. 


Fresh election in the B. P. C. C. held in pursuance of the Arbitration 
Board’d Award—A new Executive formed. 


The Rangila Ra 9 ul Case—Hindu Mabasabha’s telegram to the Viceroy 
protesting against the patronising attitude of the Punjab Governor 
towards the moslem deputation. 


Echo of the Rangila Rasul Judgment — Maulana Mahomed Ali’s article in 
“ Haradard* demanding from Government the promulgation of an ordi¬ 
nance making the offence of insulting prophets, saints and other persona 
held sacred sevcrly punishable. 

Hartal and monster meeting of Muslims at Delhi to protest against the 
Rangila Rasul Judgment—Judgc’d resignation demanded. 
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Proceedings of the working committee of 

The Indian National Congress. 


ihe followin'! is a Summary of the Proceedings of Working Committee which met 
at Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay , on the loth May 1927 and the following days. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held at Delhi .on the 21st 
March 1927 were confirmed. 

2. (a) The following accounts were passed : — 

(i) A.f.C.C. Oilice accounts for March and April 1927 ; 

(n) Treasurer's Office accounts up to 30—4— 27. 

{b) The Committee considered the statement giving details of the car-marked 
funds lying with the Treasurer and adopted the following resolution :— 

“Resolved that the account re ear-marked funds and the purposes for which 
they were ear-marked be examined and that the President be asked to take necessary 
action thereon.” 

3. The Hindu-Moslem question was then taken up. The suggestions regarding 
joint electorates etc. which were made by the Mussulman leaders’ meeting at Delhi on 
tue LOth March were considered and the following report and resolutions’ were even¬ 
tually adopted by the Committee for being placed before the A.T.C.C. 


Report. 

At .the forty-first session of the Indian National Congress held at Gauhati, the 
iollowmg resolution was unanimously passed : — 

“This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate stops in 
consultation with Hindu and Mussulman leaders to devise measures for th ‘ removal 
of the present deplorable differences between Hindus and Mussulmans and submit 
their report to the All India Congress Committee not later than the 31st March 1926. 

And this Congress authorises the All India Congress Committee to issue necessary 
instructions in that behalf to all Congressmen in the country and take such other 
slops as it may deem fit after a consideration of the said report.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Working Committee at ils informal m vun- 
held in Calcutta on the 1st. January resolved that the President be authorised to 
convene a conference of Hindu and Mohammad an members of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and the Council of State in Delhi at the earliest opportunity to consider wavs 
and means of promoting Hindu Muslim unity. The President of the Congress before 
convening such a conference, put, himself in communication with lead toe m-mlv-is of 
‘^Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other important Congress 

The President found it more feasible to carry on separate consultation and discus¬ 
sion with the Hindu and Mohummadan members of the Central Legislature -is a 
preliminary to a joint consultation and to that end, he invited Muslim" members of 
the Central Legislature and few Hindu fricads to a social gathering which w-.s 
responded to very largely by them ; and there was a full and frank presentation of 
the point at issue on behalf of the Mohaniraadans by Mr. .Thumb and other members 


on the resolutions of 


of the Assembly and members of the Council of State —based 
the Muslim League at Delhi in December 1926. 

The President of the Congress subsequently attended a gathering of members of 
:to Axiom oly and other friends who represented tho Hindu Sablia point of view and 
learnt from them the paint of view of the case put forward bv them. The President 
also visited Aligarh, Muttra and other places and acquainted himself with the 
o 


views 
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of both communities bn the important questions in dispute and after these preliminary 
steps the Working Committee resolved to. convene a meeting of All India congress 
Committee referred to in the resolution, on the- 20th of March 1927 for the purpose 
of considering the report that the Working Committee expected to present. It was, 
however, found that in consequence of the budget sessions in most of the 1 rovmcial 
Councils, many members of the All India Congress Committee were unable to be m 
Dellu and as the discussions with the Hindu and Mohammadan lowers continued 
without any definite conclusion being reached so as to enable the Working Committee, 
to consider the matter and place their proposals before the All India Congress 
Committee the meeting had to be postponed until the ° Working Committee could 
do so 

In the meantime, there were important informal conferences lickl of the Hindu 
members of the Congress party in the Indian Legislature whose conclusions were 
communicated to the Working Committee in view of similar conferences held among 
Moiiammadans and of the Committee of the Muslim League. 

On the 20th March, however, certain important Muslim leaders met and after long 
and anxious deliberations, decided to put forward specific proposals on the Hindu- 
Muslim problem for the acceptance of the Hindus and of the country, and communi¬ 
cated their desire through Mr. Jinuah that the Congress should consider and agree 
to the said proposals. 

The Working Committee which met a day after those proposals were .made, resol¬ 
ved “that the committee cordially appreciates the decision arrived at by the Muslim 
Conference to accept the institution of joint electorates all over the country with 
reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities and appoints the following Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to discuss details with representatives of the Muslim Conference and of the 
Hindu community :— 

Sub-Committee : —Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syt. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and Maulana Mohamad All.” 

The Sub-Committee appomted by the resolution subsequently met and had various 
discussions and it was decided that the Working Committee should meet and 
formulate its conclusions after discussing details with representatives of both 
Communities, and has since received communications from several conferences on 
(Ills matter. Among these are the resolutions of the Hindu Maha Sabha at Patna 
and the resolutions of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, which have appeared 
in the Press. 

The Working Commit tee have also had the benefit of full and frank discussions 
with important Mohammadan leaders here in Bombay, yesterday, and opinion was 
generally in favour of the acceptance of the Muslim* proposals. After considering 
all the materials placed before them and having had discussions with leading 
members of the Hindu and Mohammadan a q well as other communities, the Working 
Committee resolved to recommend to the All India Congress Committee the following:— 

Resolutions. 

The Working Committee haying considered the proposals made by representative 
Muslim leaders who met in Delhi oir the 20th March last, as well as the opinions of 
other leaders and representatives of both communities, is of opinion 

(1) That in any future scheme of Constitution, so far as representation in 
the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces and in 
the Central Legislature be constituted. 

(2) That, with a view to givbig full assurances to the two great communities 
that their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures, for the present, 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured by the 
reservation of scats in joint electorates on the basis' of population in every province 
and in the Central Legislature ; 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including the 
Sikiis iu the _ Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them re¬ 
presentations in excess ot the proportion of the number of seats to which they 
would be entitled on the population basis in any province or provinces ; and 
the proportions so agreed upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the re 
presentation of the two communities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

(.») a.— The proposal made by the Muslim loaders that reforms should be in- 
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trod need in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Committee, a fair and reasonable one. 

(3) b.— The proposal that Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 

and constituted into a separate province is one which has already been adopted in 

the Constitution of the. Congress on the principle of the redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis mid the Committee is of opinion that the proposal may be 
given eflect to. 

(4) That in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 

and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to make any laws 

interfering with liberty of conscience. 

‘‘Liberty of conscience'’ means liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances and associations and freedom to carry on religions education 
and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without interfering 
with similar rights of others. 

(5) No Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment regarding inter-comnmnal 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any Legislature, Central or Pro¬ 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either community affected thereby 
in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of such Bill, Reso¬ 
lution, Motion or Amendment. 

‘‘Inter-Communal Matters” means matters agreed upon as such by a joint 
Standing Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Moslem members of 
the. legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session of the 
legislature. 

The A. I. C. C. approves and adopts the Report of the Working Committee 
on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recommendations contained therein and 
calls upon all Congress organisations to take necessary steps to have tho said 
recommendation carried out. 

4. The question of framing a constitution for India was then brought up and 
after some discussion the meeting was adjourned. 


The Committee met again in the Taj Mahal Hotel at S-30 a.m. on the 
16th. Mag 1027. 

5. The letters received from (he Punjab, Andhra and Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committees expressing inability to pay their quotas to the A.I.C.C-. were 
considered. The Secretary was asked to make a further effort to realise the amounts 
due from these and also from other provinces. 

At this stage a deputation on behalf of the Hindu residents of Sind headed 
by both Tsaraindas Asamber waited upon the Committee to plead against the 
separation of Sind as contemplated in the proposals regarding Hindu-Moslem unity. 
After hearing the deputation, the President explained how the separation of Sind 
improved the position of Hindu residents thereof. Thereupon the deputation left. 

r* i 1 - 0 T^tion of framing a Constitution for India was again taken up and 
after full discussion the following draft, resolution was adopted for bung placed 
before the AH India Congress Committee 

‘‘TTie A. I. C. C. calls upon the Working Committee to frame a Constitution 
tor India in consultation with the elected members of the Centred and 
Provincial Legislatures and othev leaders of ]x>litionl parties, and place the 
same before a special meeting of the A. I. C. C. with a view to its adoption 
by the Congress at its next session.” 

9. Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru’s note on the Congress . of Oppressed Nations 
held at Brussels was next taken up and the following draft resolution f r the 
A. I. C. C. adopted : — 

“The AH India Congress Committee records the report of Pandit. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, representative of the Congress at the International Con eves., aminst 
Oppression and for National Independence held at Brussels in Febrnarv last 
and expresses its high appreciation of liis services at the Congress. 

This Committee appreciates the efforts that are being made by the League against 
Imperialism and for National Independence founded hv the said Con.T-bs I - 
secuvc the independence of all suppressed nations in the world and resolver to 

mSS'ion °" Rre3S l ° g ‘ VC 6Upp0rt t0 thc as an associate 

Under.the rule of the League, an associate organisation is an organisation 
which docs not agree wholly with tho programme and activities of (WLeagm ) 
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10. The Committee discussed the Chinese situation and resolved as follows : — 

“The All India Congress Committee assures the Chinese people of its fullest 
sympathy in their struggle for freedom, condemns the Government of India 
in despatching Indian troops to China and demands their immediate withdrawal.” 

11. At this stage the committee considered the resolution on the Nagpur 
SatyagTgba, notice of which had I con given by Sir. I}. Baja Fau. The decision of 
the Committee was that the resolution be not supported in the A. I. C. C. 

12. The question of Labour organisation was discussed at length by the 
. Committee which eventually adopted the following draft resolution to be placed before 

the A. I. C. C'. 

“The All India Congress Committee calls upon the Working Committee to 
organise rural and urban labour in the provinces, to appoint organisers few the 
purpose and frame general regulations, in this behalf. 

IB. The Congress disputes in Bengal were then taken up. Babu Fajendra 
Prasad informed the committee that efforts were being made to arrive at an under¬ 
standing between the rival parties in Bengal and that there were hopes of an amicable 
settlement. The meeting then ‘adjourned. 


The Committee met again at S o'clock on the morning of the 17th May 1027. 

14. The first question discussed was unity between the different parties in the 
Congress. Messrs. Kelknr and Jayakar, Dr. Moonje and Messrs. Bhopatkar and 
Gokhalc attended at the special invitation of the President and participated in the 
discussion on the subject. 

In the course of discussion, Mr. Prakasam's resolution, notice of which l ad 
been sent to the A. I. C. C., was considered and the Committee decided not to 
support it in ease jt was held to be in order. Similarly, it was decided that the 
resolutions sent in by Messrs. Sambamurti, Pratap Chandra Guha Boy, M.K. 
Acharya and Annapurmah be not supported in ease they were held to be in order. 

15. The resolutions passed at the Kerala Provincial Conference forwarded by 
the Kerala P.C.C. were recorded. 

16. The resolutions recommended by the Maharashtra P.C.C. particularly these 
relating to unity in the Congress were considered. After seme discussion the question 
was adjourned for further consideration. 

17. At this stage Ba.hu Fajendra Prasad handed in an application signed by 
members of the A. I. C. C. from Bengal representing both the contending parties, 
requesting that the Bengal disputes be referred for final decision to Messrs. N. C. 
Cbundcr, M. L. A., Araarendranath Chose, M. L. C., and Akram Khan. On this 
application the Working Committee passed the following draft resolution to be placed 
before the A.I. C.C:- 

“Thc All India Congress Committee resolves that the Bengal Congress disputes 
be referred for final derision to the following arbiltators suggested in the letter 
dated J 7th May 1127 addressed by (1) Mr. Purshottam Koy, (2) Mr. Sure all 
('bander Das, (B) Mr. Fnjkumar Chakravarty, (4) Mr. Bagantakumar Mazum- 
dar, (5) Byta. Hem pro va Mazumdar, (f>) Mr. Ghiyasuddin Ahmed, (7) Mr T. 
C. G os warm and (8) Mr. Pratap Chandra Guha Koy, 

Arbitrators : — Mr. N. C. Cbundra, M.L.A., Mr. Amarendranath Gh<-h, M. L. C* 
and Mr. Akram Khan”. The Committee then adjourned. 

18. When the A. I. C. C, rose for refreshments at 4-BO. p. m. on the 17th, an 
emergent meeting of the members of the Working Committee then present was held 
at the Congress House ar.tl the following draft resolution was adopted for being 
moved as an official resolution before the A. I. C. C :— 

“The All India Congress Committee appreciates the proposal of the Hindustani 
Bava Dal to send an Ambulance Corps to China and appeals to the country to 
give us moral and material support to this humanitarian work— to tend the wottn- 
and the Sick. 

“The A. L C. C. calls upon the All India Foard of the said Dal to take all 
necessary steps in connection with the despacb of the proposed Ambulance Corps”, 
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J 

N'nj i, Commitcc wet- again in thc Taj-Mahal Hotel at 2—30 P.M. on the ISth 


u )27. 


n grant tP 10 uppplication of Pandit Santanam, President of the Punjab P, C. C. for 
the Punjab ^ 3,000 was considered and it was resolved that Es. 1,500 be advanced to 
that the ’ C* C. through its President, Pandit Santanam, as a loan on condition 

20. Bab am ount be returned by February next. 

him to meet 11 Eajendra Prasad’s application asking for a grant of Rs. 800 to enable 
election expcn. ccrla .’ n outstanding demands in connection with the last year’s general 
that the Secret® 28 ‘ u L^iar was placed before the Committee : the Committee resolved 
balance"of the CeX b^ authorised to pay the amount, funds permitting, out of the 

21. The draft ? tral Publicity Funds 


£ jlVA.ll* .A. UMUUtVJ .1 HlllU.’. 

of IChaddar wore pla^ 08 Awarded by Mahatma Gandhi regarding the habitual wear 
traction on this ni C<4 before the Committee and it was resolved that the issue of ins- 
Mahatmaji.. lf after he postponed till after the President’s consultation with 

22. The All India U, n ... , ... , XT „ . 

next taken up and ihc f(?, n R TCSS Committees resolution on the Nagpur batyagraha was 
“Resolved, in pursuant 11 ? resolution was ad®tcd 
that Syt. Vallabhbhiii Patel" 0 01 ’be A.T.C.C.S resolution on the Nagpur batyagraha, 
a fortnight’s time ' " be deputed to study the situation and submit a report in 

0;> r,:_ • * _ 


fortnight 

23. Discussion on the quc£ .. . . . , 

the Congress was resumed. Dr.’ll 1 °\ UIut > T or co-operation between 


iuy v.ungress was resumed, ur. v?" v \ th® parties in 

ing formula was considered .as a i* 00n J e was specially invited to be present. The follow- 
to the extent co-operation wi s possfi r P ula o£ co-opertion, not of unity between parties 

imr, ■. „j, . . . . , N1 c consistently with the Gauhati resolution :— 

vv line adhering to the i>rinc.iplc , J . 

the Working Committee recommends 01 n011 -acceptance of ministries by Congressman 
co-operate to give practical effect lo clal iat tlro Congress party in the Council should 
Congress in Provincial Le 08 / 0 )’ (d ), (e) and (f) of resolution Y 
be formed by Responsivist 0l '’ s jatures where ministries have beer 

-l.i 1 ~ I nrinnonnonf t ’Ann'mcci-non 


-operate „„ * 
the G.auhat i ( 
likely to be 


of 

or 


The Committee considered the matter fully anl^P 0111101 ^ 9 0u S ressn ? €n - 
eontained in the following instructions issued to 1 unanimously arrived at the formula 
Legislatures. ' - the Congress party in the several 

r, . /be Working Committee hereby instructs the n . . .. . 

Provincial Legislatures that tb.c : r duty under clause (a^ C $ n £ rcsf ? ll i c 8c J, cral 

hah Congress is to prevent the functioning of dyarchy . o£ Resolution \ ot the Gau¬ 
ges not impose on them the duty to defeat a minish ns wherever possible and 
is, m the judgment of the party,' likclv to strengthen , the resu,t of p \ u ‘ l actl0n 
national party and is further of opinion that it is desirable ^bureaucracy or any nnli- 
llie several legislatures to co-operate with other parties for the Congress party m 
out the policy and programme laid down in douses (e), (d), (c" puipose of emiyu g 
resolution. wi w» w j and (f) 0 f ^ sa ,^ 

11 . 00 24 ;, Thc of the Congress party’s conduct in the Madras Legw*„*> ^n,,l 

• ' 10 . n considered as Mr. bami Yankataehalam Chatty. thc leader, had asked for 

1 motions. lie and Mr. Satyamurti, deputy leader of (lie party, were present during 
i n ° rc-soiiiUoii 1 * 1,11 *’ 1,S in!lUcr ' After hearing them, thc Committee adopted the follow- 

rrl ‘Having heard all that has been said pro and contra the conduct of • the Con- 
^ • :ir, .v ni the Madras Council, the Working Committee is convinced that the 
parly has done nothing inconsistent ithcr with the ultimate object of the Con-res ' 
he al ammcnt of bivaraj, or with the spirit and letter of the Gauhati resolution as in 
t* judgment there was no probability of wrecking dyarehv in that province at that 
nne, but that on the other hand done all that lay in its power to pn-vent"the stirn- 
iliening oi the bureaifcraey by means of an alliance of the bureaucracy with a party 
0 avowe(1 PoHcy is to promote commiuialism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose ot securing office at the hands of and as a favour from, the lmivaucraev. Iii 
l° f lar aa 11 bas succeeded m doing this, thc Madras Council Party deserves the thanks 
of the Congress and the country,. But the Working Committee would/at the Sme 
<mie make it jxrfeetlv clear that m no case shall thc party in the Council report to 
such co-opcration with the Ministers as is not permisi ible under clauses cV-tfl cf t V.\ 

dyarchy. rC80,Uti ° 11 nml " alwa ^ w0lk a Pourable opporttSy oi dStroyfe 
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The picturesque pan dal specially constructed for the purpose ^ j t o r s *w Ian'the 
of the Congress House at Bombay was fully packed with delegates and v jClvencar in the 
A.LC.C. opened its session on the loth May at 4 r.M. with Mr. Srinivn^j^ f> ‘ ou tsido could 
chair. Owing to want of space the huge crowds that were wa' cr0 up 8 -were seen 
not gain admission. Long before the committee met, members in erc cf Those present 
informally discussing the Hindu-Moslem questions with great in'VnUln Mpssrs M 11 
included, Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, Pandu Motilal Nehru, Airs ‘ ghnukat* Ali, Zahur 
Jayaknr, N. C. Kelkar, A Rangaswami Ivcnpar. Mahomed Ah,„ oni Prasad 

ALm- d, Dr. Moonji D V. Gokhalc, T. Prakasam, K. 
lvlatliura Prasad, 1. C. Gosvrami, George Joseph, Pothuf PQCirQ qi ’ p rrtRnf i 
Mina and S. N. Haji, Sir Purushotanxfas Thakurdas, M1 H Tt r T Horniman who 
M. K. Acharya, Seth Govindas, Jamnadas Dwarkadas r - as 'h e *entered the pandal! 
clad in Khacldar dhotie and a shirt, received an ova/,* 10 *®® ] S M- iha?ashtra 

Proceedings oftened with a chorus of “Vnnde Matawn^ lgural Address laying stress on 
girls. Mr Snniyasa Iyengar then delivered his r th £ acceptancc 0 f the Jinnah 
the need for unity m the Congress ranks and urgir ° . t 

conference proposals. , • i . 


no more 



!£L ,Z° 8f Cr ? a “ y , ; '?- rS lead, Blid lines. 11c bad come to the conclusion that 
°} "utMnal fore- of Indians the Delhi proposals represent- 

E'lTfi? "°: y J?T"L’ n the Mussalman friends to co-opcratc with the 


“fT" 8 ,- ejections there might be the proposals offered a 
tabs for Xt Sight, be ’rcgScVj “ » snfo for ,ho *""•* “ d as lead ' 

the proposals, Mr. Iyengar said very little objec¬ 
tion hid hc .n A A it,- 'population basis. Nobody could seriously object to Iho 
Vorth w.«t Tfrnnttor I’™ ' 11 ® hating the same reforms as other parts of the country. 
Tnla h St F Sf 3?feiion to reforms in these provinces on the ground of the 
o-kiprwtf. ln ti, m o e Jo’gha system could not be regarded as very serious to us. 
Hr* con'd not dcr stand how*the Jirgha system could be bettered and how under 
could be any worse. As for the separation of Sind, the Congress 
could not object to it as it had given its support to the constitution of the provinces 
on a linguistic basis and when Musalman friends agree to the separation on its own 
merits Hindus could not have any objection to it. I do not think by being in the 
province of Lora bay Hindus get more protection now nor is there anything to show 
that there will be less protection if it is separated. When joint electorate is introduced 
with a view to the development of nationalism it will be begging the question to 
think of communal interests. We must demand the formation of linguistic provinces 
in India in accordance with our Congress scheme. At any rate Congressmen can 
have no objection whatever to it. We should agree to a formula of religious freedom 
as a fundamental law of the constitution and also to the convention that no inter- 
communal matter shall he taken or discussed if it is objected to by three-fourths of 
members belonging to any particular community in the Legislative Council in which 
the question is raised. 

I think communal unity will be more easily established if political unity in the 
Congress is also brought about. I would suggest that the A. 1. 0. C. should convoke 
ftp Assembly composed of itself as well as the elected members of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures for the purpose of settling a constitution for India and for 
the purpose of devising sanctions binding on elected members of the legislature in 
case thaf constitution is not agreed to by the Government. The Committee should 
take definite Mops for the organisation of rural and urban areas and starting of mass 
move in cut in districts and provinces. 

YV ith reference to the grievances on which there is the most feeling difference 
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among the Congressmen culminating in the miming of rival organisations it is required 
that the Working Committee should be specifically invested with powers to declare 
which arc real Congress organisations and which are not and to create special emer¬ 
gent organisations where there is negligence, default or rebellion.” 

Resolutions 

1. GANDHI Jl’s HEALTH. 

The President then put from the chair a motion wishing speedy recovery to 
Mr. Gandhi to enable him to continue his work tor India and the world. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

2. HINDU MU SIAM UNITY. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary, then read a report of the 
Working Committee on Hindu-Muslim unity. The report referred to the Gauhati 
resolution on the subject and the President’s activities in carrying consultations and 
discussions with Hindu and Muslim leaders and bodies. It also referred in detail to 
the activities in Delhi both by the Hindu and Muslim members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature prior to and after the Jinnah Conference proposals on the question of a joint 
electorate. After reiterating the Working Committee’s resolution on the question in 
the middle of March when a Sub-Committee was appointed to go into the question 
the report, went on to say that since then the Committee had the benefit of the 
opinions of various bodies and men including the informal conferences that had been 
meeting in Bombay since Thursday. 

TNE WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION. 

After considering all the materials placed before them by all bodies including 
the Hindu Mahasabha, the Working Committee resolved to recommend to the A. I. C. C. 
the following:— 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as representation in the 
various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all provinces and in the Central 
Legislature lie constituted. 

2. That with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the legislatures for the present and if 
desired, such representation of communities should be secured by reservation of seats 
in joint electorates on the basis of population in every province and in the Central 
Legislature, provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities, including 
Sikhs in the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them repre¬ 
sentation in excess of the proportion of the number of seats to which they would be 
entitled on the population basis in any province or provinces and the proportions so 
agreed upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two 
communities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

!k (a) The proiiosal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro¬ 
duced in N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the oninion of the Committee a fair and reasonable one. 

(L) The proposal that Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency 
and constituted into a separate province is one which has already been adopted in 
the constitution of the Congress on the principle of redistribution ‘ of provinces on a 
linguistic basis and the Committee is of opinion that the proposal may be riven 
effect to. b 

4. That in the future constitution liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed md 
no legislature, central or provincial, shall have the power to make any laws interferin'- 
with liberty of conscience. Liberty of conscience means liberty of belief and worship 
freedom to carry on religious education and propaganda with due remud 10 the 
feelings of others and without interfering with similar rights of others. 

b. No bill, resolution, motion or amendment- regarding inter-communal matters 
shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature,'central or pvovin ial if a three- 
fourths majority of the members of either community affected thereby in that legis¬ 
lature is opposed to the introduction, discussion or passing of such bill resolution 
motion or amendment. Inter-communal matters mean matters agreed upon as such 
by a joint standing committee ot both communities, of Hindus and Modem members 
oi the legislatures concerned, and appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature.” 

On behalf of the Working Committee Pandit Motilal NEHRU who received an 
ovation moved the following resolution: “The A.I.C.C. approves and adopts the repo' 
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of the Working Committee on the Hindu-Muslim question and the recommenda¬ 
tions contained therein and calls .on the Congress organisations to take the 
necessary steps to have the said recommendations carried out”. 

In moving the resolution Pundit Motilal Nehru said that any arrangement of this 
character must be based on the principle of give and take as every- compromise 
must represent the agreed wish of the parties to the compromise. You cannot 
expect it to conform entirely to individual views of bodies or parties concerned, 
lie agreed it was not the ideal arrangement, but having regard to all circumstances 
nothing better could be devised which could remove the present unfortunate communal 
tension. Whatever the intentions of the framers of the Delhi proposals were they 
were to take it as the report of the Working Committee which, had considered it 
in every aspect. He denied it was the intention of the Muslim friends that a price 
should' be paid by Hindus for securing Muslim assent to joint electorates. The 
Working Committee had considered each part of the proposal as an independent 
One and if one part was not acceptable to the members they should express their 
disapproval of that part alone. There was only one point on which there was very 
strong feeling on both sides and that was the separation of Sind. The feelings were 
baseef on a consideration of the administrative and financial difficulties of the 
question. Looking back to the previous history of the question it had never been 
slated that the separation of Sind would in any wav affect the Hindus adversely. 

On the other hand distinguished leaders of Sind had in the past expressed their 
disapproval of Sind being tied to the chariot wheel of Bombay. The question* had 
been asked : If the separation of Sind should bo agreed to because the Congress had 
given its approval to the constitution of provinces on a linguistic basis, why not 
extend the proposal to other provinces also '/ His answer was that they were not 
considering the general constitution of India but only tint part of the constitution 
which affected the question of Hindu-muslim Unity and therfore they need not go 
into the larger question at this stage. As for the financial commitments of Bombay 
in Sind in such projects as the Sukkur Barrage, it was only a matter of book entry 
and the Congress was not concern -1 now with if. It was the concern of the Government 
and the Congress need not allow the considered opinion of the members to be 
affected by these considerations. 

Brbu Rajendra Prasad formally seconded the resolution. 


Andhra Opposition 

Mr. VISW AN AT II AN moved an amendment to Pundit Mot Hal's motion merely 
appreciating the spirit of the Delhi proposals made by the Muslims and reiterating 
the Congress Committees faith in the principle of joint*electorate auJ in the principle 
of the distribution cf provinces on a linguistic basis and providing for the inclusion 
of these principles in any future scheme of Swaraj for India. Mr. Viswanathan 
averred that the original resolution implied the acceptance of the Royal Commission 
and committed the Congress to the acceptance of a ]>oliey of taking part in the 
future elections- also. So far as the introduction of reforms in N. W. F. and 
Baluchistan was concerned lie asked: were they asking for the same reforms they 
were fighting against to-day ? 


Another Amendment. 

Mr. NIMBAlvAR was a ;sailed on all sides when ho rose to move the second amend¬ 
ment on the ground that he was not wearing khaddar as per Gaulutti resolution. 
Mr. Nimbakar asserting that he was, the President permitted him amidst laughter 
to continue. Tiie speaker said that it was not fair to come to any understanding and 
settlement when Lida Lajpat Rai and Pundit Malaviya, the leaders of the Hindu 
Kabha, were not there. They had also to bear in mind that neither the Muslim 
League nor the Khi'afat Committee, the two responsible bodies of Moslem opinion 
would give any lead on the matter. 


Dr. AN8ARI who was well received explained why the Pandit’s motion ought 
to bo accepted. To the argume nt that the Delhi proposals did net. emanate from a 
responsible Moslem body, Dr. Ansari said that the Muslim League at Delhi and the 
K .til:.tat Conference at Lucknow had appointed committees to confci with the leaders 
f • i* " , A' 1 ‘ r community and find out ways and means to put and end to the un¬ 
friendly relations between the two great communities. The Delhi Jinnah Conference 
v.-iis the result of those two revolutions and it would be therefore unjust to dub those 
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udmittoTthat ‘Thor” waT^bo-lT oT*4^-Mp 3ible ’ P mt } nixh '& the Doctor 

rate representation and special s ats hntit Z*J^Y ho P 1 ^? 1 feith in sepa- 
m-ide the proposals which were meant to on .-i lu? e,K that the Jinnah Conference 
that with very few exceptions all Musli n 1-xrloV- .c ,n ‘n :l 1 - v ; ^ev sh ould not forget 
the Jinnah C )nforoncc ‘‘T ^3 it a l creeds and sections attended 

who pressed for this unanimous decision" ’ivul ' ,uu " ! , ’ iri ’ "that those of us 

und you should rexlis"“Tro swrm« U to t?-,. 1 ?#*■, » i5 » mot victory 

mxtion. tt. is equitable, honourable and mtrwic and r b /.' nK ’ 0U i t sucU , a “™>- 
understand that the spirit that o«rvadni t her* J rarest and appeal to you to 
than one of give and take.” Amidst cheers Dr* ^n'sorP^ )nfcr2n .^ e JT as nothing inore 
acceptance of the proposals. " ’ Ansau repeated his appeal for the 


Mr. S. C. Das then 


OTHER AMENDMENTS 

The motion 4s dul' ); ^cond«l Congress W not “Pressed any opinion Son. 

definite course in regardto^he^ questhjn of mnsf 0 i r r Solution stoulcl % down some 
root of all troubles. question ot music before mosques which was at the 

attention 1 of the work mo- cmnmittce 10 OnTmrt ^fthe® pr °w® was ®g««ing the 
bad been placed before the members for their ic«w? e rCS0 utl l 0u Y hKa was ripe 
joint electorate, but the question of music h<f at(0 ‘ ,!ancc > namely, the question of 
Mr. SaiyamurU ^4ve enthu^siastic' C g = m ?^l 09 ' vas »<* ripe for discussion, 
represented a distinct advance on the Lud now resolutlon ; He was sure it 

tJons. He expressed the oninim. lEotn • • p ^ li! at least S1X different diree- 
to the resolution to dccichf wK committee to be appointed according 

at the beginning of every VSsion ' bu?T^ ? Jb e appoiniSl n<ft 

the former case members would not* he mtir i* V every Council, since in 

ered during the session. ° Cntuvly frce from a spirit of rivalry engend- 

;ln amendment which wmrted^to^adl^ ft 16 1 ,Y S0p, 1 t ‘ 011 except in two points, moved 
I., and Baluchistan a pro^o for T\V. 

thiims in the provinces so as to hvm..- ^l, 11,01mui » tlie . judiciary and other 
Explaining this amendment Mr T .v .L-nr n •\ tX Jl P n !l .l ,ar v *dh other provinces 

b»reaTS“‘fi richlyvaluuf vi'hf. "o 0 '-’ icrt of hU »««o» w» to compel the 
ton Of Sintl, M’. fcakar nmll t:, hlS ’ lh ? clnnsc fnvominu (hewaia- 


'ion of SindVtoul’d I'H ...JK “ . ■®>™dmcnt in U.c feBowiS* ^ 

te . on iho ('.dstina- J order of thiiiua a,Vd nto “&kl P hiS° Wls "' lv !i “ 
i r , . flitch they had been made. 1 is appieeiatiou 

s iri ^ ^y. 
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The principles laid down in the resolution would form part of the future constitu¬ 
tion of India. He finally appealed to members to stick to the original resolution. 

Air. Jo^lekar opposed the resolution on the ground that the reforms which granted 
fr nchise “only to about 2 per cent of the Indian population were sought to be 
exa ended to other provinces. He was entirely against such an extension. 

tMr. Shweib Qureisbi supported the resolution. The only point, of difference was 
the separation of Sind, which a section regarded as a sacrifice. Even it it was a 
sacrifice, ho urged that it wa3 worth making for the sa.ee of unity and fewaiaj. 
The committee then adjourned till next day. 


SECOND D A Y—l G th. MA Y, 192 7 

REFERENCE TO MR. S. C. BOSE 

The good news of Mr. Subhas Chandra Hose’s release was referred to by Mr. 
Srinivasa lyeager, President of the Congress, in opening the proceedings of the 
A r 0^ when it reassembled this afternoon. Members received the news with 
Peers'' Mr Ivengar said he thought the release was unconditional and hoped that 
Mr Bose woffi soon be restored to health and be able to take up his former 
ifiv-nCi in-ain Mr Ivengar was sure that the members of the A. I. C. C. fully appre- 
Sotad Mr ° Bose’s many sacrifices and the manly spirit with which he refused to 
SSt the conditional offer of release made by the. Government. There was no 
muclito be said said Mr. Iyengar, regarding the action of the Government m this 
respect which was most tardy and grudging, especially as there were other detenus 

still unreleased. ,. 

Before resuming discussion on Pandit Motilal Nehru s resolution accepting the 
Muslim offer a member from Bengal requested the President that the press reporters 
should be warned against misroporting the proceedings of the Committee. He refered 
to an i Sauce in which the Free Press had reported that there were two opposing 
sections alnong the members from Bengal and U. P. and one of these sections was 
admission to the proceedings. It was an entirely false report. The President 
appealed to the pressmen to be fair and impartial in their reports. 

SIND MEMBER’S SUPPORT 

Discussion on the resolution before the house was then resumed. The first 
sneaker on it was a member from Sind, Haji Abdulla Harun Jaffer. He suppoitcd 
the Pandit’s motion. He referred at length to Bind’s attempts for oyer tmrty years 
to get separated from Bombay and also recalled Mr. Hanchandra Vislundas activities 
i i that behalf. As a handmaid of Bombay Sind had no advantage. The speaker 
also said that he and his friends in Sind had recently agreed to the institution of 

Joseph asked the President if there was any truth in the rumour 
that a compromise has been arrived at between Mr. Jayakar and the Uoiknig 
Committee. The President replied that in the absence of Mr. Jayakar he could 

n °* \if Doshmukh then moved an amendment that the proposal to separate Sind 
mi« : M be given effect to “consequent on the satisfactory working of.the ]oint electorate 
system to be introduced in Sind simultaneously with other provinces in accordance 
with the Congress constitution.” 

PANDIT NEHRU ON A COMPROMISE 

Pandit Motilal Nehru alluded to Mr. Joseph’s interpellation and said that the 
Working Committee had consultations with I>r. Moonje and Mr. Kel.>ni and thorje 
of Mr. Jay.akar’s party in the absence of Mr. Jayakar. In Mr. Jayakar s absence he could 
not say anything but he understood that a compromise was acceptable u Mr. 
Javakar witndrew the amendment. The Pandit was agreeable to amend the Kind 
clause of his resolution so as to admit Andhra also being constituted into a separate 
province and to admit of other provinces following suit. The ! audit, in reply to 
a qu stion, said that it was open to the house to decide the question then and there, 
irrespective of Government. 

MR. SAMP.AMURTIIf8 AMENDMENT 

Mr. B. Sambamurlhi then moved another amendment virtually putting off further 
consideration of the question. 
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Mr. Sambamurthi’s amendment called upon the A.I.C.C. to postpone considera¬ 
tion of the Muslim proposals since Muslim organisations, wliich had met after the 
proposals were published, had not ratified them and the bulk of Hindu opinion 
had not expressed itself in favour of them. Meanwhile the Working Committee 
should be authorised to strive to bring about mutual understanding and harmony 
between the two communities. Mr. Sami tannin hi declared that the proposals seemed 
to him to have been framed with an eye to the prospect of giving evidence before 
the Koyal Commisr-jon. If the country made up its mind that they should not go 
before the Royal Commission but should determine the cause of Indian freedom 
themselves they must repudiate the proposals. The joint electorates, he was sure, were 
not going to bring about unity at all but were a source of danger in the near 
future. Mr. Sambaraurthi asked * the members of the A.I.C.C. why' they should 
recognise these proposals at all while Mr. Jinn ah and other authors had not taken 
even the courtesy to inform them of these proposals. None of the Muslim bodies 
r n- UC n ad met subsequent to the publication of the proposals had ratified them, 
the Bengal Muslim League on the contrary repudiated them. 

.1 , u i in:i Mahomed Ali: No. The Bengal Muslim League cannot speak for the 
whole of India, We are not slaves of Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Mr. Sambamurtlii continuing made a final appeal to adjourn the consideration 
°i the proposals altogether and not accept them hi a moment of weakness. 

at . Ihiricliandra seconded the adjournment motion. 

,, Mr. Harisarvothama Rao opposing the amendment appealed to the members to 
iiiiow it out. The proposals before the House were only a means of bringing about 
communal unity but if they threw out these proposals, where Avas the scheme to 
tTlnckfi ? 1V ^ disobedience Avhilc even the greatest men in India were not prepared 

Mr. George Joseph moved and Mr. Gopala Menon seconded that the question 
*jc put. 


v Jamunadas Erunza raised the question of non-khadi 

^ Mt°r assuring himself that all Avere wearing khadi put 
vas earned. 


wearers. The Presi- 
the motion which 


Pandit Nehru’s Summing up. 

nf Nehru on the invitation of the President explained the position 

not been foil mvr*rF°f R f 5 CC i 1 J e ' v< £ sorry that his opening remarks yesterday had 
not been tollowcd, for he clearly said that thev Avere not mim-ino- into o 



em proposals were in the same nature but he would 

All SkiThe Sfmmiffc!? n0t a u°? er and ™ snot taken by his Committee ns one. 
'MioWnviSS Committee was called upon to do was to carry the Gauliati mandate 

mt fcSSf riT T ee ? itCV fee,il ?K cu ™ 118 undercurrents in the courn^ had 
o the o o of Mi iL n L' r ° 1)0fias which were similar but by no menus identical 
Sanitmnirti’s^m^ioi^'^n^^akf'^^Wp 0 Continuing, the Pan'dit referred to Mr. 
Muslim unity. If 'hcrels anv ar e considering the question of Hindu- 

no lions of false dignity it is this^Hofl? °? W ^ lch «, T, should for S et and .discard all 
who am described hv a email section' rf iT? * But 1 can aS . BUre y»» that.even I 
who was described by Mr s,? 0 li e P re88 as a proud man (Laughter) and 

would not hesitate Intake ."V,wl'S” 0 "" 'T- «?«> Wte?) 

Muslim unity.” * l ‘ t it theicby we can bring forward Hindu- 

!ho e «tS,n ^ aisadvanteges to the country 
it Avas not in anticipation of the Royal Conirm«Ui ^ lo jnake it clear that 

had put forward the proposals brfOTe the n Ho wnnld Yi° rkin £ Committee 
thrthcr from the mind of the Wo&inf^Commfttr ^hing 

they must frame a constitution for themselves which the Roval P Com ^ le “ was that 
itjay not accept no matter whether it came now or later BuMf nuiy or 

S trass 

ir ,ht Briti3h G —■ 

Concluding, the Pandit said : “We certainly are not nnin, r • 
tbe Koyal Comnrnsion or any ollior comraisaOa lo prole onr c al S/lOT Swa^fw 
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boy’s examination which io 


our ability for Swarai or to undergo any kind of school 
provided for in the Government of India Act,” 

After Pandit Nehru’s explanation Mr. Samb&murthi’s adjournment motion was 
put and lost by a large majority. 

MB. JAYAEAR’S AMENDMENT. 

c , niovc 'd the following altered amendment regarding the separation 

or k ino which ne had accepted : “In regard to the proposal that Sind should be con- 
sutute*1 into a separate province the Committee is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, a princii that has 
already been adopted by the constitution of the Congress, 

ihe Committee is also of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be im¬ 
mediately iii ten in hand and that any province which demands such a reconstitution 
on a Jigmstic basis he dealt with accordingly : 

The Conimittoe is furtlicr of. opinion that a beginning may be made by constituting 
Ann lira and ninrl anrl TCavnatik info sopjvrcifc pi*OYiHCf v s. M 

. The follmving is the text of the amendment regarding reforms to N. W. F. Pro¬ 
vinces and Baluchistan 

. That, the proposal made by Muslim leaders that reforms should he introduced 
info JN. W. F, Provinces and British Beluchistan on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the opinion of the Committee a fair and reasonable one and should 
be given cfrocl to, care being taken that simultaneously with other measures of 
administrative reforms an adequate system of judicial administration shall be 
introduced in the said provinces.” 

Mi. Javakar said his only point regarding the separation of Sind was that the 
provinee_ shoe !<. not feel that it had been singled out for special treatment. 

Me. Jayakar s amendment was incorporated in the resolution. 

Other Amendments. 

! he remaining amendments before the House were one by one at the persuasion 
of the President, withdrawn. 

Mr. Gaurishankar Misra then moved an amendment that the principle of repre- 
senw ion on population basis should be adhered to all along the line. He declared 
that the clause m the proposals regarding this question was somewhat self-contrari ic- 
majority amendment ' VftS 0 PPOsed by Pandit Nehru and was lost by a large 

Dr. Moonje, clearing his position ns the Mahasabha President, expressed his 
agreement. with I be amended terms of the resolution and averred that the Hindu 
al.ihasa ni.i dealt y ith Jhe question in a national and not a communal spirit 
Continuing, he said neither Muslims nor Hindus would ask for each other’s 
protection : for each community was strong by itself although he was aware his 
comiminin ^\as < ubbed as mock. He supported the whole resolution subject to (he 
reservation on the question of the N. W. F. reform?. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar. speaking in support of the motion, repeated Mr. Jayakar’s 
statement that although a member of the Hindu Mahasabha he was capable of 
looKing at (lie communal question from the nationalist point of view and had always 
done » ami would continue to do so. He would, however, say that 

tnXn n taHon l,r J°k M f hm8 f . t0 for tbc reservation of seats and an excessive 
oi'Sind at t ,C SamC tunC ’ H<? " avc wh olc-hearted support to the separation 

lii/fin? 1 !?’ ptarnmnyya apeatong. in support of the resolution, expressed 
he u i ^ the time-spint that was abroad was responsible for 
House rpn!-^ 1 ^ h £ w T 1 . two communities which the resolution before the 
? ,d ' l Te do . n, 1 <i tha1,f was actuated by any consideration of the 
P Mnnh n ory - ommiesion any more than the 1 > actuated. 

-Iiinh Mahomed All was the next speaker. He described the spirit in 

he eroLmn^uf^hp 8 - wcre . .^uccved at the Western Hotel, Delhi where a most 
no foment ";i h c - K 9 f ,5 lusl ' m Jf'fldvrs were present and till the last moment 
m e -i ,,, u i . V,JIS , Jn . sight. At last they all rose to offer their evening 

wfn vav nm r 4 ’V, ir , 8u J;pboation to God that the right spirit should prevail 
if God or! iL;. ‘?i lk i ^ found out terrible communal situation and, as 
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meeting of the Working Committee yesterday by his own .and his brother’s 
F grandsons would look back their achievement with pride. Concluding, lie congratu¬ 
lated the President for the earnestness with which ho pursued the task and 
brought about unity between the Brahmins and non-Brahmins in Madras. 

RESOLUTION CARRIED UNANIMOUSLY 

After Montana Dawood had also spoken fully !in support of it the resolution was 
put and carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Naidu then rose to congratulate the House on the spirit with which it had 
approached the question and solved it. After the strife and victory came the woman’s 
part which was Jo beautify and give “ashirwad” to the victor. She made a stirring 
reference to the-basic unity of the Hindu and Muslim cultures. She would not 
outer into the merits of the terms. They were of no account before the spirit they 
^Pyessed. By accepting the proposals put forward by Mr. Jinnah whom Mr. 
taokhale had described as the bast ambassador of the Hindu-Muslim unity, the 
t ongrecssmen had proved themselves true to lie the natural spokesmen of India 
to tl°e the un, tod nation she extended her appreciation and gratitude 

' Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar before adjourning the house for the day congratulated 
• nc members on their achievement. Moulana Shank.at Ali also spoke expressing his 
appreciation of the spirit displayed by all sections. The meeting then adjourned. 

THIRD DAY— 17th. MAY, 1027 

3. A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

Attendance was t-hinn :r than on the previous days when the All-India Congress 
Committee reassembled at half past two this afternoon. Pandit Motilal NEHRU 
moved : “The A.T.C.C. calls upon the Working Committee to frame a constitution 
tor India in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provincial 
legislatures, and leaders of political parties and place the same before a special 
meeting^ of the A.T.C.C. with a view to its adoption by the Congress at its next 
session. Pandit Motilal said that, the previous day the House having sanctioned 
a very small part of the constitution for India they had now to make it possible 
lov Hindus and Mussulmans to come together and consider other necessary parts of 
10 constitution. The reason why sanction to consult, other parties was required 
''as that the constitution as finally emanating should go forth to the world as one 
lramed by the Indian nation. 

Mr. Pattabi Sitaramayya wanted to know the implications of the motion which 
hau been sprung upon them and demanded to know what happened behind the 
scenes. 

1 he Pandit replied that there was not any secret behind it for they had not even 
time to discuss it for more than a few minutes. 

On Mr. Hamid Khan’s suggestion the word “constitution” wks amended into 
tswaraj constitution.” 

Replying to Dr. Moonie and others Pandit Motilal Nehru said that the Working 
Committee had not considered Mrs. Besiuit’s Commonwealth of India Bill. 

Mr. Pothan Joseph moved that, instead of the words “frame Swaraj constitution,” 
the words “lay down general principles” he substituted. 

Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment laying down that the Working Committee should 
draft a Declaration of Independence and formulate direct action for being placed 
before the A. I. C. C. and the Congress was ruled out of order bv the President 
<>n tin- ground that it not only negatived the motion before the ‘House but also 
. went, beyond the Gauhati mandate. 

Mr. Visvanatham moved for a provision, that such a constitution should reserve 
t( > India itself the ultimate voice in judging the method and the maimer of advance 
and progress. 

Mr. Kausalji’s amendment to include a Declaration of Rights in the proposed 
constitution was accepted by the mover. • 

A Bombay member raised the jurisdiction of the A. I. C. C. to go into the matter, 
ihe President disallowed the objection after which Mr. Sambainurti vehemently 
SP°u the motion. He said that the time was nor for drafting a const it u lion 
wmch would not be worth even the ink and paper on which it would bo writ to t. 
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He also feared that it was a move to force clown their throats the Commonwealth 
Bill which had been rejected by the House on a previous occasion. 

Mr. Joseph supporting the original motion and opposing the amendment of his 
brother said taat something in the nature of scientific thinking was required 
and it would be a fault to merely lay down general principles, Air. Joseph was 
surprised that Mr. Sambamurti of all people who believed in direct action denied 
his countrymen the right of framing their own constitution and seeking the sanction 
of the nation by the Working Committee. 

Messrs. Nimbkar and Jayakar opposed as also Messrs. Mazumdar and Gupte. 

Mr. O. Kandaswami Ohetti gave his full support and said that the motion 
was necessary to inspire confidence as a logical corollary to yesterday’s achievements. 

Pandit Nehru, replying, emphasised the need for framing a national constitution. 

All the amendments except Mr. Kausalji’s having been thrown out, the Pandit’s 
motion was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

4. SUPPORT FOR THE LEAGUE AGAINST IMPERIALISM 

The Committee then adopted a resolution which was put from the chair recording 
the report of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a representative of the Congress at the 
International Congress against imperialism and colonial oppression and for national 
independence,, held at Brussels in February last, and expressing its high appreciation 
of his services. The resolution also recorded the appreciation of the eflorts being 
mad', by the League against imperialism and for national independence founded by 
the International Congress to secure the independence of suppressed nations anil 
recommend to the Congress to give support to the League as an associate or¬ 
ganisation. 


5. ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

. j^ r * ^“Ilabhai Patel moved: ‘The A. I. C. C. calls upon the Working Com¬ 
mit t.^ to organise rural and urban labour in the provinces and to appoint organisers 
for the purpose and to frame regulations in that behalf.” 

A Bombay member asked that the resolution be so amended that, the work of 
Union Guo-res 10113 ^ould carried on in the country in consultation with the Trade 

Mi. Siinivasa Iyengar assured the members on behalf of the mover that where- 
.branches of the Trade Union Congress existed their help would betaken 
!T ' t ,"? U ! d 110 x make . for efficient working if the A. L C. C. should in its efforts 
^ bo O' uov.ii to such consultations, especially when there were many parts in rural 
areas where the lradc Union Congress liad no representative or branch. 

majority Jnen ^ mCnt WaS c ^°^ eate ^ a,ic ^ ^ 10 original resolution was carried by a large 

6. INDIAN TROOPS TO CHINA. 

Mf* i ^- j’ m gaswanii Iyengar moved a resolution condemning the Government of 

Ind ‘ M "'oops t( > China ami demamfing their withdrawal. 

7. AMBULANCE CROPS TO CHINA, 

Srmoved: “The A. I. C. C. appreciates the proposal of the Hindustani 
nnu.il to send an ambulance corps to China and appeals to the country to give 
♦hi, *i n,a ¥ n ? 1 ® u PP° rt *° this humanitarian work to tend the wounded and 

in T 1 10 . ca s u Pp n the Ali-India Board of llindusthani Sevadal 
corju'; M a ^ >raclIca ’ W01 ^ m connection with the despatch of the proposed ambulance 

rli/u J !r l ?,i 1T f 0Ver b , ai(1 . (hat f ! 1e mounded in China were in no way to be considered 

wnrt/u.r from those in other parts of the world and the corps proposed to do such 
*oik amoiv. the Ohmcfw mnn «« ,1 kA ai*. rL* _i 


On the motion of Mr. G. 


■ility at their dispos 
8 . SHOOTING IN MADRAS. 

Harisarvothama Kao a resolution was passed calling 

in the oil strikers 


nn . xi *<, « ' A J uuioiuvuummd 1\ JU H IcbUiUllUn WU 

Jn v ,i.. Government to take action regarding the shooting < 

T° K !' i ,’ s . ridra “IK A. I. 0. C. ftulhvr calls upon 

of the hladra.. Legislative Council to oiler civil disobedience,” 


is may ’2? 3 Devolutions £3 

. A good deal of laughter was caused by Mr. Kelkar and his partv voting for the 
rider, Mr. Kelkar remarking to Mr. Rangaswarai Iyengar’s query “What does it 
matter to me?” 

Further amusement was created by Mr. Satyamurthi later in the dav calling 
attention to the news of the end of the B. O. C. strike in Madras. 

The President remarked amidst laughter that in that case the rider became in¬ 
operative. Me added the rider was passed in ignorance of the fact and called upon 
the {secretary to make a note of it. 

9. THE ENGLISH TRADE UNION BILL. 

Mr. Jogleker’s motion condemning the Trade Union Bill in England evoked 
opposition on the ground of the expediency and the jurisdiction of the"Congress to 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country. 

After a long discussion the President ruled the motion in order on Mr. Pothan 
Joseph’s pointing out that labour legislation in India would run on the lines of 
British legislation. 

Ultimately, however, Maulana Mahomed Ah’s compromise amendment, which was 
accepted by the mover was carried unanimously : This resolution reads The A 1 
• • (; * its hearty sympathy to the British workers in their struggle against tlm 
imperialistic Government which is forcing through Parliament the Trade" Disputes 
luulirade Union Bill which is an open attack on the British workers and is part 
ot me policy of aggression and repression directed against all movements and actions 
ot the people opposed to British imperialistic and capitalistic greed. This meeting 
particularly protests against the attempt to deprive the working classes (if the rhdit 
to declare a general strike”. The meeting then adjourned. 
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10. Ill-treatment of kakori prisoners. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at S-45 in the morning when Swami 
Kumaranand moved condemning Government for the ill-treatment of Kakori nrisoners 
nnd demanding the same treatment as is meted out to political prisoners The 
mover related how he himself was tortured by electric batteries and given wine to 

drink when he underwent thirteen years’’ sentence. The resolution was carried 
iicm con . 


11. Nagpur satyagraiia 


Mr. Raj 


a Rao moved congratulating the organisers of 


the Nagpur Vatyagraha 
help it in other ways. 


Rnd wanted the Working Commitie to collect funds and to 

He Raid that the breach of the Arms Act now practised' is non-violent with 
u view to attain the release of Bengal detenus. He appealed to the Committee to 
support those workers. 

The member from Nagpur explained the situation and in answer to the President’s 
question replied that the movement was undertaken on the casting vote of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Nagpur Congress Committee. 

Mr. B.isanta Kumar Majuradar made a vigorous speech and said that direct action 
determination and movement were absolute essentials for achieving freedom. 

. Mr. Sambamurthi amidst cheers opined that an absolute non-violent situation is 
impossible and to attain the object we must be ready to face some freaks of violence 
°r give up civil disobedience altogether. 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao moved an amendment. He wanted Messrs. Prakasam 
"• K. Majumdar and Sambamurthi to report to the Working Committee on the 
situation. 


Mr. Kelkar in a witty speech opposed both the resolution and the amendment and 
supporti.d his pica by adding that the Working Committee was not willin'*'to 
jjmertake any responsibility. To a retort “Go into the Councils”, Mr. Kelkar saU : 

\Vc are chips of the same block and none is better than the other. Those in the 
Councils have not succeeded nor have they outside thg Councils.” 

Mr. Rangamuda Naidu in opposing the resolution said that the country was not. 
**dy for such a movement. 

Mr. Kelkar put in an amendment which wanted a deputy to report on the situation 
ueieting the portion congratulating the organisers. 

The amendment of Mr. Kelkar was accepted and carried unanimously. 
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minutes all remaining items in 


Tim President quickly disposed of within a few min 
the agenda including Andhra resolutions for Council walk-out, etc. Mr.'^SanTbamur- 
thi 8 resolution that Congress Councillors in view of the absence of response from the 
Government to t.ic national demand should walk out of the councils and devote 
themselves to the constructive programme at the same time making attendance so 
as to prevent their scats in the council from being declared vacated was ruled out of 
order on the ground that it was a direct radical repeal or negation of the 
Gauhati resolution. - ^ 

Mr. Prakasam’s similar motion was likewise ruled out of order. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya s long resolution asking people to devote half an hour every 
daj to secure divine grac and asking Mahatma Gandhi to lie appointed Congress 
Bk ‘ 1 * ov A ^ override the Congress and the All-India Congress Committee 

and t je President shared the same fate as the President thought- it went fundamental¬ 
ly against the Congress constitution. 

Mr. Joglekar’s motion seeking to change the Congress creed and constitution on 
labour and communist lines was similarly ruled out on the ground of jurisdiction. 

Ih- President then appealed to Messrs. Kelkar and Bhopatkar not to press Maha¬ 
rashtra proposal 1 egarding Council question and partv fusion as negotiations had 
not been completed. “ * 

Mr. Ivcikar having agreed, Air. Annapurniah’s resolution dissociating Congress 
irom Council programme was also ruled out as it contravened the Gauhati 
resolution. 

„ Sambammfhi s next motion to delete clause relating to compulsory wearing 
ot Khadi as condition precedent to Congress Membership evoked a mild discussion 
and v nun Mr. Mahomed Ah quoting his previous decision as ex-President demanded 
its being ruled out of order, Mr. Mathra Prasad asked the President to take the 
sense of the House in regard to the matter. 

i he 1 resident refused, remarking amidst laughter that though he was not strong, 
he was not so weak as to delegate his right of giving a ruling. 

The motion v.as ruled out of order, Mr. Sambainurthi having refused to withdraw 

, -' :VCr;l1 resolutions on the Congress Constitution were also ruled out of order. 

12. MADRAS SWARAJISTS AND THE MINISTRY 

Mr Copal Menon moved a resolution of censure against the Madras Swarajists for 
giving their active aid in the formation of the .Ministry in the Council as a etraval 
of tjie Gauhati resolution. Mr Copal Menon sail that lie was ehfrA by be 
Kerala Provincial Conference with moving the resolution. He added that it Was in 
the mteri-s of the Congres discipline that he was moving that re o u io 

Mr. Govuulachari seconded. 

Lhere was a great rowdyism at this stage when many speakers stood up 
simultaneously. On this question the President vacated his seat as he wanted to 
speak. Ft. Motilal presided. 

yir Kelkar, in opposing Mr. Menon’s resolution, said that the question must he 
( i' J’.1.^. ,) 5 tl0 ” al Prol>1°m and the Madras Swarajists should be congratulated 


thing which 
here ended 


. . . IV , , . 4V * , v ^mvuao BUUUIU UC 

on tlleir behaviour. “Don’t be obsessed by “melancholy meanness” a 
was never done when all boycotts were violated,” he said. Mr. Kelkar uere ctm ea 
«.ayin^ : J hough there were examples when a responsible leader boasted of amputa¬ 
tin'*: diseased bmbs we are going to treat Madras with generosity.” 

if’ L a y, ab ;i ’ ,”M r> Kelkar, you have wrecked your vengeance.” 
r-ucli things*quiet! 11 ” 81ttIQg ’ Pftd : ^ am a-humnn being and I cannot take 

Mr. S. Venkatehalam Ch< tti justified the Swarajists’ behaviour in an able, closely 
easoned speech m which he tried to show how the Justice Party was doing injury 
to national interests. J J 

Dr. Moonje opposed Mr. Menon’s resolution. He said : “One of the essentials of 
wll remaiif?” aDgC according to the tim es and if you go on amputating limbs what 

A r A aho . nicd • <f ^° l, l will remain.” 

Dr. Mooije asked them not to make a scapegoat of the Congress lmt to call 
tenders to account. 

Ml '* v'dyanmrli made the most effective spe. ,-h of the dav. He feelingly spoke for 

thf^intf re^is o }!J 011 ]• rb d . f majority to Ids view “We have done" all this in 
nation with a vn w to subserve national interests. There is no- 
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body in the land which is more notoriously reactionary than the Justice Party. 
Remember that if the Justice Party comes into power, the Congress in Madras will 
be nowhere,” he said. Mr. Satyamurti, replying to I\Ir. Kelkar’s retort to ask for 
provincial autonomy, replied that Mr. Kelkar should sit in conference instead of 
passing gibes. 

M.r Mahomed Ali blessed Mr Satyamurti and opined that he would be the first 
man to amputate a diseased limb" if Madras was such and he was sure Mr. 
Satyamurti would help him and further added that he found consistency in all 
that Motilalji has done so far. He gave sharp retorts to Messrs. Moonjc and Kelkar, 
saying that fixed principles in politics cannot be changed as on a chessboard. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu opposed Mr. Menon’s resolution. 

Mr. Nagcswara Rio wanted Mr. Copal Mcnon to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Sambamurti moved an amendment, demanding an explanation from the 
Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Hamid Khan supported Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that he was not aware of the full particulars. Still 
ho could say that there was no understanding between the Swarajists and the 
Ministers. 

Mr: Menon withdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. Sambamurti’s amendment, 
which, on being put to vote, was carried by the House. 

The amendment refers the question to the Working Committee and wants, it to 
ask an explanation from the Madras Swarajists for the so-called lapses from the 
Congress resolution. It was carried by the House by a majority. 

President’s Closing Speech. 

The President’s closing speech was remarkable for earnestness, patriotic fervour, 
and sincerity, qualities which enabled him to achieve so much from the 
heterogeneous elements gathered under the banner of the Congress. Tt was no use. 
he said, talking of boycott of Councils until they came to a time when a greater 
spirit than that of years 1920 and 1921 came over them and they found themselves 
in the same position to which the people of Egypt and Syria had brought themselves. 
Ho asked them not to imagine that the Congress party of the Madras Council would 
escape the arm of justice if they were found guilty and assured them that he would be 
the first to take disciplinary action. Referring to civil disobedience the President 
said he had come to tne conclusion that the movement was not fit to be launched 
by the Congress which was not a sufficiently homogeneous body for that kind of 
work. He thought it should be in the hands of quite a separate organisation 
altogether. Proceeding, the President said that the Hindu Muslim unity which they 
bad achieved at this session of the Committee was the greatest thing that they could 
ever have done and they should rightly congratulate themselves upon it. He 
submitted that they would be able to achieve communal unity by political unity in 
the Congress, lie would tell this in fairness to his Hindu and Muslim friends who 
had cxp'ctetl this llindu-Muslim unity that in was no good thinking that unity 
consisted in joint electorates and reservation of scats, and it was political co¬ 
operation that would bring tin' two communities together. 

The Committee, then adjourned ‘Sine die 
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1 he Congress & Madras Swarajists, 

Mr. Prakasani’s Statement. 

The Working Committee’s resolution fSee page 13) approving the attitude ol the 
Madras Council Congress Party however roused intense opposition from a section of 
Congressmen who characterised the Working Committee’s move as treachery to the Con¬ 
gress cause. Mr. T. Prakasam, member of the Working Committee, who could not be 
preset it at the Committee’s Meeting said: “When we were called upon to oppose the 
formation of the Ministry, it cannot be contended thatwc should be supporting the same 
Ministry when the efleet of that conduct would be to vote even against beneficial 
measures. That is what has happened in regard to some of the matters in the Madras 
Council. I do not wish to say more about 1 his now. The reputation which the 
Congress Council Party attained on account of its weak-kneed policy has been that 
it is the Hon. Law Member of the Madras Government that controls the Ministry as 
well as the Congress Party. I do not believe that the Justice Parly would have come 
into power if this Ministry had been defeated or that the Council would have been 
dissolved as contended by the Madras Council leaders. At the worst, the transferred 
subjects might have been taken over by the Government. Jt was merely a threat and 
blujf of the Justicites and Ministerialists. The Congress Party wore taken in hut the 
consequences have been of a very far-reaching character. The Ministry gained strength 
and moral prestige ami the Congress Party was demoralised. Congressmen were found 
at the doors of some of the Ministers at’ all hours of day and night waiting to get 
some of their own men nominated for taluq and district boards and some other 
favours. Sometimes Congressmen themselves put up rival candidates for nomination 
before the ministers. I am sorry that the Andhra Province to which I belong ii is 
come in for a good share of shame and disrepute in this connection. The Deputy 
Leader of the Party, Mr. Satyamurti, gave a dinner to the Chief Minister in his own 
house just before he left for the hills at which seven members were present and there 
was a discussion on -what terms the Congress Party should co-operate with the 
Ministers. 

“I should not have considered it necessary to go into these details at this stage but' 
for the fact that the resolution of the Working Committee passed on Wednesday is 
not only ultra vires but substantially accepts what was demanded by the Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee and what was virtually ruled out of order by the 
A. I. a C. The Maharashtra Congress Committee wanted to delete clauses (a) and 
(b) of the Gauhati resolution and retain clauses (c) (d) (e) and (f). This the/ could 
not get in the A. I. C. C., but the Working Committee on its instructions mada a free 
gift of the same.” 

Mr. Sambamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. B. Bambamurti said that it was cross treachery to the A. T. C. C. to pass 
this resolution after an amendment had been passed at the A. I. 0. 0. meeting the 
:ame afternoon at the instance of the President of the Congress himself. He added : 
“I can only say that the President hurried the matter in an indecent fashion only in 
his anxiety to finish up the matter finally and to put forward before the country 
under cover of instructions a formula which he wanted to arrive at with the Rea- 
ponsivistB us compromise. I>y a master stroke of diplomacy, the uituation was availed 
of by the President to go beyond even the letter and spirit of the Gauhati progra¬ 
mme and postulate his dictum that clauses (c). (d), (o) and (f ) of the Gauhati 
resolution should hereafter he worked out in co-ordination with other parlies in the 
Councils. Thi; can only be done in co-operation with Ministers that have already 
bun appmoU i. Tliis is really an achievement of the political unity of which the 
President had been so recently talking. Tt would have been more straightforward 
and . honest if the Maharashtra and other proposals before the A. I. 0. 0. for 
considering the Gauhati programme from various aspects had not boon ruled out of 
order and had been giv< n an opportunity of being discussed and considered by the 
A. T. C. C. The A. 1. C. C. will not certainly allow this Supercession .of its powei 
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hereafter by the Working Committee. The wrong, which lias been done to the 
country r hope, will be righted shortly at. the next meeting of the A. T. 0. C. I hope 
the next mating will not be held later than the end of the next month.” 

Mr. S. Iyengar’s Statement. 

f i ,ie ftbove statement of Mr. T. Praskasam and others as well as the mani- 

r ? ls *" c 4 . b y ,hem m the Mtioturl Fibroid questioning the legality of the resolution 
oi the Working Committee as regards the Madras Swarajists, Mr. S. Srinivasa lyenger, 

1 resident of the Congress, issued the following statement to the Pre>s:— 

,, r After the termination of the All-India Congress Committee’s proceedings the 
working Committee met to consider what could be done in connection with' inter- 
party unity so far as Congress is concerned. This has been engaging the anxious 
every one and I am glad that I have received a wire from Maulana 
| valani Azrtd » amongst others, urging political unity. For, in ray opinion, 
Auiaout. some atmosphere conducive to restoration of Congress unity the Hindu- 
nn?i • ni 1 rcsoIu tion could not- be completed by settlement of two outstanding questions 
a u lnqiicniisited so as to make it a living measure of co-operation between the two 
groat i communities. If I have advocated unity in the Congress I have done so 
entirely iOr the purpose of achieving Hindu-Moslem unity. The coming months will 
~9'I tether the spirit and purpose of political non-co-operation with the Govern- 
mtnt. and the bureaucracy is not my inflexible attitude. 

• cm- i>tcnt. n ji]j the Gauhati resolution in its judgment the Working Committee 

lssiuxt ins ruction, to the parties in the Councils which retain the refusal to accept 
I nmmiHclause (a) and the duly to destroy dyarchy whenever possible. The Working 
ffi pin was whit led to issue the instruction ; but it is quite open to the All- 
;r a Committee to put a different interpretation on the Gauhati resolution. 

Pat-,J gff •,i at dnt y requires it to do so. 1 trust the All-India Congress 
CoISSStS • not do , so and support the interpretation of the Working 
instruct inn ilS i Wa ?, the „ T mai . n biisiness of that meeting; but as the general 
tile lender vr , 1C ^ orkin S Committee applied to Iviadras as well and as 

from the \v fP r Madras Congress Party in the Council wanted explicit instruction 
eonsiilorimr Z, kl 5 Conumttea the latter after hearing him and others and after 
to mss it Tn* n- ?.* • ! n ” P asscd *be resolution. The Working Committee was entitled 
with tin' „ n 4 i' v5 lsc l* 3 9 wn powers and as its own opinion without interfering 
Written °r ^ recdom °i opinion of the All-India Congress Committee, 

their netW, P i ?i tl0n ^/ r< ^ m t £ 08e ^presenting the majority of the Madras partv of 
('onffvesl rVm *•!? Mad V as Counci1 " l11 be taken and submitted to the All-India 
Committee lltC ° rtt lts next mcc,u 'S :don K with tliis opinion of the Working 

tw! mpIy 1)COa - ,SO %‘bng runs high in some quarters it should not be taken that 
!h n 1,ltc !? u pn oil the part of the Working Committee to give the go-by 

del ivp l' m. 11 1,1 1 ’r , Congress Committee. If them after had been 

....*•? t ' 1<: inemheis of the Working Committee would have dispersed the oppor- 

L. >' f personal exchange of views on the important question of the inter-party 
\V r licth?M-ei" Ul 1 i r^pbdipn relating to Madras Swarajists was but a corollary. 
iMihlii-Vn | e should have been immediately published and hoAv it obtained 

Lit iw°i i ln> iy S °f. Jndui are matters with which i am not concerned : 
«in„S y i h ? ' no , ***** the propriety of the action of the Working Commitee or 
uiih ' .m 0 "' r Jlld £ n ?™l to the intention of the Working Committee to deal 
t]lil A 1 . 10 , flocsliou without in the slightest degree affecting the authoriiv of 
e All-i nclia Congress Committeo to declare its own interpretation and to 

• ! °P ]nion u l>°n the explanation of the Madras Swarajists, which will 
be submitted m due course.” J 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengars Statemeril. 

A. i’nngaswami Iyengar, General Becrctarv, Indian National Ckmcrre?^ 
lssuetl the foliowiug statement:— 

“1 must say that 1 m i extremely surpri.-ed at, the statement issued by Messrs, 
rn kasam, fSamliamurthy, Jloniiman ami others taking objection to the resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee at Bombay. 

wj K 8ecms mc ridiculous i,o contend that because the A. I. C. C, asked the 
v\ orking Committee to obtain the explanations of tho Madras Council partv and 
place the same before the A. I. G C. at its next meeting for its consideration, 
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therefore the powers as well as the duties vested in the Working Committee by 10 
Congress itself under the. Gauhati and Cawnpore resolutions have been taken an ay. 
Much lees should it be possible to contend that the Working Committee as si 
is deprived of its elementary rights of recording its own opinion on matteis m 
which every member of the Congress is entitled to express an opinion. Hie resolution 
of (he Working Committee on the conduct of the Madras Swarajists is an expression 
of its opinion and is expressed as such in the resolution itself. It is indeed contendon 
that the Working Committee should not form an opinion and should not and eov in 
not place its opinion also for the consideration of the A. I- C. C. .... ^ 

‘•The other resolution passed by the Working Committee in regard to die atttn 
and conduct they should adopt as to the Ministries that are functioning m < '• * 

Provinces and in respect of measures brought before the Council, which come a 

clauses (c) to (f) is an instruction which the Working Committee found it uig.. 
to issue in view of the differences of opinion that have admittedly arisen mid t po 
which the CongTcs3 Council parties in Provincial Legislatures were ciuit.eu to siv 
the guidance and instruction of the Working Committee. , . 

“The Working Committee is bound by the election pledges it ^ has taken no ^ 
members and by the express directions of the Cawnpore Congress, t ie A. • 

and Gauhati Congress to issue instructions from time to time to the party, it n> i 
doubt perfectly open to the A.I.C.C. to modify or,supercede such instructions in - 
until this is done the Working Committee’s acts are not open to question ana i mi 
surprised that Mr. Prakasam should describe them as ultra vires merely ior l 'ie iea.xn 
that h’*s view of the instructions that could bd' issued may differ from that ox tne icji 
of the Working Committee.” , Wn r-„„ 

“It is indeed a hitter irony that while Mr. Kclkar denounces the \\ ! ^ K 

Committee for having refused to accept the responsivist programme and «> ^ 
the responsibility solely at Pandit Motilal’s doors, the Andhra and Lom bay menus 
who have issued the statement should blame the Working . . + f 

having accepted the programme. I hope that Sir. Kclkar would at least ha\c go ■ - 

of the temper that he got into both in the A.I.C.C. and Pandit Nchiu has go x 

as far as in his judgment was consistent with the Gauhati resolution tor r c 

promotion of co-operation and unity between the two wings. Mr. ivc y c ^ 1 1 
can also hardly have forgotten the fact that even if the Working Committee nau 
described to adopt the Responsivist programme definitely conceding liberty to accept 
office in any province or province! on the basis of provincial autonomy, the (iitncuity 
was felt throughout of reconciling any such proposal with the Gauhati resolution. 
In the face of this it seems to me that Mr. Kelkar has been led to carry personal 
prejudices too far in imputing sole responsibility in the matter to Panut -Nehru ana 
ungenerously insinuating a motive therefor. . , 

“As for Mr. Homiraan’s complaint about the supply of news to lue limes oi 
India”, 1 am afraid that in spite of his journalistic experience he is trying to saa(..e 
the blame on the wrong horse for the omission of “The Indian National Jleraia to 
publish the news earber. Apparently his reporting staff have not been as^enterpnsing 
or alert as that of the Associated Prees of India or “The Times of India . xiio 

meeting of the Working Committee in the afternoon of Wednesday was openly 

announced in the meeting of the A.I.C.C. that morning and the representatives or 
the Associated Press of India and “The Times of India” were there outside lie 

• losed room of Mrs. Naidu at the Taj for hours to get at some copies o. t lie 

resolutions as indeed they did on all the days of the Working Committee meetings m 
order to go: such copies as would be available to the press. As General bee retar y. 

I banded over a copy of the two resolutions to the Associated Press of India am. 
bad every reason to presume that they would supply the news to all papers in 
’’embay and all other centres of India. As a matter of fact, no representative ot 
“The Indian National Herald” ever asked me for copies during all the four days ox 
tiie proceedings of the A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee in Bombay. 

Mr. S. SatyamurtPs Statement. 

Mr. S. batvamurti, deputy leader of the Madras Swaraj Party issued the following 
statement to The press :— 

“Mr. Prakasam must now he happy. He has delivered himself o r his tirade against 
Madras Council Congress Party. 1 do not propose to imitate him but l merely want 
>rreei the misstatements roe- 1 in his inf.. ss at Bombay. 

“Tiie Working Committee can and will take care of itself as against: Mr. Prakasam’s 
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attempts thereon. As against Mr. Praknsam’s one-sided statement that Mr. Muthiah 
Mudnliar was not called on to speak. I desire to say that Mr. Sami Vcnkataelialam 
Chetti was run down in the course of his speech, that I was given only five minutes amt 
that several members of the A.T.C.C. who entirely approved of the action of the Madras 
Council Congress Pai'tv and who rose several tiroes were also not ah owed to speak. 

‘*Mr. Prakasam’s statement about the Council Congress Party in Madras that wc 
have voted against beneficial measures for the purpose of supporting the Ministry 
is wholly incorrect. We have never voted against beneficial measures ; . wc have 
never voted with the Government. On the question of excise wc _ carried a vote 
against the Government. On the question of the rejection of the entire demand wc 
remained neutral after having made our position perfectly clear on the token cut. 
On the question of reduction of rcjdstration fees our motion was withdrawn on a 
distinct and satisfactory assurance from the Minister but wc did not vote against the 
reduction. Wc only remained neutral. 

‘•Mr. Prakasam must know bis facts before he attacks other people. The statement 
that the Law Member controls the Congress Party is a figment of Mr. Prakasam s 
imagination. It was the Congress Party which voted down 5 lakhs of Sir C. P. 
Rarnaswarci Aiyar’s Police demand. It was the Congress Party which drew out 
some of the scandals connected with the Mcttur project. It was the Congress Party 
which pressed for Mr. Narayana Menon's release and for the release of Mopilla 
prisoners. 

“Rhetoric, Mr. Prakasam must know, cannot take the place of facts. Sir. Praka- 
sam's ox cathedra opinion that if the present Ministry is defeated the Justice Party 
would not have come into power but the transferred subjects would have been taken 
over by the Government is not based on knowledge of facts. The Party’s opinion 
and my opinion was and is that cither the Justice Party would have come into 
power or the Council would have been dissolved. 

“Had Mr. Prakasam stopped with tliis I would not have cared to reply but lie.'has 
chosen to attack me vulgarly. Let me state the facts. I did not give a dinner io 
the Chief Minister. There was a breakfast at my house at which Messrs* K. 
Nageswara Rao, A. Kalcswara Kao, V. Ramadass, all as true-blooded And bras and 
'patriots as Mr. Prakasam, and Hr. U. Rama Rno, Messrs. Sami Ycnkata- 
chalam Chetti and A. Rangaswami Iyengar were present. Dr. Bubbaroyan was one 
oi the guests. Dr. Stibbaroyan is a very old friend of mine. I was his tutor at the 
Madras Christian College/ We have since been thrown together often at< the Par. 
at the Senate, in the Council and in England year before last. If at a dinner 
attended by so many friends he was also one of guests I do not know what resolution 
of the Congress or what canon of Indian or English, social or political etiquette 1 
have ofiended. There wore only three members of the local Council present. There, 
was a discussion no doubt on political topics but it was not, as Mr. Prakasam 
asserts, evidently from clairvoyant knowledge, as to the terms on which the Congress 
J arty should co-operate with the Ministers; rather the discussion was how die 
Ministers and their party may come into the Congress gradually. I do not believe 
5n political un touch ability any more than in social untOuohability and even Mr. 
Prakasam I will dine with several times, if I can thereby get him to take a sane and 
practical . politics. 

“I regret that Mr. Prakasam should have so far forgotten his responsibilities as a 
journalist and as a public man ns to indulge in his attack on me. 1 know it cannot 
harm me ; it will only recoil on him, but his lowering of political standards should 
not be tolerated by the public,” 

Mr. Prakasam’s Counter-Statement. 

Mr. T. Prakasam subsequently issued the folowing count; r-stntement to llic press 

“In my first statement to the Press in Bombay T stated that the Working Com¬ 
mittee woukl not have committed such a serious error, if it had noticed the scope 
of reference embodied in the amendment of Mr. Sambamuvthi, and- I had hoped 
that the President of the Congress might revoke the instructions when hi attention 
was drawn to it by mv statement. But Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar justifies the position 
taken bv him and the ether four members of 1 the Working Committee on the 
ground that the Working Committee was at liberty to express its own opinion and 
publish it pending the decision of the All-India Congress Committee. The Working 
Committee would certainly have been entitled to express its Opinion and issue 
instructions to the Congress members in the Provincial Councils if the censure 
motion had not been moved before the A. I, G. C. and the same had not been 
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adjourned to another session of the A. I. C. C., the Working Committee being in 
the meanwhile called upon to take the explanation of the Madras leaders and send 
tlic same to the A. I. 0. C. for disposal at its next' meeting. To understand whether 
, ‘-Hmvasa Iyengar’s position is corect, one must examine the circumstances 
umu r winch the reference Avas made and also the scope of authority of the Working 
Committee, The full scope of reference is embodied in the amendment of Mr. 
teambamurthi which reads : ‘‘That this Committee authorises the Working Committee 
to call tor an explanation from the Madras Council Congress Party for not having 
voted down the salaries of Ministers and refused supplies so as to .overthrow the 
Madras .1 mis try and submit the same for consideration at the next session of the 
Committee.” 

,, . amendment was moved by Mr. Sambamurthi at the request of Mr. 

bnmvasa* Iyengar, and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar told me also that we should not 
cany this motion to a division lmt that it should be talked out or adjourned to the 
next, meeting as proposed by Mr. Sambamurthi in his amendment. The amendment 
A\as accepted after Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had given an undertaking that we both 
should inquire into the truth of (lie nleas raised by the Leader and Deputy Leader 
ot r , Madras Council Party. He also said in the same speech that the members 
01 me A. J. 0. 0. should realise the seriousness of the question in all its aspects, 
i ..at he had not been in full touch with the work of the Madras Council Party, 
uiat Jie had heal’d complaints that it was cooperating with the Government too much, 
and that they must look into it if that was so. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in conclusion 
asivecl the House to accept the amendment of Mr. Sambamurti. The amendment was 
then earned as a substantive proposition, It was about 12 noon on the 18th, just 
oc,ore the dose of the A. I. C. C. session, that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar made this 
to tne House to accept the amendment and postpone that discussion, 
lac Working Committee, after the close of the A, I. C. 0. session, met at 2-30 
I'; n ]% on 'lie same day. When it was announced that the Working Committee 
a. ou to meet at 2-30 p. m, I asked Mr. RangasAvami Iyengar Avheiher there was 
**2 - tnng special to be discussed. He said that the question of the explanation of 
t ie Madras Councillors might come up. I told him that there was nothing to be 
cone by the Working Committee beyond taking the explanation, and that I could 
not a tend the meeting as I Avas not feeling Avell. Under the circumstances 1 had no 
reason to believe that the Working Committee Avas at liberty to express its opinion or 
aaou id attempt to express it in the manner in Avliich it has been done. I was living 
m biranr Gnha where both Dr. Moonje and Mr. A. RangasAvami Iyengar, the 
bicneral beeretary. Avere also staying. There Avas a telephone message to l)r. Moonje 
; , !r a,; ou t o p. m. that he should go to the Working Committee meeting. Dr. Moonje 
happened to meet me before getting doAvn the stairs and questioned me whether I 
A\as not aJso gomg, I said that there AVas nothing much to be done after the amend- 
u.n.’i of Mr. sambamurthi had been accepted and after all our efforts to come to an 
understanding on the question of unitv had proA'cd abortive. When I read the 
icro.ution of the Working Committee in “The Times of India” the next morning I 
HP that the Working Committee might have at least asked me on the telephone 
bei ore adopting the resolution. J' was greatly surprised to read those resolutions and 
J. (omd not believe that the Working Committee Avould have consciously passed 
hu-.i resolution. That Avas why J said in my first statement that the Working 
orumitice might have been under a misapprehension as to the scope of their 
authority. Blit avc arc ooav told that there ivas no such misapprehension. I could 
J , ,, P issuing a statement, to the Press having regard to the fact that clauses (a) 
and (bj ot resolution (5) of the Gauhati Congress have been virtually abrogated in 
urn form of I hose instructions, after every effort on the part of’ the Working 
omnnitce to arrive at a common Jbasia for unity between the Congress Parly and 
tJ>e Lvu-i onsivists had failed and after the resolution of tiie Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress ( omnrittee was withdrawn at the request of the President, that the 
negotiations between ihe two parties brought, forih no satisfactory basis of agreement 
and tt'af, if they did arrive at a decision it would be placed before the next meeting 
of the '• J. C. C. 1 hope on a perusal of all these facts ami the sequence of events 
tne f resident wdl see that a serious mistake was made in issuing such instructions 
and that no will endeavour to revoke such instructions even without the necessity 
for calling a special session of the A. I. C. C. for this purpose. It Avould have been 
iroiv eat;, metory, and a basis for real unity Avould have been found, if the resolution 
\ r c c ra i !ll! i Provincial Committee had been alloAvcd to be considered by the 
.j. 1. C. i. ... and a decision had been arrived at What could not be doge by the A. I. 
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0. C. can certainly not be accomplished by the Working Committee and that in the 
form of “instructions” at a meeting at which only five members of the Working 
Committee were present. If the President thinks that the Working Committee was 
justified in creating such a situation, I would suggest a special session of the A. I. 
C. C. or even a special session of the Congress, to decide the all important question 
of Hindu-Muslim unity inside the Congress. In my humble opinion it is much 
better that the Congress should consider the present situation and decide in favour 
of acceptance of ofiicc, if it is so inclined than supporting a Ministry which has no 
party or following in the Council or in the country, and which in "the terms < t the 
Congress resolution we were bound to oppose at its formation and overthrow when¬ 
ever we could snatch an opportunity, and which the Provincial Congress Council 
parties are now called upon by the Working Committee to support a 3 long as it 
serves our purpose and turn down the moment we feel secure that some other anti¬ 
national party would not come into power. 

“As regards the apprehension of the Madras Congress Council leaders, that the 
Justice party might have come into power, if they had turned down the present 
ministry. I would like to point out that in a speech delivered by the Raja of Panagal 
at a public meeting at Boundary Mahal on March loth he said that his party would 
not accept office in the present Council. “Justice”, the accredited organ of the Justice 
party in its issue of March 16th, declared also that that party would not take office 
in the present Council and that the leaders of the party had made the position clear 
in public meetings. This was also stated by Mr. M. Krishnan Nair as President of 
the Tanjore Non-Brahmin Conference on May 7th. As for the dissolution of the 
Council the Government will only act up to the conventions it has created so far, and 
no such dissolution could have been possible with a Ministry that lias no following 
of its own and with the irresponsible constitution given to India under the Mont ford 
Reforms. 


. Mr. featynmurti is very angry. Referring to my statement that there was a dinner 
given m Jus house to the Chief Minister and that the terms of co-operation were 
!!mv i Hr. Satyamurti, while admitting the dinner and the discussion of 

l™®? 1 was good enough to say I was vulgar. If stating a fact is vulgar, 

1 , 1 - 1 guilty. He devoted a paragraph to suggest that I was opposed to ins 
giving a dinner to a Minister as a friend and as an old student. I never suggested 
W , 8c { 01al dinners to the Ministers or even to Government members, unless 
prohibited by Congress policy, were objectionable. Mr. Satyamurti says that it was 

" . .. a - )Ut . breakfast”. I thank him for the correction. May I state below 

some ot ti e i f pies of discussion at this “breakfast”. 

■. o- , , i 1C I\ • ^ l0 Chief Minister would agree to reduce excise to revenue by at 
least do miens tins year, J 

(2) Whether the Chief 
Boards Act by removing 
Taluk Boards. 

..dM’ ^fptrds Mr. Satvamurti’s statement that they did not vote against or remained 
neutral on any beneficial measure I propose to deal with some of them in det-iii 
J" a ^sequent issue. I am very sorry for the present controversy. With a view 
to avoid conflicts, 1 refrained from stating anything in the press or even in public 
meetings because . always hoped that those diftorenccs in the Congress partv both 
in the provincial councils and the Assembly, might be settled after a irani rid 
heart-to-ncart discussion m the A.I.C.C. Under the circumstances l feel compelled 
now to deal with the question m the press with a view to take effective ateiw to 
formulate a definite programme and policy for the Congress either forward at 
backward.” Ui 


Minister would agree to the amendment of the Local 
th rt District Boards altogether and retaining only the 
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The Hindu--Mu slim Unity. 

In a fervent appeal Issued by Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar,. President 
of the Congress, on the eve of the dissolution of Assembly in New 
Delhi, considerable emphasis was laid by him on the need for both political 
and communal unity. The consequences of division among non-official 
ranks of the Legislative Assembly impelled him to warn his countrymen 
of the danger of allowing things to drift. Mr. Iyengar called upon all 
parties in the country to gather under the banner of the Congress, so 
that the nation’s efforts to march to the goal of Swaraj may attain 
fruition quickly. The following is the text of the statement issued 
by him : — 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Appeal 

“Now that the Delhi session of the Assembly is coming to a close, it is more 
than ever clear to my mind that unless control of the Congress over the people is 
increase:.! in all provinces and on a nation-wide scale as it was before our unfortu¬ 
nate differences arose we may not be able to force the Government to come to terms. 
Mahomed an members of the Assembly as well as public-spirited Mahomcdons 
outside are as anxious for a Settlement as many of us are. But there should be 
greater expedition and determination on both sides to come to some agreement. 
I hope that before we leave Delhi wc may be able to arrive at some provisional 
agreement. At least I am not less anxious for fusion of all parties in the Congress 
and the country also expects that we ought to have a reunited Congress. 1 am glad 
that the Nationalist Party has co-operated with the Congress Party most materially 
and has as far as possible carried out the Gauhati resolution. The success would 
have been much greater but for Mussulman members of the Assembly going into 
the Government lobby on some critical occasion in connection with the Currenpy 
and Steel Bills. That the Assembly should have agreed to British preference and 
thrown out Is. 4d ratio is a most deplorable circumstance but it only serves to 
demonstrate the need for greater sdf-ettaeeincnt on the part of all concerned in 
bringing about unity. Mr. .Jimmb’s speech at the array debate was perhaps the 
best'speech of the session and that Mr. Jayakar should have moved omission of 
the demand under the head “Executive Council” delighted me. Most members 
of the Congress have taken keenest interest in studying several subjects and have 
shown considerable capacity and- power in the debates. Figures and finance were 
handled with skill as well as principles and broad policies and there was high 
patriotic emotion inspiring their speeches. There were many speeches on behalf of 
the Congress Party and whatever superior persons in the European official and 
non-official blocks may say, Congress prestige and Congress honour h ive been more 
than vindicated. The army debate revealed to me the fact that Indians are united 
on a demand for an indigenous army even more than upon political. Bwaraj and 
this is the most conclusive test of our desire and capacity for Swaraj. Unofficial 
members have been more businesslike and bitter experience of years is slowly 
teaching us the need for determination and hard-headed alertness. 

“It is refreshing to find the Council of state visibly changing to a more patriotic 
and national outlook. Sir Alexander Muddiman told us that those who lived fhc 
frog should make friends with the crocodile. I have every faith that we shall soon 
be crocodile and our opponents will have to make friends with us, I Live not been 
able to see cither at Delhi or at Aligarh such cultural differences as must divide 
Hindus from Mussulmans. Indian heart beats insistently and generously and calls 
for immediate removal of misunderstanding. 1 appeal to members of all parties, 
both political and communal, to unite without further delay. There is so much 
to do and so much to be gained by union and every day we are losing so much by 
our diii ronces and dilatoriness. I appeal to Congressman and others to organise 
the Congress on an efficient and self-supporting basis in all provinces. The Con- 
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grcg.s cannot afford, to mark time nor to merge itself merelyJwitlT-the Assembly ancl 
Council parties but must forthwith become as it was in the clays of 1920-22 nation¬ 
wide, vibrant and dynamic force radiating goodwill, real and self-controlled unity 
all round. 1 have no doubt in my mind that if we organise and bestir ourselves, 
Mahatma Gandhi and his great organisation and greater leadership will soon be 
available to the Congress as before in the achievement of a common political 
purpose.” 

PA11TY MEETINGS IN DELHI 

The Hindu members of the Congress Party in the Assembly met on 
the 17th March in New Delhi to exchange views on the directions in which 
modification of the existing system of communal representation was desir¬ 
able. The meeting was of a private nature and no decision was arrived at 
though there was unanimity of feeling on the broad aspects of the 
question. 

Some Muslim leaders also met at Dr. Ansari’s house on the same day 
and felt their ground on the same subject. The Nationalist Party 
too discussed the same question in the light of their party’s view 
on the subject. Lala Lajpat Rai’s party also proposed calling ameeting of 
all the Hindu members of the Central Legislature, both elected and 
nominated, on the 2Srd. 

The Muslim Proposals. 

Two day’s after, on the 20th March, about 30 prominent Muslim leaders 
belonging to various groups met at the Western Hostel and dis¬ 
cussed for six hours the question of modification of the existing communal 
representation. They included Mr. Jinnah, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Maulana Mahomed Yakub, Mr.'Shafee 
and the Imam of Jumma Musjid, Delhi. Mr. Jinnah who presided 
read out to the meeting five tentative suggestions sent to him by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar as possible alternatives to the existing pact. These 
Were mostly based on the plea for a joint electorate. The Muslim 
leaders gave expression to individual views discussing what modification 
they held desirable. The recent discussion in the Council of State 
(Sec p. 239) was frequently referred to. Various views were expressed 
by the speakers. 

After a protracted discussion, the Conference agreed to the institu¬ 
tion of joint electorates, tinder certain conditions. It was unanimously 
resolved that — 

‘"Mahomcdans should accept the settlement on the basis of the following proposals, 
fi o tar a? representation in the- legislatures in any future scheme of constitution is 
concerned :— (1) Sind should be separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a sep.irate province. (2) Reforms should be introduced in ; N. W. P. Province 
and in Baluchistan on the same fooling as any other province in India. In that 
case, Mahomodans are prepared to accept joint electorates in all provinces so 
constituted and arc further willing to make to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the 
1 unjab and N.W.F. the same concessions that Hindu majorities in other provinces 
are prepared to make to Mahoraedan minorities. In, the Punjab and Bengal, the 
proportion of representation should be in accordance with the population. In ih<' 
Central 1 ■legislature, Mahomedan representation shall not be less than a third ami 
that also by mixed electorates. These arc subject to ratification by Mahomedm 
organisations concerned ; but it is hoped by those present at the Conference that 
Hindus will accept and Mahomodans will ratify them. The question of the servic- • 
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and other questions with regard to safeguards concerning any bill or resolution 
which might affect religion or custom or usage of either community or affecting 
inter-communal interests were also discussed by the meeting but postponed for 
funner consideration and will be taken up if on the main proposition there can be 
unanimity of opinion.” 

Congress Working Committee's Views. 

The above decision in respect of joint electorates in the forthcoming 
constitution was considered by the Congress Working Committee 
at its meeting in New Delhi on the 21st March and it appointed a sub¬ 
committee to discuss details ; but the Committee recorded satisfaction 
on the whole at the resolution of the Mahomedans. The Working 
Committee was attended by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and A. Banga- 
swami Iyengar, President and Secretary, respectively of the Committee, 
Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Mr. Prakasam. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed on the electorate 
question :— 

“The Working Committee considered the report of the informal conference of the 
representative Mahomedan gentlemen from qjl parts of India together with the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Hindu Members of the Congress Party during the 
last week. The Committee cordially appreciates the decision arrived at the Muslim 
conference to accept the institution of joint electorates all over the country with 
reciprocal concessions in favour of the minorities. The following sub-committee was 
constituted to discuss details with the representatives of the Muslim conference and 
of the Hindu community Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Maulana Mahomed Ali. The Committee trusts that upon 
this basis a satisfactory settlement of the differences between the Hindus and 
Mahomedaus will be speedily effected.” 

HINDU MEMBERS' VIEWS. 

The Hindu members of the Central Legislature met on the 23rd March 
under the presidency of Pandit Malaviya to consider what should Jbe 
the basis of discussion between the leaders of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities on the subject of their representation in the legislatures 
of the couutry. The proposals put forward by the leaders of 
the Muslim community were considered. The following principles were 
generally accepted by the meeting as the basis of discussion :— 

“(a) Joint electorate for all legislatures throughout the country ; (b) reservation 

of seats on population basis in all legislatures throughout the country; (c) safe¬ 
guards for the protection of religious and quasi-religious rights to be provided for 
in the constitution ; (d) question of redistribution of provinces on linguistic and 
other essential bases to be left open for consideration.” 

.A Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces was 
appointed to frame definite proposals after consulting Hindu opinion 
and to make an early report. 

The “HINDUSTAN times” comments. 

The Hindustan Times which is conducted by Hindu loaders like 
Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai commented at great length 
on the Muslim proposals remarking that the spirit behind the proposals 
was one of “ heads I win ; tails you lose.” The paper wrote : — 

“In what way is the establishment of joint electorates connected with the separa¬ 
tion of find and the introduction of reforms in Baluchistan or N. W. Frontier ? 
Muslima feel that in conceding to Hindus the principle of joint electorate they are 
'titled to expect as a price of this concession more power in Sind, Baluchistan and 
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^province where they constitute an immense majority. We, however, desire 
to make it clear once for all that Hindu Nationalist leaders are not asking for joint 
electorates, because thereby there is any likelihood of any increase in the power of 
Jiinuus in India, but because joint electorates, while fullv protecting the legitimate 
interests of all minority communities, will help in the growth of a spirit of national- 
^• l lb eliminating rather than emphasising the dilfcrences prevailing between the 
enuerent sections of the population in the country.” 

fii ^ceedio^, the paper observes: “If Muslims desire separation of Sind to insure 
f nou ’ dominance m one province there are Hindus who would like to re-adiust the 
boundaries of Bengal and Punjab to eliminate Muslim majorities from these two 
provinces. If the former are justified in urging their claim, in what way arc the 
latter not justified in pleading for theirs ? It must, however, be understood that 
redistribution of the provinces should be undertaken if it is at all undertaken at any 
time not to establish or destroy majorities, but facilitate administration of certain 
areas and if separation of Sind is necessary to achieve this end. Muslims may feel 
sure that Hindu leaders will have no hesitation in agreeing to their wishes But 

£i»5?«? s ?5S t !? n is ask ? d A? r mere, y serve a sectional purpose, even Muslims must 
aumit. that if they can justify separation of Sind on communal grounds, why cannot 

ti!!! i^ a f^r 0L \ I ' oa< U us tmcnt of Punjab and Bengal to suit a communal purpose, 
mil 0)ject Muslims have in view is to obtain as much as they can and concede as 
tittle as possible. 

KnrF°‘ lclu( A u ¥ i 1 * 10 P a Per remarks : “We cannot but condemn the spirit of petty 

i hfU lr 1 u 8pire ? ft? rcs 1 oI,,tion a " d fed amazed that such leaders as Dr. 
Ansari, Maulana Mahomed All and Mr. Jmnah should have appended their signatures 

Si, , lf Musl , in l 3 a £ r( -° to joint electorates, we can assure them that Hindu leaders 
too t0 , meet them . , half way in other things and will be prepared only 

y ° c0 l , , ced n ™ aso . n ? b, V legitimate demand of Mahometans and to 

of cAft ft- cxactI f y that spirit tho questions of Muslim representation in the Assembly, 
BalucEanA" ° f Bm(1, and of the “Production of reforms in the Frontier and 

PUNJAB HINDU SAJBHA'S RESOLUTION. 

rho Punjab Hindu Sabha on the 23rd March passed a resolution deny- 
mg the Indian National Congress any locus standi to represent the Hindu 
community m negotiations with Muslim organisation and declaring that any 

at would not be binding on Hindus and that the 
11 f a ' la Sabha was the proper body to deal with such matters. 

T1IE SIKHS ON MUSLIMS’ PROPOSALS. 

CW?\ o-fti V*^ ! ^ft 0 } 1 ' < ’ ai 1 da , r ^' an gal Singh, General Secretary. 
T„ ?• Ar kh . Le , a °‘ ie ’ addi’essed the following letter to the President, 

J nciian JNatioual Congress 



»P altogether. In this 'connection’' 1 am glad to read in the press iW 

ioint^lT^ D ,dS 1 nV a T :l s ft p in the ri * hfc direction in agreeing to hive 
, in f electorates. It, would have been better if they had couratreouslv Kfnnd f , r • • i 

n °f "T™f ion , , of , sen(s ; »n«*er the dreumftam-s jomt eketoe" 

j 1 “ reservation of Beats should be welcomed. For this Mahomedan mfloK , • .! 

the smeorest tiianks of all well-wishers of India, 'it wo[dWe S,, 

here. . But 11, y have proceeded torthc? and h™ S <^^ nvn oortain 
to its acceptance on which 1 am ‘ afraid opinions m^v 
I 01 instance, we will have to meet with great difficulties in the Puniah Thor'^'ft 
mstoad of two major communities for which we will have to nSe ? S 
in llv adequate representation. The Mahomedan friends have been very ^ 

d a V b W & F V°i ^ protection to nomSuslim 

au,, 1 ^ ' Dina, i\. \v. F. and Baluchistan as is afforded to Muslim minoritu h, 

the BiSr^^k U l th f? cart ft Uy lo t lvc out of i{ car ’ c ^ Punjab. Whatdv M r 

lUls 1 1 ask - *^ e ihc y not an important minority in the Funjab like the 
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Muslims in Bihar or the United Provinces-? If so, then what treatment will he 
meted out to them under the new dispensation ? The authors of the Monttoru 
scheme have carefully recognised this fact and have consequently recommenclca 
retention of separate communal representation to them. In the Lucknow I act, 1J1 o, 
the Sikhs were left out of it altogether which had a disastrous effect, on the national 
movement among the S'khs. Both Mahatma.Gandhi and. Lala Lnjpot Kai had to 
assure the Sikhs that proper attention will be paid to the claims of the Sikhs at the 
time of future readjustment of political relations between the different . commune ics. 
J assure you that Sikhs will not stand in the way of national unification of India. 
On the other hand, they will do their utmost to accelerate it all. ve hat r wish to 
impress on you is the fact that special conditions prevailing in the Punjab should be 
taken into consideration and adequate representation be provided for the . nk.is. 
ft is needless to say that the Sikhs arc an important minority with a very large 
stake in the country.” 

In a subsequent statement to the press on the 26th April, Sardar Manual 
Singh said that both Hindu and Muslim formulas for settlement of Lie 
communal problem were defective. The former ignored all minorities while 
the latter ignored the Sikh and Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Hcngal 
and neither of them solved the Punjab tangle which was the crux oi the 
whole problem. He suggested a third formula which was more practical 
and solved the problem. It was briefly as follows. 

“(1) Joint electorate. (2) adequate protection for minorities by reservation of 
seats wherever minorities demand it. (3) the proposal of the creation o new 
provinces on hguistic and cultural basis may be considered on its men ta 
reforms should be demanded for N. W. F. and other new provinces. If agieco (, 
this solves the situation in a way not unfair to any party; for n gives pmtectio 
to minorities only and the Sikh and Hindu minorities will not demand any separa e 
rights in both Bengal and the Punjab which means that communal representation 
will be virtually abolished in those provinces. The underlying idea of this loimu i 
is no protection for majorities. They should be able to protect themselves. It also 
meets Muslims half way. As regards creation. of I new provinces let- iuusurns oc 
assured that non-Muslims will not oppose the introduction of reforms, in JN. w. r. 
and all other provinces. If agreed to, the Hindus should be prepared to give 
adequate protection to Muslim minorities whereever they feel that they bjioukI 
be protected, unless they themselves realise like the Sikhs andChnslians that commu¬ 
nal representation is harmful to the best interests of the minorities themselves, 
because in that ease communal consciousness is awakened amongst the majorities 
as well. 


MR. JINNAH ON THE SCHEME 

In a statement to the Associated Press on the 29tli March, Mi. id. A. 
Jinnab explained that the Mussulman leaders’ offer to thoHindus w.i» not 
fully appreciated both by the Hindus and Mussulmans. He nladc it deal, 
that the ofler to accept a settlement on the basis of proposals marie 
therein was subject to what ho would call conditions precedent bctoic the 
Mussulmans would bo prepared to accept joint electorates with 
reservation of seats. r l iicse conditions arc a stue qua- non ; 

(1) That Bind should be separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate province, (2) that the Reforms should bo mtroducfccd in .sorlii- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province 
in India and that Hindus would agree to support, this demand of the Mussulmans. 
It is only in the event, of these conditions being accepted that the Mussalnm ns 
woukl agree to joint electorates with reservation of 6cats in a I ■ provinces, and make 
collections to Hindu minorities in the matter of the number of representativ-os m 
tlv three provinces of Sind, North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan^ as 
Hindu majority provinces would be prepared to make to Mussulman minorities. 
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This matter of concessions can be discussed and settled by responsible committees 
that may be appointed by the two communities respectively. In Innuib ana 
Bengal, the proportion of representation should be in accordance with lie 
population ; in other words, mixed electorates with the reservation of seats according 
to population. In tlie Central Legislature Mussalman’ representation should not ue 
less than one-third, also through mixed electorates with reservation of scats. 

This offer is inter-dependent and can only be accepted or rejected m its cntiety. 
The Hindu leaders have in their meeting held in Delhi on 23rd Manh h.7 
appointed a Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces to irarnc 
definite proposals after consulting Hindu opinion and make an early report. 

I therefore trust that the country will give the fullest consideration to the oiler that is 
made without, any heat or passion being created ancl in a calm and impartial 
atmosphere. I may point out that in this offer, which is far-reaching, the most 
notable feature is its recognition that separate electorates can only be got rid ot by a 
thorough adoption of the system of give and take. I trust that it will be criticised 
in a spirit of toleration. The question of separate or mixed electorates is after ad 
a method and a means to an end. The end in view is that Mussulmans should be 
made to feel that they are secure and safe-guarded against any. act of oppression 
on the part of the majority, and that they need not fear that during the transitional 
stage towards the fullest development of national Government tlie majority would ue 
in a position to oppress or tyrannise the minority, as majorities arc prone to do 
in other countries. * .. . 

It must be recognised that under the circumstances and prevailing conditions u 
is essential that the political cquippoiso must be maintained. It is to maintain un¬ 
balance that Mussulmans have taken a simple and iuster method with Lie reciprocity 
clause. If this main proposition were accepted by Hindus, then I feel that it tu 
load to a hopeful atmosphere and settlement is within reach. I ant personally nut 
wedded to separate electorates, although I must say that the overwhelming majority 
of Mussulmans firmly and honestly believe that that is the only me thou by wnuii 
they can be secure. I think there arc advantages and disadvantages in a. system ot 
separate electorates. Yet I am not prepared to subscribe to the view that separate 
electorates will constitute an effective bar to the growth and development of repre.-en- 
tativo government. On the other hand I cannot say that the acceptance of mixed 
electorate system is free from objections under prevailing conditions or that it "in 
create complete Nationalism the next day. The question, therefore, of a system ot 
separate or mixed electorates is, as I said before, more a question of methods ana 
means to an end. . 

Therefore, the real issue is how to give a real sense of confidence and security 
to the minorities. Other questions, namely formulae regarding the share of Mussa.- 
mans in the service of tlie country, safeguards in legislatures against bills ana 
resolutions which may affect religion, custom, usage, or inter-communal interests and 
the question regarding other elective bodies can I think be solved if the 
proposal contained in the offer be agreed upon. As soon as I receive a t.ennitc 
answer to the offer from the Hindu leaders, the next step I would like to >a>y' 
would be to call a meeting of the members of the Central Committee ot the ah- 
India Muslim League, the Committee appointed by the IChilafat Conference, the 
executive members of tlie Jamiatul Ulema, the Muslim members of the l ouneii <>t 
Htate and the Assembly, at an early date and nay form a small Committee at inn 
meeting with a view to discuss other matters with the Committee or Communes 
that the Congress, Mahasabha and other political organisations in the country may 
appoint, and then any settlement that may be finally arrived at by tlv~c. 
Committees would of course be subject to ratification by the various organisations 
of the country both Hindu and Mussalman. I may in conclusion say that no tunc 
should be lost in bringing about a speedy settlement at this critical juncture. 

MAPEAB MUSLIM M. L. C.'S OPPOSITION. 

The following statement signed by ton Muslim Councillors of the 
Madras Council was communicated to the Press 

“At a meeting of ihc Muslim members of the Madras Legislative Council hold on 
the 28th and 30th March to consider the question of joint electorates tentatively 
agreed upon by Muslim leaders of Northern India subject to certain conditions 
being fulfilled, we, the undersigned, after careful consideration of the full significance 
of joint electorates have come to the conclusion that, under the present circuiv.^mcs. 
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joint electorates for Muslims in this Presidency particularly will not only prove 
detrimental to the political advancement of the Muslim community but will also 
jeopardise the interests of the Muslims and to a very great extent hamper the 
friendly relationship that exists between the Hindus and Muslims”. 

Maiiai;asiit.ra Support of Joint Electorate. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the M. P. C! C. held 
a * Tx? n ‘i 0n *^9 3rd April two important resolutions, one. relating to 
j question and the other relating to the constitution 

of the Congress and work in the Councils proposed by Mr. N. C. Ivclkar 
were adopted . J.hc first resolution was to the following effect:— 

'{he suggestion about joint electorates should be wholly acceptable. 
Without joint electorates it is impossible to establish political unity in 
me country. (2) The Mahomedans demand that some seats should also be reserved 
or mem m the elections.. That suggestion also is likely to meet with general 
acceptance It would be just to reserve seats in proportion to the number of 
a aianomcdaii electorate : but Mahomedans being in a majority, Hindus should be 
iioeral-mjnded enough to consent to the reservation on a population basis. But the 
i lanomectans should regard this concession as the maximum concession. If the 
population basis is accepted Mahomedans will have to sacrifice some scats awarded 
to Jicra in accordance with the Lucknow prtBfc ; but Mahomedans must be prepared 
V J- UC ]? (3) This meeting is not agreeable to the proposal of separation 

? r r Q*} 1 ^ lc Bombay Presidency. At the same time it thinks that there should 

)c no objection to give Sindh its proper position when a formation of provinces on 
linguistic basis is undertaken throughout India. 

The second resolution ran as follows 

In resolution No. 5 of the Gaubati Congress which relates to work in the 
Legislatures, clauses A and B should be deleted, clauses C. and I). E. and F may 
remain as they are. The Congress should not lay down any definite rules for 
acceptance of Ministerships ; but it should be left to the elected members in 

election to the 
amendments 
the country 

. _ , , - r -.-Jung Ministries impossible in each province. Ministries have 

jten formed and are so far working. The electorates have been brought into existence 
ioi q*' demand of the Congress placed before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
,V . . , 8 11 oi for the Congress, tlierefore, to set up its mandate in conflict with 

tiicir wishes, flic original theory being that the electorates arc to elect their repre¬ 
sentatives ami try to express and enforce their will in the Councils so far as they 
may be able to do so among the elected members. In most of the provincial 
Councils, members elected on g non-Congrcss ticket are in a majority. It is 
obvious therefore that the electorates are not in favour of the restrictions placed by 
the Congress upon the formation of the Ministries. What must be a reasonable 
course to follow is that Ministries should be allowed to lie formed in the first 
instance ; but, ns the Governor in each province has been found to follow the 
constitutional practice of seeking to form a Ministry in the province by inviting 
tiie numerically larger groups in the Councils to offer their nominees for taking up 
Mini terslups an attempt should be made to form in each province a Congress party 
0,1 i. x only elected members but oven other member* who may be willing to 
vork ilie Councils in a national spirit and for the benefit of the country on the 
lines and m the spirit of clause (c), (d), (e) and (f) in the Gauhati Congress 
resolution. Iresumably a party so formed would be numerically larger than any 
otiicr paity in the Councils aiul will have therefore an opportunity to offer the 
nominees jo work m the national spirit. It would of course be open to such a 
party to demand pledges or understandings from nominees offered for acceptance of 
°' llC0 a “ or *he Ministries have commenced to work and function in the usual 
manner. It would soon be discovered whether the Ministers are behaving in a 
nianner calculated to secure the object of the party and if the Ministers are found to 
!k oil the right lines generally and to help the Councils in carrying out its will 
wien tne Ministers would naturally ig 'ported in their measures if these be found 
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supportable on merits. If however the Ministers arc fount! to be administering their 
departments in a spirit contrary to that of the above mentioned clauses of the 
Gauhati Congress resolution, then they would be asked to redeem their pledges and 
undertakings or to resign if they arc not prepared to do so. In case the Ministers 
do not resign under the above-mentioned circumstances the party should defeat or 
even pass a vote of censure on the Ministers concerned anti further take the 
opportunity at the next budget to cut down their salaries and thus remove them. 
The Ministers who are enabled to take oflicc with the approval and support of such 
a Congress Party will always be found bettor than any other Ministers who only 
rely upon communal vote dr Government support. The point is that the Congress 
Party should take advantage of the constitutional practice . resorted to by the 
Governor of calling upon the numerically larger groups to nominate candidates for 
Ministerships and give their nominees a chance for enforcing the will of the electorates. 
Unless this is done Ministries will always go to people unamenable to popular 
opinion or not bound by any pledges or understandings. The reason for adopting 
this course is just the counterpart of the reason for which the Congress tries to 
capture elective seats in the Councils, the reason, namely, that it is much better in. 
any case to prevent places of power and privileges from being captured by 
undesirable men. A vacuum cannot and ought not to be allowed to exist ana 
should be filled by the better sort of men. As far as possible the Congress should 
be prepared to decentralize her work. So much of the national work as can lie 
done through the councils should bo left to the councils ; but there is an amount 
of national work that cannot be done through the councils under the present 
Government of India Act or even in any impending amendment of the same, for 
example, relations with Native States, Foreign atl'airs. Army and Navy administration, 
higher Civil services, the Secretary of State and his powers, fiscal and financial 
autonomy, Asiatic Federation etc., do. The Congress shoultl reseve her time and 
energy for these and other transcendental matter. There is enough work for the 
Congress in this respect and much less scope for friction or difference of opinion 
between the diderent sections of Indian opinion. Further the Congress should aspire 
to act not as a propagandist be fore any particular view of national salvation, much 
less for particular interest in the country. She should he like a League of Nations 
or an international body taking upon herself the duty mid the responsibility of 
resolving as far as possible the growing conlltct of different interests in India. The 
Congress should be in itself or should carve out its body an Arbitration Board for 
this special purpose. The Congress will retain the respect mid love of the Indian 
people as a whole only if she puts herself on that higher plane. The present 
restrictions about Congress members ou account of kluuldm dress etc. should be 
removed if the Congress should be really an All-India and thoroughly representative 
body. Also, the constitution should be so framed that apart from the representatives 
of local electors, elected members of the different legislatures i i India should 
have a place in the Congress automatically as a matter of right by reason of their 
election to the Council according to some scheme of representation, 

Bihar Muslims* Opposition. 

A special meeting of the Muslim representatives of Bihar and Orissa were convened 
On the 8th May in the Anjuman Islamia Hall. Patna to consider the Delhi scheme of 
joint electorate. The hall was full. Sir Ali Imam, Sir M. Fukhruddin. Messrs. 
Sarfraz Hussain Khan, Shaft Daudi, K. B. Mahomed Ismail, Messrs. Abdul Aziz, 
Mahomed Hussain, Athar Hussain Quaize, Ahmed Hussain, besides delegate's fr .an¬ 
other districts were present. 

Prolonged discussion centred round the Delhi proposals. Sir Ali Imam, Montana 
Shatfi Daudi. and Mr. SycdAziz, supported the Delhi proposals and pointed out that 
in most of the provinces as in Bihar a tew Muslim representatives returned through 
separate communal electorates could not safeguard Muslim interests without the 
help of non-Muslim members who outnumber them. Any proposal emanating from 
them was turned down by Hindu members. Muslim representatives did like-wise. 
All this created misunderstanding and mischief Militant Hindus were relumed to 
Co • noils to crush legitimate aspirations of Muslims. Muslims luid separate electorate 
for 7 years but bail they gained anything ? Laws were n ule in Council to sate- 
gaard the interests of all communities and not to injure any of them, Sir Ali said 
that no community or nation would prosper unless it canto in contact and competi¬ 
tion with others. When .India attained political free torn Muslims would lose much 
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by position of isolation. Muslims should think that whereas communal electorates 
had their use only once in three years, they cannot help their relations with Hindu 
neighbours. Muslims would by their separatist tendency meet with economic boycott 
and retaliation and be even feared that Muslim life and property were in danger 
in villages. This w r as because their separatist tendency had aroused suspicion and 
hostility in the minds of Hindus. If Muslims themselves wanted to stand aloof he 
saw no reason why they should complain of speeches at the platform of Hindu 
Mahasabba. . • 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mahammad Ismail, the Hon'ble Sir Fakhruddm, Mr. 
Atahar Hussain and Khan Bahadur Nawab Shrafraj Hussain Khan led the opposition 
to the joint electorate. Sir Fakhrudclin said that under the joint electorate chances 
of friction would multiply. Friction could be avoided if good feelings were restored 
between the two communities. .But good feelings eoukl be restored if Muslims 
surrendered some of their rights. Even then ho was doubtful that communal friction 
could be completely avoided. Khan Bahadur Nawab Shrafraj Hussain Khan said 
that separate electorate was necessary so long as Hindu .mentality was not changed. 
He complained that Hindu members of the Assembly did not display impartiality 
in matters of introduction of reforms in North Western Frontier and Ajmer e. 

Discussions were adjourned in (lie afternoon when the following resolution were 
adopted : —“In view of the fact that some leaders of the sister community are taking 
advantage of the proposals made at the Dcihj Muslim Conference and there is danger 
that Muslims would be deprived of their rights of separate representation without 
their rightful demands being accepted and in view of tnc fact that separate repre¬ 
sentation of minorities was necessary so long as oommunalism reigned supreme m 



and religious rights of Mussulmans and 1ms recently been given public expression 
on the platform of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at Patna, this conference _ of 
Mussalmans of Bihar and Orissa is of opinion that the proposals for replacing 
separate electorate by mixed electorate are premature and as such harmiul to the 
interests of Mussalmans and therefore this conference deprecates any attempt to take 



and Sindh should at once be separated from Bombay presidency and constituted 
into a separate province and hopes that Hindus as proof of their change of heart 
will support these demands of Mussalmans and thus pave the way for settlement 
of political differences.” 

Alt-India leaders in bombay 


About this time most of the Congress leaders were coming 
in Bombay to attend the AJ.C.C. meetings. They held informal con¬ 
ferences in Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
on the 13th and 14th May. In these conferences the future policy 
and programme of the Congress as well as the communal questions 
foiincd tiic subjects of long discussion. The position of labour in the 
Congress programme, the Delhi Mahomedan offer of Hindu-Mosletn 
settlement and unity between the Swarajists and ftesponsivist parties 
in the Congress ranks were also the chief questions round which a 
vehement discussion centred for over three hours without coming to 
any conclusion. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar favoured at least a partial 
surrender to the Responsivists in the interest of unity, although 
Maulana Mahomed Ali opposed the proposal on the ground that too 
much surrender would load to the extinction of the Congress. On the 
question of Delhi Mahomedan offer strong views were expressed on 
both sides. Some favoured the Jiimah conference proposals while 
others refused to countenance any move for separation of Sind from 
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Hu ®°P l ^ a y Presidency. The decision however 
All India Congress Committee meetings held on the 
sequent days. (For Proceedings See p. 9.) 


was put ofl‘ for the 
15th May and sub- 


Bombay. Decisions and After 

Onnm 1 ?/ r! llC auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madras District 

:VlS g £L v C T l !l ]lttce A A | m S lc „ Tr et V 1K 0f , thc V ifcizens of MivJl ' iUS held on the 
v , y ^ the Gokhale Hall, Madras, when Messrs. S. Srinivasa Ivenoar ft.,mi 
Venlcatachalam Chetti and others spoke on the “BombayAll-India 5 

•md’MraS, T d p a t ter ” M , r * n a , Sat y, am } lrti Presided. The hall was fnlly crowded 
Messrs^ Piakasam and Bulusu Sambamurti were present on the platform. 

tl.,I ;,Hi n , l1, in opening the proceedings said that no one regretted more 
men A*fwhich the controversy had assumed among the Congress- 
could not «oV- n a t c 1 'Awl Part y and the outsiders were concerned in it, he 

S wtthcW \! ‘“ ?! th r i,ut .« a™ then h, would 

concttnod tL! °n h So fa f a9 his - Ct : n urades-in-ams the Congressmen, were 
were 0 ?mmipSJffoh£ OT ^ rU * , i me, i ' vhosc P atnofcl sm were undoubted and whose motives 
SSuld 10 kecn i. y regr ?T ted as profoundly as any body else that there 

oilK- in tl txonhle among them. He was satisfied, however, that there were 
iin iffiimfl ^n r f ry 111 ‘?\ ln Herstartcl in which would he ended sooner than their enemies 
O'if? rW ani 1 C1UR M frienc ^ 8 r j 10 P? for anc l bo was sure they would all be united 

that tlm CommSc 1Jann ?i 0f i freeti ?“ ; uu ! Swaraj. Their enemies need not imagine 
hoMn GO gre f meu would be misled into troubled waters. That would never 
eountrv R «« long as the spirit of freedom existed among the rauk and flic of his 
\ f n* n i •• ,10fc Propose to speak to them on the propriety or otherwise of the 
th e ' WnVlH™ Th f w«f.» “alter to bo decided between the A. I. C. C. and 

be dooi?! 5 n , g , Coinm ' tteo oJ ? which he had not the honour to be a member. It would 
that under IT** r th( i proper tunc and place. He only ventured to say 
iSesilm ^ooonstitutionof the Congress, under the direction of their election 
InS g S’)i i 7A? ,k M R C om.mttce had every right to issue instructions to the Congress- 
them not ® asked only the public to watch the discussions amongst 

staidlnf tf 0 ^L ereS H 8pectatore enjoying a cock or bull fight but as men under- 
witl fA 1 i • r°f° wbo were engaged over this conflict were actuated on both sides 

oidy h uLMf fh 0f n ' ot \ VCy - .Ti ht ' y ^ h( ^v. done wrong; ah er all thevwer, 

for nn^A i ^ , th ?y, had ei red they had erred not m malice but in good faith not 
P rsoual gain but for public advantage alone they had done it. 

strona+h**!!* ^estion before t ¥ m 'Y iW this ; Were th, 7 going to use or abuse the 
eonSl dv tll ° f0rt P 0n 1 e ^. ectcc } “embers of the Madras Council in order 
1) , ll, . 0 l r unconsciously, directly or indirectly, to enthrone in power and in oOicc 

conSnTi o for 91X lon ? y ear " 8at as nightmare over this province, which .allowed 
( ] <v ' i .1 v “*e communal cry to be raised over every public activity and tried to 
IW, this , l n : ovi,K>c into becornii! the Ulster of India? Except the Ran of 
w*nil n. , P'' 1,01 ! a friends and dependents, no patriotic Brahmin or Christian 


. ui iiatiuiuuisiu tiiiii 10 me uiuuesT oi inuiri. t ubho 

‘•c .nones were short. They all knew or ought to know how the Justice Pariv when 
, A ilce - tl J rou , g 1 h , lts le& der declared on the tioor of the Council that political 
srTl , A? shoul(l be treated worse than criminals. That party, in fact, while in office 
•. a liieir power again and again to the bureaucracy. He would ask them to t ike 
on,°r *V; ( ' 0Un t t Ibe attitude of that party towards khaddar, prohibition and non-eo- 
| elation about which now that they were out of office they professed their abmm- 

.•Mi l M'lin nviihij th/v . 1. f ^1.. ...... I!. . ... 11 .i t , n 


i lhe critics and the caiubd Iriends no\v forgot all that; When the 

»t,i ll ! c larfy were in power, they hounded out non-co-operation, khnddai- and 
ainifma Gandhi. But now the Raja of Panagnl was saying that Mahatma Gandhi 
‘ 11 PTJ'oat. man and he would unveil the latter's portrait, though he would not 
‘;ccept liis politics. For about 0 years this party persecuted nationalism. Tako 
' i am J ilft question of prohibition. Sir. A. P. Patro’s partliian shot on the subject 
leu be- was compelled to lay down his office was seen in the Government Order of 
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August The order said that prohibition was an impossible, y. local option was 
unworkable and the rationing system was not practical and therefore they could do 
nothing to bring about temperance. The Chairman could multiply instances of 
1 . it, .did they want, lie asked, that such a party should lie put in power 

again ? The Congress Party in the face of this thing did what they considered to 

do the best thing. A few words now about their candid friends and critics. 

. THE JUSTICE PARTY AND THE MINISTRY 

itlr. I lakasama and his friends told them that the Congress Party in the Council 
was wrong in their judgment and if only they had defeated this Ministry the Justice 

i artj would not come to power or the Government would have resumed the 

administration- of transferred subjects. Why ? Their friends even went to the length 
ot saying that there could be no dissolution of the Council. Let them first, note 
the one geographical fact, viz., that Delhi was far away from Madras and they, the 
Congress 1 arty, knew the exact situation here. Mr. Prakasam was not here and 
liie Congress Party, after careful consideration and talks with friends and foes, 
came to the conclusion that if they were to defeat the present Ministry they were 
hiecd with two alternatives : viz., either the coming into power again of' the Justice 
j any of if that party kept its promise not to accept office, the Governor would be 
compelled to dissolve the Council. The Congress Party were taking long quotations 
from the speeches of the Raja of Panaga 1 and Mr. Krishanan Nair to show that 
that party would not accept office. The speaker did not wash to offend the canons 
ot public opinion and criticism. But lie was entitled to say that lie refused to take 
those speeches. seriously at their face value. He had been deceived in the past and 
he was not going to be trapped again by the promises of that party. What worth, 
he asked, were the promises of the members of that party ? Their promise was that “Ihey 
will not accept office in die present Council.' Did they '(the Justice Party) or did they not 
want the dissolution of the present Council ? Tiie speaker had got the authority of a 
high official, whose name he would not disclose,that at that time negotiations were going 
between the Private Secratacy to the Governor and the Raja of Panagal and that the 
Kaja of Panagal should be summoned to form a ministry anu as Ministers they should 
be allowed to go to the country and with all the prestige, influence and patronage 
. their disposal, a re-election should be held. Those were the terms of the negotia- 
nons. Then, again, they were told that they and the Justicites could have joined to 
deteat the Ministry. On tile floor of the House both Mr. Sami Vcnkataehalam 
Cketti and the speaker said on two different occasions and several times outside that, 
it any accredited leader of the Justice Party would make a public declaration either 
on the floor of the House or outside, that they found dyarchy unworkable and 
that they would not aeept olliee under the ayarchic scheme, the Swarajya Party 
.would have also given an assurance and would have joined them to defeat the 
present Ministry or any other possible Ministry. He would still repeat, that under¬ 
taking with a full sense of responsibility. Let the Justice Party accept it. 

THE OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

Then again their traducers said that the Governor would not dissolve the 
Council according to the established conventions. The speaker, however, knew 
of no such convention. The resumption of transferred subjects by the Governor had 
happened in two provinces only, in Bengal and in the Central Provinces under the 
rules of the Government of I ndia Act. Resumption of transferred subjects was a 
very serious responsibility which could be done only with the sanction of His 
Majesty s Secretary of State for India. And further before tin 1 Secretary ol State pave 
any sanction for su< li transfer lie would have to bo satisfied that there would be 
no possibility of the formation of any Ministry in that Council, 

they were perfectly willing to face tlie electorates at any time but not, at the 
dictation of the Raja of Panagal. Political parties all over the world chose their 
own time to go to the electorates, li was only six months ago the electorate re¬ 
turned them in generous numbers. Taking Madras City alone, i: gave them abound¬ 
ing confidence by returning four Swarajists to the Hindu and one to the Mahomfedan 
constituency. His party refused to be stampeded into an election for the sake of Raja 
ol Panagal and bis friends, 

CHARGES AGATNST THE 8WABJISTS 

As regards the browing put of Ministers’ salaries, a charge was levelled against 
them not only by their enemies bnt also by their friend-. lie.did not desire to 
answer Lis enemies, beeausi they could never satisfy them. To the extent that 
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came from their friends he ventured to give in all humility an answer and 
hoped that answer would be accepted . The speaker next read out the charges made 
against the party in the issue of ‘‘The Swarajya” of the 29tl». instant. He then 
said that he would chulangc any one to prove that they had ever voted against 
beneficial measures. ‘The Swarajya* had quoted Mr. Munuiwami Naidu with regard 
to the cut in the Ministers’ salaries for the purpose of showing that the Swarajists 
only professed to destroy dyarchy. He could understand the object of dragging 
them into his party’s net and his object was to get into office. But he could not 
understand “Swarajya’s” object in quoting Mr. Muniswami Naidu to lash the Swaraj- 
isis. When did Mr. Muniswami Naidu become a friend of “The Swarajyw’ to get 
the honour of an editorial mention in its sacred columns ? He would only say that 
he too was of opinion that the ministers ought to reduce their salaries. In a poor 
country like India they could not a fiord lo pay such high salaries. They remained 
neutral simply because a ministry was there which could be destroyed at an * opportune 
moment without playing into the hands of their enemies. 

Proceeding, the chairman dwelt at length upon the charge that the Swarajists 
voted against beneficial measures. The Swarajya Party had never helped the Gov¬ 
ernment. In support of this “The Swarajya” had quoted the discussion on the 
subject of registration fees. The Minister in charge of that department replying to 
the token motion stated that he would certainly do all that was possible for him to bring 
about a reduction in fees. Again the authority for “The Swarajya’ was Mr. 
Muniswami Naidu, a member of a party which moved a vole of censure against the 
paper for some remarks against the President and the Swarajists came to its rescue. 

1 ho object of the token motion was to get the purpose for which ir was made and 
tue minister had given his assurance. Were they to be blamed if they refused to be 
drawn by the Justicites in their game ? If the minister did not do anything on the 
matter then the time would come to censure the ministerialists. With regard to the 
charge on this very same question Sir A. P. Patro while in office refused to make 
any reduction, What was the reply of Mr. llanganadha Mudaliar concerning the 
grant to the Andhra University ? Greater grants were asked for and the Chief 
Minister said that Rs. 1,15,000 was the amount that the Vice-Chancellor himself 
bad askul for and that was put in the budget and that ii the schemes were ready 
lie would give more grants. What was the charge on this subject ? The last charge 
M “Jhe Swarajya” was resolution No. 5 of the Gauhati Congress which had 
directed Congressmen to throw out budgets and refuse supplies unless othe rwise direct¬ 
ed by the A. I. C. C. That was a matter of interpretation of the resolution. Their 
mvn interpretation was certainly not inconsistent. On the question of the General 
Hospital scheme they did not support the Government. The proceedings of the 
Council would reveal the next position. They asked the Hon. the Law Member at 
j "ty to mind his own business on the question of the Irrigation Bill. They refused 
belp to the Second Minister when he asked them to give evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee constituted to amend the Religious Endowment Boards Act. Did these, the 
Chairman asked, show co-opcralion with the Government ? lie concluded by saying 
•bat the enemies of the Congress were many who were unscrupulous and resourceful 
mid ho appealed to his friends and the public to help them and to stand by them in 
the hour of crisis. 

MADRAS SWARAJISTS’ ACTION JUSTIFIED 

. Mr. Sami V knkatachala m Cm/m, who was next called upon to speak, said 
la t the manner in which the Swarajists were attacked by (heir opponents v,,.s 
unworthy of any decent man ; and the time had come when they must hit hack. 

. °y had sufficiently explained why it had become necessary for the .Swarajya Party 
U fi* °*Conncil to remain neutral and allow the Independent ministry to remain iii 
mhco in view of the likelihood of the Justice Party being again put in power. Mr. 

> aiubamuvti who was one of those who thought that the Swarajya Party should 
'ave overthrown the present ministry had himself not been sure whether they would 
be doing the right thing if they voted against the present ministry. The" speaker 
Mooted from the speech of Mr, Sambnmivvti, and maintained that as there was no 
Possibility of seeing that the Justice Party was not enthroned, they did not seek the 
defeat of the Independent Ministry and allow'ed it to continue until a favourable 
inity presented itself to it of killing. Dyarchy. This action on their part did 
b°t militate against the spirit of the Gauhati resolution. It was true that the Justice 
l arty declared that they would not accept offices in the present council but the Swarajists 
here shrewd enough not to be led into its ruse and respond to ils overtures. Ho 
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had two reasons as a leader of the Party as to the way thee remained neutral on the 
question of the reduction of minister’s salaries. If they agreed to a reduction in the 
salary it would mean that they agreed to the continuance of the ministry while in 
reality they were waiting for a favourable opportunity to defeat the ministry and 
make* the formation of any other Ministry impossible. That was why they thought 
it best to remain neutral. There was no retreat at all ; the Swarajists were m their 
seats but only thev did not vote either way. He characterised the attacks in 'lhe 
Swaraiya” aeainst'the Swarajists in the Madras Council as being unfair. Jie was 
astonished, he said, that, a leader of the position of Mr. Prakasam who was a 
member of the Working Committee should have completely ignored the wording ot 
the Gauhati resolution when he levelled his attacks against the party. Only subject 
to clause (d) they could throw out the budget and refuse supplies ; Mr. J raknsam 
conveniently omitted to take note of this fact. There could be a good deal 
ambiguity in the Gauhati resolution for which (lie Congress party in the Madras 
Council were not responsible. It was the leaders like. Mr. Prakasam that- were 
responsible. Having been responsible for the resolution, to criticise the Madras 
Swarajists in that manner was unfair. He would request Mr. Parkasam to be. more 
charitable towards them. Strong epithets had been used in “The Swarajyv leading 
article of Saturday. The speaker was not really sure whether these were intended o 
hurt the leaders of the Madras Council Party. They had, in fact, shown shrewdness 
tact—(Mr. S. Satyamurti : Nerve )—and nerve. Mr. Prakasam must have watched the 
movements of the party ; but having failed to give any lead, he now criticised 

He had discussions with Mr. Sambamurti at this anxious period ; but he .also 
did not give the proper lead which he said now was the proper lead and Jett them 
in doubt! (Mr. Sambamurti : Absolutely no doubt). It was quite uncharitable on 
the part of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Sambamurti in these circumstances to find fault 

with the Council Party. , , ... . . 

In regard to the proceedings of the A.T.C.C. he must make a complaint against 
the President of the Congress : because if he had only allowed Mr. Govindachan s 
resolutions to be voted in the House, all this controversy would not have arisen, 
because the majority of the A.I.C.C. would have voted against it and there vou.u 
lie an end of the matter. Perhaps lie wanted to chastise the Council party and 
please the oppositionists, and therefore he pleaded for referring the resolution to 
the Working Committee. They were bound to respect the verdict of this Committee 
in whatever way it might have been given. There was nothing objectmrable in tne 
procedure adopted. In fairness to the Congress Executive this controversy must 
cease. When at least a theoretical unity had been reached, they ought net. to create 
disruptions, and indulge in recriminations and bickerings. He had absolutely no 
hesitation in saying that what they had done in the.Madras Council was the best, 
under the circumstances ; and it was only providential that they had acted m such 
a manner as to keep out the Justice Party which was thirsting for power once 
again. 

A Domestic Quarrel. 

Mr. O. KANDASAMI Chetti considered that these differences of opinion were 
rather calculated to strengthen the Congress Party and not weaken it, because 
each section was coming to understand the standpoint of (<ic othei sec ion. As 
a proof it rould point to the presence of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. ..amba- 
murti at this meeting. He was sure it was a domestic quarrel as Mr. batyaramti 
had said ; but only it. was carried on in too loud a tone and their neighbours were 



Committee that the Madras Council had to face its critics. It had to face the Justice 
Party and the bureaucracy. If the Madras Council Party should be asirong vi'iipon 
with which >o beat the bureaucracy, the Working Committee thought that the hands o 
that party ought to be strengthened by the resolution. Had Sir. Prakasam been 
present at that, meeting he would also have agreed with the resolution- ( Mi. . iakasain . 
Oh )—and all this controversy would have been avoided. In fact, the resolution 
regarding Madras Swarajists came in as an illustration of the arrangement v men had 
to be entered into with the Responrtvists in the matter of acceptance of office. I be Working 
Committee had to distinguish between those office-holders who held themselves anj<e(, 
slaves of the bureaucracy ami those who held offices as a trust on behalf of ike people 
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in their fish! against the bureaucracy. In making that distinction, he believed the 
Working Committee had done well and he had no doubt that the country would 
endorse that decision. If they looked at (he decisions in the right perspective and in 
the spirit of union, conciliation and tolerance, they would realise that what the 
Working Committee han done was just, the thing that was wanted. 

Tub Gait hat i Resolution on Council Entry. 

Mr. B isheer Ahmed speaking next said that there would have been no occasion 
for this controversy at all if both the censure resolution and its amendments were 
discussed at the A. I. C* C. meeting and put to vote. He was perfectly certain that it 
would have been defeated by a majority. This controversy was started by their political 
friends who had forgotten the principles on which the Council-entry question was 
based and the Gauhati resolution. Those friends were merely clinging to the letter 
of 1 he resolut ions and had forgotten the spirit of them. The Congress mandate was 
to throw off all Ministries and not one Ministry. Would they have achieved their 
object if they voted against the present Ministry — No. Mr. Prakasam was not in the 
know of things. “The Swarajya” kept silent over this affair when the matter came up 
before the Council. What had happened afterwards for “The Swarajya’’ to attack 
them on the 29 th instant after a lapse of nearly three months? The paper, as an 
organ of the Congress, having acquiesced in that position, was not at all well-advised 
in taking the present attitude now. It was wrong on its part to do so. It was simply 
giving a handle to its enemies in the country and abroad. If the Congress asked 
them clearly to come out of the Council, they would gladly ohev the mandate. It was 
not right, that motives should be attributed to them or that their bonafidcs should 
he questioned. There was no pact or secret understanding'. The Congress had long 
ago suspended non-co-operation with regard to keeping up of social relations and tics 
with other parties. What was wrong if political subjects were discussed at dinner 
parties ? To bring such' a charge was unpleasant and undesirable. “The Swarajya’ 
had forgotten the very object of token motions. Token motions were not often pressed 
to a division if the object of the motion was achieved. ( Mr. Prakasam : Tt is !not a 
censure on the Government). Mr. Bashcer Ahmed : “Not necessary.” If Govern¬ 
ment, he then said, assured them that they would try to do wliat the motion required, 
it had served its purpose. The Congress was not in the Council, to oblige the Justice 
party and thus place them in power. If those critics knew that the action of the 
Madras Swarajya party had the approval of tlie President of the' Congress. (Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar : They knew that, it had his approval and as well as of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru ) then those friends were not justified in taking up this attitude. It. 
meant then that he wanted to condemn the President. Such a. thing ought not to 
he allowed. The speaker then pleaded strongly to give a free hand to 
the Congress councillors in carrying out the Congress policy in the Council. As 
hir as the Council-entry question was concerned lie was of the view that wisdom 
ley in preventing the evil and making the best of the inevitable for the best interests 
of the country. 

An Appeal to Non-Brahmins 

Mr. C. Mitthuranga Mudaltar in the course of his speech explained fully the 
position of the Congress Party in the Council and pointed out that there was no secret 
agreement in their work. He told them that from his experience he had found out that 
they could not place confidence in the words of the members of the Justice Party as 
long as that party believed in dyarchy. He knew that even in the Congress Party 
there were members who pleaded at the time of the Gauhati Congress for the acceptance 
of ollice. (A voice: Mr. Muthia Mudaliar is one of them). These friends made 
common cause with tho Raja of I’anagal and his friends in attacking the party. There 
might he difference of opinion among them ; but when once a decision had been 
arrived at they must be loyal to that decision. He then_ explained tho importance of 
• he A. 1 . C. C. resolution concerning Hindu-Muslim unity and asked their friends to 
help in carrying out that resolution, lie suggested ttyit the time had come for (ho 
pon-Brahmins also to give up the pica of reservation of scats and to fall in with the 
joint electorate. It teas only in unity that the salvation of their country lay. 

A Resolution 

The Chairman next put from the chair the following resolution which was carried 
unanimously :— 

“That tins public meeting of the citizens of Madras places on record its joy on the 
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release of Srijut Subhash Chandra Bose and prays for his early recovery and restoration 
to full health and strenth and calls upon the Bengal Government as - a bare act of 
tardy justice to release all deteones who arc still detained unjustly.” 

One. among the audience cried out that lie had a resolution to move. The Chairman 
said that he had already called upon Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar to speak and after lie 
had finished, the interrupter would be .given a chance to have liis say. 

The Woking Committee Controversy 

Mr. S. Srinivasa iyengar. who was (next invited to address the meeting, said 
that he was inexpressibly saddened by the controversies regarding the proceedings of the 
Working Committee. He hoped that* better counsels would prevail ; if they did not, 
then he had no doubt that in the fulness of time the country would determine what was 
the right thing to do. He would ask them to dismiss all personal and acrimonious 
controversies. He wanted to tell them plainly once more that lie was not responsible 
for the action of the Swarajists in the Madras Council. It was true he sent a telegram ; 
but. that was only in reply to Mr. Sami Von katachalam Ohctti’s communication 
soliciting his advice. In his telegram to the party lie did not advise them one way or 
the other. lie left their action on the situation entirely to their own discretion and 
judgment. His view was that though the All-India Congress Committee or Lie 
Working Committee had general control and superintendence over the Congress 

Council Party, they could not deal with the situation as the men on the spot. Tie had 

always acted upon the golden maxim “Trust your friends.” He had not. yet seen that, 
the majority of the Congress Party had betrayed the trust reposed in them by the 
All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee. Notwithstanding the 
frantic attempts made in some quarters to break up the solidarity of the. 

party, lie hoped that the party would continue to be united. When they 

were fighting against a foreign Government what, was necessary was a well-knit and 
disciplined organisation running bn wheels with little motion, nopposing 
there was a difference of opinion between the Viceroy and the Governor 
of a province or a Governor and the Collector in the district, they would not see any 
controversy about it hi the press or the platform. There had been such diflcrcnccs 
of opinion ; but they wore all expressed privately and settlements arrived a l . Hint 
was why a handful of Englishmen were able to rule this big country and that was 
where the success of the British administration lay. Swaraj could be built up only 
by building up a big party, by smoothing out the differences and making the 
people work together ; and not* by making any section rebel against another section. 

£ 1 1 i*i • -i * _ :.. innMiio wrn , 



who were s' tenuously attempting to pull down the foreign bureaucracy, comd easily 
pull down the edifice of the Congress. That, was the game which was being plajed 
to-day. He would appeal to them to consider the majority decision of the working 
Committee as a safe decision. When the time came for the Ail-.ndia Longitss 
Committee to express its opinion, let the dissentients by all means criticise it. but 
in the meantime let them not carry on a propaganda against the Working Committee 
and the A. J. C. C. Swaraj could not be won by such a propaganda m the press ; 
it could he won by common endeavour and common action. He would as.< trie 
dissentients not to carry on the personal campaign and play into the hands ot then 
political opponents but to sink their differences and march ahead unitedly for k.\\<uaj. 
The present controversies over flic Working Committee decisions were due to nothing 
hut distrust, misunderstanding, suspicion and loss of temper. He would again 
repeat that the All-India Congress Commit tee would consider the whole matter 
and come to a decision upon it. The Working Committee was a responsible .;ody 
and ii hod acted under its powers. It was loft to the Ad-India < digress ( omii'i lee 
to endorse the Working Committee’s resolution, modify it or abrogate it. He could 
not sci? why all this bother about it. Because the Working Committee was prompt, 
he was accused of having deliberately conspired to prevent the n ' 

no before the A. I. C. C. No fouler charge had been made agmsi, him : and he 
mu; : tel! them plainly it was a deliberate lie. Ivmally hdse was the charge that a 
was the prime mover behind the instruction issued by the Working Committee. What 
happened was that Mr. S. Vcnkataclmlain Chetti and Mr. kandaswaim ( hetti 
;*sse(l upon the General Secretary of the Congress and himself to bring up the 


pro 


subject before the Working Committee for a decision. 
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Mr. Katidaswami Chetti later brought a draft of the resolution and he circulated 
it to Pandit Motilal Nehru and oilier members of the Committee. Panditji alteicd 
Ihe draft leaving however the first portion untouched. It was considered by the 
Pnmmittee ancl passed. To suggest that there was a conspiracy and the speaker was me 
So mover, monstrous. "\VI,y should a man like him do that f . Presidents!™ 
of the Congress or no presidentship, he could not stoop to those things. Beany it 
was all a newspaper stunt ; and it was set on by Mr. Hormman, as ho himself 
said “to pull down the oligarchy !” If the lead given by the Working Committee 
was ’not. correct, there were constitutional means open to him and others to set it 
aside. But why this campaign of calumny in the press and platform. _ . 

-\il that was necessary for them to do, said Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in. conclusion, 
was to realise their duty, which was to support the majority view m the existing 
Congress organisations. He appealed to the young men m particular to learn le 
value of discipline, self-restraint and of doing flings quietly as far as possible 
avoiding personalities. The road to success lay in trusting somebody and not in 
distrusting somebody and dividing the people. He once a S a ™ a PP® alo< } l0r su PP^ t t0 
the Working Committee without minding technicalities, \\ bother I am right or 
wrong,” he pleaded, “If you give me a chance, I will take the Congress a. step 
further and for greater success at the end of the year. Notwithstanding the criticisms, 
I feel undaunted because I have full faith in God, in my conscience and m my 

The^Cluiirrnan,Vising^next, said that he received a resolution from a member of 
the audience on Nagpur Satyagraha. It was too important and controversial a 
resolution to be discussed at the meeting at that late hour. Discussion might be 
had on a subsequent occasion. He then declared that the purpose ott.ie meeting 

was over and had the meeting dissolved. .. . M , , , 

A section of the audience expected that Mr. Prakasam would be abowcni to speak 
•at the end and finding the meeting was dissolved without calling upon him 
to address them, they cried out ‘shame, shame, as the meeting was 
breaking up. 
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BEZWADA-1ST MAY 102 7 

A general meeting of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee was held at 
Bezwada on the 1st May 1927 under the presidency of Mr. T. Prakasam. About 
70 members and large number of visitors were present. After the passing of two 
condolence resolutions when the subject of election of Working Committee members came 
up Mr. C. Ramasomayajulii pointed out that they witthin the Council were suffering 
under a great disadvantage as they had to obey both the decision of the P. C. C. 
and the Congress Party within the Council, that in order to obviate this difficulty 
at least to some extent he would suggest that all Congress M. L. C. s should be 
brought within the Working Committee either by election or as ex-officio members 
changing the rules of the constitution if necessary and that if this were done the 
Congress M. L. C.s and other members of the Working Committee would think 
together and see that their resolutions and mandates regarding the work within 
the Council would be given effect to. Put the Council followed the former general 
policy, of course electing as many M. L. C.s as possible to the Working Committee. 

TILLAGE RECONSTRUCTION 

The Secretary then placed the sub-committee’s report on village reconstruction 
before the general body and pointed out that it contained the ordinary scheme of 
work and that it entailed an expenditure of Rs. 1,900 every month and that it* 
recommended for collection of money. The President pointed out that he was in a 
hurry to work out this programme, that he was about to deal with the currency 
problem with reference to this subject, that a report was already in the A. J. C. C. 
and would be discussed at the ensuing meeting and that it would be better for them 
to wait and lie over this subject until the decision of the A. 1. C. C. The subject 
was therefore adjourned. 

OONTRUCTIVJE PROGRAMME ADVOCATED. 

After this two resolutions were discussed regarding the conduct of the Madras 
Legislative Council Congress Party. Six M, L. Os present explained the facts and the 
circumstances under which there were defections in the party on certain occasions. 
They also pointed out that they were obliged to obey the majority decision in the 
Council even against their own will. 

Dr. B. Subranvmiam then moved the following resolution :— 

“As the Council programme instead of being a means to attain Swaraj is unavail¬ 
ing and a waste of time, this Committee resolves that the leaders should turn their 
attention to and carry on propaganda with great zeal for the achievement of the 

constructive programme.” 

After lour hours’ discussion it was carried by 28 against 15 votes. 

CALL TO COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY MEMBERS 

Mr, A. Govindachari, Editor, “Batyagrahi” then moved the following resolution:— 

“Whereas the Congress Party members of the Madras Legislative Council did not 
throw out the Ministers’ salaries in pursuance of the resolution passed at Guntur 
by tlie Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in accordance with the Gauhati 
Congress resolution, but disobeyed it, this committee condemns such action and 
further resolves to call upon the councillors elected by the Andhra Provincial 
Congress Party to resign their membership in council.” 

Mr. V. L. Sastri of Madras raised a point of order that this resolution was 
already given notice of by the mover to the A. T. C. C. that it would be discussed 
threadbare to arrive at a definite conclusion and that therefore this resolution might 
be taken up after the decision of the A. I. C. C. at Bombay. 

Mr. K. Sarweswara Sastri also added that the A. 1. C, C. which made the 
selection of these councillors at the time of elections was competent to deal with 
this matter. 



COUNCIL congress party condemned 
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to 

the 


Mr. A. kales wara Rao further pointed that he was bound by a pledge given 

the A. 1. G. C. in winch it was mentioned that lie was to vacate his scat in i _ 

council in case he wilfully failed to carry out the policy and instructions given by 
t he Congress or the A. T. C. C. and that therefore there was no idea of the Provincial 
Congress Committee there. I fc would therefore request the President to rule the 
resolution of Mr. Govindachari out of order. 

The President. Mr. T. Prakasam pointed out that the Andhra P. C. C. passed a 
resolution at Guntur giving a mandate to the Congress Party M. L. C.s to throw 
out Ministers’ salaries and that this committee was competent to discuss this 
question. He could not know how the A. I. 0. C. which was to meet in -Bombay in 
a . * cw days could base their judgment when they would not give their opinion. 
Alter all this committee conveys its opinion to the A. I. C. C. 

llie mover accepting the president’s suggestion added after “resolves” the words 
to reoommend to the A. I. 0. C.” 

to the hoii.-e* ^ astv ‘ rei narked that there was no previous notice of such a resolution 
ihc president ruled that the resolution was in order. 


DISCUSSION ON THE RESOLUTION 

^ r * Govindachari speaking on the resolution mentioned the reason for his resolu- 
Mi !V i ■ r . ll ’. l,) K the Gauhati resolution (V. Work in the legislatures) and to 
•i i , lea , re opinions, lie stated that at Gauhati in the Subjects Committee there was 
Vr* *^, iy debate on the introduction of the words “oppose the formation of a 
UKtry bv other parties” and there was an attempt made to clear the misappre- 
1 ,, n ^ 0ns * Mr. lialakrishna Banna in the open Congress moved an amendment for 
acting that provision “which made it obligatory on the Congressmen in the 
1 ouncils to do their best to prevent the formation of ministries.” 

in opposing it Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar said: “The Caw n pore resolution insisted 
i non-aceeptance of offices and it logically followed that the Congress must oppose 
ton ** matl on of Ministries by others. The ommission of the words “oppose the 
J nUk ! ou °f a ministry by other parties” signified that the Congressmen need not 
.i ‘ u J, 0 Ministry but could form a bin ami ministry. That was deception that 
fv Congressmen should not practise.” Again, Mr. Sen Gupta in the ^Subjects 

8iu< ^ * l M'herc was no change of programme of Mr. Das. It liad not 
>n i; n .\ :U , A C ls >' or watery. On the other hand the provision that the formation 


of AT* * 1 .• * V/ll tuu IHdJt L 1 HU 1 1 tau |HUYi»lUll LJLlZlb IdLiv JAMHUUlUli 

<t,> i vlC i 8 » nuis * ; ” 6 opposed showed that even loopholes were remedied and no 
\ vaR kft.” Mr. Satyamurti in the open Congress said: “That’s why I am 
f/r . • 0 c e . oGetion of the provision on stating that we must opt Rise the 


formation of ministries. If there 

, I'} 11 forward binami leaders who would accept lliem.” Judged by these 
words, continued the mover, they said that that provision meant that the 
iv(*rf «r R hould lie opposed. It could further lie said that their Madras Ministers 
cail vi • ,in jtmi who were being supported by the Swarajists which they themselves 


fi. '• 1,1 neutrality, etc., not there was any response from the Government to change 

nwnw- S i°i.u. the words “necessary for the healthy growth of national life” 

abst- ° i ! n c ' - W) have become their shelter for everything. Their M. 1. Cs 
diK(i| UI • fhpm solves from voting on the prohibition question in the council thus 
que-’P' 10 ^ * 10 -^Mhra P* 0. C. resolution calling upon them to put the prohibition 
oi)inin° U '1' ^ 10 coune ^: Even hignicn like Mr. B. G. Horniman have expressed theii 
(i on lla that the actions of the Congressmen betrayed the trust reposed by the 
a reii/'i] 8 * u , the country. Again, the minority of the Congress Party submitted 
tl, (> • ,** i to the Secretary of the A. I. 0. C. which also spoke to the same. Since 
letter e n Y° rt WU9 not published yd except some extracts, he next read the 

his V- i m !- ver aftor -ding it pointsl out that that letter itself would sulfiee for 
ffanL- ; 01 ' 110 ^ a, M that the minority members should be congratulated for their 
g a t ! f. 1 i Mr. Satyainurti’s arguments defending tlieir action in council wen not 
to :.r U)r >, him. Mr. S. Wnkataeliallani Ohetli said that if they wore linked 
thev b!" 1 } le l r Bei ds they would do it with no fear of being re-elected and that 
y no tear that the Justice Party would coiue back to power but that on the 
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other hand “even after dissolution T am sure that the Congress Party would be 
returned in a larger majority than now.” He, the speaker, was of the same opinion 
and that was why he wanted them to take an honourable course to restore confi¬ 
dence and prestige. The menace of the Justice Party could not be an argument for 
their remaining in the Council. Is it to kill the Justice Party or the Dyarchy, he 
asked. That is the point they have to consider. The All-India manifesto (ie., the 
election pledge) did not say that they should go to councils to defeat the Justice 
Party and there was no such mandate. 

He might remind them of the conditions at the time of the “walk-out” and of 
their leaders telling the united Nationalists that they would remove the ban and 
of those discussions. Again, they opposed the Sabarmati Pact and defeated its 
purpose. Lastly they heard the rumour that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said at the 
time of the formation of Ministry that the Swarajist Party should move in friendli¬ 
ness with the Independent Ministry. That could be seen from the interview given 
to the A. P. I. on December 16 by Dewan Bahadur Rangachari, who said : “The 
new ministry, I know, has the moral support of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and his 
party. This did not appear to have been contradicted. While opinion being such, 
Mr. Iyengar in his presidential address at Gauhati pleaded for opposing the Minis¬ 
ters and also got the resolution passed there. What did lie do afterwards ? They 
heard that he sent a telegram to the Madras Congress Party not to throw out 
the Ministers’ salaries. (Laughter.) The speaker concluded by saying that they would 
better consider whether the keeping of such ‘'degenerated councillors” within the 
Council would be more beneficial to the country than asking them to resign 
their seats. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. K. Rangachari of Tuni. 

Next Dr. B. Hubramaniam’s resolution was taken up. 

2. CONTJUJCnVE PROGRAMME 

In the course of the discussion it was felt that the resolution (drafted in Telugu) 
v as too strongly worded and was sounding very harsh and at the close of the 
discussion it was modified. When translated, it. ran thus: —“As the Council-entry 
programme instead of being a moans to attain Swaraj is proving futile and waste 
of time, this committee resolves that the attention of the leaders should he turned 
to carry on propaganda for the achievement of constructive programme with 
great zeal.” 

In the course of his eloquent speech Dr. Subramaniam asked bis hearers to 
realise whether their ideal was Swaraj or a lesser thing, whether they would fight 
for Swaraj or for petty offices, nominations in local bodies and so forth. From the 
conditions prevailing at Madras and in Council, they must see whether they were 
going back to secure small emoluments. If they really agreed with him he would 
ask them to pass his resolution. 

Mr. M. Rangiah Naidu seconded the resolution. 

The discussion on the above resolution (i.e., moved by Dr. Subramaniam) was 
then proceeded with. Mr. F. Sarveswara Sastri in opposing the resolution criticised 
the speech of the mover and asked his audience to realise that their M. L. O.’s 
were equally patriotic. Mr. C. Puttabhi Sitarama Gupta also opposed. 

Mr. Mandeswara Sarnia made a.statement that the consequences of the Ministers’ 
actions created a crisis. 

The tension in the discussion became great and every one was coming forward 
P, : peak first. The President called upon the M. L. C. members to speak out their 
minds frankly and tell the house clearly the happenings and circumstances relating 
to the Council affairs. He said that the committee had the right to know facts 
though of a private nature and that those things should not enter the press. 

Mr. Dr. Nurayanaraju pointed out in his star ment that he was one of those 
who would carry On propaganda about flic ideal of Swaraj* He could not agree 
that Council-entry alone was responsible for the present, depression in the country ; 
because from 1022 to 1926 no one went to the (Jouitoil from Andhradesa on behalf 
of the Congress. It had to be taken up for want of another better programme. 
If they wanted to revive non-co-operation he was not. courageous enough that they 
could effect anything after coming out of Councils. He would certainly come out 
of the Council., if they showed more effective work outside. He could net think 
that Andhradesa would sutler if 10 or 12 Andhra:; enter Councils, when there were 
so many other big and good leaders available ; only they must work outside 
vigorously. He did not. forget about khaddar and was working for its. development. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 5T 

He would assure them that they ( within the Council ) did not kill the higher ideals 
in them.. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao following him explained the peculiar and critical cir¬ 
cumstances they were in. On one side they had to face the Justice Party and 
Communalism and on the other the grievances of the people. When non-co-operation 
ryots were not given water for the irrigation of CCO acres, should they not help them? 

Is it not necessary to work within the Council? He then explained what took place 
in their party meetings and why they had to be neutral in Council. He did not think 
that there would be [retrogression in' the country if a few went to the Council. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri pointed out that the wording of the resolution would tend to 
give a sense of censure upon their M. L. Cs, who had rendered great sacrifice, who 
wont- to jails and who were as good patriots as they were. Their aim should always 
he to conquer the enemy and not to alienate their own men by using harsh .language. 

It was well-known that their Councillors did not go to Councils as a matter of 
fascination. By the entry of the Swarajya Party in Councils and local bodies there 
was a change {or nationalistic outlook, and for the development of khaddar. He would 
therefore ask that this resolution should not be passed. 

Mr. Unnava Lakshmi Narayana was also opposed to the resolution. He said 
that, the talk about constructive programme had become a fashion of the day. If 
they would consider about Hindu-Muslim Unity, they would see it was kept aside. 
About national education, schools were started and closed and some were still linger- 
"'g- Then Khaddar. What were they doing ? Where was the defect ? It was in 
the men themselves but not in the change of outward dressings. 

Mr. Venkatappayya and others asked the speaker to show such suitable 
programme. The speaker reiterated his sentence and said lie did not know. Mr. 

A onkatappayya said that they could find no better programme than non-co-operation 
in Which the constructive programme forms a part and that that should he revived, 
^ne speaker pointed out that they were in a critical position. 

President in winding up the debate referred to the constructive programme 
and l\Ii. Lakshminaraynna’s remarks thereon and asked whether he was talking about 
constructive programme for the sake of policy. They were persons who newly entered 
me legislatures and were now realising their position and gaining experience. 

Hie resolution was put to vote and carried, 28 voting for 15 against. 

Alter 4 hours, Mr. Govindaehaii.s resolution with the amendment was carried- 

Second Day’s Proceedings. 

_ Hie Andhra P. C 1 . C. again met on Monday morning, the 4th May* under the 
1 res id on tab ip of Mr. T. Prakasam. About 10 members were present. 

3. Need For United Action. 

The third resolution which was moved and seconded bv Mr. M. Annapumich 
and M. Tirumala Rao ran thus : — “In view of the conduct of the Congress Party 
ln the Madras Legislature and the Assembly, towards the Ministers’ salaries and 
tiie Finance Bill and various other matters, this Committee recommend? to the 
A I. C. C. to dissociate the Congress from all obligatory activities in tlic legislahms 
as imposed by the Cawnpore Congress and advise the Congressmen of all parties 
in the legislatures to form into one single party so as to present a united front 
to the bureaucracy.’’ 

Mr. P. S. I’rakasa Rao moved an amendment to the preamble of the resolution 
which was agreed to by the mover. It read thus when translated:—“Whereas social 
and religious animosities are prevalent to a great extent in the country, whereas the 
results of the elections of 1926, were not better than those of 1923,on account of 
differences of opinion among the Congressmen themselves, regarding the Coyuxi! 
programme, whereas under the advice of the President of the A. 1. 0. 0., Sri man 

Srinivasa Iyengju- the Madras Legislative Councillor, acting against the Gauhati 
resolution, did not throw out the Ministers’ salaries in th< Madras Legislative Council 
and whereas the prestige of the Congress is being lowered on account of these 
reasons, this Committee recommends to the A. I.C. C. to dissociate the Congress from 
all obligatory activities in the legislatures, as imposed by the (’awnpore Congress 
and advises the Congressmen of all parties in the legislatures to form into one single 
Pariy ;o as to present a united front to the bureaucracy.” 

I his resolution was afterwards withdrawn owing to the passing of another 
resolution which was as follows:— 
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p„ , Vlmicns the Government have been subjecting to unbearable sufferings I be 
,9lga! yctonns, especially Mr. Subhas Chandra Rose who is in the jaws of death. 
n imping them unjustly in prisons without (rial, whereas the Government Jiave. 
iciiiMxi to accept the minimum national demand and whereas flic resolutions passed 
»>y Urn Legislative Councils were being treated with scorn and ‘restored’ or ‘certified’ 
and whereas the Government were resorting to such autocratic methods, this commi- 
iccjnosfs the AJI-Ijidui Congress Committee to resolve that all Con press members 
” e Assembly and the Legislative Councils shall come out of them keeping their 
♦£t\i y T 3 n nR attendence only and shall not take part in debates, and further 
(.'*£ * ie y 8aa ;” cany on progaganda in the country educating the people on matters 
o n nance military, railway, etc., explaining the evils done to them by the Govern- 
men , and snail work the constructive programme and prepare the country for the 
early attainment of Swaraj.” . 

Mf- Ronaka Pattabhi Rami Reddi in moving this resolution explained the 
a imgs of the Bengal detenus and condemned the repressive policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. V. L. Sastri seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J\. Karveswara Sastri and M. Balasu bratnnn ja Gupta opposed the resolution 
Stating that it was inadvisable to call upon the representatives in the legislatures 
not. to take part in the debates and also that those in the Councils were doing 
tii 0 ‘! host in the furtherance of the constructive programme. 

Mr. M. rirumala Rao supported it. and pointed out that the present. Congress 
t arty in the legislatures were acting against the spirit of Mr. Das’s policy.' He 
advocated self-reliance. 


Mr. K. Nageswara R 
could not be taken up 
resolution, 


-ao Pantulu raised a point of order that this resolution 
as it would contradict the spirit of the Gauhati Congress 

The President, ruled that if. was in order, because this committee could send any 
locommciidation to the A. r._ 0. C. The President then spoke of the conduct of the 
Congress Party and conditions in the Assembly for the benefit of the house. 

Ine resolution was car rial by 13 against 8. 

4. Money for constructive work 

Mr. A. Kales warn Rao moved a resolution to appoint a sub-committcc to collect 
one lakh oc rupees for the execution of the constructive programme. After a dis¬ 
cussion tor nearly an hour he withdrew the resolution at the request of (lie 
members. 1 

5. Enlistment of volunteers 

. M. J>. S. Gupta seconded by Mr. Kalcswara Rao moved a resolution for 

the enlistment and training of 500 volunteers and it was carried. Messrs. M. Narayana 
is.ao, A. \ enkataramayya, A. Kalcswara Rao. ’J'. Prakasanr, and Mr. B. H. Gupta 
formal a sub- committee to carry out that resolution. 

G. Responsive co-operation 

• ' 1 akasam, the President, then moved the following resolution 

in Iclugu : Tins committee- recommends to the All-rndia Congress 

( immittee that, m case the A. I. C. C. should reject this committee’s rceommcnda- 
;! on to call upon legislative members to Jccej) their seats vacant, and carry on agita¬ 
tion in the country, it be resolved that the legislative members shall resort to com- 
]>!■ e co-operation with Government and accept Ministerships and such other offices.” 

i 4 i n S'?}' a r rccd <() i a( / ¥ r : r> * Nnrnyftnaraju’8 amendment, at the end of his ; viz., 
ana uuv. it be resolved that they shall resign their seats in the legislatures ami 
j’viy again stand for re-clcction to put this new programme into operation.” 

Mr. t. batyanarayana rajsed a point of order that, the A. J. G. G. was not 
competent to go against the spirit of the general (Congress resolution of Gauhati and 
that i he present resolution he ruled out of order. Mr. V. L. Sastri and Mr. A. 
Kaleswaia Rao furtJier spoke on the point of order that this resolution was against 
the poliey of self-reliance as adopted at Gauhati. 

i 11 !i Y* kakshmina.rftyana.vrho acted as President temporarily to decide this matter 
hew that since a new situation had arisen this resolution could he discussed, 
i f L .' i JSava >’ ana RgJ 11 , seconded the resolution. He said that the present lcgis- 
Ja ]\e inemhcrs gave a pledge to follow obstruction policy in the Council and that, 
therefore they could not offer eo-operation to Government, bo it would be proper 
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S.P? "I 1 ? 1 , 1 them *? K»fon their seats and under a new nledco 0 f co-onerdion 

^ondTo an Crd Birkcn!Sd VCr i ^ bc ' p1 f s ., And impotent to carry it out. they must 
co-op.•'rat ion ' to Government! 'They must Tavc° they ^uM acl 

to jSi u^tg roso|ntionp!' nr,0rStan:1 “* ”*** *"* o£ •«"<* "i4,i boini able 

i w'uV'?! :l T l°"y/ h >: tHacnss&n for throe hours on this resolution, 
nothin*2 a nti«L Voukatappayyn who war, requested to speak, said that there was 
moot for ovorT- l f f ° rle3pau ' ?\\ d 'iespondenoy. They co-opcrated with the Govern- 
oi)»ntion I y yc ; u ' 3 an / il ? cn ,' hr - v wcn< ”P a step forward in Responsive Co- 
oi^d thSiof W - ilS brou * h ’ ,n by Lo \ They went up still further and 

‘•omc onlv fi n "! non-violent held, with the Government. Co-operation would 
and mcriHnnlx 1 }j^ t ' )0 . am ^^ ,on ^ or independence. All thoir past stru spies 

disheSaf tt« u d ho i , " 1 „T\ Their hearts must he sound. They should not be 
usneaitoned Tie suited that the. resolution might be withdrawn. 

in rollre ^mont'wiKc ‘° ”“** *”* ****''' *** ft! *' h ° **’ 

Gouncil-raitTv )n j!ia *]iT p i'oodent. Mr. (!. Sitaram v Sastri of Gnntur said that their 
at (he disnnsil ,,V *i, ie (a, . lso ol tins despair and depression and that he was always 
Mr i* i. ° r ' 10 eountry. 

that reso iitioS Sam rT Avith i flrow h H resolution bating why ho was obliged to bring in 
resolution. He only wanted to take straightforward course. 


Mr. 


?• Sympathy with china 
moved the following resolution 


-“This Committee 


resolves H ^ a<yanara yana 

t han Rs, lOOno'to u Congress Co.nmittcq shall mal vC a donation of not less 

of the Government n ’t r rsc Government as a mark of protest against the a- tion 
resolves that all vill- , , la . ( “ ;l h‘ulat,ed to obstruct Chinese Independence and also 
sympathy towards the' Chinese^ and <bsl li< ‘ 1 Congress Committees shall show tbeir 

was passid^the^nrn ™Y rw ’ 0, nniending financial support to the Cantonese Government 
i - «i me proceedings of the ma ting terminated. 

R A ') -4 7 / M TJ X P R Y — 01 h Ju nr , 102 7 
Resolution on Wop king Committer Controversy 

9th lun!! L nl J'tPrting of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee was held on the 
lon«r die,. 1,0 > a H hn >undry. Forty members attended. Mr. Prakasam presided. After 
Conuniitoi.'o w! U 1’ *• ommittee adopted a resolution, declaring the Working 

improner ■ P^ ni 9 n ’ 011 Madras Council Congress Party's action as ultra vires and 
ami CmniHj 4 l , rt instructions ns inconsistent with Gauhati Congress resolutions 
a reoohiii ,, 1,,R , \ 0, 7P ref?R to the policy of rosponsivism. The Committee also passed 

ofNa.r'i,:^:^ 1 ^^ Avan und exhorting Andhras to render help for suit .ns 
situation lyagraha and deputing ]Mr. llulnsu Pnmbannirti to Nagpur to study t ho 
Mr. Vni-.o!* 1 " ^'port on the best way in which Andhradcsa can help the moverni nt. 
'* * am was nominated as the President, of the next. Congress. 

• .ovindachari moved a resolution congratulating Mr. Avari and the 
1 ; uyagralus and requesting the Working Committee to take steps for 

Act Satyograha on 
securing the release of 
to ilefcr the consi- 
_ Pat el's rejiort 

__ aid that it was 

s 'U'ceRsfuiiv , fVv e>U T y ,JU ' lnifl Rim that it could he done in Andhradcsa more 
and stated'ilw? B , '?£ il fcw nun t0 Nagpur. Ho laid strehs on non-violence 
not take on,/;. lnt not hmg to do with explosives and bombs and that lie would 
Mr Inn ln a .movement haying such object. 

apurinah stating his personal study of the movement on the spot 


M Mr * A 

Nagpur 
starting at 


princiides f \^ e - 01c< ^ place in Andhradcsa before a month Arms 
Mencid rK.f , ^O'nisa. as civil disobedience is necessary for seem 
deration Af 11 , 113 ',- * 1K ? r to this motion the President suggested to def< 
and also u , ... 1 ir ln -^ Arms Act Satyagraha till receipt o£ Mr. Vallabhai 
nccessarv i a a ll 8e J f required very serious thouglit. Air. Govindaohari sn 
s necessfullv A ' 80 , y the Arms Act and that it could he done in And 
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moved (he following amendment which was after three hours’ discussion accepted hy 
(he mover of (ho original resolution and carried by a large majority : 

‘ This Committee congratulates Mr. Avari on ms starting Arms Act Satyagraha 
with the object of securing (he release of Bengal detenus and on his going to jail on 
a sentence of four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

“Tin's Committee calls upon the Andhras to contribute to the success of the 
movement. 

“This Committee deputes Mr. Sambamurti to goto Nagpur to study and suggest 
suitable ways for Andradesa supporting the Nagpur Satyagraha.” 

Mr. K. V. R. Swami wanted them to pass the original resolution. 

Mr. Sambannirti replied to certain criticisms and said he was in favour of Satya¬ 
graha. Mr. P. Satyanarayana opposed both. 

Hr. B. Subramanyaru wanted that leaders like Messrs. Prakasam and Sambamurti 
in whom people had good confidence should concentrate their attention on construc¬ 
tive work, create a powerful atmosphere, do propaganda and in a short time launch 
Satyagraha. 

Mr. D. Narayana Raju, opined that Mahatma Gandhi ivho knows mass 
psychology better than any other should he followed in starting Satyagraha. 

The President at the close drew attention to Mr. Avari’s statement in the court, 
and to his policy and programme of establishing bomb factories, manufacturing 
bombs and carrying them non-violently. He liad his own doubts about such an 
achievement. 'There was no use of passing unworkable resolutions. He said he knew 
ihc existence of an enthusiastic spirit in Audtwadcsa and the readiness of hundreds 
to disobey laws and that it would be better to pass tlie amendment of Mr. Annapur- 
niah which was Carried. 

Opposition to Mr. Linga Rajti’s resolution giving Andhra Congress opinion on the 
working Committee’s decision on the conduct of the Madras Council Congress parly 
rcst.nl on a technical point whether the decision was ultra vires. 

Mr. V. Satyanarayana, Ex-editor, the “Chittnrunjan”, laboured hard to show 
(hat by Articles 21 and 24 of the Congress constitution the Working Committee was not 
subordinate to the A. 1. C. C. lie contented that the former had as much power as 
l lie latter, both being equally subordinate to the Congress and that therefore the 
jormcr was within its rights to express its opinion. Me argued that the Working 
Committee's resolution was not ultra vires since it had to execute also the mandate 
of the Congress and since the word ‘submit’ in the A. 1. G. C. resolution conveyed 
sending its opinion and that it had to do so owing to the urgency of the matter. 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao of Madras opined that it would be better not to give this 
Committee’s opinion as it had been already given and as there would be no effect 
by giving it now. 

Mr. Sambamurti interpreted the artii les of constitution to show that the Working 
Committee is subordinate and responsible to the A. J. C. 0. in all matters, that in the 
particular instance the latter gave specific terms of reference to the Working Committee 
only to take an, .ejrpfahafion from the Madras party while reserving to itself the 
decision and that therefore the Working Committee went beyond its terms ol 
referreme and that therfore its resolution was ultra vires. 

The President, Mr. Prakasam, Opined that the Working - Committee committed a 
great mistake in pronouncing a opinion and said that they should understand that 
al! the fuss of discussion on that, came about not on account of the ultra vires 
question or other simple tilings but based on higher things of the,attainment of 
Sw araj and the welfare of the country. They should either submit themselves to 
the British Government, receiving whatever it would he pleased to grant or should 
take a manly and self-respecting stand to secure their own efforts, it. would be 
proper, following the examples of Burma and Egypt, to do propaganda in the 
country not to give evidence before the coining Statutory Commission. 

The meeting then terminated. 




lamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

A general body meeting of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress Committee was 
held on April 10 m the afternoon in the Mahajana Subha Hall, Madras with Mr i 
Srinivasa ijrengar, the President, in the chair. There was a largo Catherine- of rnemhoiC 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar _at the outset explained the mousily of tnkin-gS 


efforts te make the coining Madras 


at the outset explained the necessity of takiiv 

- — „ . n Madras Congress a great success. This was no ei«v 

task. When the last Congress was held in Madras in 1901, the whole l‘r.-Hd<nov 
Eormedintoono Congress province. But now it had been divided into Tamil Nadu \mll.r > 
Karnalak and Kerala. The coining Congress was to be held in Tamil NadiCand ln' 
hoped tliat the other Congress Committees also would co-operate with the Tamil 
i ^ i 1 ? ln iL;} e,,orls t0 make the Congress a success. It was not an easy task to 
liold the Congress now-a-clays. A new city as it were had to be Iniiit for the 
aecohituodatiqu of delegates and all sanitary facilities had to be afforded. He w as 
of opinion that at least two lakhs of rupee:} would be necessary. Therefore tin* 
Committee must take great pains to collect the amount. He appealed to the rich 
as well as the middle class people of the presidency to help the Congress The 
speaker also believed that the Madras Congress would be a unique Congress Ho had 
been and was taking great efforts to bring down the fusion of all political parlies 
within the Congress and also to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity and if Cod willm . 

Min tf'AtYiirt.r ml, l.t K.v it*_ ... if .1 _" UUII r 


He therefore hoped that the 
m ike the Congress a success. 


the coining Congress might, be a reunited Congress. 

citizens of Madras would do all in their power to m uuc c/uu gross a success 
iJioy could not expect any great amount from the delegation fee from the delegates' 
it having been fixed as Re 1. Hence the amount must be subscribed by i n-1 i n; on’ 
Again as an adjunct to the Congress, they must also hold an industrial exhibition 
1 nis would involve some expenditure and he therefore made a fervent appeal to the 
public to help the Congress with men and money. 

Continuing, Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar said that according to the Con -toss rule, the 
Receptioni Committee of the Congress must be formed six months before the Cnin-iyss 
session, t his meeting was convened only for the purpose of taking step; to form 
the .Reception Committee. He hoped that all the members of the Tamil Nadu 
I rovmcial Committee and a large number of other influential men of the province 
would enrol themselves as members. Be also hoped that the district and taluk 
C ongress sabh.is all over the presidency would bjgiu the work of enrolling member-* 
Jo the reception committee in right earnest and before the end of May the, should 
have a very large number of members. With these remarks, lie requested the 
Secretary to place the agenda before the meeting. 


Resolutions 


Mf’* A - liangaswfttni Iyengar moved the following resolution 
!ai. * n 'l Ih-ovineial Congress Committee hereby resolves to lake Mops to 
constitute m accordance with Article XI I i of the Congress constitution, the Reception 
u>mraittee of the 42nd Indian National Oongi iemb£r of tin Provincial 

g. mum tee shall lie a member of the Reception Committee on payment of a rub-vi-in- 
uon or at least Rs. 25.” 

7 , sa id that even persons not within any Congress organisation might- become 
* sapors ot the Reception Committee. Only they must be above IB years of aev and 
must sign their acceptance of the Congress creed. 

f Ac tarya said that a strenuous propaganda work must. In* done ,i 

° \* ti onr<A as . many members as possible. The re solution was accepted. 


Another 
1'vapaganda 
passed. 


__ _any 

resolution urging the 
i** the mofussil 


tin the 

necessity of carrying of an intensive Congress 
by paid Congress workers was also 


Ji} e hhlosing resolution was also passed : 
t ike * ’ongr.ss Committee remti 


■e iflorts to rapture all local bodies by Cou gressmo 
10 a K e| ida having been iiuished the nieotiii!^ terminated. 


uHrms its resolution pasa vl last year t 


< 
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Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

GAL GUT TA—1 0 TH. I EBR U A R Y 192 7. 

It may be recalled that when the term of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta as president of 
the B P. 0. C. expired in December last, lie expressed his inability to hold the 
ofliee for a further term and Mrs. C. R. Das was thereupon elected ; but she 
declined to accept it. Since then the question of a President was causing a great 
deal of discussion, several members who were approached to accept the office 
declining. Therefore a meeting of the Executive was held on the 23rd January 
1927 in wich Prof. Jitendralal Banerjce was unanimously elected President. 

Subsequently, however, a requisition was submitted by 21 members for dissolving 
the present Executive Council of the B. P. G O. In pursuance ol this a requisition 
meeMn" of the B. P. C. C. was held on the 10th February at the office ot 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in Bowbazar Street, oj Jitendia La 
Banerjce, President of the B. P. C. C., presided. . , , T »- , . 

The supporters of the requisionists which included the members of the Karan 
Sangba attended in large numbers. Sj Ninnal Chandra Chander and Sj lulsi 
Charan Goswami who arrived from Delhi in the morning and Dr. J. fll. J as Gupta 

who arrived from Barisal also attended. . ,. , , , 

Mr J. M. Sen Gupta was not scei at first in the proceedings but ho 

came in a few minutes after it had commenced. Mr. fe. C. Lose came 
vast in time and took his seat by the side of Sj T. C. Goswami. , 

v\t the commencement of the meeting the President intimated that lie would wis 
io finish the proceedings by 8-20 P. M. and therefore requested the members to help 

“ The Suert asked Sj. it. N. Sasmal, Secretary of the It. r. C. C to read 
the letters sent by some of the members from outside who could not attend the 
meeting owing to unavoidable circumstances. , , T ., c , . 

In compliance, the Secretary read the letters sent by Sj Nageiulra Natli Ben of 
Khulna Zilla Congress Committee and Sj Jogendra Natli Chalcravarti of the J uiajpur 
Congress Committee. The writers of the letter requested the members of the J>. 1 . 
c (7 not to Cis'ol vo the present executive body lmt to give them the oportornty 
io work. They did not want a division in the house and appealed to members \o 
unite and stand shoulder to shoulder for the best interests of the country. 

The Secretary next read the notice of the requisition meeting signed by 2 

membra .. Uoy thereupon moved the following 

‘ Whereas the recent Executive Council of the 1. P. C. C. do no longer enjoy 
the confidence of the B. P. C. C. for having elected Sj B. N. Sasmal who has been 
working against the Congress for some time past as the Secretary, be it lesolyed 
that the Executive Council lie dissolved and a fresh Executive Council be elected 

in its place at the meeting. 

Si Upendra Nath Banerjce seconded the resolution. 

At this point Sj Nalinakhya Sanyal moved for an adjournment of the house for 
one minute as a protest against the requisition ists’ conduct to call tins meeting which 
v ; in his opinion a mere waste of money, time and enoigy. ... ... 

The speaker said that the Congress had not, come to such a position that a 
iTnuisition meeting was necessary to dissolve the present Executive Gouncil. Jt 
there was a deference of opinion that could ho amicably settled and there was 
no necessity of calling members from dillercnt parts of the province. 

Si Nalini Nath Ghosc seconded the motion. . , . . , 

£ . Bailesh Natli Bisi next moved the adjournment sme die and advised 
die members to give opportunity to the present Executive to work. 

<.'j Klfan Bankar Roy opposed both the motions and said that they wanted to 
.•(-tijc the matter amicably but they were compelled to call the meeting. 

Motilvi Ahmed *Ali supported the adjournment motion and said that he did not 
understand why this requisition meeting was called. Nobody wanted to do any 
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Work but they all wanted to capture the Ik P. C. C. that was a mystery which he 
was so lone; trying to solve but failed. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that it was nothing to capture the Corporation, 
P>. P. C. C. or the Council if they did not unite and stand shoulder to shoulder to 
work for the best interest of the country. To-day they -would dissolve the present 
Executive body and form another and* to-morrow that Executive body would be 
dissolved. If the members of the B. P. C. C. were engaged in forming and dis¬ 
solving the Executive body every day they would hardly find time to serve their 
country. 

Sj Upendra Nath Bancrjee contended that Mr. Sasmal in his presidential address 
at Krishnagar wanted to drive away a certain section of the workers from the 
Congress which included even a man like Sj Sublias Chandra Bose. _ Jf Mr. Sasmal 
wanted to forget the past, lie should immediatly vacate the seat which he occupied 
as ho had succeeded in coming there by the back door. 

Mr. Sasmal, to cut the matter short, categorically refuted the charge and again 
expressed his heart-felt regret if any one had taken any personal offence by the 
observation he had made. 

Dr. B. C. Roy enquired as to whether Mr. Sasmal told him at. Midnapore when 
he refused the Congress nomination that he would expose Sj. Sublias and others 
and that was why he did not accept the Congress nomination. 

The President ruled it out of order and Mr. Sasmal said he would reply later on. 
Several voices were heard then that the same thing could be said of Dr. Rov. 

At this stage, as the President was going to take votes upon the motion, Mr. 
1. C. Goswami asked him to stand up and read the name. 

Gladly doing so, the President said : But before I go further, there is one mailer 
to which I should like to draw your attention. I do not wish to put the thing upon 
any personal ground at all, but. since you have written to the press that you do 
not believe in the habitual use of Khaddar, I shall leave it to yourself whether you 
should take any part in the proceedings or not. (Cries of No, no) 

The President concluded that he left, the matter to Mr. Goswami’s sense of honour. 
H however, he voted, he would not raise any objection. 

Votes being taken the President declared the adjournment, motion lost. 100 for 
adjournment of (lie house and 109 against. Messrs Sen Gupta, S. C. Bose. Aklul 
Dull., Nalini Ranj an Barker, T. C. Goswami, N. C. Chunder, Dr. B. C. Roy voting 
against the motion while Messrs B. K. Bose and Sukumar Ranjan Das voting for 
the motion. 

Before the main subject was again taken up for discussion, Sj Surcsh Cb. 
Biiattacharya rose on a point of order and questioned the legality of the requisition, 
if ln opinion the rules of the B. P. C. C. did not permit it. He said that in 
t it! rules there was provision for removal of an individual member from the commi¬ 
ttee, provision for disaffiliation of the District Congress Committees but no such 



o occasion would have arisen. But he had come there to protest, against the manner 
hi wnmu the Congress work was being ruined by the Executive. After quoting 
i*wii»3i 8l0n i 0n a sir »ilav point on June 13, he was going to address the meeting 
K-uerauy when there was a breeze between the President and Mr. Sen Gupta, the 
IW if i a ' sk,n « him to confine himself to the point of order. Mr. Sen Gupta said 
at u lie was not allowed to speak, he must sit down. The President said that 
in ti unfmr to him. All that he asked Mr. Sen Gupta was to confine himself 
\Tr^ U */ t i 0 L 0rder - Mr. Sen Gupta then resumed his scat, 
it ■ » Goswami thought that since the requisition notice had been circulated, 

1 m order. 

S'- Chunder reminded the President of the All-India Congress Committee 
urV 0 ^ 111 the fight between the No-changers and Swarajists in 1923. 
accurate 1 r08ldeut: You nced not remind me of .that. My memories arc quite 

thf'r!" if ( J >M * n remarked that the right of appointment always carried with it 
uglit ot dismissal. 

'oiee : Can you he dismissed from the University Constituency? 

8 
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Mr. Bose said that in the absence of any provision, they must fall back upon 

convention. , Jt . ,, 

Replying, Si Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya pointed out the difference in the 
ruling given on other occasions to which reference had been made and said that the 

The President said that the point of order raised by Mr. Bhattacharya was 
whether the executive as a body could be removed or not. lie remarked that 
the first point was far from being free from difficulty. Mr. Bose had depended 
upon the inherent right of the parent body ( in this case the B. P- C. C, ) to discuss 
or remove from office anv subordinate executive body which might have been appoint¬ 
ed by itself. Messrs Sen Gupta and Chunder had relied upon precedents. He 
would deal with the latter point first. The precedent cited by Mr. ben Gupta was 
practically valueless ; it was a decision given by Mr. Sen Gupta himself and it was 
So more binding upon' his successor. But the precedent cited by Mr. Chunder was 
certainly more cogent and valid and the President had more reason to vemembm it 
than anyone else present. In 1923-the matter was referred to the Con¬ 

gress Committee which appointed a sub-cornmittec with Moulana Mahomed All < & 
President and others. Mr. Banerjce said that even there lie contented that the 
B P C C. had no power to dismiss the Executive but the committee decided the 
other way and up till now that was the only precedent in point. 

But the question could not be decided wholly by precedents. M hat were the 
mbs ? They were not silent upon the point. The rules provided and laid down 
a procedure for removal of individual members but they did not lay down any 
procedure for the removal of the Executive. On the contrary they expressly provided 
that the Executive were to hold office for a time, lhe rules therefore seemed to 
provide by implication that the Executive could not be removed within the course 

° f Inamte^of this, Mr. Banerjce was inclined to think that the parent body ought 
to have some control over the Executive. But the question was, how was that 

control to be exercised ? He thought that the best way to allow a wholesale 

convention to grow up in their midst, the convention being that the Executive should 
resign if any vote of no confidence was passed upon t hem. He tlieic-fore suggested 
that the requisitionists should alter their resolution and instead of pressing lor the 
removal of the Executive should simply pass a vote of no confidence m them. He 

assured them that the Executive would at once resign if such a resolution was passed, 

he for his own part certainty would resign. _ , , 1f , f] ,_ 

lhe suggestion wan' accepted by Mr. h. fo. Roy on behalf ot tno 
requisitionists. The meeting was then adjourned. 

The Committee met again on the next day the llt.h FEBRUARY under the 
nresidenev of Sj. Jitendra Lai Banerjce. After the statement of fcj. B. Is. basmal, 
Kccretarv in which he expressed regret for certain lines in lus speech which he 
delivered at Krishnagore was read, there was a talk of compromise and a 
Committee was formed to come to a settlement. The President adjourned the 
house for half an hour and the members of the Settlement Coinnnttey retired to a 
room. After about 3 hours the President and the. members of the Committee 
returned to the main meeting and announced that the compromise had tailed. 

Mr. Sabmal-’s Statement. 

The following is the text of Mr. Sasinal’s statement‘ ' 

“In my statement published yesterday in the papers, I promised that it 1 were 
convinced that in my Rpecch 1 had actually rcfixrod to the j>oi 1 1f< at dj tonus 

amt sufFerers and had also wounded their personal feelings, I would, as a gentleman, 
make amends and express regret most sincerely. Now, from the discussion that 
f had last night with several of my friends, who arc political sulkaers, 1 am 
convinced that certain sentences in my speech can be houotly construed m that 
wav and so I not, only express sorrow but. also lag to announce that ! withdraw 
unconditionally the whole paragraph of my speech relating to Terrorism or Anarcnist, 
coiispiracv (pp 8 and 9 ) and the other objectionable portion thereof iu pages 2d 

and 30 i. e. all the sentences beginning from the words and ending with the words . 

1 iiust, this will satisfy those who have been offended and whose co-opcration in our 
struggle for political freedom l value o much.’ 

The compromise having failed, the President next called upon bj Jviran ..anke.r 
Roy to move his resolution which ran e follows!— 
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B. N^S-isnnl -w? 0 ' 11 . Committee of (he B. F. C. C. has appointed Mr. 
confidence." * c :U “ ’ JC 11 rcs °h’cd that the Committee do no longer enjoy any 



^pSlnfmnal SfJftL piSSf- A " l0 .f° u “"T- In conclusioi, be said that 

■maabcij would bo el<#t«l in'their pfaocTgnid™he b'To 't* S- ii'c' rK 

RMt &£?5 

of Deputy AI"vor nn’d (<hinf‘PvTT* t0 nrv tlu ? lie heard some rumour that the post 
had iiofonmlntirfn^ H Q ccmive Ofhcer had been offered to him. That report 

only'cal v.s' tH™ ! ’ ~ t pt ‘}? “t?™ 1 had no attraction for him. The 

nstitutlon the country through the Congress which was the only national 

miJYf ^iS t J„Hni adi0Un l ed lh , e i or half *" hour to arrive at a eompro- 

* After three hr i 5 M Trtf" clcT * for the >TI )0Se accordingly retired to a room, 
dent announced th .1’ n C Y ° the n »embcrs returned to the main meeting and the l’resi- 
K ?n 1 , thc C oi 1 1,n ' ,u l cc f ' oul( l not, come (o a compromise. 

regarding ‘ b ° P "" id “‘ *° gi ''° thm " ,0 <lltail3 ot lhc ,lelralc 

*** «“ <"* «• «* 


two men or over 


r rn . n —- \ u i uv - 1111 liXccmive. 

Before 6 *hcn wanted to put the motion to vote 
i res , oh . Ulon "as put to vote Mr. lCirai 


vnlidit 3; «,f Pome of the mo.nhers voti 


an Sankur Boy questioned the 


Si TT 1 v incmueiB voting. 

»- 8rat • **• '- h - at tl,cy "°" M * 


the Bengal Pact 'was , ana *, tllat llc , ldl disappointed. He emphasised that 

quently adopted hv thr ^ V? ^he resolution of the Unity Conference suhfie- 
elcetion of frcdi oliVo i ,,^' ( omnutt . cc . (,f (lie Congress. As regards the 

and Sj. Niimn n ™ th , cy ,,,0 Posed the names of B. Akhil Chandra Dutta 

that. As alld Sj. Jitendru Ball Bancrjec agreed to 

welcomed by all. secretary they wanted to elect such a man who would be 

and tlie ivsiilrnt^ 1 V Sldd dmy tried their best not to change the Seer-, (ary 
the name of Bi vin' i f s ° mo discussion to make a fair compromise tliey proposed 
the Secretary TW ’ ‘ . (Jh , andm ( ’hander as the President, and Bj. P, N. Stomal as 
arrived at. *' * D 1 opo«al was not accepted and therefore the compromise was not 

Ue/the* V ,l ! u said that they did not like to spoil the compromise. 

If tlioir grievances u e ' ( ' 1c cted and ’hey would put their grievances before than. 

After i n 7 ; redressed, they would retire in a body. 

f compromise the I'lS discussion on the debate which took place regarding the 
was carried*hv 1 UU,,lt D u f the No confidence” resolution to the veto which 
then tendon d‘ iPr.ir'W' 0 ^ m /. ,r 8' ,n .°f -l votes. The President and Bj. Unlit Mohan Das 
ou resignations m writing. The meeting then terminated. 

Dispute between Rival Factions 

turn ind '^ C{d atinospliorc in tlio 13. P. 0. C, however took n 
to rina UVln< l u ^ on ^ lc decision of the Secretary, Mr. 'B. N. 

Gmllii •m,f J '! ''I P - V- meting feed for *«L 2. Mr. J. 
pointiinr ont u' ! I aJ T °? 0lll< r l )n>ull,K ‘ nt Congressmen issued a statement 
whidi L',u a at JN . lr - fe aanml had no power,to postpone the meeting 
bv gome 11118 K ‘. u ’^ 011 tlu ‘ appointed, day. This again was regpvded 

prominent^ UI J‘' 0, ‘Stitinuma] and While this was the position, certain 
embers of the Karmi Sangha and Swarajya Party entered tie 


peculiar 
Sasmal 
M. Sen 
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13. P. C. C. office on the 1st March to take possession of it. Members of the 
opposite party also entered the premises and after some of tfic Karmis av r 
were inside the office room had left the place, it was reported that the 
main entrance was closed to prevent further irirnsh oi people. Accoiduv, 
to a statement issued over the signatures of Mr. J. M. ocn Or i - » 
Mr. T. C. Goswami, Dr. B. G. Roy, Mr. S. C. Bose and others, some of 
the members of the B. P. C. C. who had gone to the Congress office m 
the even inn- were confined there by the gate being oclcccl • auci men 
armed with lathis preventing further egress. Up to a late hour some o 
these were still confined, while others were being refused admission. Jt 
was alleged that forged telegrams had been sent to different paits < 
Bcnn-al asking followers of Mr. Sen Gupta not to attend the meeting , 
allegations of removing Congress property and important papers trom 
the office were also made against prominent followers of Messrs, basniai 

and J. L. Bannerji. . . . » • 

Next day, the 2nd March 1027 feeling was running lnji m 

consequence of the above incidents. The Office of the I>. • • • 

kept under lock and key in the morning. Members of the Opposition 
party held a meeting at the house of Mr. Nirmal Chundra Chunuer m 
the evening. About .150 members were present. A new Executive was 
appointed with Mr. Akliil Chandra Dutta as President, Srcemati Sara la 
Devi and Mr. Lalitraohan Das as Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. M. Das Gupta 
as Secretary and Dr. B. C. Roy as Treasurer. . , 

While these tilings were going on a telegram \vas received m tno 
morning from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealing to _ all Congress 
leaders** and workers for an honourable settlement m the name ol 
the Congress and political prisoners detained in jails. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement 




iZttolt. office in Bolvbazar Street at 

A« however they found the main gate shut against them and hotted and barred 
and in suite of their waiting till an hour later the Pimvans refused them admJU ce 
thev came away in a body and held a meeting in Mr. Chunder’s residence. Of t ic 

total nr 
tutional. 
notice j 

postponement were incorrect auu man* n n f the 

One 1 of the members present enquired if every one there was a member oi. 
n p n Q Asked by the Chairman if they were, all of them, replied m t c 
affirmative none being challenged. The motion for adjournment having been 
SSS fist the mSg resolved that in view of the vote of no confidence m the 
present Executive the seats of members of the Council i ndud ! n*r ofR ^ e ; ^ 
be declared vacant and that all acts except routine work done by fhe Council _ 
February 11 might be declared invalid. Dr. Das Gupta, the newly clef ted | > 

{vas authorised to take steps for the purpose of obtaining possession 01 all records, 
Sers rSS and nropert&B of the B. lKC. C. from the outgoing offiee-bcarm 
Xhe office of the B. P. C. 0. was temporarily located in a room m College Street 

^I\Ir!" Sen Gupta read at the meeting a corimunieation from Mr. J. L. Rmerjee 
iU . . b_, ... at, Syin vam Tvr>iu«.r ns President to settle 
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condition precedent to any talk of compromise. 
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RIVAL FACTIONS FORMED 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal’s Statement 

Mr. B. N. Sasmal, in his turn, issued a statement explaining why the gate of the 
J>. I . C. C. Oflicc was kept closed on the 2nd March. One of the reasons according to 
t ni* statement was that some people were determined to take forcible possession of 
the House. As a result of this, the Executive Council decided that properties of 
me J>. p. (j. C. should be removed to his house for safe custody. Most of them 
were, m fact, removed by him but the paid officer of the B. P*. C. C. refused to 
hand over to his men the type-writer belonging to the Committee declaring that he 
eon Id not part with it inasmuch as he was in charge of it on behalf of the 
Swarajya Party. Mr. Sasmal, however, took steps to remove the machine although 
he had to sign a formal receipt for the articles lie had taken possession of. On 
tne morning of 1st March when he went to the office, he was informed that ilie office 
room had been broken open and occupied by a number of men who were residents of 
Calcutta. Soon after, he was informed that the telephonic connection had been 
cut off and as a matter of future safety, the gate was locked up in the evening 
when certain strangers were noticed entering the office and refusing to vacate when 
demanded. Besides, although Sir. J. M. Sen Gupta and others had announced that 
they would hold their meeting to-day at the B. 1\ C. C. Office, they did not send 
him any information officially in spite of his having postponed the meeting 
previously. b * 

Mr. ,j. M. Sen Gupta and several other Congress leaders alleged that, some of 
their men were confined in the Congress Office by the main entrance being locked, 
ululc others were being refused admission. Mr. Sen Gupta also alleged that certain 
properties belonging to the Congress including im|>ortant papers have been removed 
liom the office of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

Failure of Compromise Move 

Subsequently, a meeting of the Executive Committee of tlie B. P. 0. 

C . was held on the 4th May 1027. The Secretary, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
was authorised to issue the following statement and resolution : 

. M 1- Srinivasa Iyengar. President, Indian National Congress, during Ins stay 

in Calcutta proposed before us the following terms of compromise as proceeding 
xrom the other party to the Bengal Congress dispute, viz., (1) that a general 
meeting of the B. P. C. C. should be convened over the joint names of Messrs. B. 
iN. Sasmal and J. M. Sen Gupta ; (2) that at this meeting a new Executive Commi- 
t ' CC • ii 10 appointed consisting of members taken from both parties ns tar r. 
possible ; (S) that two members of our party, viz;, Dr. Pratap Chandra Guha Roy 
and Mr. Anath Nath Mallick should in no case be included in the new Executive 
Committee; (4) that the office-bearers should lie entirely recruited from the opposite 
P ar *y whh the exception of one Vice-Presidentship which might be filled up by Mr. 
b ;/ V feasmal or Mr. ,1. L. Banncrjec ns our party might decide; (5) that even as 
regards the above conditions I he other party could "not give any assurance that they 
should be carried out, \ 

% Reference to the a. i. c. c. 

'these terms, specially the forced exclusion by name and without any reason 
assigned of Messrs. Pratap Chandra Guha Roy and Anath Nath Mallick, were such 
that, no self-respecting body of men could possibly accede to the same. Out* represent¬ 
atives felt bound accordingly to reject them and, all chance of agreement by settle¬ 
ment being thus at an end, we have no alternative but to demand that the dispute 
be referred to the Election Dispute Panel of the A. 1. C. C. Accordingly this meeting 
ot the Executive Committee of the P. T. C. C. resolves: (1) that a representation be 
s ent to the President, A. 1. C. C. demanding that the Bengal Congress Committee 
dispute ho referred to the Election Dispute Panel with a view to decide which e>f 
the two Executive Committees is the legally elected and constituted body ; (2) that 
this meeting hereby nominates Mr. Rajendra Prasad (of Patna, Beliar) to act us 
their representative on the said Panel.” 

Arbitration Board's Award 

Accordingly, on the 16th June 1927, the Arbitration Board ap¬ 
pointed by the All-India Congress Committee to settle the disputes 
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gave the following award. The Board consisted of Messrs. N. C. 
Chundor, A. N. Ghosc and Muhammad Akram Klian as members. 

The matter of the disputes regarding the Executive Council and oflico- bearers 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was referred to us ior final disposal 
by ti;e resolution of the All-India Congress Committee made on the l<th of May 
1027. We have held several sittings and have met and examined almost all the 
members of the different contending groups who took prominent parts in the light 
except Mr. B. N. Sasmal who did not choose to appear before us. We have care¬ 
fully dismissed the points which arose for consideration or to which our attention 
was directed. Although our reasons are dissimilar on several points we have 
arrived at the same conclusions. We therefore do not propose to give reasons for 
our decision. 

Our unanimous decision is that both the Executive Councils shall cease to exist 
and both the groups of officers must cease to function forthwith and a meeting of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee shall be called as early as possible to 
elect a new Executive Council. We do not think that wc should leave it to cither 
group of office-bearers to call that meeting as wc are not prepared to take the risk 
of another impasse. 

We therefore propose to issue a notice calling a meeting on the 26th of June 
1927 at 1 P. M. at No. 116, Bowbazar Street to be presided over by Sj. Lalit Mohan 
Das, failing him Maulvi Wahed ilossain. This meeting will elect the new Execu¬ 
tive. Council and take such measures as may* be necessary to legalise the forthcoming 
election of the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

We are asked by one of the groups of disputants to form an Executive Council 
and to appoint oflice-bearers. We are of opinion that wc cannot possibly do so in 
as much as the All-India Congress Committee whose delegated powers wc are 
exercising have no jurisdiction to substitute nomination by themselves for election 
by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. What wo propose to do is tins. 
We are members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and we venture to 
think that it will be conceded that each one of us has been very intimately connected 
with the Congress movement in Bengal during the last seven years. If, therefore, 
not in our capacity as Arbitrators but as comrades who alone have had advantage 
of having heard practically all the parties interested and of having shifted the 
evidence oral or documentary adduced on either side try to help the vast body of 
the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee who have no partisan 
spirit in the matter though they may be ranged on one side or the other by making 
our recommendations to them as to the persons who, in our opinion should be 
effeted, our action will not, wc trust, be misunderstood. We have accordingly drawn 
up a Hst- and we propose to hand it over in a select cover to the Chairman of the 
meeting of the 26th. of June 1927 so that the members present may consider the 
list before, proceeding to election. 

We desire to make it clear that in making that list we have tried our best 
to steer clear of our personal likes and dislikes and we do hope that the fact that 
except in one instance the li : t represent our joint and unanimous opinion will bo 
accepted as a guarantee of our good faith. 

As a result of the above award botli the Congress Committees 
were dissolved and a fresh election took place on the 20th. June tinder 
the presidency of Mr. Lai it Mohan Das. Babu Akliil Chandra Dutt and 
Dr. J. M. ibis Gupta, members of the Bengal Council, were elected 
President and Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
respectively. A new Executive Committee was also elected. A large 
number of members were present including Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
Mayor, and delegates from the mofussil. 
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Mt. Saklatvalas’s open letter 


o f bc . Allowing is the text of the open letter addressed by Mr. S. 
oaklatvala to Mahatma Gaudhi during Ids stay in India:— 

Gear Comrade Gandhi: We arc both erratic enough to permit cadi other to be 
ot phrasSlog t0 £r<3dy expreSS onesc,f correctly, instead'of getting lost, in artificiality 

> 100p se the khaddar movement as it stands is not entirely voitr virtue or vice, 

your ardent and enthusiastic followers have added much to or subs true ted 

pnctieS 1 resuita eilded pr0 " raramc * However the world must guide itself by 

The Charka Movement. 

^(.ueial of your enthusiastic supporters have assisted me greatly by criticism* 1 " 
e upenly m the public press. Unfortunately my present nomadic life with a very 
?S!LS rarame oC : work in every town 1 go prevents me from carrying on mV 
S5PS d n ?f J0Urr i ahst i c wo r k " However these several critics have tketively 
rephetl to each other and each one has tried to prove a diflbrent case on vour !>e- 

a n . ot oe responsible for creating this confusion. But I consider you' 

moment i l r'J* ^ ^ Lt ’t os understand openly whether the Charka 

nviteml nrwL** att ^ k W l machinery, upon physical sciences, upon 

‘ind mud i‘ " Vm’ i S '° y t \ ei1 11 ls , a niosfc damai*ing disservice to our country 

aill™" to belS'itl'I't is"„ n0t th ° n 50ttr :lr ‘ k " t fo,WeK & 

What Is Art ? 

imvntvn lv\ of 1 *', !!° h !l ,^ ro ^ c ‘ sfc against artistic, development on up-to date lines. 
,„.H , 'h f biographical or national considerations as to their source ? Wind is 

vS n V‘ aia " tast0 - both histiuctivc as well as acquire!? One 

yo uitics maintains that your movement was to drive away western fashions, 
‘.and when 1 discovered that the khaddar production was doing nothin*' oi th<’ 
bind, another critic blames me as if I was suggesting that it should try meh m 
f “ 1 l„Aow o? thta mutual™, to 

m all forma !l? d rW™ you . W0llld llke W every modern article of life 
Khaddar. S castcru or western or mixed to be produced in 

Khaddar— -An Earning Power ? 

s Bf d ssrsr “at cr 

® JSr Ss e, SssLrjrh te• jSg-■ 

an*l that all that ocean of khaddar and all that enthusiasm has j. nil ]iJ U , ; 

ESSSBSS 

juiuas-a-Aiy charka mov, wUl overdo. The Government adio ,u2 0 f Vo ■ 
wient fic manuring, carrying on agricultural work h, maohinerv will nuf 1 Si 
more lo the ccotlotme prosperity of the peasantry than the CfiaAa, hut you £? 
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already described this Government to be Satanic. Let ns have a clear idea as to 
your position in this matter. Is a person adding to the economic value of the poor 
peasantry a friend or an enemy of the poor ? I want you to put one question to 
your own conscience, irrespective of public' articles—had you come out in this 
country after the general failure of your attempts to free Indians in South Africa 
from political and civic slavery, and after the mess you made with some young 
Indians in London in drawing them into some direct or indirect service of war, 
would India have given von any importance, would India have allowed you to take 
this political leadership, would India have poured in lakhs of rupees in response to 
your demands if vou liad said that you wanted all this only for the purpose of 
adding As. 2 a day to the income of barely three per cent, of Indian peasantry ? 
Were not all these great powers laid at your entire disposal because you made a 
definite political promise and allowed the people at least to believe that, you had some 
plan or method which would quickly within a limited period of less than two years 
give to India political freedom from" the British yoke ? Now where do we stand 
with regard to the primary object of the charka movement and its position today ? 
Are you shifting your limit, of two years to four years or to twenty years or to two 
hundred years ? Do you suggest that a rise of As. 2 income, say of the whole 
population, is a process which is going to drive the British out of this country,. or 
do vou suggest that a still higher figure will have to be reached ? Did you believe 
this" Government to he Statanic because it brought poverty upon the people, did you 
then believe that this poverty could never be cured before the Satanic Government 
was overthrown ? Do you now believe that you ean improve the economic condition 
of the people without removing this Satanic Government or without any reference to 
politics, or, have you suddenly come to conclusion that the immediate poverty of 
the people has touched your heart so much that you launch out into, that problem 
of life and have made up your mind to ignore the problem of existing political 
slavery' of the country ? 

Economic Virtue of Charka 

Reverting to the economic value of charka, it is the admitted experience of the 
whole world that out of all handicrafts in competition against machinery, hand¬ 
spinning is of the least economic value, hand-weaving, embroidery, carpentry, shoe- 
making or making of any kind foot-wear, • etc., have a much higher value. If you 
would look at the Parsec Girls’ Industrial Home in Karachi or a still morn splendid 
institution of the Hindu Orphanage at Surat, namely the Hardevram Vakil Hindu 
Orphanage, you will realise how the earning power of the helpless poverty-stricken 
people can be improved by Re. 1 to lls 2 a day. I clearly see that such crafts 
cannot be taken up on a large scale by all villagers, whereas hand-spinning can. 
But why do you persevere in hand-spinning with superstitious adherence, and why 
not. introduce alongside of it other more profitable handicrafts for a few persons in 
each village if economic salvation is your present object ? 

“Robbing Peter To Pay Paul” 

You are not teaching the people to wear more clothes than before, your own 
example would rather lead them to wear less. At the same time you are teaching 
more people to produce clothes, and how can you fail to realise that you are robbing 
p t fer to pay Paul, and while you are improving; the economic condition of some 
vou arc. doing it at the expense of others. Sensible economists, socialists and Trade 
Union Organisers have, within a short period, increased the economic earning of 
i Lr-ir followers by more than a 100 per cent ; they have taught their followers to 
use more food, more furniture, more clothes ; they have thus created great demand, 
v,]m h has taken away the burden of man from the land, and have left the land 
workers more prosperous than before. You are afraid or unwilling to folk 
natural and sensible course, which is of course very inconvenient to few rich manu¬ 
facturers, merchants and zaminders who grow rich by starving millions of people. 
You are freely rc' iving gifts from these selfish rich in order to carry on work 
in the opposite direction of increasing the economic value of workers in industries or 
on land. The poverty of the population on land ean easily be remedied, instead 
of being played about with, by bravely lighting the causes which directly produce 
such poverty such ns. the unnatural and unjustifiable rights of the zeminders over 
G(>d-eieated land and low wages of Agricultural labourers. 

Thus I say that if you had not put forward political claims you would never 
have acquired the power and opportunities which you have, and if you had purely 
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economic aims, you are standing against the economic interests of the masses and 
in favour of the interest of the classes by deliberately non-co-operating with and 
indirectly obstructing the work of those who would bring about an ex-economic 
regeneration of the people along lines that have proved successful in all parts of 
the world. 


“entirely wrong theories” 

You have raised the objection against Western methods of organising Labour on 
your mistaken notion that such a process would introduce class war ana that acute 
oppression of capitalists over labour does not exist in India. In both these theoiies 
you are entirely wrong. Those who organised labour had not created class war. 
Modern system of production, Commerce and Finance produces class war, 
the parties m which are the capitalists and the workers. Those who organised labour 
are doing nothing but the great moral work of helping and strengthening the 
weaker of the two parties in that class war. Those who organise labour always do 
so deliberately with a view' to abolishing class distinction by making capital the com¬ 
mon property of all, and by making manual or mental labour the common duty of 
all. This alone will stop class war, and you who would not assist in organising 
labour, help in the continuance of class war which is going on every day in all 
industrial countries of the world, among which India to-day occupies the fifth place 
and not an insignificant place. 

“Class War So Acute in India” 

The acuteness with which class war operates upon the wage-earners of India is 
more than in most of the advanced European countries where, thanks to the 
organisers of Labour, several of the cruelties of class war are being removed. Just 
look at the palatial houses of any mill-owners of Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Nagpur or 
Calcutta and look at the disgraceful and diabolical one-room tenements of the poor 
workers devoid of all furniture, appointments or artistic embellishments. Such acute 
difference between dwelling conditions of the rich and poor does not exist in Great 
Britain, America or any part of Europe where labour is well organised. It is 
unjustifiable defence of the rich industrialists of India to describe them in the world 
as endowed with some special virtues, when all the facts of poor people’s life pro¬ 
claim loudly that these virtues are not existent. The personal obsequiousness of the 
poor workers towards their masters, the utter helplessness before arbitary dismissals 
and the ill-treatment as it actually exists in India everywhere is unthinkable in 
Europe or America, where labour is organised and your defence of the Indian 
master class is an unpardonable mockery of the poor suffering working class. The 
way in which Zemindars, Khotas and Mulguzaries claim by force me labour of 
their tenants at certain seasons for half an anna a day is a diabolical disgrace to 
humanity and does not exist in countries where modern Agricultural trade unions 
are existing. That is not all. The class war in India is literally murderous and more 
cruelly murderous because it is infanticidak Best analyse* the figures of death. 
The death rate of the adults and specially of the infants in large industrial towns 
is mucli more in excess of the normally bad death rate of India. Now kindly 
follow mo in still closer analysis of these figures obtained from municipal health 
officers of infantile mortality of the well-to-do Parsecs, Hindu and Mahommcdan 
families in Bombay, Ahn 1, Calcutta or other industri ms. You will find 
that the mortality amongst infants under 32 months of age among the rich would be 
about 80 to 90 per thousand whereas the infantile mortality in the Municipal Wards 
where the factory workers live would be from GOO to even*800 per thousand. Such 
a damnable attack upon human life is unknown in those countries where the work¬ 
ing classes are organised. To defend such a position is criminal but for anybody 
to go even further and to throw dust in the eyes of the world that class war is not 
operating acutely in India is inhuman and monstrous and I have always felt that 
through your misguided sentimentality, you have preferred to be one of them. Then 
take the other important elements or lif —the dignity, the consciousness and the 
self-respect of man, and look at our unfortunate clerks, teachers, postmen and 
.Railway Station staff, etc. The treatment which they are made to suffer and are 
almost habituated to is a disgrace to human society and tbe only salvation out of 
it is efficient labour organisation. Glass war is there, will continue to be there till 
u successful scheme of communism abolishes it. But in the meantime not to organise 
the people and not to struggle against its evil effects from day to day is a doctrine 
which cannot appeal to any genuine humanitarian. 
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During my conversation -with you at certain periods you did not seem to take 
a definite attitude with regard to the value of organisation of labour and peasants, 
i ou emphatically argued that the Cliarka movement was making organisation. I 
cmphaticaly deny it. Ihero must be conscious and deliberate work of organisation 
to ue earned out for its own sake in a proper scientific manner and for the purpose 
of out national object with a straight-forward and unconcealed imparting of political 
consciousness. The same similarity of operation of the working of Oharka with some 
ague idea, religious zeal or economic welfare on a great Gandhijee's command does 
not and cannot do any effective organising work and cannot create and lias not 
created any political consciousness. For centuries together millions of men and wo¬ 
men m India have been boiling rice, utilising similar quantities of rice and water 
and conducting cooking operations of similar nature, doing some industrial work 
when cooking it and producing food of economic value without buying ready-made 
lood. All these operations surely have not produced any organisation and the work 
0.1 spinning can never do so any more than the work of cooking. 


Psychological Value Of The Movement 

Then we come to the psychological value of the movement. This was great. It 
began well and it almost became wonderful at a certain stage. But why create a 
psychology if you do not intend to mobilise the spirit so created, and if you do not 
intend immediately to form men and women into an organisation for a definite 
material object while they arc under a psychological influence and before that in¬ 
fluence passes away ? That is exactly my complaint and the bitter disappointment 
of your world critics lurainst you. You missed an opportunity and you only opened 
the eyes of the political opponents of India, and by your inaction after a certain 
psychology was aroused, you only brought India under” a‘tighter grip of her oppo¬ 
nents and made her enslavement a little worse than before. ‘Not only that, but 
the position of India worsened that of Egypt and for a time of China and at any 
rate became harmful in Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. All these people have a 
right to complain against us if we bungle our allairs in such a manner as to have 
an indirect harmful effect upon them. Whatever may be the feelings of some of 
your arcient admirers, I hope you and I are both agreed that we are both very 
common and ordinary persons. The political world that lives, works and struggles 
consciously, can analyse you or me with the same completeness as dissecting an 
ordinary insect. After the year 1900, the world changed from what it was immeditely 
before the year 1900. Before 1900 leaders who gave expression to submission and 
to legislative hypocrisy and worked to build up hopes of salvation on such instru¬ 
ment of legislation were popular leaders, as Gladstone was to the British, Bismark 
to the Germans, or Parnell to the Irish or Dadabhai or Pheroze Shah and Surendra 
Nath to the Indians. By the year 1900 the masses of men got tired and sick and 
their hearts began to burn with fire. The change came on very rapidly and univer¬ 
sally and only such individuals as expressed the burning fire of the heart and the 
revolt of the suffering human beings were taken as leaders. The first task of these 
leaders was to express boldv and fearlessly the unexpressed voice of the 
people. Lie second task . of these leaders was without waiting for the 
:: :W to obstruct the old with such efficiency as to make it absolutely impossible 
for the ole i order to continue to function. The third task was to reconstruct 
arid arduously and slowly to build up a new life. Ireland produced a be 
Valera. He did No. 1 and No 2 and his people are now bravely carrying 
on his tusk No 3. Russia has produced Lenin. He did No. 1 and 2 and, 
though his hfe was short, he led his people on the right path regarding No. 3. Turkey 
produced Kamal. He did No. 1 and No. 2 and is fortunate enougli to be living and 
v^orous to carry on his task No. 3. China produced Sun Yat Sen. He completed No. 
1 and -No. <-• and after his death his well organised and well disciplined followers aro 
can v mg on task No. 3. In Italy, though in contrary direction, Mussolini plays 
(he same individual part. India at that moment announced to the world her lead 
to be Gandhi. You performed No. 1 but you abandoned task No. 2 and so task 
%°\ '* 13 0uc of the question and we are so overwhelmed with the disastrous defeat 
M’* 3ta s« of your struggle that our lot to-day is harder than before to 

ii nivr oiv ' m 0V i r tti e conditions of the past. Instead of making the past conditions, 
ctSl ti J i'J ! ,ecorae moTe rigorously operative in India and now worse 

reromlV^hn 1 str , Ugg,c J ’ r ? being continually lessened even by the 

< fv.it." f IMoitologieal advantage that we had. Your own admission and that 
1 ^ v owers well as the facts of life make it clear that the psychology and 
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the enthusiasm of the early days has vanished and the readiness of the people to 
work for the rightful heritage is turned into hestiancy and fear, it is from this 
point of view that we, who observe your mistakes and carefully study your further 
preseverance into them, that we moke bold to demand from you in the name of the 
suffering humanity of india, as well as of other countries, that, you give your 
services to humanity in consultation and co-operation with others so as to retrieve 
the lost position. Pray do not misunderstand me as “attacking” you or wishing for 
your disappearance from public life. The purpose of this letter is to show you the 
faults mid defects of your policy and your acts, and therefore, this letter contains 
only your defects, but it by no moans argues that you do not possess qualities that 
are estimable and that can be yet of great value. These qualities require no 
enumeration. 

The great psychological wave having once died away the perseverance of yours and 
of your immediate disciples in the same direction automatically becomes a degenerate 
form of the original activities. Here again, you must permit me to speak as man 
to man. 

You have created an influence over your countrymen in the lowest strata of 
society wider and deeper than anybody else. However, what is your real object ? 

If your object is metaphysical or religious, your policy should be to cultivate a 
psychology of obedience and reverence towards you and diffidence in themselves as 
compared to your great self. It your purpose is to give your share in the national 
and political work, your approach to the people should be on terms of absolute 
equality and your task must bo to inspire confidence into them. From this point 
of view you must stop allowing people to address you as a Mahatma. I have 
heard from your many friends that you have never wished this word to be used, and 
no one really expects you to do otherwise, but that does not mean that you should 
not or that you cannot suppress it immediately. You can easily refuse to receive 
letters so addressed and you can easily refuse to attend functions where you are 
advertised with this appellation. You have only to declare your wish publicly instead 
of whispering about it to a few friends and the thing will be done. W ith some 
experience of political propaganda and mass mentality, I am speaking to you in 
earnest that our first approach to the people must be based on the fact that our 
powers are pot greater than that of others. If you go into a bunch of villagers and 
stan out by being called and known as a brother you create a sense of confidence 
amt self-reliance in them. If you go to them with a long story first spread by your 
inends about 11 days fasting and then with a discovery of yourself as a Mahatma, 
eyeu though the villagers may think about your charka with a superstitious awe, 
they acquire no confidence in themselves and they will only believe that what you 
B£l 7 or do is the task of such superior persons and high souls like yourself and not 
of ordinary mortals. Such a mentality spread wholesale over the country becomes 
most injurious in the long run. You should rigorously stop crowds and processions 
of human beings specially poor women and little children passing you with folded 
hands and down-cast eyes. Once you create this phase of abject submission of 
man to man, no wonder that you should yourself despair of obtaining civil disobedience 
from your own followers. You now complain that tnc masses are not ready for any 
such self-assertion, but even if that were so, your whole procedure is certainly not 
making them more ready for it. 

Removal of untovchability 

Then there is one thing that I witnessed at Yeotmal which has hurt me greatly and 
T had slight evidence of it before. Your work regarding the removal of untoudhability 
is grand in its aspiration, and is not bad in its success as it is generally carried on 
However, I strongly object to your permitting my countrymen and countrywomen to 
touch your feet, and put their fingers in their eves. Such' toucbability appears to bo 
more damnable than untouchability and I. would sooner wish that two persons did net 
touch each other than anyone human being should be touched by another in iho way 
in which you were touched. The depressed classes were subject to a sort of central 
disability, but this new phase of a man of the depressed class worshipping the 'feet- of 
hia deliverer is a more real individual depression and degradation of life and however 
much you may misunderstand me, I must call itpon you to stop this nonsense. It 
is no use saying that you don t like it 5 it is a matter of your not stopping it when 
not inng is easier in the world for you than to stop it. Vou are ruining 'the men¬ 
tality and the psychology of these villagers for another generation or two. Yen 
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are preparing fhe country not for mass civil disobedience but for servile obedience 
and for a belief that these are superior persons on earth and Mahatmas in this life 
at a time when in this country the white man’s prestige is already a dangerous 
obstacle in cur way. Politically this career of your is ruinous and from a humani¬ 
tarian point of view its degenerating influences appear to me to be a moral 
plague. 


Industrial Labour 

regards the organisation of industrial labour, you are not ready to give your 
share, when we know that your co-operation would be of a higher value in inviting 
workers to the fold of Trade Union Congress. You don’t realise that by such 
co-operation _ you would actually help in preventible deaths, specially of poor 
innocent babies. Then you go one step further and you use your influence by 
frequent declarations which discourage others from taking up this most necessary 
and urgent work. Then at times you go still further and you actually and delibe¬ 
rately fraternise and co-operate with the master class, so as to make the task of 
labour organisers not only difficult but almost unjustifiable in the eyes of poor 
workers. < on may defend this process whichever way you like, but the experienced 
worm can only say that the exploitations of the spirit of superstition and of 
„ ignorance amongst the poor workers at the cost of human lives and their familes 
and xor the benefit of the bank accounts of the happy minority that rules the roost. 
I remembei m London we all read the description of your roval reception at Jamshed- 
pur and your acceptance of an address in steel casket with a purse, and in that .Tam 
ednpur under-feeding, bad housing, underclothing does not go on, as if deaths which 
arc preventible under mod rn scientific principles are not daily taking place, as if 
men v, ere never driven to resort to strike, through unreasonable obstinacy of their 
employers, and as if even military operations' against -workers had never taken 
place, i have confessed above that I have looked at this picture of your perfor- 
maiice with disappointment from a long distance. Comrade, you have to take the 
woiJd as it is and veu have to believe that all the labour-world have looked upon 
„ a , P lc<ure ‘"'dh a similar disappointment. Even with ail your personal power 
a id success you wall not be able to change the great law of wordlv life that those 
wuo lire not with us are against us, and in th< name of the working‘classes, I want 
to call upon you to remember it. h ’ 


“My Candid Thoughts” 

I have put down my candid thoughts in the above paragraphs not with a view 
to disburden my soul, of personal grievance; I fully realise that I am courting 
groat unpopularity in the eyes of my own fellow-countrymen whose good wishes 
and goo a opinion are as dear to me as to you. What I am really at tempting to do is 
to disburden ‘your mind of a lot of confusion and contradiction ‘ami to demand from 
you in the name of all sufferers not merely that you stop adding to their sufferings but 
that you come forward and live with us as a bre flier with brothers and work with 
u, in a manner and form m which we all consider you to be most fitted and your 
service to be most yaluark . 1 have already read to you my notes in which I 

, uv< h n -, cn * 101 , wh.ai psychological, political and even revolutionary value can be 
a< acneu to the khaddar movement. I have no prejudice against it and I would 
even persevere and build upon whatever value it may have for a nation’s liberty 
ft nr i • ^ Adach full copy of these notes again which I am now submitting to 
* omnuttee of the Congress for a preliminary consideration. 

. i 1 want of you is that you he a good old Gandhi, put an ordinary pair 

r , v :> mar trousers and coat and come out and work with us m the ordinary way. 

tome and organise with us (as you alone by yourself have failed) our workers, our 
P Af‘' ts ’ 'A 0llr youths, not with a metaphysical sentimentality but with a set 
In. i-VA’J! ‘dear-cut and well-defined object and methods such as by experiment are 
making success for all human beings. 

hn* * hphever Wy obeying persons, prestige or organisations, 

Z LT & Z? a ? cjJ ,rts > and acfions have their elements of good on which 
matinv* nno Ylt- nudd a str °oger future. Instead of developing the vanity of 
A Bomr tv»lrt- ,pc or *° % primary object of administration and 

tumblf^man m. ill Z ■ a Z Sabarm; 1 : i, as an ordinary rough and 

should not reouirf f ° 0< - : , mdri ° n ung secondary and unimportant items that 

A qnre m 3 special thought of you, you would still be able to undo 
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r,fw tJlC ^ ? ast and _ ma ke for the damage done to India and 

Kuppp^fni iat iMrlprQ ln Wo a T n G ono 1 °J ]^ e successful workers for India as other 
caSmv J e l n vnn T actua V W0 ^ ked for their own countries. Yes, when I have 
I know” thorn wilPho '.il ‘j m not 1 to “ke any point blank refusal from you. 

c.,oK°tI thcre W1 °° , usua ^ popular cry against me that I ou."ht not to have used 

artificia^nohshino' Tn mir°l^ S e ^ c *’ e * c '’ but 1 do believe that in an attempt to use 
ourselves and it i« mnoh i-T f J we become as unfair to the addresses as to 
friends Thorofnro T Cr P°^i c i, t0 «ay things as we think and as we talk among 

dream and '\n m «v!q'’ C 1 5°’ 1 s bould like you to get up one morning as from a 
and L 1° say ,,.^ es and many of us can soon be put together in a good team 

ahnnt winVh b putt i ° S , an }° f° many deplorable conditions of life hi India 
about which none of us has any doubt. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Reply 

IndH” J° rtf 't?! 0 ¥? hat “ a G ? ndhi TO0t0 an article in “Young 
f. . ed *! 10 1 1 ' th , Mar ph under Caption “No and Yes.” Tho 

following is the text of the article:— 

“Comrade Saklatvala is dreadfully in earnest. His sincerity is transparent His 
acriiice;, are great. His passion for the poor is unquestioned. I hav'* therefore 

nntrinf 119 ? rvCQ i opoa ft P. peal to mo that close attention which that, of a sincere 
^ves’To^! humanitarian must command. But inspite of all my desire to say 

or ?f T „™ * Pp a1, 1 ra j- 9fc 8ay no ’ l f . T , am t0 return “ere sincerity for sincerity 
or if I am to ict according to my faith. But I can sav “voa” to S 

him°nn U r? :? T hl0n ’ f ?f Vluc ! erneath bjs intense desire that Tshould co-operate with 

him on his terms, there is an emphatic implied condition that I mustSv“ ■ “ 
only if his argument satisfies my head and heart \ *W‘+£? r °\ 
of conviction it better to please or\vhat is worse fo avoid Trouble ^ d ° pth 

AGAINST A BIJND WALL 1 

Inspite of all desire to offer hearty congratulations 1 find mv^olf oo-o^ct „ ir i 
wall. His facto and his deductions Based ujonfidion are neSSarUv S L b H 
where these facts are true my whole energy is conSmS ffnnn 7 b ?n^ S * \f nd 
(to me) poisonous result, I am sorry but wcPdo stand at opposite polw^hfr?? 1 " 

tlu! V pnn r h 0ne gr ^ a l thll,g m (, ° mrnon between us. Both clLm to have the lood of 
the country and humanity as our only goal. Though therefore we n^v Si * 

moment seem to be going in the opposite directions' I expect we shall meet some 
day. J promise to make ample amends when I discover my error, 1 0 6 

SATANIC CIVILISATION 

nv-¥j eamvh de. however, my error since I do not recognise it «« OI1 „u , , 
tkm of a wants y !^ly ihemt Sinf The*^' 

ftps* r At wsrlS’ Sfs r 1 « 
as,;ns,f s ftSfluanras 

»nd with it tho p*2X * 1 C!dl il ^ 
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ITS BANEFUL EFFECTS 

I distrust its schemes of amelioration. of the lot of the poor. I distrust its 
Currency reform, I distrust its Army and Navy. In the name of civilisation and iu 
its own safety, this Government has continuously bled the masses. It has enslaved, 
it has bribed the powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations liberty-loving patriots who wanted not 
to be won over either by flattery or riches. I would destroy that system to-day 
j had the power. I would use most deadly weapons if I believed that they woulcl 
destroy n. 1 refrain only because the use of such wea]>ons would only perpetuate 
tne sy.-rt.in, though it may destroy its present administrators. Those who seek to 
destroy men rather than their manners adopt the latter and become worse than 
tnose whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that manners will die with men. 
Ihey do not know the root of the evil. 


MOVEMENT OF 1020 

cni .n^ e . movement of 1920 was designed to show that we could not reform a 
ness Bvstem by violent means and without becoming soulless .ourselves. But 
' cou . f *° b0 Ohly by not becoming victims of the system by non-co-operation, 
y an emphatic “no” to every advance made to entrap us into the nets 

I '-act by batan. *ne movement suffered a ch ek but it is not dead. My promise 
je^nditional. 1 lie conditions were simple and easy. But they proved to be 
, or . ‘; 10 se who took a leading part in the movement. What Comrade 
believes to be my error and failure, I regard to be expression of my 
^j.jcngrh and deep conviction. Jt may be an error but so long as my conviction 
• , ’a. 13 trut h abides with me the very error must iu- it does, sustain me. Retrac- 

mg of my steps at Bardqli, I hold to be an aci of v. isdom and supreme service to 
.k‘ coun.ry. Government is winker for that decision. It would have regained all 
Oot position, if I had persisted after Chauri Chaura in carrying out the terms of 
what was regardeu as an ultimatum to the Viceroy. 


S. AFRICAN MOVEMENT—A FAILURE 


comra d° is wrong in saying tliat the f-V.uth African movement was i 
A a8) m y whole life must be written down a failure and his in 


. my whole life must be written down a failure and his invitation to me 
JSLSrf UI1 rf. hl3 . colours must be held to less. South Africa gave a 

jv , * 1 * es Nor do I consider ■ to wrong to have offered during 

as amlfuiance men! 068 ° f my companioua &vA !n >' aclf » under «>y then convictions, 


KHADI MOVEMENT NOT ON WANE 

is 111 a turr y- disdained to study facts. Let me inform 

T'rJfonr Khadl movement is not on the wane. It did last year 

rn/yvi o '; umes . 85 a8 during 1920. It is now serving not less than 

. ®l Jln uers in loOO villages besides weavers, washermen, printers, dyers and 
A..,i li.d' 1 ' ‘^'klatvala asks what khaddar stands for ? Well, it stamis for simplicty not 
mwG nwK ¥ sits , wel on tile , Moulders of the poor and it can be made, as it was 
BnHwflno d ;‘ ys of y°. re .’ t0 adom thc bodies of the richest and most artistic men 
mael>ini^ n r A 1S , r<mvui 5 ancient art and crafts. It does not seek to destroy all 
n ' f 11 1 °. es re |p u iate its use and check its weedy growth. It uses machi- 

exfiuiaiE. J ile s f mce ,. 0 ^ tlie poorest in their own cottage. Thc wheel is itself an 

exquisite piece of machinery. 

The Poor And Khaddar 

-r irV 0 , K l had f'; r ^ e ^ ver<5 the poor from the bonds of thc rich and creates a moral and 
*2 /, aaI ,, on between the classes and the masses. It restores to the poor somewhat 
:Arile rich have taken from them. Khaddar dose not displace a single cottage 
w-ntm 1 ... contrary it is being daily recognised that it is becoming the 

1 mbn i!n o ,;r village industies. Khaddar brings a ray of hope to the widows’ 
riiwenT.- (Lme but. it does not prevent her from earning more, if she cun. It 

cmi inv • < ? m 8ee * M * a belter occupation. Khaddar offers honourable 

‘A, J en i t0 * need of some, it utilises the idle hours of the nation. My 
unrade quotes with pride the work of those who offer more lucrative 
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employment. Let him know that Khaddar does that automotically. It cannot mil- 
annas into the pockets ? £ the poor without putting rupees into the pockets of some 
whereas those who begin their work in the cities, though they are no doubt doing 

good work, touch but a fringe oi the question. Khaddar touches the very cemrC 
and therefore necessarily includes the rest. ' centre 

Indian Condition Ignored 

But the whole of the impatient Communist's letter concentrate „„„ 

f ties and thus ignores India and Indian conditions which arc to be fonnH U n 01 ? f * ie 
her 700.000 villages. The half a dozen modern cities are eicrescence and serl 5 
the persent moment the the evil purpose of draining the life-blood of villages kEShS 
is an attempt to, revise and reverse the process and establish bettedrelatioiishin 
between the cities and the villages. The cities with their insolent 
constant menace to the life and liberty of the villagers. Khaddar has 1 the tS 
organising power m it, because it has itself to be organised and because iFnffrS 
aU-India. U Kbnddnr rained from Heaven it would bohalamity bwTtt can onL 
be manufactured by the willing eo-operation of the starving millions and thousan.ls 
<tt the middle class men and women, its success means the best organisation S 
able along peaceful lines. If cooking had to be revived anfZfi tteea m 
organisation I should claim for it the same merit that I claim for Khaddar. amQ 

My Work Among Labourers. 

t communist comrade finds fault with my work among the labourer* In 

Jamshedpur because I accepted the address in Jamshedpur not from the ff hS 
5P m the employees. His disapprobation is due, I expect, to the fact that the kte 
- r ; ^atan lata was m the chair—well I am not ashamed of the honour Mr 
lata appeared to me to be a humane and considerate employer. He readily granted 
I think, all the prayers of the employees and 1 heard from the latter tfat fhp 
agreement was being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations for mv wnrl 
from the rich as,well as the poor. The former gladly give me their donations Thk 
is no personal, triumph. It is triumph of non-violence which I endeavour to rcnWont 
be it ever so inadequately. • UA 60 represent, 

A Triumph Of Non-Violence 

It is to me a matter of perennial satisfaction that I retain cenorillv tbo offw; 
and trust of those principles and policies I oppose. The I SriLs 
W* ‘Iff confidence and extended their friendship. Inspite of mTdenStion 
h P?' 10 * anu wstem I enjoy the affection of thousands of EnhuSmSfhS 
women and inspite of the unqualified condemnation of modem materillXSssff™ 

oUrriol°ice UrOPC “" a " d AmenCan tri ° ndS ‘ 3 CTet ' videni “g- It is a^toa'triumph 


anows it instinctively that 1 <lo not regard capital to be the enemy of hbdnr f 
hold their co-ordination w be a perfectly possible organisation of'labour t£'t 
undertook in South Afnca, Champaran or Ahmedabad was in no spirit of ho 'irv 
to the capitalists and the resistance in each ease and to the extent it W a» thm! S 
necessary was whollv successful. My ideal is equal distribution but In w g t 
can see it is not to be realised. I work for equitable distribution. This I tl 

athmi through khaddar—and since its attainment must sterilise th* rV? 
exploitation at the centre-it is calculated to purify British connection. Hen-e t £ 
sense Khaddar leads to fewaraj. " L 111 tAla fc 

Charge of “Mahatma” 

rp, deferring to the charge of “Mahatma”, Gandhi said :—“I must leave it tn in 
Ihough a non-co-operator I shall gladly subscribe to the bill to make it criminal ^ 
n-iybody to call me Mahatma and to touch my feet. Where I can impose the w 
myself i. e. at Ashram the practice is criminal. P 6 the law 



INTERPELLATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

On the 21 ST FEBRUARY 1927 Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he is now in a position to indicate the result of the communica¬ 
tions of his Department with the Government of India regarding the piisoners 
in India who have been detained for over two year3 without trial under 
the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act? 

Earl Wintcrton : The upshot of the very full examination which this matter 
has received in the last few months has been publicly announced recently in 
India by the Governor-General in his address to the Indian Legislature, on 24 th 
January, and by the Home Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government in the Debate which took place in the Assem¬ 
bly a few days later. Put as shortly as possible, the policy agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal is this : The sole object of 
the Government in using the special powers which this Act gives them is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and they desire to keep no one under restraint a day 
longer than is necessary to secure that object. Their policy is accordingly to 
relax restrictions and where possible to release as and when this becomes feasible 
with safety to the public. But, since the conspiracy to commit these outrages 
has not been suppressed, before releases can be sanctioned the Government must 
be satisfied that those released would not employ their freedom to engage in 
terrorist outrages. This postulates an undertaking, which would not involve my . 
humiliating admission as regards the past. Such an undertaking, if given, would 
be an important factor in the Government’s decision, but could not of itself be 
accented as automatically ensuring release. 

Mr. Thurtle: Do I understand that the Noble Lord is now inviting these 
detenus to give an undertaking that they will not participate in any method of 
violence in future? 

Earl Wintcrton : I think the hon. Gentleman can draw his own deductions 
from the answer. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that at least one of these prisoners 
is in a very dangerous state of health—I refer to Mr. S. C. Bose —and is it the 
intention of the Government to murder that man? 

Mr. Johnston : In the phrase used by the Noble Lord to the effect that he 
would not require from them any humiliating admission with regard to the past, 
does that mean that they are to make any statement of any kind that they have 
participated in terrorist agitation in the past? 

Earl Winlerton: No; what I intended to convey by those words was that 
the undertaking would be an undertaking with regard to the future. 

Mr. Johnston: Does the phrase used by the Noble Lord mean that any 
detenu has to make any admission regarding participation in terrorist agitation 
in the past of any kind ? 

Earl Winlerton: No; the exact opposite is what I intended to convey. 
What I intend to convey is that the undertaking which will be sought from the 
particular detenu will be an undertaking not to engage in terrorist organisation 
or activitic s in future. 

Colonel Wedgwocd: Is it not obvious that the Government, both in India 
and here, want to find a way out of the difficulty in which they are, and would 
it not be better for the Government to take the first step, rather than keep these 
people in prison simply because on a point of honour they will not say they will 
not do it in future ? 

Mr. Speaker : That is in the nature of a speech. 

On the 7 TII MARCH Sir Walter de Frece asked the Under-Secretary ot 
State for India if he can make any statement as to the continuance of 
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terrorism in Bengal; whether it is entailing any special precautions on the part 
of the authorities ; whether he will give the number of casualties in the recent 
communal riots in Bengal; and whether these disturbances are showing signs 
of increase ? ' 

Eart Winterlon : I fear that no statement on the two quite distinct matters 
raised in the question could be brought within the usual limits of an answer. 

It is clear that terrorist activities continue in Bengal, and require constant 
vigilance ; for example, a gang has recently been tried and convicted for the 
unlawful possession of bombs. As regards communal disturbances, which do 
nor seem at present to be increasing, 1 cannot give complete figures, but the 
Hindu-Moslem riot in the Bakarganj district on the end March resulted in 
14 deaths and 8 cases of wounds. 

Mr. Thurtle : Do I take it that the Noble Lord does not mean the House 
to understand that communal riots have anything at all to do with what is known 
as terrorism ? v 

Earl Winlerton: The answer was in exactly that sense, I think. I said 
it was difficult to discuss the two matters in one answer. 

On the 14 TH MARCH Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Sccretary of State for 
India whether he is aware that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose was appointed chief 
executive officer of the Corporation of Calcutta in April, 1924 , and that his 
appointment received the sanction of the Governor of Bengal; and whether, seeing 
that Mr. Bose was interned by order of the Government of Bengal within six 
months of his appointment and that he has been re-elected to that post, his 
re-election has received the sanction of the Governor of Bengal, in spite of his 
internment ? 

Earl Winterton: I am aware that Mr. Bose was appointed to hold the 
post in question ; that this appointment, like several others made by the Corpora¬ 
tion, is subject to the approval of the local Government, and that this approval 
was given. I understand that the Corporation have regarded Mr. Bose since 
his internment as being technically on leave with a substitute acting for him and 
tiiat no question of his re-appointment or of re-appi oval by the local Government 
has arisen. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not possible to expedite the release of this man, who 
apparently Iras the confidence of the Council still ? 

Earl Winterton: No, Sir. That does not arise out of this question, and I . 
must point out to the lion. Member that if a person in prison has the confidence 
of this or that organisation it is not a reason for a remission of his sentence or 
for dealing with him in a different way from any other person. 

Mr. Lansbury: will the Noble Lord not agree that perhaps the municipal 
authorities know as much about this man and his actions as the people who put 
him in prison and kept him there without trials. 

On the 28 TH MARCH Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the offer - made by the Government of Bengal to allow 
Mr, Subhas Bose to go to Switzerland is subject to any and, if so, to what condi¬ 
tions ; and whether such conditions have been accepted by Mr. Bose? 

Earl Winterton : The offer of releasing Mr. Bose made by the Government 
of Bengal is subject to the conditions that he will give his word of honour to 
proceed from Rangoon to Europe by a ship which docs not touch at any port 
in India, and that he will thereafter not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon 
uniil the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired. My Noble 
Friend, who is in communication with the Government of India on the subject, 

1 as not yet heard whether the offer has been accepted by Mr. Bose. This offer 
has been made consequent on medical advice that Mr. Bose should take a sca- 
voyage and make a prolonged stay in a sanatorium in Switzerland. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence: By the phrase “until the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act has expired,” does the Government of India mean until the 
date when it would normally expire, or until the time when it will be brought to 
an end tf it should be extended? 

Earl Winterton : I do not quite know what the hon. Member means by his 
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Supplementary Question. My answer was quite plain. This undertaking is not 
to enter India until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired, that 
is, has come to an end. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence : Does that mean until the present law comes to an 
end, or until it finally comes to an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winterton : Obviously, it means when it comes to an end. 

On the 2 ND MAY Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
u he is yet in a position to state whether or not Mr. Subhas Bose has accepted 
the offer of the Government to allow him to take up residence in Switzerland ? 

Earl Winterton : I understand that he has not accepted. 

Mr. Thurtle: Can the Noble Lord say whether the Government of .India 
propose to make any other offer to Mr. Bose? 

Earl Winterton: My Noble Friend is in communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and I have no further statement to make at this moment. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that the Indian correspondent of 
the “Times” said the other day that Mr. Bose was in a most dangerous state 
ot health? 

Earl Winterton: I have already said that my Noble Friend is in commu¬ 
nication with the Government of India and I have no further statement to make 
on the matter. 

1 r 0n thegTH MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of Stale for 
nidia whether he will give the House the latest information as to the condition of 
health of Mr. Bose, one of the prisoners detained under the Bombay Ordinance ; 
wnat steps the Government is taking to preserve the health of Mr; Bose; and 
whether it is proposed to take any further steps to arrange for his liberation 
and lor that of other prisoners who have been so long detained' without trial ? 

Earl Winterton : I have no very recent detailed information, except that, 
since his examination in February by two doctors disclosed the possibility of 
early tubercle, Mr. Bose’s health has unfortunately not improved. In conse¬ 
quence it has been decided to transfer him from Burma to Almora—-the best 
climate in India for tubercular patients—and he was to leave Rangoon last 
oa 111 relay. Ihe Governor of Bengal is arranging for a special medical examina¬ 
tion by his own surgeon and a physician of the medical college when Mr. Bose 
passes through Calcutta. I can make no statement about the possibility of 
i.asing I^se or of any other of the persons detained in Bengal beyond 
saying that as was made clear by the announcement made by the Government ot 
India on 21 st March last, the text of which I circulated in the “ Official Report” 
on 28 th March, the question of each man’s detention is continually being ex¬ 
amined and re-examined. 

Mr. Lansbury: !n view ot that answer, Mr. Speaker, I propose, with your 
leave, to raise this question to-morrow on the adjournment. 

Mr. T. Williams: Can the Noble Lord say whether the prisoners in Bengal 
have been charged with any definite specific crime? 

Earl Winterton : That does not arise out of the question. 

On the 2 ^RD MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India it he will make an inquiry as to whether the medical examination by four 
doctors which led to the decision of the Governor-General to order Mr. Bose’s 
release resulted in a formal report; and, if so, whether he will lay the renort unr-n 
the Table of the House ? 

Earl Winterton: As I informed the hon. Member on Thursday last, I have 
not as yet any information on the first point. And even if a formal report has 
been made, it is obviously a confidential document, and I am not prenared to 
lay it on the Table of this House. 

Mr. Lansbury : Docs the Noble Lord not think that it would be in the inter¬ 
ests cf public order in India that the people of India shbnld be officially acquainted 
with the condition of Mr. Bose’s health at the time of his release ? 

Mr. Hannon: May I ask whether it would not y>e in the interests of public 
order if a great many of these questions were kept off the Order Paper. 
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THE BENGAL DETENUS 

Earl Winterton : I am afraid 1 do not follow the hon. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). As far as I know there is no precedent for publishing 
the report of a medical examination, the result of which has been to allow a. 
person to be released. I do not think the public interest would be served in 
any way by publishing what is obviously a confidential report. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not the fact that this man has been in prison for 
13 months, and that very circumstantial reports have been published as to the 
dangerous condition of his health; .and is not the public in India and in this 
country entitled to ask what this man’s health was when the Government of India 
ordered his release ? 

Earl Winterton: No, Sir. I do not think they are entitled to inquire in the 
least. The Government of India, in the exercise of their executive duties, decided 
that the state of his health was such that he should be released. There, I think, 
the matter should rest. 

Mr. Thurtle next asked the Under-Secretary of State for India the reasons 
which included the Government to change its policy in regard to the detention 
of Mr. Subhas Bose, one of the Bengal political prisoners recently released ? 

Earl Winterton : Mr. Bose was re'eased on grounds of health. 

Mr. Thurtle : Is the Noble Lord aware that some time ago he said it would 
be inexpedient in the interests of public safety to release Mr. Bose, and can he 
say what change of circumstances has resulted in it being expedient now? 

Earl Winterton : His health. 

Mr. Thurtle: Has his health been {he only circumstance that has entered 
into the consideration of the matter ? 

Earl Winterton: Yes, Sir. The sole circumstance that caused the Govern- 
ment of India and my Noble Friend the Secretary of State to take the action 
they did was the state of Mr. Bose’s health. 

INTERPELLATIONS IN ASSEMBLY. 

The following is the statement made in the Legislative Assembly on the 
21 st March 1927 by Sir Alexander Muddiman on behalf of the Government of 
India regarding the decisions which have been taken on the subject of the release 
of detenus :— 

“The policy of the Government regarding those detained under Regula¬ 
tion III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with Bengal 
revolutionary conspiracy has been and still is that the detention of no man 
should last longer than is essential in the interests of public safety. The Govern¬ 
ment are convinced that terrorist conspiracy is still in .active existence and that 
consequently it is not possible to take steps in the direction of release ot those 

about whom there is no reasonable doubt that they would utilise their liberty to 
resume their previous activities. They are, however, anxious to pursue as 
quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives reason 
for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides fora considerable degree of elasticity in the treatment 
of those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer 
from jail to less strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and present 
conduct would not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class 
may be directed to reside in a particular village or in their homes. The practi¬ 
cal results of transferring men in this manner to village or home domicile are 
fully watched, and the Government are enabled to observe whether action taken 
is justified by events and thus to determine the possibility of further extension of 
such action. In order to show what has been done in this direction of discri¬ 
minating treatment of detenus, I may menticn that out of 171 peisons dealt 
with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the beginning, 75 
have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 26 
have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
under Regulation III, 31 were subsequently transferred to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the figures given above. j6 at present 
tentain m jail under Regulation III. In the last tw’o and half months, the 
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^vfllac^or homedom?!^ 6 ! SSU . c , cl ordcrs ^ the transfer of 19 detenus from jail 
of tdT th V'« «* released 7. The Government 

under Regulation III Th' rCVlCw , th . c C3Ses of those who are still detained 
medical rounds In rcSr^f J°“ ,dcnn l ff of these State prisoners on 

r«s«! 

| f over n „™« P, Tf C '? t '? »"■*** °. r 'r? domidil 

will not hesilaie ,' Y S 1 aS 9 e t ,amC( l that such men are reverting to the Government 
win not hesitate to deal with them again under their powers”. 

Pt. Motilal’s Reply. 

sSg.tgffla £ as gssffi.tsti 

the Government* Unt^Lo^l ^1 


moment afford to trYV 1 '."^renccs among Indians. They may for a 

opinion on the Question with 11 Ion the Assembly and unanimous public 
statesmanship* from r m -1 r ,* n ’ but I confess I expected a more far-seeing 

Susnenso nf » 1 ° ,( nv, , n * . however, we know where we are now and the 

'C kc£tS hS,SO T, Notone man has bcc “ unconditionally 
as to whether ! 3 ^ P ; lSSe , d T ,he resolu * ion - Not a word has been said 

by him and enefed on h^lWn Ly t "° n l ° lhe ? en S al Baders summoned 
ever nut fri ^ 4 P rfi , on tIle Government of India in the Assembly was 

not come to mVli^^-ml? 13, ' f ^ T th What r . eSult? The ofFer hself did 
detenu that he woi d take no n an - nd -°, a prom . ls ? 10 take an assurance of a 
in future as an elemen? In ffl ,n a . n V violent activity against the Government 
dors 2 ‘ \ clement in the consideration of his case ; but such as it was it 

upon. The net result 0 iMlufth» l ° aUy detenu an . d ’ if put » has not been acted 
internment alternatively wi'h „i- v? 6 ” :U 0 ,S° co " tm ue to suffer imprisonment and 
innocence Our nlaiiYdm •° Ut . hci , n b r a,1 °wed an opportunity to prove their 
manner that we cminoi , Y n °. f S } OW to . ! hc Government in an unmistakable 
country wM rao iT „ ? 0t t0,c l ratc th,s ^tvocity. I am sure the whole 

"rzr»» an i < s n ^ . a 

Eeen Slsl^ £ -SeS ^ ^ 

Supplementary Questions. 

lhe following supplementary questions were then put •_ 

Government ^S** “ is Vision of the 

„ Alexander Muddiman : My hope, Sir, is that if these gradual release an* 

successful we may pursue this policy as rapidly as is compatible with public saV* v 

the Assembly ?" 11 ' a ” y 1C,eaSes becn made since lhc resolution passed 'by 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Four men will be released. 

Pandit Nehru: Unconditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, not unconditionally. 

Pandit Neb.ru : Are they Regulation men? 
sir Alexander Muddiman : Yes Sir. 


Sii ___ 

Sir Hari Singh Corn 


consequence Z It “ “ 

consi^rs public^i^Of^as 1 L'xpressfHOn'uiis'tfoiisc^tKTfn'olher^tlaces? ^ uest,ons ’ 
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Mr. A. Rangdswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether any prisoners have 
been specially released since the date the House passed the resolution on the 
release of prisoners? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have told the Hon. Member that there are 
4 men who will be released ; that is since the resolution was passed about y men 
have been released. I am not sure on what dates they were released, but they 
have been released in the last months. Probably some were released before 
and some after the resolution. , . 

Sir Harisingh Gour : Can the Hon’ble the Home Member give the names ot 

prisoners released ? . t 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No it is not in the public interest that 1 should do 
so till the arrangements for their full release have been carried out. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Have these four been released uncondition¬ 
ally or conditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Hon’ble Member had heard my statement, 
he would have understood that they are released from jail and put into village 
domicile. 

An Hon’ble Member: Is there any objection to giving the names of those 
who have already been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have not got the names, but I should think there 
will be no objection. 

Maulvi Mahommed Shafee: May I Imow Sir, if the Member who has been 
elected to this House has been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : To the best of my knowledge he is not among the 7 . 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Sir, if my friend Mr. Mitra, who was elected to this Assem¬ 
bly as a member says “ 1 shall be a good citizen and come here and become a 
good co-operator,” will there be any objection on the part of the Government to 
allow Mr. Mitra to come here and take the oath? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should suggest to my honourable friend to 
advise Mr. Mitra to go in the first instance to the Bengal Government by whose 
orders he is held. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : H. E. Lord Lytton said that his Government had no objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Mitra coming here and taking the oath provided he conducts himself 
rightly and swears that he will be loyal to the King and the Royal Family and the 
Royal house. Will the Government of India interfere ? (No answer was given.) 



The Government of Bengal issued the following communique under date 
19 th January: — 

“Conflicting accounts of the situation at Patuakhali having appeared in the 
public press, the Governor in Council has decided to issue a statement of the 
facts of the case and the orders issued in connection therewith. 

“Patuakhali is in a locality in which there is a preponderance of Muham¬ 
madans over the Hindus, the proportion being about 5 to 1 in the sub-division 
and the revenue tliana, and about 4 to 1 in the headquarters police station. In 
Municipality, however, the communities are almost equal in numbers. In the 
past there are no records of any disputes on the subject of music before mosques 
and the Governor in Council is satisfied that in the area affected by the present 
dispute there was a long-standing and well-recognised practice under which 
Hindu processions out of regard for the feelings of the Muhammadans, when 
passing along the District Board road on the south side of which there is a 
mosque, stopped music for a distance of about 80 yards between the west end of 
the Civil Court compound and a culvert. 

“ Originally there was only one mosque in the locality, a building situated on 
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the south of the District Board road and some 7 yards from it. Subsequently, 
however, about the year 1911 the Muhammadans erected a new mosque on the 
north of the Municipal lane running from the District Board road along the 
edge of the Civil Court compound and about 30 yards from the junction of the 
lane and the District Board road. The new mosque is now used for congrega¬ 
tional prayers and the old mosque for private prayer. After the erection of the 
new mosque the Muhammadans tried to get the area within which Hindu 
processions stopped all music extended 45 yards towards the cast to the point 
where the main approach to the Civil Court takes off from the District Board 
road, and there seem to have been some negotiations between the two com¬ 
munities on the subject but there is no evidence that the practice of stopping 
music in this extended area was ever generally recognised. 

“ Latterly, as the result of the forces operating in the Indian Moslem world, 
the local Muhammadans began, among other things, to object to attending the 
festivities connected with certain Hindu festivals and to oppose the performance 
by Hindus of certain ceremonies in certain places of which the Swaraswati Puja 
in schools was probably the most prominent. This led to trouble at the Latif 
Seminary and elsewhere but no serious ebullition occurred until after the riots 
in Calcutta in April 1926. The excitement which these engendered increased 
the irritation which this attitude of the Muhammadans had caused among the 
Hindus and the prominence given in Calcutta to the question of music before 
mosque led the Hindus on the 13th of May 1926 deliberately to organise a 
procession with music along the District Board road near the mosques in defence 
of the recognised practise. 1 here was no religious festival at the time and the 
object was merely to annoy the Muhammadans in which object they succeeded. 
The Sub-divisional Officer, however, formed a Conciliation Committee and further 
trouble was avoided. 

“ A month later at the time of the Baler-Id fresh trouble occurred owing to 
the Muhammadans performing their sacrifice in the open without making any 
attempt to screen the ceremony from the Hindus in the neighbourhood. In 
retaliation and in defiance of the recognised practice the Hindus took a pro¬ 
cession along the District Board road near the mosques at the time of evening 
prayer and a serious riot was only averted by the efforts of the local officials 
and certain Hindu leaders. The situation was so serious that the District 
Magistrate had to go to Patuakhali and issue an order under section 144, Criminal 
Procedure Code, forbidding all public meetings and processions for fiheen days 
and to post an additional force of armed police in the locality. It was about 
this time that Bahu Satindra Nath Sen arrived from P.arisal with a party of 
Hindu volunteers to take charge of the Hindu activities. He and other Hindu 
leadeis approached the District Magistrate to have the order under section 144, 
Criminal Proceduie Code withdrawn, and each side having after some discussion, 
agreed to refrain from any action that was likely to annoy the other for at least 
a fortnight the District Magistrate withdrew his order under section 144, Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Cotie, and removed the additional police. 

“ At this time it was not denied by the Hindus that there was a long standing 
and well recognised practice of stopping music on the District Board road near 
the mesques ; the only point in dispute was the eastern limit of the area within 
which music was not played. 

“ For the next two months conferences were held between the two parties 
and the Muharram passed without trouble but no settlement was arrived at ns 
Babn Satindra Nath Sen now raised the general question of right and would 
concede nothing further than that non-religious processions as marriage proces¬ 
sions should stop music before the principal mosque. Ultimately this leader 
announced tliat if no agreement was reached by a certain date he would lead 
a procession over the disputed area. As such action, if allowed, would inevita¬ 
bly have had very serious consequences orders were issued unded section 30 (2) 
of the Police Act (V of 1861) requiring all persons directing or promoting pro¬ 
cessions in Patuakhali town to apply for a license. In addition extra police were 
sent down to Patuakhali and every effort was made by the local officers to procure 
an agreement. 
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“Finally on the 30th August 1926 Babu Satindra Nath Sen took out a pro¬ 
cession under license but violated the terms of the license which provided ‘ inter 
alia’ that following the lines of the previous arrangement between the two 
communities no music should be played between the Municipal lane at the west 
end of the Civil Court compound and the culvert. As result of this procession 
some arrests were made and some stone throwing took place whereupon the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who was in charge extended the area, m 
which according to the terms of the license issued under section 30 (2) Police 
Act (V of 1861), music was prohibited, to the path leading to the Civil Court so 
as to remove the place of arrest from the proximity of the new mosque. This 

was done solely in the interests of public peace and not with the idea of support¬ 
ing the Muhammadan claim over the additional area. Since then there have 
been daily processions under license, daily breaches ot the conditions of tne 
license and daily arrests and prosecutions under section 32, Police Act. In 
every case the sentence has been one of fine, imprisonment being ordered only 
in default of payment of the fine. 

“From time to time there have been various attempts at a settlement. One 

proposal made by some Hindu leaders that order similar to those in force in 
Calcutta should be passed by Government for Patuakhali was rejected as being 
contrary to the declared policy of Government to maintain existing practice in 
the mufassil. Another by some of the moderate local Hindus which slightly 
modified the original understanding and would allow four religious processions and 
all funetal processions to pass the rnofeque with music save at prayer time only, 
all other processions being forbidden to play music at any time before the mosque, 
was rejected by the Hirdu extremists. On the 19th November the District 
Magistrate peisuaded both parties to refer the matter in dispute to a board of 
arbitration consisting of two Hindus from the Hindu Malta Sabha and two 
Muhammadans from the Jaiyat-e-Ulema with power to co-opt a fifth member ns 
Chairman, but the same day Babu Satindra Nath Sen was himself arrested for 
taking part in a procession which broke the terms of the license. As the result 
of this, the District Magistrate was approached at Barisal by some Hindu leaders 
and asked, in the interest of the proposed settlement, to perform an u act of 
clemency ” and withdraw the case against Balm Satindra Na'li Sen, and those 
arrested with him, which he finally agreed to do. Now the District Magistrate 
awaits the outcome of the proposal to submit the matters in dispute to a board of 
arbitration. 

“The Governor in Council again invites attention to the policy announced 
in his communique, dated the 5th June 1926, viz, ‘ In the musassal Magistrates 
and Police officers will continue to regulate which prevails in the locality con¬ 
cerned.” He is satisfied that there i? a long established and well recognised 
practice in Patuakhali that music was stopped in deference to Muhammadan 
sentiments by all processions between the limits specified in paragraph 2 above 
and he has therefore issued instructions to the local officers to regulate proces¬ 
sions under the Police Act in accordance with that practice. The Governor-in- 
Council would welcome any agreement freely and voluntarily arrived at between 
the leaders of the communities which would render unnecessary the present 
measures for maintaining the public peace. He regards with pbhorrence the 
present state of affairs in which so many boys and you hs under a mistaken 
sense of loyalty to their religion persist in breaking the law and in going to jail, 
and he lias already issued orders for the release of all who at e willing to apologise 
for their conduct and give their word of honour not to repeat it if released or 
whose patents or guardians are willing to rive an undertalcing on their behalf. 
Up to date 45 persons have been released under ihese orders. But he is not 
prepated as a concession to such misdirected loyalty and Self-sacrifice to modify 
iiis policy already announced for dealing with such disputes in the mufassal and 
he trusts that the leaders of the Hindu community will recognise this afid per¬ 
suade their followers to cease from defying the law and if they desire to depart 
from the previous practice will have recourse to negotiation or arbitration or if all 
else fails to the Civil Courts”. 





Ihe Hindu-Moslem Riots. 

The Ponabalia Riot. 

A disturbance between Hindus and Mahomedans occurred on the 2nd 
March 1927 at the Shivaratri Mela at the village of Ponabalia in Barisal. The 
Magistrate intervened. The situation becoming grave, he was forced to order 
firing resulting in twelve being killed and seven wounded. Th^-Superintendent 
ot Police was speared by a Mahamedan and as the Magistrate could not per¬ 
suade the mob to disperse he was compelled to order firing, 

Ihe riot originated out of a Shiva temple where thousands of people 
meet annually at the Sivaratri festival and proceed along the thoroughfares 
with music. This year a mosque had been raised by the side of the road leading 
to the temple. Fearing the possibility of trouble, the District Magistrate of 
Packergunj, the District Superintendent of Police and a force of armed police 
\veie present near the mosque. The Mahomedans took exception to a party of 
lindus passing the mosque, but the District Magistrate persuaded them to 
allow it to proceed and that the Mahomedans withdrew only to be sent back by 
a Motfivi who reproached them for being cowards. The Mahomedans returned 
and attacked the District Magistrate. The situation became desperate and 
, e police were ordered to fire, first with blank cartridge and afterwards 
with ball. Twelve Mahomedans were killed and seven wounded. The crowd 
tnen dispersed. The following communique was issued by the Government of 
Bengal on the 5th March 

The Official Version. 

Ihe facts, regarding the firing at Kulkati so far as at present ascertained 
are as follows : —A mela is held every year at Ponabalia. Police station Jhalakati 
on .he occasion of the Shiva Ratri festival which attracts a considerable number 
O' lindu pilgrims, largely women, from all over the country. About a mile from 
t 1C mi\'? r . oun d at Jagannathpur (Kulkathi) on the side of the road from jalakati 
o iXalchiti by which pilgrims pass to the mela ground there is a small mosque 
* 11c r is said to have been erected not mote than 7 years ago. Previously there 
.. aSa mosque on the other side of the road but at some distance from it. As 
. e Hmctus were apprehending disturbances on the occasion of this festival the 
* s tr»ct Magistrate inspected the mela ground on the 17th February to ascertain 
witat arrangements were required. As lav as he was able to ascertain there had 
never been any opposition to precessions with music or to the ‘ Uludhani’ or 
similar religious exclamations which pilgrims are accustomed to make on such 
occasions ; but as a precaution against possible trouble this year he arranged 
with the Superintendent of Police to have a picket of 2 Jamadars and 10 armed 
iolice at this point during the mela. A party of 1 Jatnadar and 30 rifles of the 
Eastern Frontier Rifles was also sent to Ponabalia for emergencies. On the 
1st March the Sub-divisional Officer was sent to be present at the mela and was 
warned that the mosque might be a danger spot. He was instructed to make 
further enquiries as to the kcal custom and to allow the parties to pass with 
music unless he was satisfied that there was any practice to the contrary. In 
the early morning of the 2nd March a Hindu Sankirtan procession formed up 
nnd started for the mela ground playing music along the road which pass the 
mosque. A crowd of armed Mahomedans began to collect at the mosque in 
Preparation to oppose the procession. Seeing this the Su! divisional Officer who 
is an Indian Christian, stopped the procession at seme distance from the mosque 
and endeavoured to persuade the Mahomedans to allow the procession to pass 
peacefully, 'I hey resolutely refused to do this and the crowd began to swell and 
o adopt a threatening attitude. 10 rifles of the Eastern Frontier Rifles and a 
w civil police were stationed near the Kulkati mosque, but seeing the Situation 
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becoming more serious the Sub-divisional Officer sent for four more rifle men. 
This reinforcement arrived simultaneously with the District Magistrate and the 
Superintendent of Police who had come to supervise the arrangements. This was 
at about 2 a.m. 

“ Menwhile, the attitude of the Mahomedans had become more threatening 
under the excitement of one Mahammad Sahadaduddin and they were prepared 
violently to resist any attempt on the part of the Hindus to pass the mosque 
with music. The Sub-divisional Officer had satisfied himself after enquiry that 
Hindu processions had previously passed by the mosque without any protest from 
the Mahomedans. In these circumstances the District Magistrate decided that 
the existing custom should be maintained and with the assistance of the Super¬ 
intendent of Police and the Sub-divisional Officer repeatedly requested the Maho¬ 
medans to disperse but they continued in their truculent attitude and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise their resolve to resist the procession. 

“ The District Magistrate then declared them to be an unlawful assembly 
and warned them that they should be dispersed by rifle fire unless they went 
away peacefully but despite these warnings Muhammad Shahadaduddin continued 
to incite the crowd saying that they would submit to being killed rather than give 
in. There were then about 500 armed Mahomedans in the^open space round 
the mosque and they were only separated from the road by a ditch about 2 yards 
in width. Others estimated at another 500 were assembled in the jungle behind. 

“ As the crowd refused to disperse the District Magistrate ordered the Super¬ 
intendent of Police to march up the cofttingent of the Eastern Frontier Rifles. 
This was done and the Magistrate again ordered the crowd to disperse but 
was again disobeyed, the Mahomedans waving their spears and thrusting them 
in the direction of the officers and the sepoys. The District Magistrate then 
ordered the arrest of Muhammad Shahadaduddin who was taken away in custody. 
Thereafter further attempts were made by all the officers present and two 
leading Mahomedans to induce the crowd to disperse but without avail. On the 
contrary some of the crowd began to cross the road at a little distance and 
collect in groups with spears on tlie other side of the road thus surrounding the 
police party. As the crowd became still more threatening and was then within 
three yards of the police and was armed with deadly weapons the District Magis¬ 
trate then gave orders to fire and with his approval the Superintendent of Police 
ordered one round to be fired by each man. This order was communicated by 
the Havildar to his men and fire was opened by fourteen men. It seems, however, 
that in the tremendous din which the Mahomedans were making the order was 
not properly heard and that actually 37 rounds were fired before firing was 
stopped. The Mahomedans did not disperse when fire was first opened and the 
firing was stopped as soon as it was found to be effective. 14 Mahomedans were 
killed and 7 wounded. Necessary arrangements were made to attend the 
wounded and to send them to Jhalakati for medical treatment, the dead being 
sent to Barisal for post mortem examination”. 

Interpellation in Parliament. 

On the 24th March in the House of Commons Mr. LANSBURY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India whether he is aware that on the occasion of the 
disturbances which took place at Kulakati on 2nd March the Magistrate ordered 
firing to take place at six-feet range on an unarmed crowd, esusing 10 deaths 
and seriously injurnig many others, of whom 12 are not expected to recover ; 
•'3 he aware that no injury was inflicted by firearms on either Magistrate or police ; 
when iie will be in a position to put before the House the official report on 
these events ; and is it proposed to hold a special inquiry into the matter ? 

Earl WINTERTON: I circulate the three telegrams received from the 
Government of India, which constitute all the information I have at present on 
this lamentable occurrence. It will be clear from the terms of these reports 
that. I cannot accept as entirely accurate all the implications in the hon. 
Member’s question. As tire reports show* a special inquiry is being, or has been, 
conducted by the Commissioner of the Division, and I am taking steps to obtain 
the : ibstance of his findings without delay. 
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Telegram from the Government of India dated 3 rd March, 1927 . 
olio wing licm Government of Bengal, 2nd March,'la repeated for your information, 
begins . District Magistrate, Baknrganj, wires that he was forced lo order Frontier Rifles 
lint on large Mobamnndau mob who violently opposed Hindu music by mosque at 
Kulkatbi, (’asualtics number 12 killed and wounded 7 . Further details will bo tele¬ 
graphed when received. 

Telegram from the 1 Government of India dated 5 tli March , 1927 . 

In continuation of our tel'gram dated March 3 rd, 239 . Following telegram has been 
received from the Government of Bengal and is repeated for your information. Begins . 
Following message was received yesterday from the District Magistrate, Barisal. Begins. 
On arrival at Mosque we found strong armed Mohammedan mob occupying the mosque 
precincts, and refusing to al’ow passage to small Hindu procession with music on District 
Board road adjoining the mosque, 2 no reason why this procession should not pass, 
particularly as time uot prayer hoar, Mohammedans informed accordingly, but repeated 
persuasion proved useless, owing to incitcm mt by Maulvi Shadaduddin. Mob proclaimed 
unlawful assembly and ordered to disperse, but vehemently refused, crying would kill 
and bo killed. Attitude very threatening. Long spears brandished at us. Warning 
lepeatcdly would be fired on if did not disperse. Military Police brought up and Maulvi 
ai ) <eto• 1, whilst further useless persuasion and even prayers by officers ami two local 
- ; o lamncdans (? were) bring (? attempted), armed groups began gathering at opposite 
tti.ts (> the road enclosing the force. Seeing further parleying useless and situation 
momentarily more dangerous, l ordered the Superintendent of Police fire. Rounds 
V .. 33 ; H killed, 8 wounded, all MobammrdanB. EnQ$. Full report expected to-day, 
o i nceipt of which it will be telegraphed. Commissioner of Dacca Division has pro¬ 
ceeded to Barisal for inquiry. 


Telegram Irom the Government of India dated 6 tk March , 1927 . 

T m * 

if r iv'^i f° U , lti ' :n our telegram dated 5 th March, 850 . Following telegram has been 
w.p, u f 0r “ t,i c Government of Bengal, fiud is repeated for your information. Begins. 

■ n guiding (ho firing at Xolkathi, so far as a* present ascertained, are as follows : 
Shi - 0 » H • r • ?' ar ronaballa, Policj Station Jhalakali, on tho occasion of the 
fin , Ti U ‘l™ 1 v, ’hich attracts considerable numbers of Hindu pilgrims, largely women, 
_ !, a °. vrr i ‘ ie c 'untry. About a mile from the meld ground at Jaganatbpur (KolkaYhi), 

l j 811 0 " 10a d from Jhalakali to Nalchiti by which tho pilgrims pass to the meld 
•i 7 p 1 010 , a stna ^ mosque which is said \o have been creeled not more than 7 years 

fio tieviously there was mosque on the other side of the road, but at some distance 

n V • As Hindus were apprehending disturbances on the occasion of this festival. 
ai;is i a tc of the District inspected mela ground on 17 th February to ascertain what 
langctnentB were reqnirotl. As far ns he was able to ascertain, there had never been 
*„P opposition to the procession with mnsic or to Uludhoin or such religious exclamations 
iic i pilgrims are accustomed to make on similar ocia<dous ( but a9 precaution against 
possible trouble this year, ho arranged with the Superintend nt of Police to have pickets 
• r;r n:l,lar ail ‘* * c: ‘ P°^ ce Q t this place during the mela. Patty of one Jemadar 

and .‘0 i dles of Eastern Frontier Rifles was also sent to Ponnbalia for emergency on Ibfe 
March. Sub-divisional Officer was sent to be present at the mela, and was warned that 
mosque might be danger spot. He was instructed to make further inquiries as to local 
cuBtorn, and to allow parties to pass with made unless he was satisfied that there was 
au y practice to the contrary. In the early morning on 2nd March a Hindu Sankirlan 
pre cession formed up and started for the mela gumud playiog music along the road which 
passes the mosque. Crowds of armed Mohammedans began to collect at the mosque in 
preparation to oppose the procession. Seeing this, Snb-di visional Officer, who hi an 
Indian Christian, stopped the procession at some distance from the mo-que, anti on* 
ihavoured to persuade the Mohammedans to allow the procession to pass peacefully They 
resolutely refusal to do this, and tlu crow) began to swell and to adopt threatening 
attitude, .sixteen rifles of the Eastern Frontier Rifles and a few civil police, we-n 
stationed near Kulkatbi mmiurn, but seeing the situation becoming more’sorimis’ 

Officer «»t lot 4 . mow Tliis naiRoald arrived rfra'oltaueonsiV wiUl 

District Magistrate and Superintend! nt of Police, who had come to super viso a rau^ 
merits Tina was at about 9 a.m Meanwhile, attitude of MohammeSna lLl becolfl 
more threatemug under men. meat of one Muhammad Shadaduddin, and t beV wer nre 
pural violently to rca.t »n, .Utopts on tin: part ot Hin.lns to wTth m 
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Sub-divisional Officer bad satisfied himself after inquiries that Hindu processions bad 
previously passed by mosque without any protests from Mohammedans. In these circi>in¬ 
stances, District Magistrate decided that existing custom should be maintained, and, with 
assistance of Superintendent of Police and Sub-divisional Officer, repeatedly requested 
Mohammedans to disperse, but they continued in their truculent attitude and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise their resolve to resist precession. District Magistrate 
then declared them to be an unlawful assembly, and warned them that they should be 
dispersed by rifle fire unless they went away peacefully ; but despite these warnings, 
Muhammad Sbadaduddin continued to incite the crowd saying that they would submit 
to bong killed ratber than give in. There were then about 500 armed Mohammedans in 
the open space round mosque, and they were only separated from the road by a ditch 
about 2 yards in width. Others estimated at another 500, were assembled in the jungle 
behind. As the crowd refused to disperse, the District Magistrate ordered the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police march up contingent Eastern Frontier Pities. This was done, and 
the Magistrate again ordered the crowd disperse, but was again disobeyed, Mohammedans 
waving their spears and thrusting them in tbe direction of the officers and sepoys. 
District Magistrate then ordered the arrest of Muhammad Shcdac'uddin who was taken 
away in custody. Thereafter further attempts were made by all the officers present and 
2 leading Mohammedans to induce the crowd to disperse, but without avail. On the 
contrary, some of the crowd began to cross the read at. little distance and collected in. 
groups * with spears on the other side of the road, thus surrounding police party. As the 
crowd became etil more threatening and was then within 3 yards of the police, and 
was armed with deadly weapons, District Magistrate then gave orders to fire, and with 
his approval Superintendent of Police ordered one round to bo fired by each man. 
This order was communicated by the Havildar to his men and fire Opened by 14 men. 
It seems, however in the tremendous din which the Mohammedans were making, the 
order was not properly heard, and that actually 37 lounds fired before the tiring was 
stopped. Mohammedans did not disperse when fire first opened, and firing stopped as 
soon as it was found to be effective. Fourteen Mohammedans killed and 7 wounded. 
Necessary arrangements were msde to attend the wounded, and to send them to Jlialakati 
for medical treatment, dead beirg sent, to Barisal post moYtem examination. Full inquiry 
into the matter is now being made by the Commissioner, and in view tf this inquiry the 
Government do not propose to make any comments at this stage— Ends. 

The Larkana Riot. 

A Hindu-Muslim fracas occurred at Larkana (Upper Sind) on the 29th 
March 1927 as the result of a dispute between Hindus and Mahcmedans over 
the possession of a woman and three children. The District Magistrate visited 
the scene of disturbance at noon and by 2 o’clock the riot was supressed. 

The following { s the summary of a joint statement reviewing at length the 
cause of the disturbance, and the facts relating thereto issued under the signa¬ 
tures of Khan Bahadur Bhauto Noor Mahomed. Pleader, and GulamMahcmed 
Isran, members ol the Bombay Council, and Sirdar Wahid Bux and Seth Haji 
Abdullah Harocn, memheis of the Assembly:— 

The Moslem Version. 

The signatories state that about twenty years ago a Hindu woman with three 
children, two sons and a daughter, embraced Islam. The woman mariicd a 
Mussulman in the village of Garrelo in Larkana District. She got her son 
married to tbe niece of her Mussalman husband and also married her daughter in 
a Mussulman family. The woman lived a happy life with her Mussulman husband 
to whom she bore three moie sons, at present aged 14, 1 1 and 9 year respec¬ 
tively. After a lapse of all ibis time, of a sudden an application was made to the 
District Magistrate, Larkana, for the release of the former daughter of this woman 
tn the ground that she was wrongfully confined. Curiously enough all the 
members of the alove family were brought to Larkana by Hindu Sabhawalas 
and Arya San ajists and lodged in a house, whence the chief member of the 
family was immediately driven away. This man applied to the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate fer returning to him bis three Mussalroan children and bis Mussulman 
vnece wrongfully affined by Hindus. They were produced before tbe Magistrate 
cn the evening of the 23 th March. Tbe children made pitious appeals to the 
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Magistrate to be handed over to their father, wept bitterly in the open Court 
in the presence of all assembled and recited verses from the Koran to convince 
the Magistrate of their being Mussalmans but the Magistrate ordered the 
police to give them back to the Hindus. Hearing this order the children, three 
sons and the girl, dinged round the neck of their father and when forcibly 
separated caught hold of chairs and tables and kent on crying aaul weeping all 
the time. In this condition they were handed over to the Hindus as ordered by 
the Court. This scene created a sensation throughout the town. To move ihe 
District Magistrate about i,ooo Mussalmans, including several hundred boys, 
assembled on the following morning in his bungalow and appealed for his 
intervention. The District Magistrate promised legal help and asked the crowd 
to repair to Khan Bahadur Amir All’s garden where negotiations were in pro¬ 
gress between the Hindu and Muslim leaders for the restoration of children to 
their father. Half of the gathering went away to their homes and the rest went 
to the garden where the District Magistrate also soon arrived. These negotia¬ 
tions were going on for the previous three or four days and the restoration of 
the children was being put off by the Hindus from morning to evening and 
evening to morning in order to gain time to win over the children to make a 
statement about their future custody in their favour. The leading Mussalmans 
then present and the District Magistrate persuaded the men to remain calm 
and await the restoration of the children. Meanwhile, in another part ct the 
town, a Hindu started teasing and assaulting Mussalman passersby in the bazaar 
and severely injured one Mussalman whose injuries bled. This news reached tae 
crowd at the garden with the exaggeration that the injured person was a Syed 
and was killed. Upon this the gathering got instantaneously out of control and 
though every effort was made to pacify them they rushed through the main 
bazaar hitting more Hindus who came across their path and damaged anything 
that caught their eye. The District Magistrate closely followed the crowd and 
the wave of disturbance subsided in about twenty minutes. The disturbance 
over, the crop of arrests began to be gathered. Mr. Ramnath. Sub Inspector, 
accompanied by Hindu Sangathanists, went about the town arresting any 
Mussalman they met till late in the evening and though it was understood that the 
Resident Magistrate would go to the police station and release those innocently 
arrested everyone was put in the lock-up. 

News propagated that there was panic among Larkana Hindus is baseicss. 
Even on the 31st March, the day on which a telegram was sent to the Com¬ 
missioner and the Government about the prevalence of uneasiness among the 
Hindus, there was not the slightest panic or any kind of alarm among them and 
this has been admitted by several very responsible Hindu gentlemen. In fact there 
was no cause of alarm even immediately after the brief wave of disturbance had 
passed over he town. The continuation of hartal in a modified form, as it 
prevails now, is not now based any longer on any’apprehension or fear of Mussul¬ 
man aggression. It is rather said to be due to preachings of some men who 
make Hindus feel that the fullest pound of Muslim flesh would not be obtained 
without the use of hartal. If these persistent reports be true and if the shops 
that opened have been closed again owing to such instructions, we can only 
pity the province where the feelings of people can be worked up in this manner. 
Wc cannot close this without condemning unreservedly the spirit of lawlessness 
shown by our co-religionists at Larkana, after they got out of control. They 
have spoiled the fair name of our community and by their miserable action have 
brought discredit on it. They must realise once for all that it never pays to 
create any disturbance, whatever the nature or extent of provocation offered. 
We beg to extend our fullest sympathy to the injured persons and to the rela¬ 
tions of the diseased Hindu who was a resident of quite a different taluk. 
We are glad that Mussalmans in the villages and other towns kept their heads 
cool and continued to show brotherly feelings to the Hindus in spite of the 
wildest rumours to the contrary. We may be excused if we appeal in the cn;l to 
the patriotic and broad-minded leading men among the Hindus to take a note of 
the doings and preachings of the Arya Samajists and their Hindu helpers in 
Sind. Connivance at their actions as is unfortunately happening is not a happy 
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sign of the times and cannot absolve the leading Hindus still from communal 
bias and from the duty they owe to the province as a whole. We are compelled 
to say that there has been too much connivance at, and also help given by Some 
of the Hindu leading men to, some of the most objectionable activities of the 
Arya Samajists in the towns and the villages of Sind which need to be checked. 
We hope our appeal will not go in vain.” 

The Hindu Version. 

The Hindu version of the circumstances that led to the riots is given 
in a lengthy statement made by Messrs. Bbojsingh Pagalanaji, JairamdaS Doulat- 
ram, and Rijhumal K. Lahiri as a reply to the above statement. The Hindu 
version alleges that the riots were the result of premeditation on the part of 
the Muslims who, while negotiations were in progress over the question of 
the custody of three minor children of Laklimibai, a Hindu woman, who had 
been living with a Muslim, held a mass meeting without lights and without 
admitting even ClD reporters at which highly exciting speeches were made. 
Subsequent closing of Muslim shops is also said to have been determined upon 
at that meeting." On the morning of the 29th March Muslims gathered in large 
numbers in different parts of the town. The District Magistrate, it is stated, 
in the course of his morning walk met one party of about three or four hundred 
excited Muslims and reprimanded them. Muslims from the outlying parts began 
to swell the crowd of whom about 2 : ooo, armed with lathis, marched to the District 
Magistrate’s bungalow and demanded the return of the three children who, 
by order of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, had been handed over to their mother 
whose shuddhi ceremony had been performed three days previously. The District 
Magistrate directed the mob to a place where conversations in the same connec¬ 
tion were going on between Hindu and Muslim leaders. On the way and 
elsewhere the Muslim crowds began to raid Hindu shops. It was then about 
11-30. Rioting continued till about 3 in the evening. The statement finally 
protests against attempts made by signatories to the Muslim statement to mini¬ 
mise the seriousness of the situation and denies that the riot was provoked by 
Hindus. 


The Lahore Riot. 

A Sikh-Muslim riot took place in Kablimulls I-Iaveli in Dabbi Bazar, Lahore 
on the 3rd May 1927 in the night as a result of which two Mahomedans were 
killed and four Mahomedans were injured, of whom two received serious 
injuries. The riot originated in some muslims irritating and insulting a Sikh 
woman wereupon a number of Sikhs of the neighbourhood belaboured some 
Muslims. This eventually developed into a riot with the result above stated. 
As soon as the Police received the news of the riot, the Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent with a strong police force hastened to the spot and 
restored order and removed the dead and the wounded to the hospital. 

Enquiries made on the 4th May showed that some days ago a Maho- 
medan had insulted a Sikh girl inside the city bazaar whereupon a case 
was filed against him by the Sikhs and he was chabaned yesterday. The 
case came up before the Court of the City Magistrate where a compromise 
was effected and the parties agreed to withdraw the case but the prose¬ 
cuting inspector declined. The case was then proceeded with. A large 
number of Hindus, Sikhs and Mussalmans crowded the court to watch the case. 
Towards the evening there was considerable excitement amongst the Sikhs 
who decided to hold a Dewan (Conference) at night to discuss the question 
of cases of insults to Hindu and Sikh ladies by certain Mahomedans, and a Sikh 
'.Irum-beater went in different Mohalla announcing the Dewan. When the Dewan 
was in progress at about 9 p. in., a quarrel arose near Kablimulls Haveli in 
Dabbi bazaar between a Sikh and a Muslim. News of this quarrel was at once 
brought t<> the notice of the Dewan from where it was alleged about 20 Sikhs with 
kirpans came to the scene of quarrel and a free fight ensued between the Sikhs 
and Muslims with the result above stated. 
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More Rioting. 

. thiS day (4th March) another fracas took place in Anarkali bazaar where 

it was stated, a crowd of Mussalmans, while they were passing through the bazaar 
shouting “ Alla-o-Akbar » and asking Mahomedans to close their shops, attacked 
several passers-by including one Sikh, causing injuries to a number of persons 
The police at once rushed to the scene from the Anarkali Thana and dispersed 
tne crowd, rhere was panic in the bazaars and all shops in the Anarkali Street 
were closed and police pickets were posted in different quarters. 

After the lull of a few hours serious riots broke out again in the evening an l 
rioting continued in several parts of the city. A strong contingent of British 
and Indian troops had been requisitioned and they were guarding the dan er 
spots. Several armoured cars with machine guns were patrolling the ett'* 
Detachments of. Hodson’s Horse were posted outside the city gates. A large 
number of British ard Indian troops were kept in readiness in the city m 
kotwali to meet emergencies. The evening’s severe rioting started op* the 
return of thousands of Musalmans who accompanied the funeral procession of 
three Mahomedans who were killed in the last night’s fracas. 

The evening riot continued till midnight in different parts of the citv after 
which hour it began to abate and by i p. m. the situation was comparatively 
quieter although stray cases of assaults were continuing in the alleys and bv- 
Jancs of the city. Mr. Ogilvic, District Magistrate, who was on leave, was 
recalled by urgent wire and he arrived at about midnight and immediately 
proceeded to the various scenes of disturbances to control the situation. 

iom the various reports it was gathered that about io died and more than 
50 were more or less seriously injured. Brickbats and lathies were freely 
.iseq during the riots in the evening by the rioters of all the three Corn- 
p .. ies A :>ut most of the deaths were caused by lathi blows and other weapons, 
were tv sor P Q Cases °f arson were received in the Kotwali but prompt measures 
j,j I l ^* en ‘>y the authorities and not many houses were burnt except one inside 
' - 1 *! f tC * Mahomedans mercilessly assaulted the Hindus and the Sikhs 

a et eiy dealt with the Mahomedans wherever they could get hold of them. The 
ning s riots produced terror in the minds of law-abiding and peaceful citizens. 

Magisterial Orders. . < 

On the 5th March two orders were promulgated by Mr. Emerson, Additional 
d istrict Magistrate. The first order lays down that the victims killed duriug the 
noting shall not be taken out in precession unless two hours’previous notice 
has been given to the officer in charge of Kotwali, Lahore. This order is to 
remain in force unless previously cancelled until the 20th May. The second 
oruer says : Whereas riots having occurred in Lahore city and damage to life an l 
property has been occasioned and whereas there is every reason to believe that, 
Jf the public are allowed to frequent the streets till 5 p. m. there will be further 
damage to life and properly, it is directed that every good person within the 
walls of the city of Lahore at 3 p. m. on the 5 May and on every subsequent 
date until further orders shall not leave his house between the hours ofg p m 
and 5 a, in. . ' 

Effect of the Curfew Order. 

The above curfew order had a most desirable effect. Everything was quiet the 
whole night and not a soul stirred out of the houses after 8 p. m. except officers 
on duty and those who had permits. Patrol parties continued to move about 
•n different streets and lanes of the city while armed pickets guarded the city 
gates. On the < >th die situation continued to be quiet and no cases of assault 
were reported. The city and the principal thoroughfares were more or less 
deserted and the majority of shops were closed. Persons walking or passim- 
with lathis were challenged by pickets on duty and their lathis and sticks were 
deposited in Kotwali. 

Official Version of the Riot. 

The following official communique was issued by the Punjab Government 
regarding the riots on the 5th May:— J 
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“As exaggerated and mialeading accounts have been published of the 
recent rioting in Lahore, it is desirable to make known the actual facts so 
far as these have been ascertained by the Government. The first disorder 
occurred at about 9 p. m., on the evening of the 3rd May when some Sikhs 
are alleged to have attacked Mahomedans in the neighbourhood of Haveli 
Kabli Mai. The police were quickly on the spot in considerable strength and 
restored order. They found that eight persons had been injured, all of whom, 
with the exception of a Hindu boy, were Mahomedans. Of these three were 
dead and five, of whom one subsequently died, were wounded. Four Sikhs 
were arrested on the spot by the police. Investigation into this affray is being 
personally conducted by a European Superintendent" of Police specially detailed 
for d-uty. On the forenoon of the 4th May, although great excitement prevailed 
in the city and a large number of shops were closed, only one instance of actual 
disorder took place. This occurred in Anarkali' when a party of Muslims were 
endeavouring to persuade the shop-keepers to close their shops and a man, 
who is alleged to have had the appearance of a Muslim, suddenly attacked and 
stabbed five or six shop-keepers with a knife. This individual managed to 
evade arrest. In view of the grave state of tension in the city and possibility of 
the disorder occurring during or after funeral of victims, it was decided to 
take special precautions including sending of troops and armoured cars. The 
first detachment of troops reached the city soon aftet midday. On the afternoon 
of the 4th May a very large procession followed the funerals of the victims of 
tinting of the previous night. As the tail‘"of the processions which was accom¬ 
panied by the Magistrates and the Police passed a Hindu temple some stones 
were thrown at it but no serious fracas occurred and no one appears to have 
been seriously injured. Some arrests of persons alleged to have thrown stones 
were made. On conclusion of the fureral ceremonies which were very largely 
attended, at about 6 p. m. adequate arrangements were made by the troops and 
the Police to ensure that rto disorder accompanied the return of the large crowds 
from the burial ground to the city. Special precautions taken with this object 
worked effectively and this stage regarding which some anxiety had been felt 
was not marked by any serious disorder. Crowds passed through the long 
Anarkali Bazaar without excitement or disturbance but after they had reached 
the city and dispersed to their Mohalla isolated cases of assaults on indivi¬ 
duals were reported to the Police from different quarters of the city. Later in 
the evening two cases occurred on the crowds assembling. One of'these was at 
Lohari Gate and one at the Mochi Gate. At both places Magistrates were 
present. A threatening crowd of the Lohari Gate was dispersed by a detach¬ 
ment of Hodson’s Horse under the Magistrate’s order. The other crowd was 
similarly dispersed on the arrival of a detachment of cavalry on the spot; but a 
few casualties had occurred before the cavalry arrived. 

Police and Military Arrangements. 

“Isolated attacks on individuals continued to be reported to the police from 
various parts of the city until about up. m. on the 4th. Meanwhile a careful 
system of patrols had been organised in all the streets inside the walled city 
radiating from a common centre. This proved very effective and continued in 
operation throughout the night. The Colonel Commandant of the Lahore Brigade 
area personally supervised the disposition of the troops in consultation with the 
civil authorities. Orders were.issued by the Additional Magistrate tinder Sec¬ 
tion 14 j of the Code of Criminal Procedure prohibiting a Muslim meeting which 
vas announced to be held on the return of the funeral party from the burial 
ground. No meeting actually took place. Orders were subsequent!/ issued 
prohibiting the carrying of lathis or the assembling of persons in bodies of more 
than four. Owing to rumours that arson on a large scale was contemplated 
during the night, the Municipal and the railway fire brigades were mobilised and 
special orders were issued to the Magistrates, troops and the police making it 
f ' car that they were to open fire on any one attempting incendiarism or indulging 
in rioting, such firing being, of course kept within the limits necessary to ensure 
control of the immediate situation. Seven incendiary fires actually occurred 
during the fight but all were extinguished by the fire brigade within a few 
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TKe Rangila Rasul Case 


On the 4th May 1927 afc the Lahore High Court Mr. Justice Kunwar 
Palip Singh pronounced judgment in the ‘ Rangila Rasul case accepting the 
revision and acquitting tho accused Raj pal, the publisher of the pamphlet 
of that namo. The accused-potitioner had been convicted by Mr. rnaiibus, 
magistrate, under section 163-A, I. P, C., and sentenced to 10 months rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. Tho conviction was maintained by 
Col. Nicolas, sessions judgo, on appeal but tho sentence was reduced to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fino of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Justice JDalip Singh hold that the intention to create ill-feeling 
between classes could not be necessarily inferred though such a feeling might 
be tho result of such a publication. The learned judge found section i 53-A 

rot applicable to the case and added ,that the Government Advocate could 
not suggest any other section that could apply. His lordship, therefore, 
acquitted the accused. The following is a short history of the case as con¬ 
tributed by Pundit A. S. Sharma in tho ** Amrita Bazar Patrika 


History of the Case. 

“Raneila Rasa! case which has apparently reached its final stage in the Punjab 
H' h Court deserves more than a passing notice. The case was instituted by tbo Govem* 

ment under Section 153-A I.P.O. some three years ago and the accused Mahashe Rajpal, 

■who is a well-known publisher of religious books, was hauled up for exciting hatred 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. Ths book “Rangila Rasul which le the 
-uhicct of. the case is a . small brochure written by some anonymous but well-informed 
. author who has tried to draw instances from the life of the Pijphet. against die evils of 
of polygamy etc. Those who have read the book know that there is no attempt at ridicu- 
]i*K and the facts put forth in simple and innocent language are ^entirely based on the 
writings of standard authors on Islam, both European and Muhammadan. J.iere is 
nothirc in the book which has not some authority behind it. Such was the simple and 
lorical basis of tho book ; but the Government saw great excitement to hatred among the 
two communities and drew up proceedings. It is interesting to point out that, the action 
sieaiDBt tho ptrbliabef was taken long after the actual publication of the book ana tuo 
Government did not think it necessary to do anything in the matter until a due was got 
from a section of the Mohammadana who held a meeting of protest and a note was 
published by Mahatma Gandhi in V Young India’ * condemning tbo literature of this nature. 

u Tl,e book in question was written at a time when literature of this type was being 
puolished from both the sides and the Mohammadans had made a beginning by publishing 
a very obkcticnablo book entitled " Uneeavcen Sadika Maharieln ” (Mahamhi of the 
nineteenth century) against the venerable founder of the Arya Samaj. Mahatma Gandhi 
had penned down a note against the tone and nature of this book also ; but look to the 
discretion of the Punjab Government that it decided to prosecute the publisher of 
Raneila Rasul alone and not the publisher of the latter public.n ion. . 

u The Purnah Government made a serioua mistake in sanctioning the prosecution in 
« Raneila’ Rasul ” case and a still greater mistake in continuing tho case even when the 
accused bad expressed regret and had of his own accord offered not to sell and publish 
the book any more. The delays of law are well known and in this particular mstance the 
case was dragged through three weary years. In any other province such a minor case 
would have ended in a couple of months,’ but the Punjab Government wont on with it for 
not one or two but three years. During this time one or two Magistrates changed hands 
and on pointe of law the case waa referred to the High Court not leas than t iree times. 
The Magiutr&te in tho lower court who convicted the accused, raised an interesting 
point that the witnesses called by the accused iu bis defence should be only those persons 
who have a personal knowledge ab ut the life of Mohammad, This point of exceptions, 
genius oad not occurred to his predecessor and the result was that the 'accused was not 
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^, r0< i UC ^ Ir , his favonr - Tbe accused was not “ Ornni-potent ” to infuse 

bod,e * ? £ Molmmmad’s time and to call them from their graves as his 

IndirecTknowledge ofThe timesq ^ ^ t0 appSat Mfore it who had an 

nrodrp?°dPfl t i^ and -f n8 tb ° bollow nalute ®{ the case and inability of the accused to 
th?nnniBhmen? a5vAn^ fn fM ° U , ' lccounfc o£ lhe curious plea of the court, it is strange that 
fllS nf B r, th18 ^sc was very severe i. e., 18 months* rigorous imprisonment 

R^rnn / ft f UpCeS ? n ?i. th ?? Ba ? d ‘ The maximnn:i imprisonment allowable under the 
Sgction is two years and the Magistrate was kind enough to allot three-fourth of the 
maximum to Mabashe Rajpal, As regards fine “ fall measure ” was used and no consi¬ 
deration was shown for the fact that the accused had not earned even one-t -nth of the 
amount of fine imposed from his unlucky book and then he had to spend a good deal in 
course of there three years ou his case. Such a harsh punishment under Section 153-A is 
abBolutely unknown in any other province except the unfortunate province of the Punjab 
winch is a next door neighbour to N. W. F. famous for harsh sentences. If i remember 
aught, in Bengal such a harsh sentence was never pronounced under Section 153-A in 
^iesc years, although Calcutta passed through terrible communal riots. It was pleasing 
owever to nnd that the Sessions Judge of Lahore on appeal has reduced the sentence of 

impnsonmont to six months although he did not sec his way to make any reduction in the 
huge amount of fine. 

.. mA ,^ l a further appeal in the Punjab High Court, the structure of the whole case 
inr 10 ' 0 8 r p un d with a crash and Justice Kanwar Dalip Singh who is by the way an 
• '! an 'Kristian, acquitted Malmshe Rajpal and held that Section 153-A is not applicable 
ie case and remarked that the Government Advocate could not suggest any other 
1 r ' ol | t iat cou '‘i be applied, A case which went through three long years and involved 
par'!*^ rr "P cnse on - both sides has at last ended in such a dramatic way that oue can 
See 5 y n“Tra rS A laU<1 ho ” rc cklcsBly the provincial Governments often institute cases under 
itsj-A a section the use of which has become so very common in all provinces,” 
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Mah - «P>y,of Ilia Excellcuoy Governor of the Punjab to a deputation of leading 
of‘ tl • v • Wbich waifced on him at Lahore to present their views on the judgment 
0iiSC likely to raiso misgivings in the minds of all who have the cause of 
trr-i'r f 1Q literary and journalistic criticism at heart. But what is likely to cause the 
\^Vi fi ? ul 'P riS0 i u the minds of the public is the way in which His Excellency dealt 
Hi ' ii> lC .^,^° lcnt o£ Court in the ” Rangila Rasul” case. Wo quite agree with 

. ) ' s p* j °. nc y Ikat “ it is always necessary for the Executive Government to exhibit a 
tlm \ '*■ dealing w 'th judicial pronouncements especially when they proceed from 

m ii"® hC6 Courts” but we confess we did not quite follow how the head of the Executive 
*i 10 f ame breath could publicly hold thatthe judgment seemed “to break new ground 
l -3 . re p , s ^l 10 Interpretation of the law.” It is not for us to suggest whether the Exeou- 
'•\c should resort to a process by which it could obtain either from the High Court itself 
or rom the Privy Council “ a reconsideration of ihe point of law taken in the judgment, 
in the hope that the final decision might be more in accord with tho view e had taken 
, cn V, ’ G initiated and supported the pros cution” but we coui-i.icr it to be our duty to 
point out that His Excellency should have been r ove reserved in referring to the matter 
° ^ esa ^ a Voiirttan which is “now coming before the courts.” We consider it to bo 
our duty to protest emphatically against a declaration from the head of the Executive at 
this stage that tho matter of the Resala Vartman represents •* for us an opportunity for 
testing the interpretation which is to be placed on the law” and that “ the decision in this 
case will decide whether we can rest content with the legislature for some modification 
of its terms.” It would have been well for all concerned it His Excellency bad scon his 
way to avoid any reference to a matter which has yet to be placed before a court for 
decision. ^ 


“But the main subject of interest in the reply of His Excellency is'lbe extent of 
liberty to be allowed in criticism of any religion or religious leader. His lordshin vf the 
Punjab High Court in dealing witli the Rar.nla Rasul case found that it did not fall within 
the purview of action 163A of the I. ‘. <’ as many, strong criticisms had beevnmdo 
befoio about the I rophet by other writers of whom many were English without att ji- 
mg any notice or me.ting hatred between the classes and communities amongst km 
Majegty’s subjects. His Excellency himself remarks “ one must be clen that the leSSatora 
can never be expected to place an entire embargo on such attacks it wiU not ^k^ 
» ffcrtouB treatment of tjocattone of tollgioao hiatorv though atatcd ltt SiUl 
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terms. If we have obligations for the preservation of public tranquility, we arc alco 
bound to respect the claim for that freedom of discussion which is necessary foi tnc 
ascertainment of truth, historical or religious. A serious and critical treatment does not 
entirely exclude the use of satire ; but it would certainly stop shore at deliberate ridi¬ 
cule.*’ But to seek to tighten the law, or to influence the interpretation in a mannor to 
suit the convenience of the executive or to put such a wide interpretation as to bung 
within its purview all writings which may be considered to bo objectionable oy some 
members of any particular community are to fetter that very “freedom of discussion 
lor which His Excellency expressed so much solicitude. . 

“ It is not necessary to prove our point to deny that the present communal tension naB 
given impetus to much hack-writing on both sides much of which makes up by venom 
the absence of any intrinsic literary quality. But what the leaders of both the com¬ 
munities should seriously consider is that whether by approaching the Government to take 
measures against these literary mushrooms we shall not only be supplying the bureaucracy 
with a pretext to impose fresh fetters on the little freedom of opinion that we have and 
whether by advocating strong measures against these otherwiso obscure writers we do no 
give them a notoriety which always will make it easy for them to earn a cheap martyidoro. 
These writings do the least injury if they are taken little notice of and treated with the 
contempt they deserve.” 


Moulaaa Mahomed All’s Views. 

On the 28th June 1927 Maulana Mahomed Ali published two leading^ articles in bis 
Urdu daily newspaper “ Hamdard ” on the Bangila Ka6ul case in the first of which he 
answers the question whether the fault is that of “ Kadi ” or of canon lav; and comes to the 
latter conclusion. In the next article he analyses the offence and Btates that it is a synthesis 
of six different offences but Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh is the first Judge of the High Court, 
who has brought it home to Mussulmans that not one of these serious offences is :ui 
offence according to Indian legal code. He enumerates these offencc-s as (I) insulting 
the founder of Islam, (2) insulting the religion of Mussalmans, (3) attempting to bring 
the founder of Islam into hatred, (4) attempting to bring the religion of MuEealmane into 
hatred, (5) wounding the feeling of Mussulmans and (6) attempting to briDg Mussulmans 
into contempt. 

Defective Law. , 

He states that under Section 153-A only promoting or attempting to promote 
hatred against Mussulmans is punishable and not attempting to bring them into con¬ 
tempt. Also that, allthough promoting or attempting to promote hatred against Mussul¬ 
mans is punishable, promoting or attempting to promote hatred against that august and 
exalted personality which every Mussalman values for more than his own life and far more 
than all Mussalmans put together i6 not punishable. Nevertheless, the Maulana points 
out that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singb, who holds that the law is defective and desires that it 
should be 60 amended aB to cover offences of insulting the religion of any persoii or 
wounding his religious fceliEgs, has' condemned the pamphlet as malicious in tone and 

likely to wound the religious feelings of the Mussulman community and only reluctantly 

accepted the revision and acquitted the petitioner. 

It may be that his interpretation of the exiting law is wrong but the Maulana 
has come to the conclusion that neither •* The Muslim Outlook ■* nor any other newspaper 
ba6 shown that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singb intentionally misinterpreted the law and acquitted 
the accused through bigotry or dishonesty. Unless the Judge intentionally misinterprets 
Jaw and is bigoted or dishonest lie cannot ho asked to rcs^n. If this was not the custo¬ 
mary procedure the Maulana thinks that nowhere in the world would a second judge 
have been found after the first had been made to resign for an error of judgment. I he 
Maulana, while declaring the law to bo extremely defective, clearly states that it was 
not intentionally left defective by the Government either, for it is equally helpJesB to-day 
in dealing with those who insult the religion of British officials and wound their religions 
feelings. Had Government known that the law was defective it would not have knocked 
at the doors of the District Magistrate, the Sessions Judge and the High Court itself in 
this case. 

No Case Against Judge. 

Th.. Maulana explains that he was the first MusFalman to point out in the course of 
his weekly speech in Jurua Masjid on the 6th of May that very serious constquencea weio 
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likely to follow the acquittal of Raj pal. This judgment had opened the floodgates of 
mischief, much greater than Hindu-Muslim quarrels over cow-slaughter and music befoTo 
mosquCB. He was surprised that nobody else had dealt with or reviewed the judgment 
before. “ The Muslim Outlook,” and other Muslim papers had done so no le£6 than three 
weeks after it bad been delivered. When he returned to Delhi alter a month’s absence 
he found that some leading Punjab Mussulmans had already done what was needed by 
going in a deputation to the Governor of the Punjab and so he remained 6ilent. The 
Maulana gives full raecd of praise to the rep'y of Sir Malcolm Hailey to the deputation. 
After this there was nothing left for Mussulmans but to wait and Eee. 

However, “ The Muslim Outlook ” which had been dealing with the matter since 
the 25th May all of sudden asked the Jadge who had delivered the judgment, to resign. 
The Maulana cannot understand this curious and belated demand. He says that he tor 
many years never had any respect for British law courts in India but he fears the law of 
God and that law required that before we condemn a person we must investigate and 
establish his guilt. ‘‘ The Muslim Outlook ” had not published any proofs of Mr. Kan war 
Dalip Singh's bigotry or dishonesty and it was contended on its behalf that the expressions 
it had used did not unequivocally express contempt of court. 

Wanted an Ordinance. 

The Manlana demands from the Government the promulgation of an ordinance 
making the offence of insulting a person’s religion by insulting prophets, saints and other 
persons held sacred by those following that religion and of wounding their religious 
feelings severely punishable and points out that newspapers like “Piatap” of Lahore 
are taking advantage of the interregnum created by Mr. Kauwar Dalip Singh’s judgment. 

The Maulaua concludes that the demand of the Lahore meeting that the Secretary 
of State should compel the judge to resign is not justified. “Lord Birkenhead demanding 
resignation from Mr. Kauwar Dalip Singh is the best illustration of Punjab humour.” 
If Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh deserved dismissal then “The Muslim Outlook” and other 
Muslim papers aud meetings of Punjab Mussalmans should have asked more emphatically 
for the resignation of Justice Zifar Ali. The Maulana hopes that Government would 
release tho prisoners and remit the fine. If they have erred they have done so through 
terrible excitement which is only natural when the Prophet is so foully reviled and the 
law declares itself helpless to punish the guilty. That Rajpal should be at large and 
Messrs. Bukhari and Narul Haq should rot in a prison is a most painful practical paradox 
of British justice. 


The Delhi Muslim’s Protest Meeting. 


On the 30th June Delhi presented a gloomy appearance when Muslim sbop-kexurs 
observed a complete hartal and a monster meeting of Muslims was held in the maulan 
opposite Juma Masjid to protest against the “Rangila Rasul” judgment. Mufti Ivifaya- 
tullah presided, who in opening the proceedings, said that the meeting had been convened 
to protect the honour of their Prophet. No Muslim could rest in peace if dirty v \flections 
were cast on the Founder of Islam whom the Muslims loved more than their parents, 
children or even their own life. Muslims could stand all bodily tortures but to them 
their Prophet was above criticism. According to Islamio law death was the only punish¬ 
ment for one who reviled their Prophet but unfortunately the Government and the 
law of the country were not in Muslim hands. They, therefore, were patiently waiting 
to see what the Government of the land, which professed to safeguard the honour of ail 
religious saints, would do. It was true that Government did proceed against the author 
of Rangila Rasu! ” but the final judgment of Justice Dulip Singh had given them a 
rude shock. Justice Dulip Singh had decided that it was no crime to revile the life of 
the founder of a religion. They, therefore, bad gathered there to tell the Government 
what they proposed to do next. This will bo done by a resolution which the speaker 
expected they would pass unanimously. 


Maulana Mahomed ALI, in moving tho resolution, said that during and after the Great 
War the Muslim activity Was directed to protecting the libilafat but to-day they assembled 
there to aafeguard the honour and fair name of the Founder of Islam himself. The Hindi's 
should know that all worldly relations between Mu-dime, on the one band and Kbiiafat 
Committee, Congress, Mabatma Gandhi and even the Government on the other h'iud 
terminated when the life and soul of Islam was reviled. For Mussulmans all their earthly 
activities and relations depend on their faith in Mahomed. II wuat Justice Dulip Singh 
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Faid was true there was no law left in the land for Mussalmans. The proper thing would 
have been to give r. terrible shaking to Rajpal, author of “ Rangila Rasul.” Ho ad vo¬ 
caled the addition of a new clause to section 153 A.— I. P. 0 making insulting a prophet 
penal. Pending this amendment of the criminal law of the land, the Viceroy should 
use his extraordinary powers and promulgate an ordinance, thereby meeting the urgent 
need of the hour. This will prevent further mischief being done. The speaker cone) u led 
with an appeal to Government to rcleaso the editor and printer and publisher of “The 
Muslim Outlook ” who acted under a great provocation. A Muslim ceased to be ra¬ 
tional if his Prophet was insulted or bis life reviled and he (Muslim) therefore, was not 
responsible for his actions. The same was the case of the editor and printer and publisher 
of “ Muslim Outlook.” 

The IMAM of Juma Masjid, seconding the resolution, said that Justice Dnlip Singh 
was either dishonest or a lunatic when he passed the orders in the « Rangila Rasul ” case. 
The speaker knew that Justice Dulip Singh was not dishonest and a lunatic should not 
(eci.py the chair in a High Court, He should either resign at onco or the Secretary of 
State should ask for his resignation forthwith. 

Kbwaja Hassan Nizami felt it strange that no sections of the criminal law could 
bo found to convict the reviler of the Prophet’s life while a section could be traced to 
sentence the insultcr of Justice Dalip Singh. 

The resolution was further supported by Maulana Said Pirzada Mahomed Hussain, 
S. M. Abdullah Hafiz Mahomed Sadiqac and several others and adopted unanimously. 

The President, in conclusion, advised tho audience to be non-violent and should da 
nothing to excite themselves or others. The following is the text of the resolution that was 
moved by Moulana Mahomed Ali and passed : — ' 

Resolution. 

11 The meeting expresses its deep resentment over the judgments which had 
outraged Muslim feelings throughout the country and requests the Government 
to issue a communique explaining their future policy in matters like the one 
?;nder discussion but, in the opinion of the organisers of the meeting, Government 
should either file a revision in the Privy Council against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dalip Singh or show intention of amending the criminal law of the country 
with a view to bring offenders like the author of the “Rangila Rasul” to book. 
In the meanwhile the Government should issue an ordinance thereby remedying 
the defects like the one in issue in the Indian penal Code. Failing all these 
alternatives, the meeting warns the Government that the Mussalmans would 
be compelled, though very reluctantly, to take the law into their own hands.” 


“Risala Vartman” Case. 

On the 1st July the Punjab Government applied to the Lahore High 
Court through the Government Advocate for an order transferring tho 
“ liisala Vartman ” case from tho court of tho District Magistrate, Amritsar, 
to the filo of tho High Court. 

The “ Risala Vartman ” was prosecuted for an article alleged to contain 
abuse or tho Prophet. Muhammad and the Punjab Government announced its 
intention to treat this prosecution as a test case on tho interpretation of 
section 16a-A, of the Indian Penal Code. The application was successful 
and tho writer was convicted. 



The K akori Conspiracy Case. 

On the Gth April 1927 Judgment was deliverer! in the Kakori Conspiracy case by Mr. 

A. H. Dc B. Hamilton, Special Judge, Lucknow. Of the 22 accused before the Court three 
were sentenced to be hanged, one was transported for life, one got 14 years’ R. 1., five got 
10 years each, two 7 years each, six sentenced to 5 years’ It. I. two were acquitted anil 
two, who had turned approvers, wore pardoned. This case was one of the biggest conspiracy 
cases in India. Over 250 witnesses were produced on behalf of the prosecution before 
the Court of the Sessions, and the exhibits both material and documentary numbered 
nearly eleven hundred. 

History of the Case, 

It may bo recalled that on the 9th August 1925 a passenger train was stopped 
by some persona and looted within ten miles cf Lucknow Junction. Enquiry into ibis 
daring dacoity revealed to the police the existence of a wide-spread revolutionary orga¬ 
nisation iu the United Provinces with an oil-shoot in the Central Provinces nnd working 
in concert with the main organisation in Bengal. Armed with this knowledge the 
C. I. D. kept strict watch on the movements of the revolutionary suspects in the United 
Provinces and also intercepted their correspondence. Eventually on the 25th Septem¬ 
ber 1925 Mr. R, A. Hortor of the C. I. D. issued'a number of warrants for the arrests 
and house-searches in different cities of the province. The warrants were executed 
the next day and over 30 persons were apprehended. Searches a^o led to the recovery 
of several firearms and a mass of documents and revolutionary literature. The docu¬ 
ments seiz.d threw more light on the affairs of the organisation, some more arrests 
were made and there was further recovery of arms and ammunition. Some of the 
poisons wanted by the police evaded arrest. Of them one, namely, llivjendra Kumar 
Lahiri, was arrested on November 1925 in Dakshiueswar in what was calk'd a 
bomb factory. Towards the end of the year 1925 the police dropped tho case against 
some of the arrested persona but sent up beiorc Mr. Syed Ainuddin, Special Magistrate, 
2G persons ou a charge of conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor, a cons¬ 
piracy to commit dacoity with murder. Of these 2G persons, three remained absconding 
and two turned approvers. The Special Magistrate committed all the remaining 21 
persons to the Sessions. During the trial in the Sessions Court one accused, Damct nr 
Swamp Seth, became seriously ill and his trial has been postponed. 

The Judgment, 

The Judge found that there was widespread conspiracy in tlie United Province- the 
object of which was to effect armed revolution for the overthrow of the present Govern¬ 
ment, Tiie headquarters of tho conspiracy was in Bengal from where the accused Jugesh 
Chandra Chatter jeo came as an emissary to organise the U. P, branch. Jogeah wa9 
assistcil by the accused G. C. Kar but ideas emanated principally from the accused 
Sachindranath Sauyal. The first seeds were planted in this province in 1923; but the 
plant was well nourished by the accused lvamprasad and R. N. Lahiri, Bam Prasad was 
the clref of the staff in tho United Provinces ; but Lahiri, too, was a very important 
member and was the go-between for the headquarters iu Bengal and U. P, branch, 
Dakhincswar and Shorabazaar were purt and parcel of this conspiracy, the duty of the 
Bengal section being to keep the Upper India organisation supplied with arms aud 
ammunition. The Judge further found that tho members of the conspiracy committed 
the following dacojties to collect funds for the organisation (l) Bamrauli dacoity com¬ 
mitted on the 25th December, 1924. (2) Bichpuri dacoity committed on tire 9th Mind), 

1923 (3) Dwarkapur dacoity on the 21th May, 1925. (4) The train dacoity on the 9th 
August, 1925. The Judge further found that in the first two dacoitiea common criminals 
were enrolled to swell the number of dacoits. 

In awarding sentences to the different accused the Judge remarked :—“ I have boon 
asked by the Public Prosecutor himself to temper justice with mercy in tho case of those 
who are young and who have played but a secondary part ;n this conspiracy. In certain 
cases the Counsel has asked for meroy to be shown to a particular client and at the end 
the accused Sachindra Nath S.nyul made a similar request iu general. I therefore think 
it right to say something on the subject. 

•* 1 do believe myself that, the great majority of the accused did join this conspiracy 
for no personal gain or advantage and that what they did as members of this conspiracy 
they did not do for the above purpose. Banwari Lai has made certain accnsations of 
dishonesty against Ban) Prasad and the abscondor A d and Banarsi also had a suspicion 
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gainst Ram Prasad. V. hcther they arc justified or not I cannot tell. On the other 
hand it was the object o! this conspiracy to effect armed revolution. The members of 
the conspiracy had arms and made bombs aud this means murder. A revolution as 
realized by the writer of the white leaflet himself means chaos. Chaos is an opportunity 
which professional criminals always take advantage of as local riots show and I do not 
for a moment believe that the members of this conspiracy could have stopped this. 1 he 
property and life of the persons who either have nothing to do with the Government or 
politics or who work for India in a manner which they consider better for the country 
than that chosen by the mombcr3 of this conspiracy must be safeguarded. Then there 
are the dacoities from the evidence for the prosecution. It appears that persons joined 
this conspiracy knowing full well that dacoities would be committed. In two of these 
dacoities the conspirators joined forces with professional criminals. In each of the lour 
dacoities a man was murdered. In Bamrauli, Baideo Perahad received a bullet in the neck 
and Cbandika one through the face and it is a mercy that they were not killed. In 
Bichpuri Toll was tortured by a burning cloth being put between his legs. Dwarta- 
pur four persons received bullet wounds which caused grievous injuries. Their blood 
lies not only on the beads of those who shot them, but on every member of this conspiracy. 

I ■ :n only hope that as the commission of these dacoities was usually not disclosed to 
the conspirators who did not take part in them what was done was unknown to most of 
the members of this conspiracy and that now it has awakened in their hearts a feeling 
of repugnance as in the heart of Banarci. In considering the Bichpuri dacoity I take 
rote of the fact that only men on the roof shot at persons. In considering the tram 
d- cnity I take note of the fact that it is improbable that Ahmad Ali, who was shot, was 
deliberately aimed at. But nevertheless the shooting along the sides of the tram showed 
a lisrecard of human life. I must also consider the fact that this conspiracy was a very 
important one extending beyond the U. P. When an appeal is made for mercy it is usual 
to attempt to satisfy the court that the person who has committed the offence has ^pented 
and will not offend again and therefore a lighter sentence will be a sufficient deterrent. The 
only accused from whose action I can infer such a sense of repentance is Banwari Who has 
confessed Whether there be others who have lepented but who have said nothing either 
through fear of their companions or not wishing to say anything against their companions 
I am unable to say. I hope that there are and, if so, l recommend that the Government 
may consider that as I have done in the case of Banwari. Sot knowing myself whether the 
accused on whose behalf application for mercy has been made do really repent, 1 

cannot presume that they do.” , 

The Judge finds Ram Prasad (aged 28, of Shahjehanpur) the most important member 
of the conspiracy and guilty of participation in the Bichpur dacoity and also the t,ra,in 
dacoit y and sentences him to be hanged, ltaj-n Lahiri (aged 24, of Benares) is also found 
to be a leading member of the conspiracy and guilty of participation in the train dacoity . 
He is also eentenced to bo hanged. The Judge finds the case proved against Raushan 
g| nR b (33 years, of Shahjehanpur) in regard to the conspiracy and the Ramrauh dacoity. 
He^to.) is sentenced to be hanged. Sachindranath Sanyal is proved not only to be a 
member of the conspiracy, but an important member nr-t merely in U. P., but at the head¬ 
quarters which were in Bengal. Manuiatha Na'h Gupta of Benares is found guilty of 
tl,;j conspiracy of the Bichpuri dacoity ar.d the train dacoity. He is sentenced <.o 1 v 
yetis’ rigorous. Govindcharan Kar of Dacca, Mukandilal of Etawah and Rajkmnar 
Sinha of Cawnpore are all found guilty of conspiracy and the train dacoity and are 
sentenced to ten years’ rigorous, Ramkisheu Khattri of Chanda (C. P.) is found guuly of 
conspiracy and the Bichpur dacoity and is sentenced to ten years’ rigorous. Jogesh 
Chandra Chalterjee of Dacca is found to be the prime factor in the establishment of the 
revolutionary society in U. F. and is sentenced to ten years’ rigorous. Yisnusaran Dublis 
of Meerut and Surcohchandra Bbattacharya of Cawnpore arc found guilty of conspiracy 
and are sentenced to eeven years’ rigorous. Bhupcn Sanyal of Allahabad, Pranabeuh 
liaiaar Chatterjeo of Jubbulpore, Premkishen Khanna of Shahranpur, Ramdularey ot 
C > // nport and Ramnath Pandey of Benares are all found to be members of the conspiracy 
and are sentenced to five years’ R. I. Banwarilal is found guilty of conspiracy and of t io 
train dacoity but because he has confessed bis guilt he is sentenced to only live years 
rigorous, Hachindrauath Biswas of Lucknow and Hargoviud of Shahjehanpur are found 
not guilty and are acquitted. The approvers, Banarsilal and Indubhushan Mittra, both 
of Shahjehanpur, arc pardoned. In concluding his judgment, the Judge pays a tribute 
to the ski'd wiih which Mr. Horton and his subordinates carried out the investigation 
and prepared the case. The honesty of Mr. Horton, the Judge remarks, was generally 
recognised by the defence. 


The European Associations. 


The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms. 

The following is the full text of the amazing speech which Mr. Langford 
James, President of the Calcutta European Association, delivered on the occasion 
of the dinner given by the Association to the Viceroy on Tuesday, the 14th 
December 1926 : — 

“ I have always admired the technique of those speakers who are able to 
make with an apparent wealth of feeling speeches touched in irreproachable 
language which in fact means nothing, but may subsequently be construed to 
mean anything. I admire, I say, their technique : their mentality always reminds 
me of the member of this Club who signed a chit for one half peg and over his 
signature wrote these magic letters E. & O. E. No one could ever discover 
against which eventuality he was protecting himself. Possessing neither the 
technique nor the mentality necessary for such oratorical efforts you will forgive 
me if my remarks to-night are cast in a more homely mould. 

There is one of the representations which the European Association found 
its duty to make this year which has excited a certain amount of comment and, 
as I think that our action has been imperfectly understood, I propose to say 
a few words with regard to it. I refer to our representation with regard 
to the case of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Spence. .u,s you will remember, Mr. Wilson 
was tried in Sylhet by a jury for culpable homicide and assult, and he was 
acquitted on the first charge but fined<Rs. 200 for assault. Against the acquittal 
or manslaughter the Government of Assam appealed. In Mr. Spence’s case 
1 6 '• aS ^ ccusc d before a Magistrate of culpable homicide^ut after a lengthy 
-tearing he was discharged. The District Magistrate saw fit to have him 
teai rested and called upon him to show cause why the charge should not proceed 
against him. 3 6 v 

Now, in India, unlike England, the Government is entitled to appeal against 
P acquittal by limiting the right of appeals against acquittals to the local 
overnment. The law obviously intended that such interference should take 
" C n° n ^ m cases w ^ ere 'here had been a miscarriage of justice so grave as 
would, induce the Local Government to move in the matter. It is no good reason 
,.° 1 r ta ^ in g that very serious step that there has been an irregularity in the trial. 

te Government must be convinced that there has been a grave miscarriage 
ot justice. In the case of the Magistrate exactly analogous considerations' apply 
ami it is no good reason to state that in taking such a step he has examined 
the record and is following the ordinary procedure directed by the Code. It 
was represented to your Council that in both these cases it looked as though 
other considerations than those I have mentioned had weighed with the authori¬ 
ties concerned, and after due deliberation and a most careful consideration of 
all the facts, your Council made representations to the Governments concerned 
and to the Government of India. 


Government Assurances 

Whatever can be said as to the particular merits of the case I read the 
reply of the Government of India as containing an express assurance that it is 
its intention that in such cases the tes-. I have mentioned shall be rigidlyand 
impartially applied and I think the same assurance can be implied front answers 
ot t..c other two Governments, and wc do, as we must accept that assurance 
unreservedly. But I desire ro say that if in the future, at any timerue should 

°ur rights as citi.ens in this cotlmry ate heinu endwered 

« tt sear tomake5imiiar 

1 Wish to add one word with regard to the answer given us by the Assam 
13 
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Government. They have seen fit to accuse us of ^ oranc ^ t a ^ ,veri°aTfully 
With regard to the charge of ignorance, \ ^ A^m Vere or shall I sal 

acquainted with all the facts as the Government J - w j t ^ r ’ e< r a rd to the 

as the Government of Assam ought to have be r • ‘ lied* was q n n0 

S fi vi ng!° l mean 

In'" t o., r com - 

munity does not in any way countenance assaults on In lians. 

Europeans and Politics 

Nnw I have stated that the advent of the Reforms Scheme enlarged t te 

S3 f* partteTundet/ames 

StSS of principles even flBC.ua.ing prmc.ples. 

sii?s ss»»'<>- « h ™ 

I ' confess (hot I ^^ ut d! t ^^rtion b<, | ! l i l «r!i» °food'forThousht."' This 
™ppea lobe" Smpie answer to this challenge, lie. apart from these 
rruisms l think we have a right to be in India on moral, but equally strong 
--ounds. The British people have very largely made India. Their continuance 
in the country is in my opinion necessary to the future welfare o. thecounti}, 
and I venture to think that most thinking Indians realise that truth. Our fore¬ 
fathers when they came to India brought with them a particular stock-in-trade 
which mav perhaps be summarised in the three words Stamina, Honesty and 
Initiative/ and I believe that those are still the qualities which are needed, and 

valued, in India. ; 

A Viceroy’s Qualities 

Tn this connection it is pleasant to reflect that our principal guest this 
evening emb^ies %*<£$*£*ins 

Ef R v±t d ^»« sssrfs 

ledee F^om hearsay I can speak to the fact that the same is true of that other 

House at Westminster. I shall be surprised if a similar fate does no awai t TIis 
Excellency in India. Eut if Ihese are the qualit'es upon n*.ch in momems of 

au;o-analysis we pride ourselves, we must be careful » P u ‘. l j““ 
in dealing with the problems which confront us. The stamina ana lntuauve 
which we g claim as our birthright must be pinced at the d.sposal of the body 
politic to the fullest extent. 

In the past when the indigenous populations an l we 

the first thing they have cried for is the Sahib. Thw need i- - - ^ 

must continue to respond to it. Perhaps the most lmpoi a ; ^ j tr / dl 

up our minds to say quite honestly; and^ncerely what:wci th,m. l0 be the tru. 
'fherc is no need to be offensive but there is every need 

Lord Lytton’s Record 

We have amongst us to-night another distinguished guest. I 
think ihat when time passes its verdict upon Lord Lytton s tei m^of ottice 
Bengal, the point upon which most stress will be laid ts_ 1 L y* * , , 

sistent, transparent and, I would say, courageous sincerity m dimig ^ , 
deed. That is a verdict which I for one should very much prize. I *e 
of a living example of sincerity is difficult to appraise. 
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Communal Troubles 

I now propose to say a few words upon some problems which, in my opinion, 
confront us. First ard foremost, is the communal question. This divides itself 
into two branches: the question of whether representation throughout India, 
whatever form it may take, should proceed upon a communal basis. In my 
opinion there is no other reasonable or practical alternative, and that for one 
simple reason. In a continent socially so backward as India, and where political 
sense, if born, is not yet weaned from communal sense, it is the oniy method of 
ensuring audience for the views of the different communities. 

There is the other side of this question, viz., the unfortunate communal dis¬ 
turbances which have rent this country in the past and may do so in the future. 

In this matter we as a community are intensely anxious to render anv assistance 
which we can, but it would be unwise for us to give even the appearance of 
interference. During the recent disturbances in Calcutta we were freely accused 
of backing the Mahomeuan community against the Hindu community. This 
Association was accused of advancing the Mahomedan community the sum of 
Rs. 50,000 (a sum which it did not possess in cash). I personally was accused 
of advancing a sum of Rs. 10,000 (a sum which I have never in my life had to 
spare), and the wildest possible rumours were circulated. The truth is that 
we did not help either community with one anna nor were we able, unfortunately, 
to help either community with any advice. 

The next question is, I feel, hardly a new one but none-the-less of vital 
importance. I mean the question of the Services. It is absolutely essential, 
as I see it, not only that the British connection should be maintained in the 
Services, but that the very best men which Britain can produce should be 
attracted to them. This cannot be done on sentiment. It is only possible to 
attain this object if you cau put before a young man a definite and attractive 
proposition. How in practice this is to be done in the case of the Civil Service 
it is not for me to dictate, but I think it might possibly be accomplished by the 
creation of a British Imperial Service with definite provincial posts reserved for 
it, and the creation of provincial services recruited in India. 

Lastly I come to the question of our attitude before the Royal Commission. 
Time does not permit of my dealing with this at any great length, but it is well 
to bear in mind what are the functions of this Committee. Those functions are 
imposed upon them by the Statute. Shortly put they are bound to examine the 
whole position and report whether, in their opinion, responsible government is 
possible in this country, and if so, to what extent. It does not follow that they 
are bound to make the same recommendations for every part of India. 

Secondly, it is well tc remember that responsible government is not synony¬ 
mous with Democracy. The British Empire was not built upon Democracy. 
That is a system of Government which has grown gradually after political 
education, and is now on its trial in Great Britain. This systeln is, as far as I 
know, repugnant to th; ideas of most of the peoples of India and they are in no 
wise ;ipe for it. If in another 100 years they have reached politically the position 
which England had reached 100 years ago, they will have made very good going. 


Fundamental Fallacies 

I think it is particularly necessary to bear this latter fact in mind in con¬ 
sidering this problem, because in my opinion one of the fundamental fallacies 
underlying the Reforms Scheme was the fact that it promulgated a system of 
Government for which an electorate was essential, and then went oat to look 
for the electorate. That is a political ‘ husteron protoron’ which it is difficult 

to justify and no one can say ihat the practical results are cncouragin . 

... • ' ’ ’ • * 

opinion, 
to 

as at present advised, that if you wish to engender political responsibility in 
the Councils it is necessary materially to extend their responsibilities. At the 
same time you must realise the vital importance of ensuring that men of the 
right stamp are elected or nominated to these Councils. 
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Only Practical Basis 

I personally have a feeling that the only practical basis to proceed upon as 
a start is that of mutual self-interest, using nominations to protect the right of 
the uneducated classes. T his is a problem which I should essentially desire to 
approach neither from a defeatist point of view nor from the point of view of 
sentimental optimism. I confess that the instances which present themselves 
to us of the efforts of Indians to manage their own affairs do not inspire one 
with ap immense amount of confidence. In Calcutta we always have in front 
of our eyes the Corporation, which claims to be a national body and certainly 
is dominated by the Swarajists. Passing over their distressing failure to function 
or try to do so at the time of the recent riots and the childish irrelevancy of 
their debates, (at any rate as reported in the newspapers) I think they have 
firmly imbued everybody with a sense of their inefficiency. 

Reasons Against Delaying the Commission 

1 have spoken as though this question of our attitude before the Statutory 
Commission is an immediate one, and you tell me that this Assrciation has con¬ 
sistently held that the Commission should not be appointed till 1929 and that the 
experiment should be given the full lease of life prescribed. 1 hat is no doubt 
true, but on that point, speaking for myself, I have largely changed my view. 
It seems to me that there is little, if anything, to be gained by delay. 

We have had three elections. As a result of the last election the Swarajist 
Party has been returned in various places as the party which commands the 
largest number of votes. In Madras they have already refused to make the 
attempt to work the Reforms Scheme. If they are consistent— and they seme- 
times are—they will refuse everywhere else. Now, if you have a state of affairs 
where the most important Indian political party v hole hear ted ly condemns the 
system, the British community from ihe start, while entirely willing to work 
it, has condemned it,— the other political parties have been, shall I say, lukewarm 
and the people who really matter are either ignorant or indifferent—I cannot 
altogether see the argument for delay. 

Commission’s Personnel 

As to the personnel of this Committee, when it is appointed, in my studied 
opinion —and it is also the opinion of the Delegates at the recent Conference 
at Cawnpore— the best form of Commission would be a small body appointed by, 
and possibly from, these who have ultimately to decide this matter. I mean the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. Ihe desideratum is an impartial and 
unanimous report and I think it can best be achieved by such a body. But if 
it is proposed to appoint a body comprising any shades of opinion in this country 
we shall press, as I think it is our right, to be represented cn the Committee. 

Gentlemen, I have kept you tco leng, and I must apologise for cnce more 
referring to the Calcutta Corporation who I am glad to say represent nobody 
except themselves. There may be something to be said for not welcoming your 
guest on his arrival. It may be wise to pcsipcne this function until he has left. 
You then have the advantage of knowing that he has not stolen the cigais and 
that he has subscribed to the lecal charities. That is not the view of this Asso¬ 
ciation. It took the earliest opportunity of welcoming His Excellency cn arrival 
in India, and we have been fortunate enough to secure his personal presence 
amongst us to-night. I desire to repeat the welcome. 

We take the view that His Excellency’s term of office will be among the most 
crucial that we at any rale, will witness in India, and I desire to assure him that 
during that term hot only will he have our sincere good wishes for himself, person¬ 
ally, but that in all his efforts towards stable, even-handed and efficient government 
in this country and in all attacks on such efforts, he will have the staunch and 
consistent support of the European Association, 
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Mr. James’ Speech Criticised. 

Mr. Rangach ariar’s View. 

“Irritant speeches like that of Mr. Langford James at the European 
Association Dinner should not obscure-our judgment. We have to face the 
practicalities of the situation in a manly way, and I earnestly hope shat under 
the guidance of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Gauhali Congress will lay down 
no hard and fast rules for adoption by popular representatives in the Legis¬ 
latures.” In this strain Dcwan Bahadur Rangachariar, who was Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the Legislative Assembly, made a statement to the Associated Press, 
while discussing the present political situation. 

Mr. Langford James’s speech, said Mr. Rangachariar, did not represent 
the views of the Association or of the community to which he belonged. In fact. 
Mr. Rangachariar had heard from reliable souices that many of the Europeans, 
present at the dinner, felt uncomfortable over his speech. But if those views did 
represent the views of the Association or the European community, then it was 
time that those Indians who had hitherto extended their hand of co-operation to 
the European community should reconsider their position. 

He had been particularly gratified during the last six years of his experi¬ 
ence in the Assembly at the way in which the European representatives from 
Bengal, in the Central Legislature, gave the lead to other non-official Europeans 
in taking a rcsonable view of the demand of Indians for their advancement. He 
could not forget the part played by Sir Alexander Murray, Sir Campbell Rhodes, 
Sir Walter Wilson and Sir Darcy Lindsay in easing the situation whenever acute 
controversial topics arose in the legislature. During his tours as Secretary of 
the European Associaiion, Colonel Crawford often asked for a fair understanding 
with the European Community and they on their part were always inc’ined to 
appreciate their points of view. Nobody desired that the European community 
should have had a large stake in India and there was no question, as he had 
often stated in the Assembly of their being turned out or dealt with unjustly, or 
unfairly’. But if those interests were to be used to deter early realisation of the 
^oal of responsible Government by India then those who took the view qf Mr. 
Langford James would have to thank themselves if the indigenous population 
took a definitely hostile attitude. 

He hoped there would be an early repudiation by responsible Europeans 
and the European Press in India of the sentiments contained in Lis speech, but so 
far he had not noticed any such disapproval. It was speeches like this which 
gave accession of strength to the Swarajists in their obstructive programme 
and produced bitterness of feeling throughout the country. 

Referring to the position resulting from the elections and prospects of 
deliberations of the Gauhati Congress, Mr. Rangachariar said that under the 
presidency of his able and distinguished friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, he hoped 
the door would be opened for a union of all the nationalist forces. Continuing, 
he said that Madras had in a large measure declared itself. Swarajist, chiefly 
because the people there had to get rid of a i urcly communal ministry. 

The first opportunity should be taken by the Congress to revise its pro¬ 
gramme so as to give provincial autonomy in such vital matters as acceptance 
of office, or resort to obstruction because conditions varied from province to 
province. In Bengal, for instance, so long as the Ordinance was there and the 
detention without trial of prisoners continued one could understand a resort 10 
the policy of obstruction in that presidency, futile though obstruction was. But 
the opportunities of doing considerable good to the country through working 
the Reforms was possible in Madras and if the Reforms had not been a thorough 
success in this province it was because the communal ministry was enthroned in 
power. The new ministry had the moral support of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
his Party, but it could not effectually work to the good of the province or, in a 
hold and independent manner, proceed with its objective without the active 
support of the Congress Party. 

Mr. Rangachariar regarded the next three years as an important state in 
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the political development of India, because the period came just before the 
enquiry by the Statutory Commission, and he deplored the divisions in the 
Nationalist forces. Continuing, lie said that the policy of obstruction was not 
an end in itselt. No politician would hesitate to resort to obstruction if circum¬ 
stances demanded it, but what he objected to was the determination of the 
policy of obstruction beforehand. His opinion was that the representatives in 
the Legislatures should be given full freedom to decide for themselves what 
course of action was best suited as occasion demanded and if they erred there 
were always the electorate and public opinion to correct them. He applied to 
all Congressmen attending the Gauhati Session to seize the opportunities for 
united action. 

The experience of the last six years in the Legislatures in which they had to 
often change their programme and policy of action was sufficient to show the 
lack of wisdom in laying < own any hard and fast rules by the Congress for 
adoption by the popular representatives in the Legislatures. It was somewhat 
disappointing for him to read Pandit Motilal’s statement in which he spoke of 
the maxima and minima of their demand. If Mr. Gandhi was going to be a 
‘•silent spectator” as he threatened to be, and if Pandit Motilal Nehru was 
going to take an unflinching attitude then the prospects of union, for which 
efforts were being made by Mrs. Naidu and others, appeared to be gloomy. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Threat. 

In an interview to a Press representative Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, leader 
of (he Congress Party in the Bengal Council, said that it was his opinion that 
having regard to the strength of his own party and the return of a number of 
members who did not belong to his party but were opposed to the revival of 
Dyarchy it would be most difficult in Bengal to form a ministry when the Council 
met. Asked whether there was any likelihood of a change of policy at Gauhati, 
Mr. Sen Gupta said : “ We arc bound by the pledge on which we sought election 
and until the Congress at Gauhati alters in any respect the resolution adopted 
at Cawnpore last year will bind us and will be strictly followed by us in Bengal. 
Personally, to me, it seems impossible to even entertain the proposal of tlic 
acceptance of ministry an.l (he consequent revival of Dyarchy in Bengal, having 
regard to the continued detention for over two years without trial a large number 
of public men. Moreover, there has been no response of any kind on the part of 
the Government in the direction of a change of the constitution. Not only has 
there been no indication of any relaxation of policy pursued by the Government 
with reference to the two matters mentioned, but on the contrary we have the 
European Association through its president expressing their views which clearly 
make it impossible for any honourable Indian to think of any change of policy. 

The people of India do not differentiate, and in my opinion quite rightly, 
between official and non-official Europeans in India. Lord Lytton pleaded, only 
the other night, for mutual trust between the people of India and England. The 
answer, flat No, has now been given by (he President of the European Association 
in the presence and without any protest of Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bengal and the Viceroy of India. The European Association desires a free 
fight to the finish. Is it any wonder that the Indian regards'all this talk of co¬ 
operation as a huge farce ? I would have taken no notice of Mr. Langford 
James’s speech or the sentiment underlying it, but for the fact that he spoke as 
the President of the European Association in Bengal. I feel, it is my duty as 
a member of the Indian National Congress, as leader of the Swaraj Party in 
Bengal and also as the Mayor of the City of Calcutta to sound a note of warning. 

I say with all the emphasis that I can command and with a full sense of 
responsibility (hat if Mr. Langford James or his compatriots continue making 
speeches of the style of which we had a specimen last Tuesday night, it would not 
be long before the challenge of the European community was taken np by the 
people of India. The elementary fact which should not be overlooked by the 
Europeans in Indio is that they total at the outside two and a half or three 
lakhs. Hall a million men, sufficiently desperate, would be more than enough 
to give them such trouble as to make them realise their singulatly precarious 
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position in this country. The Congress is pledged to non-violence qnd its 
members are sincerely anxious that the struggle for Swaraj should be carried on, 
on non-violent lines. It pains me to think that our efforts should be frustrated 
by gentlemen of the ilk of Mr. Langford James. Once more, I warn Mr. Langford 
James and his friends against such outbursts as we have witnessed lately. The 
mills of Providence grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. The events 
in China ought to be an eye-opener to the more sanguinary section of the 
European Community. 


The European Association and the Y. M, C. A. 

The adoption of a new constitution for the Council of the Association and 
a heated debate on the resolution on Y M C A and politics were the features 
of the annual meeting of the European Association in Calcutta on the 19th 
February 1927. 

Mr. C. B. Chartres, incoming-President, in moving thanks of the Associa¬ 
tion to the branches for their work during the past year eulogised the record 
amount of work done by the branches and said that the one special feature has 
been that all branches held successful dinners at which Governors ot their 
respective provinces were guests and took the opportunity of making public 
utterances. 

• Sir Hubert Carr then moved the adoption of alterations in rules and 
branch regulations and said that the proposed alterations were aimed at giving 
the councit an all-India character. Election to the council must not be by a 
small meeting, but by referendum. It was hoped by securing members of the 
Council fron different provinces to secure the very best experience that 
the community could offer. Members of the Council being in different provin¬ 
ces could not be any handicap as most of the important business transacted 
by the Council was done by circulation and that there was plenty of time tor 
consulting all member of the council. The meeting then adopted the new 
constitution. 

Y. M. C. A. And Politics 

Mr. Hobbs then moved his resolution :—“ That the European Association in 
India view with gravest disapproval the increasingly active part taken in 
politics in India by the secretaries employed by Y M C A and urge English 
National Council immediately to take steps to recall British Secretaries who 
persist in taking active part in political work and in future to ensure that any 
men sent from Eng’and shall be pledged to religious, physical, educational 
nnd recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political 
work of any kind nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their 
halls or to assist those who tour India with political missions.” The resolution, 
after a heated debate in which speeches were made both for and against the 
motion was adopted after omitting the words “increasingly active” in the first 
Sentence of the motion. Mr. Hobbs said :— 

“ To night it is my object to rouse sufficient interest to see what can be 
done to check paid servant of the Y M C A from selling their time to promo¬ 
ters of anti-British political movements, to let the public know that to-day the 
YMCA in India is as far from religion as modem science has left Moses. 
In 1917 or 191s the European control of the YMCA in India came to an end. 
Dr. Dutta and Mr. K. T. Paul assumed charge and incidents in regard to litera¬ 
ture distributed among Biitish troops in Mesopotamia came to my ears. With 
many friends in the Army I soon hea d what was going on in the United States 
where I spent some time in 1919. I found they spoke badly of the YMCA and 
being slightly interested I collected notes. In 1920, the Indian press commented 
on 13 resolutions passed by the Convention dealing with the YMC A, one of 
which was certainly the declaration of an intention ;o take up politics.’ Then 
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its organ, “The Young Men of India” attracted notice. Articles violently 
anti-British and some in eulogistic terms about Russian revolutionaries began 
to appear. Criticism forced the editor and others to point out that ‘writers of 
contributed articles were alone responsible for opinions they expressed unless 
it is otherwise stated.’ The result of deviation from religion to politics was 
soon noticeable. In Calcutta in 1921, when the Prince of Wales came to India, 
the Branch in the College Street was reported by the Police to be the nest of sione- 
throwers. Then at the Rotary Club, the Y MCA and at other meeting places in 
Calcutta disturbers appeared evidently trained in one school who spoke in such 
a way that when they left off, it was easy to see their mission was to create 
uneasiness, arouse suspicion and gradually work up the finale of bitter hatred 
of everything English.” 

After referring to the visit to Calcutta of one Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Professor 
K. L. Saunders and Prof. H. E. Ward who, he said, made anti-British propo- 
gandist speeches, Mr. Plobbs asked: “Why did Eddy and Saunders conceal 
the fact that they were on the staff of the Y MCA?” My next question would 
be “ Was Ward one of their men also? ” 

Proceeding, Mr. Hobbs said : “ On page 13 of the Y M C A Calcutta 
Branch Report for 1925, I read that educational work maintained its standard, 
for among these who lectured to the boys was Mahatma Gandhi. They evidently 
had not the nerve to try him on the older members, but on boys. No doubt 
these youngsters had an opportunity such as nauseated some of us at the Euro¬ 
pean Association and the Rotary Club when the Chairman and others fawned 
over and smirked the man who told the millions to insult that messenger of 
peace and goodwill, the Prince of Wales, and whose political career has been 
marked by unspeakable horrors and milestones of murdered people. 

“Perhaps from that you will begin to understand that the Y M C A has no¬ 
thing at all to do with politics. As Mr. D. F. Maclelland, Secretary of the 
Burma Y M C A, recently informed his members that the country possessed 
a real leader and servant in Mr. Gandhi and rea ers were able to gather that 
in Mr. Maclelland they had a man who talked disloyal tosh. Even Mr. F. E. 
James in his Chapter on the life of Mahatma Gandhi, where he says that weak- 
minded illusionist and legal mediocrity is second Jesus Christ, would probably 
deny that he indulged in politics although on the 9th February 1926, when Mr. 
J A Spender was lecturing to the Rotary Club, Mr. F E James in the passage- 
at-arms proudly asserted that Turks had asked the Y M C A to run Turkey. 
Of c >urse, the Y M C A could not have been meddling with international 
politics for that proposal to be made or a fable to be invented. All one can say 
is, “God save Turkey.” I believe there are men on the staff of the Y M C A, 
who agree with me, who resent deviation into the dangerous paths and corruption 
of Indian politics and who in secret welcome my attack on a decadent institution. 
The fact that they have not come out into the light of day speaks for itself. All 
ate not political agitators. Many among them live up to the principles of the 
founder of the Association. The Red Triangle stands for soul, mind and body. 
'I he colour of the triangle is not the lint of their political creed.” 

Opposing Mr Hobbs’ motion, Mr. F E Wtlmill denied that their work had 
anything whatever to do with the Y M C A. As regards Mr F E James he was too 
well known to them for the speaker to defend him. Mr James had dene valuable 
work on the C uncii of the Association as also as a member of the Legislative 
cuuncil. Mr. Wilmill asserted that there was no ground whatever for the associa¬ 
tion to act on the lines indicated in the resolution. 

Sir Hubert Carr, an ex-President, suggested that now that they had drawn 
the attention to the state of affairs they should drop the motion. Eventually the 
motion was put to vote and declared carried amidst cheers. 


General Secretary’s Spirited Reply. 

Dr. S. K. Datta, the General Secretary of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, India, Burma an 1 Ceylon, addressed to 
ih' General Secretary of the European Association, Central Administration, 
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Calcutta, a reply to the resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the 
European Association held on the iSth February. In the course of the letter 
Dr. Datta states :— 

“ I note that you have failed to forward the evidence on which this resolu¬ 
tion was based, but .I take it that the materials on which the resolution was 

passed are to be found in the reports of the two speeches which were delivered 
on that occasion”. 

“ A Baseless Charge ” 

The letter refers to Mr. Hobbs having moved the resolution in a speech 
lasting forty minutes and goes on :— 

Mr. Hobbs opened his attack by stating that in the recent history of the 

Y M C A there had been a dangerous and mischievous perversion of a move¬ 
ment”. He further added that in England it hau become closely associated 
with the Labour Party and that it was a tragedy “ that so admit able a movement 
should take the broad road which leads to anarchy.” Such a charge is, I believe, 
absolutely baseless, and can easily be refuted by anyone who will consult the 
list of members of the English National Council of Y MC A’s. He spoke of the 

Y M C A being essentially “ British in principle”. I regret I am unable to 
follow the speaker in this, for while it was true that the founder of the Y M C A 
was British, its principles have been Christian, and Christianity is greater than 
nationalism. The speaker then stated that the Y M C A (apparently in 
England) had been severely handled by an English journal for ventures in trade. 

I may point out that the English National Council appointed a Committee of 
inquiry consisting of Lord Askwith, Sir R. V. Vassr-Smith and Mr. F. Gore- 
Browne, K. C. The conclusions of this Committee stated that “ there is no 
ground for the suggestion that the Y M C A has been guilty of unfair or 
unjustified competition”. 

European Control 

The next charge affirms that in 1917-18, European control of die Y M C A 
came to an end.’ . . . The control of the Indian Federation of Y M C A’s is 
vested in a National Council consisting of 30 members. Turning to the list 
I find that 15 of these are British, two Anglo Indians, one American and 12 
Indians. I would also take the opportunity to refer to the fact that the Presidents 
of almost every important local Association in India, Burma and Ceylon are 
Englishmen, and I pay a tribute to their devotion and to the serious interest 
they take in their work. Not one of them has even raised the objection that 
the movement is becoming more Indian. Indeed they rejoice in the fact that 
this is the case. 

“Unpleasant Literture” 

Another reckless statement made by Mr. Hobbs (and apparently accepted 
by your Association) was the one which suggested “unpleasant literature” 
was distributed by the Y M C A to the troops in Mesopotamia. I presume 
that this is supposed to have occurred during the War as pur connection with 
Mesopotamia ceased almost immediately after. Again wc arc prepared em¬ 
phatically to denv this charge and I would point out that the head of our work 
in Mesopotamia, the Rev.' L. A. Dixon, was mentioned in Sir Percy Lake’s 
despatch and also in General Maishall’s final despatch on Mesopotamian 
operations. 

Among those who publicly recorded their appreciation of the work done by 
the Y MCA in War areas were the Secretary of State for India and General 
Bingley. Again we have two letters, written to Mr. Paul by Sir Charles Munro, 
then Commander-in-Chief in India. In one of these letters he says, “ I desire 
to convey to the Indian National Council of the Y M C A and its personnel 
my grateful appreciation, as well as that of the Army in India, of the magnificent 
service rendered by them, lor the comfort and welfare of the British and 
Indian Army. ” 

Alleged Change of Policy 

The next series of charges refers to the alleged change of policy in the 
activities of the Y M C A Convention in 1920.Now this resolution as it stands 
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was drafted by a Committee, a prominent member of which was Mr. W. R; 
Gourlay, Private Secretary to the Governor. He realised that if India was to 
be prepared for self-government, as determined upon by Parliament, it was 
necessary for us to give young men this help for them to become good citizens. 

.We have resolutely refused to become the agents of any kind of poli¬ 
tical propaganda ; but we are convinced that the discussion and study of matters 
of public importance is a necessary outlet for young men in order that they may 
form opinions that are not one-sided . 

We repudiate any suggestion that we have ever permitted our Associations 
to be used for purposes of political propaganda or by political parties. In 1923 
we felt that our resolution might be misunderstood, and so we presented to the 
Convention a resolution, which is possibly clearer in its wording and was not 
open to misconception. 

“Young Men of India” 

Reference was made by Mr. Hobbs to the Journal of the National Council 
of Y M C A’s called the “Young Men of India”; and we are informed that 
“ articles violently anti-British, some in eulogistic terms of Russian revolutionaries, 

began to appear.” . On the whole it was held that these (four) articles might 

have the effect of causing mistrust and bad feeling ; and the Executive took 
certain practical steps including the appointment of a committee, to scrutinise 
articles contributed to the “Young Men of India,” in case they were con¬ 
troversial in tone. Since then no complaint has come to us regarding our 
magazine. I may add further that the statement regarding the publication in the 
“Young Men of India” of articles eulogising “Russian revolutionaries ” has 
no foundation whatsoever. 

Alleged Stone-Throwing 

During this period of stress (1921-22) Mr. Hobbs tells us that the College 
Street Branch in Calcutta was reported by the Police to be a “ nest of stone- 
throwers” This is the first time that I have heard the charge mentioned, and 
I naturally investigated the matter. I have before me a statement made by Mr. 
C. S. Paterson, who has lived in the building for many years and still a resident 
there. He says that during the Prince of Wales’s visit to Calcutta the building 
was decorated with flags, and was the only one so decorated in the immediate 
vicinity. As far as Mr. Paterson knows, no stones were ever thrown from the 
building. As a matter of fact the Police were giyen the courtesies of the buil¬ 
ding and made free use of our telephone for their business. I may add that the 
Prince of Wales never passed by 86 College Street during any time of bis visit. 

Speeches at the Rotary Club 

I pass now to the statements made regarding the speeches of Dr. Eddy 
and Dr. Saunders at the Calcutta Rotary Club, an institution with which I may 
say .the Y M C A is not even remotely connected. Dr. Eddy was a member 
for nearly twenty years of the staff of the Indian Y M C A. He left India in 
J911. He is most certainly not a revolutionary he has been represented to be, 
but in any case he is not on the Y M C A strength in India. 

Next conies the case of Prof. K. J. Saunders. If Mr. Hobbs will only turn 
up the proceedings of the Rotary Club, he will see that the statement made by 
him that Dr. Saunders had described himself as a Canadian educated in California, 

was a mis-statement. . 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Saunders was educated at Clifton an ! Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He holds the degree of “ Doctor of Literature” con erred 
on him by his University. At present he is Professor in the “ Pacific School 
of Religions,” Berkley, California. Dr. Saunders came to India under the 
Church Missionary Society on the staff of Trinity College, Kandy. Be tore the 
War he was appointed to the stafi of the Indian National Council as the Literary 
Secretary. He was sent by the Y M C A to France with the first contingent to 
the Indian Army in 1914. 

The reason he resigned his position in 1921 was the fact that two ot Ins 
brothers, one an officer in the British Army and the other an officer in the Navy, 
had emerged from the War with their constitutions shattered. Dr. Saunders 
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wrote to me definitely saying that he felt it was necessary for him to obtain a 
more lucrative appointment in order to help these two brothers. Was it decent 
of Mr. Hobbs to refer to Mr. Saunders as a “ funk hole Christian of the Y M 
C A”? . 

“ A Barefaced Lie ” 

Rev. E. C. Dewick, a member of our staff, also an Englishman, was also 
bitterly assailed by Mr. Hobbs . 

There is one statement to which I feel a special rejoinder is necessary. 
Apparently the European Association accepted as proved Mr. Hobbs's statement 
that the Y M C A Boy Scouts are prevented from singing “ God Save the King.” 
The Y M C A is connected with the Boy Scout Movement in the following 
provinces The Punjab, the C. P., Madras Presidency and Burma. We have 
made enquiries at the official head-quarters of the Boy Scouts Organisations. 
The replies indignantly repudiate Mr. Hobbs’s statement, the Provincial Secre¬ 
tary cf the Boy Scouts Association, telegraphing from Nagpur that it was a 
“barefaced lie” so far as Central Provinces are concerned. 

Both Mr. Hobbs and his seconder Mr. J. N. Becker spoke of Bolshevik 
influence in the Y M C A in China. Unfortunately we are not in a position to 
make a statement regarding China as the Y M C A of India has no organic 
connection with the Y M C A of China . 

On the other hand, we have in our records statements made by a promi¬ 
nent Russian revolutionary, and bv the anti-Christian Society in China, regard¬ 
ing the Y M C A. The leader of the Russian “Pioneers.” (The Russian Youth 
Movement) says definitely: “ The Boy Scouts and the Y MCA develop loyalties 
to God, country and the King. That is why we consider them our enemies.” 
Indeed, before the World Conference of the Y M C A’s recently held at Helsing¬ 
fors, a determined and virulent campaign was carried on by tne anti-religious 
organs of the Russian Press, and within the last few months the Y M C A move¬ 
ment, which was seeking to relieve the needs of students in Russian Universities, 
was expe'led by the Bolshevik Government. In China a similar situation has arisen. 

The resolution, as it stands, is a direct censure on one of our British Secre¬ 
taries, Mr. F. E. James. Let there be no quibbling about this.. If Mr. James 
has been a member of the Legislative Council, it was at the invitation of the 
leaders of the European community in Calcutta. To say the least, it was 
ungracious of the European Association to pass this vote of censure, w hicu 
involved Mr. James. 


Annual Meeting of tlie Calcutta Y. M.,C. A. 

An important pronouncement on the question raised by the European 
Association regarding the alleged political activities by the Y MCA was made 
by the Bishop of Calcutta speaking at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Y M C A. on the 9th March 1927. He said he did not want to say any¬ 
thing about the particular charges which had been brought against the Y. M 
C A for the sufficient reason that he did not think things could stay where 
they were at present. Specific charges had been made by a responsible bod), 
against another highly responsil.de body, and either on one side the evidence 
must be adduced which would substantiate the charges or else the charges 
should be withdrawn. He felt that the European Association was every whit 
as much upon its trial as the Y M C A. Its reputation was at stake no mss 
than that of the Y M C A, because a highly responsible body, representative 
of much of the business rbility, intellect and influence of the European 
population, not only in Calcutta, but all over India, had sent up a resolution 
which embodied certain principles, and that resolution was formulated be¬ 
cause of certain charges made against the Y M C A. The European Association 
must substantiate those charges or else it would lose its teputation m the eyes 
of fairi-thinking and right minded men and women. , . 

Proceeding, the Bishop said he would not say anyth’ng about the specific 
charges, because they ought to be investigated, and one ought not to speak on 
things under investigation and upon which judgment had not yet been passed. 
ln the first place, it had been held that no secretary of the Y M C A should take 
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an active part in politics. If it were in England he would agree, because there, 

to take part in the counsels of the nation, a man was required to devote prac¬ 
tically the whole of his time to the work, and he was also a paid servant of the 
Crown. In India the position was- entirely different. Here, the Legislative 
Councils met for short periods two or three times a year. In India, too, there 
was communal representation. They had, for instance, the representation of 
the European community. There were no Europeans of leisure in India and, 
therefore, they had to obtain somebody who was employed by others to represent 
them in the Bengal Council and in the Legislative Assembly.. 

The Indian Christian community needed representation at Simla. Were 
they going to say that they would not employ any man who was employed by 
others? Surely they could not say that in the case of the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity. It was perhaps possible to obtain a more leisured man. but they 
wanted the best man in such an influential and representative body as the 
Assembly, and if he happened to be a Y M C A Secretary,, it should not be im¬ 
possible for him to give so much of his time as attendance in Assembly demanded. 
He had hoped that this year they would have seen Dr.‘ Dutta again represent¬ 
ing the Indian* Christian community in the Assembly. Dr. Dutta was a man 
of ability and independent judgment, and after all, if a man was to represent 
a community, he should be able to think and speak what was in his mind, and 
not necessarily merely endorse whatever those in authority might say. 

In the next place they were told that the concerns of the Association should 
be religion, education and recreation. ; He had always been brought up to 
believe that religion covered all life and meant a particular attitude towaids 
life in its several departments. In the same way he was led to believe that 
education v'as not limited to any particular subject, but covered the whole 
range of subjects that men had to deal with. So, though he believed and wholly 
endorsed the opinion that the Association had to deal with religion, education 
and recreation he certainly did not hold that this should rule out any depart 
ment of life in which men needed education and the Christian point of view. 
The Y M C A was out to help young men to take a Christian point of view on 
every subject. 

Annual Meeting of the Bombay Y. M. C. A. 

A spirited refutation of the European Association's charges against the Y M 
C A was made in the speeches delivered at the annual meeting of the Bombay 
branch of the Y M C A on the 31st March 1927. Mr. H. W. Nelson, who presided, 
entirely endorsed the able statement made by Dr. Dutta. He added the Asso¬ 
ciation had nothing to fear from criticism. He must say it came as a surprise to 
him that such a bitter attack should be made apparently without foundation by 
a political body on a Christian organisation. The position, he declared, could 
not be left as it was and unless the resolution passed by the European Association 
was withdrawn a full enquiry into the charges should be made and he was con¬ 
fident a full refutation would ensure, thereby leaving the Y M C a in a stronger 
position to carry on the work which it had so ably dene for so many years. 

The Governor’s Speech. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, Patron of the Association, 
made a vigorous defence of the Y M C A. He entirely agreed with the Chairman 
that the position could not be left as it was. It would be fatal if on the one hand 
the impression is strengthened that ihe Eur< pean Association of Calcutta is need¬ 
lessly prosecuting an organisation which dees so much work in India or on the 
other hand that the Y M C A is an institution in active sympathy with the 
enemies of the State. Now I can only speak so far as India is concerned with 
a knowledge of Bombay and I say without any hesitation whatever that I know 
of no instance here where the Y M C A has taken any part in politics. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that members do discuss politics and it is only right they should.” 
His Excellency quoted the resolution passed by the Y M C A convention in 1920 
that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party politics and pro¬ 
ceeded, Let us remember first of all that it would be as impossible as it would 
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in my opinion be undesirable for members of the Y M C A to refrain from taking 
an intelligent interest in political questions of the day, more particularly so for 
as they affect the country in which they live, although it is really equally im¬ 
portant that they should take a lively interest in these days in international 
politics as well. -To say that they should not do' so would be exactly the same 
as suggesting that the unions at Oxford and Cambridge and other universities 
should be suppressed and as is well-known there is always very free discussion 
on political matters in these unions. Such discussions among the members of 
the y m c a are to my mind most useful and any attempt to suppress them would 
not only be useless, but would do much harm. It appears also that it is thought 
by some that the Association was becoming too much fndianised. Again I can 
only speak wiih knowledge of Bombay, but I should regret very much if it were 
not a fact that Indians took a keen interest in the work of the Association, and 
held positions of trust and responsibility in it. The y MCA is a Christian 
movement and even as there is at the moment a Bill before the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment known as the Indian Church measure which has for its object giving to 
India and those who reside in India a greater control of Church matters in India, 
so we ought to be glad if in a movement such as the Y M C A there are many 
Indians coming forward, proud and willing to help in the many activities of the 
Association.” Proceeding, His Excellency deprecated “these discussions and 
differences of opinion with regard to a movement which is a Christian movement 
an d which has for its sole object the prosperity of the younger generation of all 
nationalities.” He then paid a warm tribute to the Association’s work in war, 
m many theatres of operations whether in peace or in war. He said : u I know 
of no other institution which has so unselfishly and so whole heartedly worked 
for the benefit of young men of whatever nation they may be. No one can 
deny these facts and while it is true that memories are short and that war 
memories are getting distant I frankly confess I find it difficult myself to believe 
that a movement such as yours, based as it is c.n the experience of years of trial 
nnd anxiety, with a record of proved utility to hundreds of thousands of young 
tnen, can think of taking an active part in politics, more particularly as that 
part, whtch it is suggested it may play, is one which might prove detrimental to 
the best interests of the Empire. Personally, so far as Bombay branch of the 
Y M C a is concerned, I can only ask you to go on as you are doing, helping by 
your religious work, by your physical education, by your enthusiasm in promot* 
,n g sport, by your educational and social activities and give to young men of 
Bombay and the Presidency that help which I believe you and you above all 
others can give. 


Annual Meet ing of the Karachi Y. M. C. A. 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Karachi Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held cn the 30th May 1927, Mr. W. F. Hudson, Com¬ 
missioner in Sind, presiding. The President of the Association, Mr. F. Clayton, 
in the course of a lengthy address said:— “A question on which I desire to 
make some comment is the vexed one of the Y M C A and politics. In this 
there appear to be two issues, fnstly, the development of a political atmos¬ 
phere within the Assosiation and, secondly, the advisability of its salaried 
leaders entering the Assembly, or the councils. My main reason for dealing 
with the question is that my position as the President of the Karachi Asso¬ 
ciation may be made quite clear to our citizens, without whose generous support 
given ungrudgingly in either money, time 01 work, this blanch could not 
continue to exist When soliciting assistance, we have met with searching 
enquiries cn this question; but fortunately have been able to reply with com¬ 
plete satisfaction. It was during my absence from Karachi in the l itter part 
of I923 that the tendency to develop a political atmosphere within the v m 
c A in India first attracted my attention. After my ireturn to Karachi the 
question continued to give me deep concern until early in T924. I felt it my 
duty to discuss the subject with the Board of Directors. The carefully consi- 
C ,u le ^ decisi ? n °f those discussions was that there should not be any politics 
whatever within this Association. Wherever a religious, charitable or social 
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organisation has become dominated by politics, disaster has followed. Karachi 
saw the trend of events. Some other associations realised the danger ahead as 
also did a number of individuals interested in upholding the real functions of 
YMCA work, amongst whom was H. E. the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in 
this country. 

In this connection I would draw your attention to a resolution which H. E. 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India submitted to the National Con¬ 
vention of Secretaries of the Y M C A in India which read : — 

“The Convention agree that the Association should ally itself in no sense 
with party politics and discussion on political questions or on .questions which 
are likely to assume a political aspect should be rigidly excluded. It believes 
that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way possible 
towards the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, 
industrial and social questions and should stand for justice and fair play in both 
public and private life.” 

At this stage may I mention that in March this year a conference of the 
General Secretary of the Chief branches in India and Ceylon was held in Calcutta 
but while Karachi distinctly comes within the category of a chief branch our 
Genera! Secretary was not invited to be present. The views of this Association 
are well-known "in the Indian National Council and I can only assume it was 
desired to eliminate opposition. If our General Secretary had gone to express 
the opinion of this Association the views put forward would undoubtedly have 
been different from those approved. , 

I must, however, pass on to the other issue, that of the advisability of 
salaried officials of the Association in India entering the Legislative Assembly 
or the Legislative Councils. The persons to whom I refer either come to India 
or are selected in this country for filling positions in the Association because 
they are men trained to develop the ideals for which the Y M C A stands the world 
over. Instead of this part of their time and the money subscribed to pay for 
their services are being alienated to a political object. Perhaps I had better 
make quite clear what I mean by alienation of time and funds. The Salaries of 
such men, whether paid by subscriptions raised in England, America or India 
are provided from money given to Association work and its objects and I should 
doubt if any one of such subscribers would be satisfied to know that a part of 
the time of some officials is or has been spent in work other than fot the Associa¬ 
tion. To the extent that time is given to the legislatures, so far are the funds 
provided for Association work being alienated to other objectives. In proof 
that the diversion of YMC A officials’ attention to politics does affect their 
Association I may her*- mention that no senior official of the National Council 
has been able to find time during several years past to visit Karachi. Unless this 
political work is stopped friends of the YMCA will undoubtedly withdraw their 
support and the work of the Association will suffer accordingly. I know of cnc 
definite instance not in Karachi, where a very valuable contribution was withheld 
for some time and the Association would have felt the loss seriously if the subs¬ 
criber’s general feelings had not guided the final decision. The English National 
Council has expressed its disapproval of any member of their staff entering the 
Legislature. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear (i) that not a pie of the money 
subscribed by our generous supporters in Karachi is used for any other than 
legitimate Association work (2) that there is no political atmosphere in our work 
here and the sustained success of our literary section is ample proof that without 
politics increasing audiences can be interested and (3) that no subscriber in 
Karachi has so far withheld support to us on account of this vexed question and 
none need do so, for we will not have any politics in this branch. 
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The Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Tim Indian Sandhurst Committee, or otherwise as the Skeen Com- 
mifctee, was appointed in June, 1925. The official communique announcing 

on the 14th March last, in the course 
ga\e an uu.utM - to oxam i ne the means of attracting tho host 

So^LouCflndia have now definitely decided to : appoint: sm*a Com 

•( 4 - Tim Omirman will be Lioutenant-General Sir Ancliow >_i 

Jpp { / C tr o\lG Chief of tho General Staff in India. The Govern- 

; M Tndi'a ’are not yet in a position to announce further details, hut 

the Committoo 'will include non-official members representing both 1 10 

mditary classes of the population and Indian poll ,cal opinion. 

•2. Terms of Reference.- Tho terms of reference to tho Committco, 

a, „il« fromprl hv the Government of India, aro as follows : . 

finally tramea ny JJVO ‘ /\ T , h f mc ,.r ltS it may be possible to 

and practicn'do to establish a| Military College in t " 0 ’(") 

lor the ^missioned wnta o. the ^ ^ bc initiated and wlut 

“ 111 , tb !'nvIT-iken to carry it out. (d) Whothor, if a Military Collego 
atop* s io at t t, i ndia, it should supersede or ho supplemented >y 

LdhS ami Woolwfeh so far as the training of Indiana for the ,com- 
missioned^nks^ of Committoo, as finally constituted, 

was composed as follows : 

Chairman :—Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Skeen. 

Members :-£«*» tthna. uhln Vadur 

Sardar Jogei dra Smsh , The Hoi b e &ii ™ Honoray Captain 

Ibimacbardra Rao ,, Nawab ; Maj^r Thahur 

7o!-awar Singh ‘ Oopresenting the Indian States); Honorary Captain Haji 
Committee on March Utb, 19^6. 

Summary of Recommendations. 
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Committee, their central feature being ™ e . tbafc half of t } )0 total 

» Kt'sbomSnS ^ and £%£ 

^ 1,101,oed 
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for the highest efficiency, for the maintenance of the proportion of British 
recruitment and the possibility that the scheme might require to be modi¬ 
fied in the light of experience. The report is practically unanimous. ; The 
following are the main recommendations :— 

(i) The scope of the employment of Indians in the higher ranks of 
the Aimy in India should be greatly extended, and facilities should be 
provided in India to train them for Kings Commissioned rank. A sub¬ 
stantial and progressive scheme of Indianisatiou should be adopted, and, 
subject to the present standard of efficiency being maintained, should be 
faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures : — 

(a) In 1928, the number of vacancies, at present ton, allotted to Indians 

at Sandhurst should, be doubled, and thereafter should bo increased pro¬ 
gressively until a military college on the lines of Sandhurst is established 
in India. ? 

(b) Indians should be made eligible to be employed as King’s Com¬ 

missioned officors in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms 
of the Army in India. For this purpose they should bo admitted to the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, aud the Royal Air Forc3 College, 
Cranwell, provided they qualify by the same tests as British boys, until 
tho occasion arises to croate corresponding facilities for their training in 
India. From 1928 eight vacanoies should be allotted to Indians at Wool¬ 
wich and two at Cranwell, and these numbers should be increased pro¬ 
gressively, in due proportion. c 

(c) In 1933, i.e., as soon as the improvements recommended in matters 

of subsidiary importance, connected with the securing of suitable candidates 
for the Army, have had time to take offect, a military college, \\ ith an 
establishment at the start of 100 cadets doing a throe years’ course, should 
bo created in India on tho model of Sandhurst. The establishment of the 
college should be increased progressively. ^ t 

Successful cadets from tho college should be granted the King s Com¬ 
mission in Ilis Majesty’s Land Forces. 

(d) In order to Beoure tho maintenance of the Imperial connection in 
military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved for Indians 
at Sandhurst after tho opening of the Indian military colloge. 

U'ndor the scheme proposed half the total cadre of officers in the Indian 
Army would be Indians in 1952. 

(ii) Stops should be taken to maintain the proportion of British recruit¬ 
ment required. 

(ii) Indian King’s Commissioned officers trained at the Indian military 
college should complete their initial in England. 

(iv) Within reason questions of finance should not bo allowed to stand 
in the way of giving effect to those proposals. 

(v) Tho Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dohra Dun, 
should be gradually expanded up to tho limit most suitable for an educa¬ 
tional institution of this character. Tho control of the colloge should 
remain in tho hands of the military authorities, arid its main object should 
continue to be the production of boys for tho Army and Nav-y. Its curri¬ 
culum and standard of teaohing should, however, bo carefully adjusted with 
a view to securing also that the course of education at it confers a qualifica¬ 
tion recognised by tho University authorities. 
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When the expansion of the existing college is complete, a second college 
on the same lines should, if circumstances demand it, be opened in some 
other part of India. 

(vi) The Government of India should impress upon educational autho¬ 
rities the paramount national importance of reforming the system of 
education in India with a view to developing in the pupils of the ordinary 
schools and colleges those characteristics, so essential in an Army officer, to 
which little or no attention is at present paid by them, and should appeal 
to them to reorganise the institutions under their control to this end. 

(vii) The upper ago limit for entrance to the Army should for the 
present remain unchanged. The ultimate aim should be to reduce it so 
that Indian boys shall entor the Army on an equality as regards age with 
British boys. 

(viii) The existing methods of publicity should bo continued, but should 
be supplemented by enlisting the aid of the Univorsity authorities and 
Provincial information bureaux. 

(ix) Entrance to the Indian military college in the case of candidates 
from the Dobra Dun Colloge and the ordinary schools and colleges should 
be by open competitive examination. 

(x) The basis of selection should be wide, and the method of applying 
to sit for the entrance examination as simple as possible. No preference 
should be given to any particular class or community. 

(xi) The Army entrance examination should be conducted by a 
single central authority at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
to which any bay, provided he possesses certain prescribed qualifications, 
should be eligible to apply direct for permision to attend it. 

This authority alone should have tho power after duo enquiry as to 
his qualifications and antecedents to refuse a candidate permission to sit at 
the examination. All candidates whose applications are approved by this 
authority and who satisfy a military medical board as to their physioal fitness, 
should bo allowed to attend the central entrance examination. 

(xii) Advisory boards should be constituted in convenient centres for 
the purpose of advising candidates as to their chances of success in the 
entrance examination. Such boards should have no power to reject a 
candidate, and a candidate should not be bound to abido by their verdict. 

(xiii) Candidates should bo required to pay all expenses incurred by 
them in proceeding either to attend the medical board or to sit at the 
entrance examination 

(xiv) To be eligible to sit for the competitive entrance examination 
a boy educated at one of the ordinary schools should be required to be 
between the ages of 16& and 18£ and to have passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent standard. 

(xv) Boys from the Dehra Dun Colloge should enter the military 
college at approximately the same age as boys from the ordinary schools. 
As it is desirable that boys should spend at least six years at the Dehra Dun 
College in order to get the maximum benefit from it, the age limits for 
admioflion to the College should be reduced from the present 11| years to 
22 years to 10 to 111 years. 

(xvi) Indian boys educated in England who wish to receive their 
military training at the Indian military college should bo required to qualify 
by tho same tests as are applied to boys odnoated in India, 
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(xvii) British boys who wish to enter the Indian Army should, if they 
arc willing, be permitted to receive their military training at the Indian 
military college on the same conditions as Indian boys. 

(xviii) The entrance examination should consist of a written examina¬ 
tion and an interview test. The final nomination should be made by FI. E. 
the Viceroy on the combined results of these two tests. Tho majority 
should be chosen from among those who stand highest in the order of merit, 
but H. E. the Commander-in-Chief should have the power to recommend 
the nomination of a certain percentage of candidates from among those 
who qualify, but do not stand sufficiently high to obtain nomination in the 
ordinary course. 

(xix) Indian boys, whothor educated in Englaud or in India, who desire 
to enter Sandhurst should bo required to qualify for admission by the same 
test as British boys. Arrangements should be made to allow them to 
compete for entrance eithor in England or in India. Urdu should bo 
includod as an optional subject in the entrance examination. 

Boys studying at the Dchra Dun College who wish to enter Sandhurst 
should be permitted to remain at tho college for an extra year in order to 
complete their preparation for the entrance examination. 

(xx) No pains should be spared to place the machinery of the Indian 
Military College on the highest plane of efficiency which India can attain. 
Tho instructors should bo mainly British officers and should be picked men. 

If necessary, specially attractive terms of remuneration should bo oSorod in 
order to secure teachers of tho highest capacity and reputation. 

... The course at the Indian Military Colloge should, in addition to 
military subjects, include a period of academic study as well. It should 
last for three yoars, of which the first should be mainly devoted to academic 
study and tho last two mainly to nplitary training.—The academic standard 
attainable at the end of the course should be so framed as to secure specific 
recognition from the educational authorities. The scope of the military 
training should be the same as that of the present Sandhurst course, but 
it may bo desirable lator to convert the college into a combined institution 
providing also tho facilities of Woolwich. 

(xxii) Tho establishment of the college at tho start should be 100 
cadefcB, It should bo inaugurated with an intake of 33 cadets a year for the 
first three years, so that it may roach its full initial establishment in tho 
year in which the first batch of entrants commence the last year of their 
training. In the fourth year of its existence, and subsequently at intervals 
of three years, tho annual intake should bo increased by 12. 

(xxiii) Tho expenses of maintaining the Indian Military Colloge should 
be reduced to the lowest level compatible with efficiency, and, in order to 
bring the college within tho reaoh of Indian parents of the classos which 
will provide the majority of cadets, the foes charged should be fixed at an 
amount which can be paid without hardship by parents of these classes. 

(xxiv) Scholarships should be provided by the Government of India 
for 20 per cent of tho boys who pass into the oollege annually, both to 
encourage talent and to assist the sons of soldiers who would otherwise be 
unable for financial reasons to enter the college. 

Some of these scholarships should be fixed at an amount which will 
cover part of the expenditure on the boy’s education at Dohra Dun, if ho 
ha* been eduoated there, Apart from this there should bo no modification 
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o» the existing official arrangements regulating the incidence of tbo cos 
ol the education at the Dehra Dun College. 

In addition the endowment of scholarships through private gonerosity 
for boys of particular Provinces, communities and Indian States at Dehra 
Dun and the Indian military college would be welcomed. 

(xxv) Boys who elect to receive their education at Sandhurst after 
the military college has been established in Ii.dia should received no 
greater pecuniary assistance than that which is given at present to Indiau 
boys proceeding to Sandhurst. 

(xxvi) The arrangements for the guardianship of tho Indian cadets at 
Sandhurst should be placed on a satisfactory footing. Parents who are in 
a position to do so should be encouraged to select their own guardians for 
their boys. For those boys whose parents are unable to secure the services 
of a personal guardian an official guardian should bo appointed. Ho 
should be very carefully chosen and his duties sLould be precisely defined. 
Iu view of the heavy responsibilities which will devolve upon him ho should 
be granted somo substantial remuneration. 

(xxvii) Viceroy’s Commissioned officers who satisfy certain conditions 
should bo admitted to tho Indian military college in limited numbers for 
tbo purposo of qualifying for the King’s Commission. Candidates should 
be selected by a board similar to that which interviews candidates for 
Sandhurst. Those admitted to tho college should only bo requ red to 
undergo the last two years, or the military portion, of the course. 

(xxviii) Special educational facilities should bo afforded to tho children 
of the classes from which Vicoroy's Commissioned officers are drawn, so that 
the host of them may have a practical chance in future of rising through 
Viceroy's to'King’s Commissioned rank. 

(xxix) Suitable Indian students of British Univcrsitios should bo granted 
direct commissions iu the Army. To make this proposal effectual, tho Officora’ 
Training Crops at British Universities should again bo thrown open to 
Indians, any expense incurred in such a stop being borne, if necessary, by 
the Government of India. 

(xxx) The time is not ripe at present for tho grant of direct commis¬ 
sions on similar lines to students of Indian Universities. 

(xxxi) Indian cadets who aro commissioned from the Indian military 
college should ho attached to a cavalry or infantry unit in the United 
Kingdom for a period of ono yea). 

(xxxii) Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, and, later, those who 
qualify in India by the course corresponding to that of Woolwich, should 
complete their initial training in exactly the same way as tho British cadet 
does at present, i.e.> by attending courses at Chatham and Cambridge in the 
case of Engineer officers and at Larkhill in the case of x\rtillory officers. 

(xxxiii) Tho “ eight units scheme ” should he abandoned, and Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers should be eligible to ho posted to any Indian 
unit of the Indian Army. 

(xxxiv) There should bo no change in the present rates of pay and 
allowances, including marriage allowances. Incidentally, married students 
should not be allowed at the Dehra Dun College, or married cadets at 
Sandhurst or the Indian military collego. 

(xxxv) A certain number of vacancies at the Indian military college 
over and above the number of vacancies available for candidates seeking 
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commissions in tho regular Indian Army should bo reserved for Indian States 
which wish to avail themselves of tho benefits of the training available at tho 
collego for the purpose of giving higher training to somo of the officers of 
their State Forces. 


iho details of tho suggested schomo of Indianisatiou of tho Indian 
Army arc shown in tabular form in the statemont appendod. Tho following 
rotes aro explanatory of the statement. 

1. The normal strength of the cadre of officers of the Iudian Army (Caval¬ 
ry and Infantry nnits) has boon taken as 3,200. The annual wastage in that 
cadre has, it is understood, never been actuarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to bo 160, tho only figure of authority supplied to the Committee. 

2. It is proposed that an increase of 10 vacancies at Sandhurst should 
bo sanctioned immediately. An interval must bo allowed in which to 
advertise, the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1928 
tho additional cadets would have to be ready to pass tho examination hold 
in September, 1927, and would have to commence their special preparation 
for tho examination at least six months before that. It is thereforo postu¬ 
lated that there wowld be no increase of actual entrants until the September 
term of 1928, when 10 cadots instead of 5 should bo admitted to Sandhurst, 
tho examination for admission having been held in May, 1928. 

3. fn 1929 and in successive years, up to and including th > yoar in 
which tho proposed Indian military college is oponed (vide note 4 following) 
it is proposed that tboro should ho an increase of 4 each year, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indians at Sandhurst, 

*;133, a millitary college on the lines of Sandhurst should bo 
openod iu India. The capacity of the college should in tho first instance bo 
100 cadets, and tho course of training tbroo years. A batch of 33 cadots 
should join the college in 1933 and in each of the two succeeding years. 

5,. After the opening of the Indian Military College, the number of 
vacancies allotted annually to Indians at Sauduurst can be reduced to tho 
foimor figure of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhurst not actually tak'ii up hj 
Indians should bo added to tho establishment of tho Iudi in Military College. 

.6. In 1936, tho first cadots trained at tho Indian Military Collego 
receive their commissions. 


7. In 1936, tho annual intake at tho Indian Military College is in- 
oreasod by 12, this making a total of 45 Indian cadet 3 sent for training 
exclusive of the 20 Indian cadets sont to Sandhurst. 

. n 8- t 1“ 19 , 3 , 9 ,.“ d A i " t0rv ? 13 of 3 5 -eara thereafter, tho annual iutako 
at tho Indian Military Collego is further increased, on oach occasion bv 12. 

~ n 1942, tho intake rises to 69, giving, with the 20 Indian cadets sene fo*’ 
training at Sandhurst, a total of 89 Indian cadets to bo commissioned. 

f In m, 9 , 44 ’, thQ , Be , nior In ? ian king’s Commissioned officers now it; 
the Army will be due to bo considered for command of regiments. After 

tin* stage is passed and, it is assumed, passed successfully, tho numb* of 

commissions granted to Indians rises above 50 per cent, of tho total annual 
recruitment to the Indian Army. annual 

i Val°A lD 195 ?\ m °c V ? £ han 60 per ocnt ’ of tho total officer cadre of the 
Indian Army consists of Indians. tno 

11. The above figures are subject to a percentage'correction on ar mint 
of inevitable wastage and failure. This cannot be ealoulatod prec X ! 
for tie preseut purpose it is not nooessary to attempt to do so. 1 ' y 
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Government of India's Communique, 

The Government of India in issuing the report say in a Press com¬ 
munique :—The Government of India consider it necessary to emphasise 
that noifcher they nor His Majesty's Government have yet formed their 
conclusions on it, and that those conclusions must necessarily take account 
of certain factors, of which it was not within the province of the Committee 
to undertake a complete survey. For example, although the Committee’s 
recommendations in themselves are designed primarily with a view to 
Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King's Com¬ 
missioned officers for whatever service are essentially an Imperial concern, 
and any proposals re-acting on them will require close scrutiny by His 
Majesty’s Government and their military advisors. Again, the Government 
when called upon to deal with any scheme of increasing Indianisation, 
extending over a number of years, must leave themselves freo to consider 
whether the basis of that scheme offers a sure, stable line of advance 
towards the creation of a Dominion Army or whether alternative methods, 
which did not fall within the Committee’s terms of reference, might not 
more profitably be explored. The Committee’s report will thus be used 
as a starting point for discussions with His Majesty’s Government to whom 
the Government of India will in due qourse forward their considered 
views on it. 

The Committee hold that the present system of recruitment of Iudians 
to King’s Commissioned ranks has failed and quote the opinion of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey aDd Sir Prabashanker Pattani that from a national as well 
as a wider point of view, both Imperial and Asiatic, it is imperative to 
secure the best possible material for the Indian officers of the army. Hither¬ 
to no acceleration in Indianisation had taken place and various causes con¬ 
tributed to the paucity of candidates. These causes are examined and 
remedies are suggested. The 8-unit scheme is held not only to conflict 
with the principle of co-operation between Indians and British in every 
other sphere of administration, but the tost formulated is considered to be 
unfair and too severe upon the first generation of Indian officers, who had 
already other disadvantages to overcome. Both for psychological and 
practical reasons the continuance of the scheme can, in the Committee’s 
opinion, only conduce to failure and its abandonment is recommended. The 
scope of employment of Indians in higher ranks in the army in India should 
be greatly extended and facilities provided in India to train them for King’s 
Commissioned ranks. A substantial and progressive scheme of Indianiasa- 
tion should bo adopted and, subject to the present standard of efficiency 
being maintained, should be faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures: —In 1928 
the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians be doubled and 
thereafter increased progressively by four a year until r. military college on 
the lines of Sandhurst is established in India in 1933, the interval being 
used for raising the necessary buildings and arranging staff, etc. Th6 Com¬ 
mittee has adopted Sandhurst as their model in preference to the Canadian 
or American system, for the reason that India being in need of a large 
standing army must follow the standard of military efficiency at Sandhurst, 
but in order to make up for academic deficiency, it is laid down that there 
be a three years course, of which the first year be devoted mainly to 
academic study and the last two mainly to military training through inetruc- 
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Rtlif kl Sll °n U ! (I f b ii• ? aiul ! ? ritIeh * Th0 Indl ' an Sandhurst should at the 

— —- » 

shtfd ^on’Stf to t 

for Tndians at Sandhurst. After the opening of the Military ^OoHe^e in 
India, the advantages of this course are held to outweigh the fear fw ful 
Indians trained at the British college might look down on those trained in 
Indm It is pointed out, in this connection, that British military institutions 
did not concede admission above 5 por cent of their recruitment to IrdianR 
This meant that India must have her own institutions. The CommiMee* 
recommend that successful cadets from the Indian Sandhurst be grJit*d 
Kings Commissions in His Majesty's land forces. They attach r-reat imnor- 
tancfc to this and mention the instance of the Canadian Dominion Commis- 
8 °n b A 01 °g recently admitted as equivalent to the King’s Commission. 

As regards the other wings of the Army, the Committee *nr^e tw 

the rHl made 0li ? ibl ° f °r employment as King’s Commissioned officers in 
the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms, provided fchev auali v 

to ImliansTtVol 8 *h h ° V % Fr0I f 1923 vacancies be allotted 

in rt,n ‘^?°^ wicb a,) d two at Cranwell, to be increased progressively 

Woolwior^tlr* T !r ma c h L desira m? la * 0r fc0 . provid0 tbo facilities o^f 
the hoof fv • u ° ^ nd,an Sandhurst. Tho Committee however to ensure 

Sandhurst' be°af7 ^ ommend tbat cadet9 commissioned from the Indian 
foray" ar and ?n ^ t0 “ ? a \ alry or J" fantry unit in Kingdom 

India, fcldet“ w l th ’ ° f « Woolwioh ia , nd “ 

Larkill redproSly? h ° 00m ' ai18 at Chatham and Cambridge and at 

to Brifohe rTivho th ! do °!' 0i " Indian institutions should bo open 
IndiaSon Th^ P ° nt01 ' tbom , undar ‘he proposed scheme of 

in the Indian \- ih Coi f n Httee oomputo that half the total cadre of officers 
*n tne Indian Army wou!d be Indian in 1952. Opinion on this point w- 3 

g.- , nam ™°U3 as Mr. Jinnab, Mr. Raraachandra Rao and Major Zorawar 
Sii^ Pi VantCd o h '? 60 por ccnfc Maniaation to be attained in 15 years and 

The CoXn, S f " a and y aior Dafl0 wa " tad ^ to be relched inTo vea^! 

Indio, omrn ; tt0 ® bo f evor ma ^ e no recommendation as to what the ratio of 
d an and British recruitment should be after the 50 percentage is —ached 

troon^° ra ? ,tt r aS9 , Ur r «ly employment in India of a quota oY^British 
unon a d that the progress of the scheme must be contingent 

{ on success being secured at every stage, and upon military efficiency heW 

namla^ned thronghout The phenomena of falling off in British recruitment 

a resuii of Indianisation were liablo to oceur «nH il, a uu. 

recognising the value to India for tho success of the Indianisation polioy itself 
of a continued supply of British officers of the same high .. T 

pro'twrtion'of'BrHLh^ecruifment'roqaired. 0 "*^^ " t0 ^ 

reaaon*quesWonsofjttnance^hou!d not W be*aUowed°to > 'sta^ a '!n y the*\r' '*^ 
1 The DThiTDun C^lfogr^muld^con^ °e subsidiary 

to about 300 cadets, wifh flim j • cocemue to expand up 

Navy. When its expansion is complete, anorte^rile^' 5 ’^ 0 tho'stm^Cs 
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way be opened in somo other place. The Government of India should 
impress ou the educational authorities the paramount national importance 
of reforming the system of education to. develop the essential characteristics 
of an army officer. The present age limit is not to bo changed, tne ultimate 
aim being to reduce it to the British standard. Publicity should be pushed 
with the aid of the University authorities and the Provincial information 
bureaus. The method of selection should be through competitive tests, 
conducted by a single central authority at the Headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of Ii dio. No preference should be given to any particular, class or 
community, but the Commander-in-Chief suould have the same powers as 
the Army Council has of nominating candidates not exceeding 20 per cent 
from among those who qualify but do not stand sufficiently big 1 in oi dor 
of merit. Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, satisfying certain conditions, eharll 
be admitted to the Sandhurst in limited numbers for two years. Military 
training and special educational facilities shall be provided to the children 
of Viceroy's Commissioned Officers to have practical chance through the 
Viceroy’s Commissions of rising to King’s Commissions. The Committee do 
not think that the time is ripo for grant of direct commissions to students 
of Indian universities; but officers’ training corps at British umvorsities 
and suitable students among them shall bo granted direct commissions in 
the Army. The fees to be charged at Sandhurst should be within the 
means of upper and middle class parents. Twenty per cent Government 
scholarships and endowment of scholarships by private generosity are re¬ 
commended. The Committee further propose that there should be no change 
in the present rates of pay and allowances, including marriage allowances, 
and that married students and cadets be barred from entering Dehra Dun 

College or either of the two Sandhursts. •, , 

Dealing with the case of Indian States tho Committee recommend that 

a certain number of vacancies at tho Iudian Sandhurst should bo reserved 
for Indian States wishing at their own expense to send for higher training 
officers of their State forces. This would be to the advantage of India as a 
Whole, tending to increase the efficiency of tho Indian State Force. 

The Committee lay particular omphasis on tho qualification of guardians 

of Indian cadets at British Sandhurst. , , r T 

0“ four appendices to the report one embodies tho scheme of india- 
nieation in a tabular form nnd tho other reproduces extracts from a lecture 
afc Sandhurst, which the Committeo arc definitely of opinion coutains certain 
passages open to the interpretation that the eight-unit scheme was devised 
so that no British hoy would be liable to serve under the command of an 
Iid an The Committee do not believe this to be tho intention of tho 
Government. The Committee finally refer to tho personal knowledge and 
practical experience of most of its members; which have beeD of groat and 
special value, and express special, cordial and respectful appreciation of tho 
service of General Skeen, whose ripe experience, breadth of mind, sym¬ 
pathetic outlook and patiei ce, courtesy and skill in conducting the proceedings 
made their task pleasant and facilitated its accomplishment. Tribute is 
Mso p iid to the work of Mr. Burdoo, the only other officieiai member of the 
Committee and of their 'Secretary, Major Lumby. 



Currency Commission s Recommendations 

The ihree Government Bills. 

0,1 tho 1 6th January the Government of India published in a 
Gazette Extraordinary” the text of the three important bills embodying the 
Currency Commission’s recommondat-om. These are (l) a bill to establish 
a gold^ standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India, (2) a bill further to amend the Imperial Bank Act 1920 for 
certain purposes and (3) a bill to amend the Coinage Act 1906 and the 
lapor Currency Act 1925 for certain purposes and to lay upon the 
Government certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange. 

Jke Currency and Coinage Act Amendment.— The last; bill aims 
at uhe immediate stabilisation of the rupee in relation to gold purposes 
at the rate of Is. 6d. that is the rate of ono rupee for 8.47512 grains gold, 
8aino time removes the legal tender quality of the sovereign 
jV 1 . ia lf*9°voreign in accordance with the Commission’s recommendations for 
t 0lr £ ^monetisation in order to enable a real gold bullion standard to 
e • s , a ’hshod. In order, however, to enable small holders of those 
tor ■ °. c ° tlVQ rt them into legal tender money, it is proposed to provide 

1Cc *l ,pt these coins in any quantities at their bullion value at the 
ov^°ti 1>ate Commission recommended. The Reserve Bank takes 
no note issue and there should be a statutory obligation on the 
:- lnment to buy and sell gold on gold oxchange at its option at the 
i ( .r nts °! acce Ptod gold parity of the rupee; but as during the 
ansi ory period the Government would be engaged in building up gold 
amg in resorvo they would not exercise the option to give gold. Clauses 
JV® , 5 °* this bill are designed to give cffoct to the recommendation as 
moditied above. In other respocts the bill is substantially tho same in its 
purposes as the bill introduced in August last. 

Hie Reserve Bank.—Tho bill to establish a gold standard currency and 
o constitute a Reserve Bank occupies 15 pages of printed foolscap. It is 
proposed to give the Resorve Bank tho sole right of note issue for 25 years 
nt tho first instanco subjeot to renewal. The capital of tho Bank should be fivo 
crore: fully paid-up and Impoiial Bank’s shareholders would bo givon the 
nr%t opportunity of subscribing therefor, but as it is uudesirablo to give share¬ 
holders of the Imperial Bank, a preponderating voice in deciding the 
currency policy of the Reserve Bank, it is proposed by Clause 4 to give the 
Imperial Bank as an institution, and not to its individual shareholders the 
option of subscribing 30 per coot of tho capital. Tho Central Board of the 
Imperial Bank ha3 expressed willingness in principle in view of the ntW 
terms proposed to be given to the Bank- to recommend this propel Tol 
the acceptance of shareholders. The Head Office of the Resorve Bank will 
be in Bombay, i he proposal of its having local boards in Bombay, Madras 

Bnlq •° U l ta i 1 i n Old , 0l t ° 1 T nd r, '; pre8Gutativ8s wh ° would constitute the Central 
Boaul is held undesirable and so shareholders as a body would elect 9 
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Directors who are not appointed by the Government. Others who will compose 
the r'oard will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor appointed by the 
Government for 5 years and three Directors nominated by the Government to 
represent Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, besides an Officer appointed 
oy the Government. The Bill empowers the Reserve Bank to receive deposit 
from private persons provided no interest is paid. It also authorises the Bank 
for 5 years to advance money against Promissory notes of scheduled Banks 
and thereby help in financing industry and movement of crops. Tho Bank is 
allowed to issue notes of Government for a year from the date on which it 
takes ovor the control of currency and freedom is retained to postpone the 
i£3ue of one rupee notes for a time, if such postponement appears desirable. 

With reference to the size of holding of silver rupees in reserve, the bill 
provides for transfer to the Bank of assets of such a nature as to enable tho 
Bank to constitute a reserve in accordance with the requirements of the 
Act, and in order to give tho new Bank necessary margin over the minimum 
requirements, it is proposed to include in assets transferred gold, and gold 
securities equal to one half of tho liabilities of the issue department. 
Clause 35 of the Bill gives effect to the recommendation regarding tho sale 
of gold by tho Bank and this obligation will take effect from such date 
not later than 1st January 1931 as Government may appoint. The Bank 
shall not be placed in voluntary or compulsory liquidation without the 
sanction of the Government and in such manner as the Government might 
direct. In such an event the Reserve Fund and surplus asset, if any, of 
the Bank will bo divided between the Government and shareholders in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent respectively. The obligations imposed 
on the Government by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns from public at tbeir bullion value, will be taken over by the 
Reserve Bank simultaneously with the transfer of conduct of note issue to it. 
Clear cut division of functions between the Reserve Bank and tho 
Imperial Bank is the essence of tho proposal creating the Roserve Bank. 
Tho bill embodies several othor recommendations of the Commission in tips 
respect. The Imperial Bank would be tho sole Agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places where thore is a branch of the Imperial Bank and no 
Branch of the Reserve Bank. Tho proposed terms between the two Banks 
will involve no fresh charge on tho taxpayer. They are designed to 
remunerate the Imperial Bank for agoncj work done for tho Reserve Bank 
and loss in rospect of non-paying branches and to encourage further oxtou- 
sion of banking in India. 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment.—Tho Bill amending the Imperial 
Bank Act 1920 is brief. It is rondcred necessary by the transfer to the 
Reserve Bank to faco tho Imperial Bank from restrictions which on account 
cJ its hybrid nature are at present imposed on it. The Imperial Bank 
is authorised by the bill to enter into agreement with the Reserve Bank to 
conduct Government business as the agent of the Reserve Bank. It 
is proposed to remove tho limitation now imposed on business which tho 
Imperial Bank may transact at its London Office and to give specific 
power to the Bank to open branches outsido India in London and elsewhere. 
It is also proposed to give tho Bank extended powers in regard to its 
internal business and to remove restrictions on foreign exchange business 
which the Bank may transact. Several minor consequential amendments are 
also notified 
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Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

1 • — The Reserve Bank. 

The following is the statement of tho objects and reasons for the bill 
to establish gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India. The statement runs : The object of this Bill is to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance for the establishment of a gold standard for India and for con¬ 
stituting a Reserve Bank of India to control the working of that standard. 

The various clauses of the Bill are briefly explained below : — 

Clause 1 :—lt is proposed to give the bank sole right of note issue 
for a period of twenty-five years in tho first instance subject to renewal as 
recommendod in paragraph 141 of tho Commission’s report. The provision 
that the Act shall como into force not later than 1st January 1929 is based 
upon time table recommended by the Commission in. 165 of tho report. 

Clause 3 :—Tho uamo *’Tho Reserve Bank of India’ is that suggested 
in paragraph 92 of the report. 

Clause 4 :—Tho Commission recommended that tho capital of tho 
->ank should be rupees fivo cm res fully paid up and that tho Imperial Bank 
shareholders should be given tho first opportunity of subscribing for capital 
stock of the bank a3 consideration for foregoing important privileges which 
the Imporial Bank now 6njoys. A clear*cut division of functions between 
the Resorvo Bank of India and tho Imperial Bank of India is the essence 
the proposal creating a Reservo Bauk and. if avoidable, it is undesirable 
. give the shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India a preponderant voice 
ln deciding the currency policy of the Reserve Bank. It is, therefore, 
proposed iu this clause to give the Imperial Bank of India as an institution 
and not to its individual shareholders, the optiou of subscribing thirty per 
cent, of the capital. It will be open to the Imperial Bank of India to 
distribute the allotment among its shareholders if it so desires. The 
Central Board of Imperial Bank of India has expressed its willingness in 
principle in view of tho other terras proposed to be given to the Imperial 
Bank to recommend thi3 proposal for the acceptance of shareholders. It 
is necessary that tho Government should be prepared to take up any un¬ 
allotted shares, but it is not desirable that thoso should continue to be 
held permanently by them. It is, therefore, proposed that the Goveiaor- 
General in Council should dispose of any unallotted shares taken up by 
him within three years. 

„ Clause 5 This is based on paragraph 101 of the Commission’s report, 
it is necessary to make provision for th > contingency of a reduction of tho 
share capital in regard to which tho Commission have made no recommenda¬ 
tion. Clause 6 The head office of tho bank will be located in Bombay us 
recommended by tho Commission in para 97 of tho report. Clause 8 ; —This 
gives effect to tho recommendations in paragraph 95 and 96 of therepow 
C-lauso 9 - 1 his is based on paragraph 94 of the Commission’s report 
The Commission recommended therein that the Reserve Bauk should have 
local board in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and that representatives 
from those boards should constitute a majority on the Central Bond It 
s considered undesirable for various reasons to base the cotSil of 
the Central Board on a system ol local boards. If looal boards are dispensed 
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with, it is accessary that shareholders as a body should elect those directors 
who are not appointed by the Government. As regards nominated dircc- 
tors, it is considered desirable in order tbat all interests may be represented) 
that the three directors nominated by the Government should represent 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture respectively. The term of^ office oi 
nominated directors is proposed by the Commission to bo fixed at one 5 oar 
which is too short to conduce to efficient work. It is, therefore, proposed 
to extend it to three years. 

Clause 10:—It is provided iu this clause that tho Governor, Deputy 
Governor or any nominated director may be removed by Governor-Genera 
in Council if a resolution to tbat effect is passed by a majority of the board 
consisting of not less tlun nine directors, that is by a substantial majority oi 
the Board. Provision for tho removal of elected directors follows the lines 0 - 
a similar provision in the Imperial Bank of India Act. It seems undesirab 0 
that elected directors should bo removahlo by a bare majority ^.0 a general 
meeting. Clause 11 As there may be no local board at Calcutta, it is 
desirable to provide that the Central Board shall mret in Calcutta at least' once 
iu every four months. Clause 12 This gives effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 98 of the Commission’s Report. Clause 13:—Ihis is based 
upon a similar provision in section 30 of t,ho Imperial Bank of Ti dia :\ct. it 
is necessary to make special provision for the formation of the fust hoaid. 

Clause 14 and 16 :—These embody proposal in schedule 2 to the report 
defining the functions and capacities of tho bank. The Commission have 
not provided for the Reserve Bank receiving non-interest bearing deports 
from private persons. It is considered tbat like most other central b it ks 
in tho world, the Reserve Bank of India should also be allowed to rccoivo 
deposits from private persons provided no interest is paid, financing of 
industry and movement of crops in India is carried on by cash credits and 
as the provision recommended by tbo Commission stands, it will be difficult 
for the Reserve Bank to assist other banks in providing the necessary credit 
without some considerable changes in banking method.'. It is, therefore, 
proposed in sub-claueo 4 (e) that for a period of five years, the bank should 
be authorised to advance money against promissory notes of scheduled 
banka under certain conditions. It is considered undesirable to limit the 
amount of securities held at any time in the banking department to so low 
a figuro as 25 per cent of the liabilities as recommended by the Commission 
in clause 8 (d) of schedule 2 of their report as in view of the very fluctua¬ 
ting nature of deposits, limitation might force the sale of securities merely 
to bring tho bank with the provisions of its character for a few days, I ho 
Commission recommended id clause 7 (a) of schedule 2 of tho ropoit that 
the paid-up capital and rcservo may be securities of tho Government 01 
India haying not more than five yeai '6 to run in view of the fact that t lie 
Government of the India are now finding their short torm loans into long 
long term loans. The limitation of maturity to five years might unduly 
restrict the power of the bank to invest in such securities after a few years. 
It is therefore proposed to modify the provision so as to permit of invest¬ 
ment. in Government of India securities of any maturity. 

Clause 15.—-This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 102 
of the report regarding operations in the open market. 

Clause 17 and 18.—These givo effect to the recommendations in para¬ 
graph 140 of the report regarding the relations of the bank with tho Govt, 
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Clause 19This sives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
141 of the report. The Commission recommend that the right of note 
issue should bo transferred to the bank as soon as the bank was in a po- 
sit-ion to issuo its own notes. It is not desirable to postpone early functioning 
of the bank till it is able to arrange for manufacture and issue of its own 
notes and it is, therefore, proposed to allow the bank to issue notes of the 
Government of India for a year from the date on which tho bank takes 
over the control of tho currency. 

Clause 20.—This gives effect to recommend ations in. 143 of the report 
regarding the separation of the banking and issuo departments of tho bank. 

Clause 21.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 142 
of tho report. Freedom is retained to postpone tho issue of one-rupee notes 
for a time if such postponement appears desirable with reference to size of 
tho holding of silver rupees in the reservo. 

Clause 22.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
155 of the report- regarding the form and material of bank notes. 

Clause 23.—This is based upon the recommendations is paragraph 149 
of tho report. The notes of the bank shall be legal tender for payment of 
any amount and shall be guaranteed by tho Government of India. The 
Commission recommend in paragraph 141 of the report that not later than 
5 years from the date of the bank charter becoming operative the Govern¬ 
ment of India notes still outstanding should cease to bo legal tender except 
at Government Treasuries. By the end of 5 years vory few Government of 
India notes will remain outstanding and it is undesirable to iako away the 
legal tender character of tho note in the absenco of any vory definite 
advantage to be gained by so doing. It is however, proposed to take power 
from the Governor-General in Council and the bank to call in notes of 
particular sories if necessity arises. 

Clause 24.-This is based on paragraph 155 of the Commission^ report 
regarding ro-is6uo of bank notes. Clause 25.—This is based upon a similar 
provision in tho Indian Paper Currency Act and is necessary to protect tho 
Bank against civil action in respect of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect. Clause 26 and 27.—These are based upon a similar provision 
in tho Indian Paper Currency Act. 

Clause 28.—This gives effect to tho recommendations in para ^ 15 of 
tho Commission’s report regarding the constitution of reserve. 

Clauso 29.—This gives effect to tho recommendations in para. 146 of 
the Commission's report defining liabilities of the issue department. Pro¬ 
vision in sub-clause (2) of this clause is similar to that in proviso to 
sub-section (6) of section 18 of the Indian Paper Currency Act although 
it differs in detail. Under tho Indian Paper Currency Act notes of 
denominational value exceeding rupees one hundred cannot be deemed to 
be not in circulation until 100 years after tho date of issue, whereas notes 
of lower douomi'ations are so deemed after 40 yoar3. This distinction 
betweou the higher anu lower denominations of notes is Undesirable. In 
practico notes of higher denominations are much leas likely to .be outstand 
ing for a very long period than notes of lower denomination and the 
practice at tho Bank of England is to treat all notes as not in circulation 
after 40 yoars. It is considered that tho Reserve Bank might with 
advantage follow tho practice of the Bank of England. 
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. ^ ause 30. This is based upon para 144 of the report. The Com* 
mission reccmmond that coin and bullion and securities to be transferred 
to tuo. issue department should bo specified in a schedule. The amount of 
notes in circulation at the time of the inauguration of the bank will not 
be known. When the Bill is introduced and passed and also between the 
date., of^ ibo introduction of the Bill and its passing into law and tho 
inauguration of the bank, there will be changes in the constitution of tho 
lesorve held against note issue. It is, therefore, proposed to provide for 
transfer to the bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the bank to 
constitute the reserve in accordance with tho requirements laid down in 
tnc Act. In order to give the new bank the necessary margin ovor 
minimum requirements, it is proposed to include in the assets transferred 
gold and gold securities equal to ono-balf of the liabilities of the issuo 
department as suggested in clause 3 (a) of schedule 3 to tho report. 

Clause 31.— Ibis gives effect to the recommendations in para 147 of 
the report regarding the disposal of surplus rupees by tho bank. 

Clause 32. Ibis gives effect to tho recommendations in paragraph 147 
of the repoit. As it would bo uneconomical to coin new rupees until the 
stock of silver rupees in the reserve is reduced to the minimum of 25 
crores or one-tenth of the total amount of the reserve whichever is greater. 
3' is proposed to limit the right of tho bank? to demand dolivery of rupee 
coin from the Government. 

Clause 33.—I his gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 148 
of tb8 report regarding mutual obligations of tho Government and the bank 
in regard to rupee coin. 

Clause 34.—This gives effect to recommendations iu. 152of the report. 

Clause 35.— I his giveB effect to the recommendations in paragraph 150 
of the report regarding the sale of gold by the bank. 

Clause 36.—Provision in sub-clause (l) regarding tho latest date on 
which obligation to sell gold should come into force ia based upon the 
recommendation of the Commission in paragraph 165 of the report. 

Clause 36.—This gives effect to the recommendation in. 166 of the 
repoit. The Commission rccommeid that during the transition period, 
the Reserve Bauk shall be under an obligation to sell gold or gold exchange 
at its option as the Bank will be engaged in building up its gold holding 
in Older to be in a position to undertake the definite obligation to sell gold 
later. It is proposed to omit option to sell gold during the interim period. 

Chiuse 37.— Ibis gives effect to the recommendations iu paragraph 151 
and 166 of the Commissions report. Clauso 36.—This gives effect to the 
recommendations in paragraph 153 of the report regarding the suspension of 
reserve requirements. Clauso 39.—lhis gives effect to the recommendations 
in paiagraph 154 of the repoit regarding the exemption of the bank from 
the payment of any tax or duty upon its note issue. 

Clause j 0.— Provisions in this clause are in accordance with tho 
recommenuations in para 149 of the report. The Commission recommend 
that the Governor-General in Council should have tho right t<~> take ovor 
the assets of the issue department so far as they are required to meet the 
liability of note or of rupee redemption. It is proposed to give tho 
Governor"General in Council tho right to take ovor asset not only of tho 
issue department but of the banking department as well, as in theory such 
A necessity might arise if tho bank failed to keep sufficient assets in the 
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issue department* A provision is also made for oarryiDg ou of note issue 
in such circumstances by some other agency determined by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Clause 41.—This gives effect to the recommendations in para 161 of 
the Commission’s report with slight modifications. Tho percentages for 
minimum reservo balances recommended by the Commission appear 
somowhat high now in India- It is, therefore, proposed to reduce these 
percentages to 7 and a half and 2 and a half per cent of demand and time 
liabilities respectively. The definition of bank or banker suggested in 
para 167 of the Commission’s report is imperfect but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is thereupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule attached to tho Bill the banks to which the provisions in this 
clause should apply in the first instance and to give the Governor-General 
in Council tho power to make alterations in tho schedule later. As the 
monthly return will show only the position at the close of the mouth to 
which it relates, it is necessary to provido for tho receipt of the informa¬ 
tion mentioned in sub-clause (3) of the clause. It is also necessary that 
tho provision should be made to enable the Government to take action not 
only on tho monthly return submitted by the Bank but also on any report 
received from tho Board of Reserve Bank. 

Clause 42 : -This follows the intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clause 43:—This is based upon the recommendations in para 100 of 
the Commission’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up tho 
reserved fund as quickly as tho Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, therefore, been proposed. Clause 44 :—This gives effect 
to the recommendations in para 158 of the Commission’s report. Clause 45 
to 47 :—These give effect to tho recommendation in para 157 of the report. 
Clause 49 :—It is necessary to make provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of the bank and the distribution of the reserve fund and surplus 
assets, if any, of tho bank. 

Clause 50 :—This is based upon the recommendations in para 161 of 
the report. The Commission proposed that the Governor-General in Council 
should bo givon absoluto power to make regulations. It is thought prefer¬ 
able that tho regulations should be made by the Board with the previous 
approval of the Governor-General in Council, local boards are not to be 
constituted on the creation of tho Reserve Bank. It is proposed in sub¬ 
clause (2) (E) to give power to the Reserve Bank to establish such local 
boards, if considered necessary, later on and to delegate to thorn such powers 
and functions as may bo desirable. 

Clause 51 :—Tho obligations proposed to be imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will bo taken over by the Bank simultaneously 
with tho transfer of tho conduct of tho note issue to it. 


The second schedule.—Tho provisions contained in this schodule have 
been accepted by the Central Board of the Imperial Bank of India and will 
be placed before the shareholders of tho Imperial Baulc. Tho proposod 
terms will involve no fresh charge on the tax-payer. They are de emed 

to remunerate tho Imperial Bank of India for the agency work done for the 

Reserve Bank and the loss in respect of non-paying branches and to 
courage the further extension of Banking in India. 


en- 
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2, Amendment to the Imperial Bank Act. 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons for the bill to 
amend the Imperial Bonk Act. The statement runs: The Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance have recommended that with the 
transfer to the Reserve Bank of India of the purely central banking 
functions which are at present performed by the Imperial Bank of 
India the latter should be freed from the restrictions which, on account 
of its hybrid nature, are at present-impbsed upon that bank. This Bill 
intended to remove some of those restrictions and to modify the • control 
of Government over the operations of the bank. The amendments to 
Imperial Bank of India Act proposed in this Bill have been accepted by 
the Central Board of the Bank subject to any further modifications deemed 
necessary later on in the light of further consideration. The more important 
provisions of the Bill aro as follows : 

It is proposed to replace section 10 of tho Imperial Bank of India 
Act by another authorising the bank to enter into an agroomont with 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as the agent of the 
Reserve Bank. It is proposed to remove the limitation imposed by section 
9 on the business which the Bank may transact at its London office and to 
give specific powers to the Bank to open branches outside India in London 
and elsowhere. It is also proposed to givo the bank extended powers in 
regard to its internal business and to remove tho rostriqtious on foreign 
exchange business which the Bank may transact. At present tho Controller 
of Currency is an ex-officio member of the Central Board of the Bank and 
the Governor-General in-Council nominates 4 other members to tho Board 
under section 28 of the Imperial Bank of India Act. Although tho Imperial 
Bank of India will transact Government business as the agent of tho Reserve 
Bank, it will have no direct connection with tho Government and it seems 
unnecessary for th 3 Government to retain any measure of control over th^ 
operations of the Bank by tho appointment of members to the Board. It 
is, therefore, proposed to remove the right of the Governor-General in 
Council to appoint such members. The Governor-GeneraHn-Council is 
row entitled under regulation 54 of Imperial Bank of India Act to 
require of the Central Board of the Bank any information touching tho 
affairs of the Bank and the production of any documents of the Bank and 
ho may also require tho publication of such statements of its assets and 
liabilities in such form and at such intervals as he thinks fit. It is proposed 
ro remove this power from the Governor-GeneraHn-Council but in order that 
he may bo in a position to examine tho affairs of the Bank in case of necessity, 
the provision by which he may appoint auditors under regulation 59 to 
examine and report upon tho accounts of the Bank is proposed to be retained. 

A number of minor amendments incidental to the above are also raado 
and opportunity has been taken to introduce some small changes in the 
Act in sections which have been found difficult to work in practice. 


3. Amendment of Currency and Coinage Acts. 

The following is the text of the statement of objects and reasons for 
the] Bill to amend tho Currency and Coinago Acts. The objoofc of this 
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Bill is to give effect to those recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Currency and Finance which relate to the immediate 
stabilisation of the Rupee in relation to gold and to interm measures 
required during the transition period pending the bringing into operation 
of their proposals for the transfer to a Reserve Bank of India of 
control of note issue and other functions at present performed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Government of India. The Commission 
recommend in paragraph 175 of their report that the rupee should be 
stabilised in lel&tion to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate 
of Is. 6d. gold for the rupee, that is, at the rate of one rupee of 8.47512 grains 
of gold. Clause 2 and all but tho last portion of sub-clause (e) (l) of 
clause 3 are designed -to give effect to this recommendation and at the 
samo time to remove legal tender quality of tho sovereign and tho half- 
sovereign which are at tho present legal tender at tho rate of 2s. for the 
rupee in accordance with tho Commissions recommendation in paragraph 
GG of their report that these gold coins mu 9 t be demonetised in order to 
enable a real gold bullion standard to be established. In order, however, 
10 enable the small holders of these coins to convert them into legal tender 
money, it is proposed to provide for receipt of these coins in any quantities 
at their bullion value at the rate of 8.47512 grains of gold per rupee. 
Tho Commission recommend in paragraph 166 of their report that until 
tho Reserve Bank of India takes over the control of note issue, the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be under a statutory obligation to buy gold and to soil 
gold or gold exchange at its option at gold points of accepted gold parity of 
the rupee during the transitory period, the Government of India would 
bo engaged in building up gold holding in the reserve and would not, 
therefore, exercise its option to give gold. Clauses 4 and 5 are designed 
to give effect to this recommondation as modified above. 

, . Oppo 5 tuuit y has b cen taken to amplify the explanation to sub-section 
(3) of section 19 of the Indian Paper Currency Act 1923, which oontaios 
the temporary provisions so as to provide for tho valuation of gold bullion 
held in tho Paper Currency Reservo on the linos of clauso (a) of sub-section 
(b) of section 18 which refers to the permanent provisions which have 
not yet come into force. For it was announced in a press communique 
dated August 4th 1926 which accompanied the issue of tho Commission’s 
report that pending legislation, the Government would take such steps as 
may be necessary to confine the movements of exchango within the approxi¬ 
mate upper and lower gold points as calculated on the basis of a Is. 6d. 
rupee, namely Is. 6-3/6d. and la. 5-3/6d. respectively and the Government 
undertook in the same communique to lay the proposals before tho legislature 
during the next session in order to give the legislature tho earliest- possible 
opportunity of considering the matter. The Bill designed to give effect 
to that undertaking was accordingly placed before the legislature in August- 
last. Further consideration of tho Bill was postponed and the Bill auto¬ 
matically lapsed on the dissolution of the last Assembly. The present Bill 
is substantially the same in its purposes as 1 ho Bill introduced in Au ust 

last, but opportunity has been taken to effect certain improvement* in the 
drafting. * 



i he Backbay Reclamation Report. 

The Bombay Back Bay Reclamation report was issued on the I7tb 
January 1927. It apportions blame in respect of the difficulties in which 
the scheme is involved and makes recommendations regarding future opera¬ 
tions. The report is unanimous and . is signed by Sir Grimwood Mears, 
Chairman, Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Sir F. Hopkinson and Mr. S. B. Billimoria. 

Reasons for Failure. 

The Committee say :—“ The object of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
was to reclaim from the sea an area of 1,145 acres at an estimated outlay 
of about Rs. 367 lakhs. The Government were prepared to spend on the 
scheme up to Rs. 400 lakhs, if necessary. A revised estimate for Rs. 702 
lakhs was approved within two years of original sanction and if the scheme 
is to be completed, a second estimate will be necessary. The total cost will 
approximate to about Rs. 900 lakhs gross exclusive of interest charges. 
This total sum will be reduced by Rs. 256 lakhs to be received from Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts from sales of land. The 
programme of reclamation which was to'have been completed by 1926-27 
has completely broken down. If it is continued under present conditions, 
it cannot be finished for maDy years to come. It is believed that land 
reclaimed cannot in the near future be sold at remunerative prices and care 
should be exercised not to reclaim land in advance of demand. The work 
is being constructed from public loans on which interest and sinking fund 
charges have to be met and Government aro faced with a growing debt. 
The difficulties in which the scheme is at present involved uriso from (1) 
unsatisfactory character of the estimates, (2) defective organisation, (3) failure 
of dredging operations and (4) fall in land values. Defects in various 
estimates would have been avoided if there had been sufficient and careful 
preliminary investigation. If an alternative comparative estimate for dry 
filling had been prepared at the outset and the cost of adequate dredging 
plant properly investigated the Government might have hesitatod to commit 
themselves to the use of suction dredgers for this schemo. A dredging 
scheme costing Rs. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial proposition but it 
might very well be considered to have changed its character when the cost 
went up to Rs. 702 lakhs. Reclamation by dry filling, if then practicable, 
might have proved cheaper. 

As regards organisation and arrangements made for the conduct of fcho 
scheme, these in themselves were almost unworkable. A reading of clause 
3^ of the agreement between the Secretary of State in Council and the firm 
of Meik and Buchanan shows that responsibility was not clearly defined 
between the engineers and the Director of Development. Much of the 
technical work was left to an overworked Chief Engineer or was not done 
at all, there was no costing system without which it was impossible properly 
to control expenditure, Because no body believed himself responsible for 
fc.ie due execution of the work, unwise decisions were taken aud mistakes 
made such, for instance, as commencing the construction of the sea wall from 
x! J) ends, delay in sealing rubble mouud, undertaking dredging operations 
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in Back Bay without consideration of the cost, absence of preconcerted 
programmes to regulate operations, etc. All this militated against the 
success of the scheme and added to its cost. Inability of tho dredger to 
give tho required output has been the chief cause of failure and has had a 
disastrous effect on the financial prospects of the scheme. Tho principal 
reason for the present sorious position of tho schetno was the ordering of 
the dredger on estimates and specifications put forward by Messrs. Simons 
and Company and acceptance of a quotation for a drodging plant without 
any real effort to secure competitive tenders. The work having been un- 
dertaken in anticipation of realising largo profits, the scheme was subjected 
to very great criticism when a period of acute trade depression set in with 
a consequent fall in land values. Trade depression was not a matter which 
could have been foreseen although caution was necessary in undertaking a 
scheme of this magnitude at a time when world conditions were unstable. 
With tho disappearance of the prospect of profits, public criticism 
concentrated on the defects of tho scheme.” 


Lord Lloyd’s and Sir George Buchanan. 

The Committee, discussing the present aspect of the case, pass strictures 
on the part played by persons in authority. Dealing first with Lord Lloyd, 
the Committee observe : '‘Lord Lloyd left England charged by Mr. Montagu 
to take urgent steps to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. Whilst 
that did necessarily imply tho undertaking of a reclamation scheme, reclama - 
tion had nevertheless boon considered for many years to be an iutcgral part 
of any comprehensive scheme for the betterment of conditions. Wc are 
satisfied from tho evidence that Mr. Montagu was deeply interested in 
reclamation and wished it to be carried through. We think that Lord 
Lloyd and the Government of Bombay were justified in accepting Sir 
George Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s scheme and that, 
having taken tho man recommended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as final and authoritative. 
Lord Lloyd’s letter of 25th May 1919 shows conclusively that ho had no 
predilection for a reclamation scheme and that he was prepared to abandon 
it at ODce bad Sir George Buchanan reported adversely on it. Though we 
are aware that a Governor must necessarily rely upon his advisers for tho 
details of any particular scheme, yet having regard to the personal interest 
displayed by Lord Lloyd os disclosed by his evidence aud that of Sir George 
Buchanan, we aro surprised that his acute iutolligcnco overlooked the 
apparent inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan’s figures oven though ho held 
the belief that the 1912 figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In his report, Sir George Buchanan himself gave Rs. 241,90 lakhs as the 
figuro which he would havo ostimatod in 1912 and, on that basis, tho work 
could not have been done by him in 1919 for less that Rs. 605 lakhs. To a 
lesser extent we are surprised that Lord Lloyd, when reading Sir George 
Buchanan s report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan described the 
clay as hard whilst Messrs. Simons and Company wore putting forward an 
offer for a soft clay dredger. We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this 
was a technical point. Tho explanation may be a technical one, but dis¬ 
covery of the apparent contradiction between the character of clay as de*cri- 

w y , S i. r B ! Kh ““ an and Mswrs. Simons and Company needed no 

technical knowledge. It stood out on the document and was uuie-s 

satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in terms, We are satisfied ft* 
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Lord Lloyd acted throughout with the highest motives, anxious only to make 
good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu ar.d to benefit the city of Bombay. 

“Sir George Curtis who is living at Dinard was too ill to attend. Ho has, 
however, furnished answers to certain questions which were sent to him. 
Although he was tbo Member in charge during the inception of the scheme, 
be has not been able at this distance of time to give us any information of 
valuo and he cannot ej lighten us at all as to the reason why no one in the 
Government of Bombay queried tbo varying descriptions of clay or compared 
the estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir Georgo Buchanan with reference to 1912 
and 1919 prices/’ The Committee next dealt at length with Sir George 
Buchanan and state: ‘‘We cannot understand how Sir Georgo Buchanan’s 
figures found acceptance in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition of 
some 10 per cent. It was common knowledge that prices of plant, material 
and labour, when taken collectively, had gone up at least 2/k times in the 
period between 1912 and 1919, The 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd, Rs. 323'23 
lakhs, bad been accopted both by the Government of Bombay aud the 
Government of India as a fair figure. If that was tbeir belief, then Rs. 366 
lakbe was a manifest under-eetimate and proper scrutiny would infallibly 
have demonstrated it. When Sir George Buchanan was being questioned 
on these two sets of figures by tbe Committee and the rise in prices and tbo 
inevitable inferences arising from them, he preferred not to answer the 
question. Failure of tbe Government of' Bombay and tbe Government of 
India and, in particular, failure of Sir Sydney Crooksbank to notice tbo 
varying description of clay contained in (a) Mr. Kidd’s report, (b) Sir George 
Buchanans report, (c) Messrs. Simons and Co’s letter of 12th September 
1919 ar.d general conditions enclosed with that letter are regrettable. f lbo 
reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George Buchanan were not studied with due 
ar.d proper care by tbo Bombay Government and the Government of India 
respectively. The Government of Bombay ought to have approached tbe 
port Trust and tbe Royal Indian Marine for permission to dredge in the 
harbour before deciding on dredging as tbe mode of reclamation. Wo 
consider that Sir George Buchanan ought to have made far more extended 
and careful local investigations. These occupied him for less than a fort¬ 
night in May 1919.' 

The Committee then make observations at length to justify their con¬ 
clusion that “with regard to the order for dredger, Sir George Buchanan 
committed grave errors of judgment. 1 he principal cause of failuro of the 
dredging operations arose, in our opinion, from the fact that Sir George 
Bucbai an did not take trouble to ascertain tho working records of ‘Kalu’ 
and ‘Jicga’ and believing that they bad done extraordinarily good work, 
was of opinion that vessels of a slightly increased horse power of tho same 
typo wculd be adequate for the work. A most sciious mistake in connection 
with the cider of the dredger was the assumption that a machine capable 
of dredging 2,CC0 cubic yaids on a short test wouid be capable of averaging 
that quantity during a whole season, 

The building of the sea wall at both ends simultaneously was disastrous. 
Though tbe suggestion emanated from the Government of Bombay who 
n.uet, tbciefore, take greater part of responsibility, wo arc of opinion that 
bir Georgo Buchanan should bavo advised it and resisted it and should, in 
the circumstances of the sale of block 8 to tbo military, have prepared a 
programme for building of the wall and the commencement of reclamation 
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from Colaba or.d only. Moreovor, the building of sea wall from both ends 
simultaneously prevented continuance of original and sensible plan which 

was to shut an area as soon as possible and pump into it with the least 
possible delay. 

Examining the defective organization, the Committee say that from 
the outset, neither Sir Goorge Buchanan nor Sir Lawless Hepper soemed to 
have any very clearly defined idea of their respective duties. Later, when 
the disaster was threatening the enterprise, oach relied upon his interpreta¬ 
tion of the agreement. Sir Lawless Hepper, when giving evidence, insisted 
before us that Sir George Buchanan was entirely responsible for the due 
execution of the works as if ho wore in fact a contractor who had undertaken 
them. On the other hand, Sir George Buchanan contended that responsi¬ 
bility lay with Sir Lawless Hepper, pointing out that he it was who bad con¬ 
trol of the resident engineer and that his firm has no power of dismissal over 
any of the stafL On a strict construction of tho agreement, we incline to 
the opinion that Sir George Buchanan is right although there aro statements 
of his to be found in his correspondence which would bear the interpretation 
that ho did regai d his firm us responsible for the actual carrying out of the 
works. The reports of the Development Directorate drafted by Sir Lawless 
Hepper cannot bo justified. They did not present a true picture of the 
progress of work and concealed material circumstances. We are of opinion 
that Sir Lawless Heppor had bo much work in connection with other develop¬ 
ment schemes that oven if he had appreciated bis respunsibility for tho 
execution of the works, ho could only bavo carried out that duty as regards 
reclamation by neglecting other duties relating to tho other schemes. Mr. 
Lewis was not a specialist in sea works aud dredging. Sir Goorgo Buchanan 
ought to have nominated him. It is most regrettable that he was allowed, 
contrary to Sir George Buchanan’s advico, to remain at his post till July 
1924. We aro of opinion that Mr. Elgee, Mr. Ororke and Mr. Speirs have 
dono their best on all occasions to promote the interests of reclamation and 
that the quarry constructional and dredging etaff have done their duty.” 

Finally, the 0( remittee say: “It has been put forward that reclama¬ 
tion of back bay would, by providing more land in business and residential 
area, in somo way relieve housing conditions of poor classes. That, in 

our opinion, is too romote for serious consideration, but had back hay 
proved to be a financial success which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in tho city and throughout tho presidency would have 
been that there would bavo been available immense suni 3 of money to be 
used for any purpose pleasing to the Legislative Council. Confident anti¬ 
cipation of profits had no doubt considerable weight in causing reclamation 
of back bay to be accepted as an intogral and necessary part of anv 

comprehensive plan of development.” 

Discussing charges of dishonesty, tho Committee observe : On three occa¬ 
sions in Bombay we announced publicly our willinges to receive evidence from 

any one who could give us assistance upon any matters coming within our 

torms of reference. One of these mattors undoubtedly was the conduct 
o f officials of the Development Directorate in 1 elation to the Reclamation 
Scheme. In March of 1925, Mr. Naiiraan stated in the Legislative Cquncil 

that there woro ugly rumours in the city that higher stairs of officers in tho 

Development Direetoiate had been receiving secret commissions from manu¬ 
facturers. It may bo true that there were ugly rumours, but a 3 far as our 
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enquiries into the affairs of the Back Bay Scheme have gone, there has not 
been very slightest evidence brought forward that those ugly rumours had 
any foundation. In fact, no one has brought any charge against any 
manufacturer of having given, or any official, high or low, of the Development 
Directorate of having accepted a commission. When Mr. Nariman gavo 
evidence before the Committee, he did not disclose ar.y fact which, in the 
least degree, implicated any one of -wrong-doing of this charcter. There 
has not been throughout the whole of the enquiry the least suggestion that 
any one interested in supplying or ordering goods for reclamation or 
assisting in the work of reclamation has. beon guilty of any dishonesty of 
any kind whatever* 

The Recommendations. 

After this criticism, tho Committee lay down the following recom¬ 
mendations for future operations (l) For financial reasons, tho completion 
of block 8 is a most urgent work. (2) Foreshore portion along blocks, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 should be filled in to an average width of 300 feet seaward of tho 
present shore line at d brought up to the ground level of the reclamation 
strip and should curve at both ends so as to join on with block 2 at tho 
northern and block 7 at the southern end. This should be done as speedily 
as possible. (3) Foreshore strip should be reclaimed with raoorum filling. 
(4) A complete lay-out of the area to be ^reclaimed should bo prepared. 
The foreshore strip should be developed as soon as completed and blocks, 

1 2, and 7, gradually as land is taked up. The lay out already prepared 
for the complete scheme (1,145 acres) should be re-examined with tho help 
of a Committee and lay-out of tho aroa now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with th8 lay-out approved for completo reclamation, if ulti¬ 
mately undertaken. The Corporation of Bombay should share tho cost of 
development and the Government should arrive at an understanding with 
the Corporation on this point. (6) Rosults of the work of “Sir George 
Lloyd'’ and “Colaba” during the current season should be verified. It the 
cost of filling by dredging approximates to that of rnoorum and tho quality 
of the reclaimed land is satisfactory, they might be U3ed for blocks 1 and 2 
after block 7 is completed. If not they should be disposed of. Notice 
should not be given to the staff until this point is decided. (7) Reclamation 
should he removed from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other of the plans suggested 
in the report. A small Committee including ono or two experienced 
engineers should he constituted to advice the Government on matters referred 
to them. (.8) Work should, in future, ae far as possible be carried out by 
contract agency. (9) Alternative estimates of the cost of tho scheme now 
proposed are submitted. Extension of 300 feet foreshore strip by additional 
strips of 400 feet and 300 feet as need arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 
and 2 as being the most valuable in the whole project should be completed 
as bood as posssible. No part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. (10) Detailed revised estimates should bo pie ared at once. 
The form of tender issued by the Development Directorate should bo 
revised, (ll) Every endeavour should be made to completo the scheme 
proposed in three or four years. When a demand arises for completing the 
whole, reclamation work may be carried out by moorum filling exclusively. 
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The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report. 

T.no Lott oil Toxtilo Tariff Boards report and the Government of India’s 
deciuon thereon were published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. ISoyce, President, Raja Harkishua Kaul and Mr. Subba Rao. The 
repoit is unanimous except for a point of importance regarding the nature, 
and the extent of protection. The Government of India have in this respeot 
rejected both the majority and minority views. 


The Government of India’s Resolution. 

The Government of fudia’s resolution first surveys the Board’s findings 

and then enunciates its decision. It states: “On the application of the Bombay 

Millowners Association the Government of India appointed a special Tariff 
boaid in June 1926 to investigate the condition of cotton textile industry, 

to examine the causes of depression and in particular to consider whether 
• depression is duo to the competition of other countries. The Board was 
instructed to> report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
fl0 in what form and for what period protection should be given. -The Board 
the 8 fiubject° r * nstrucfced ra;l ^° ftn y othor recommendations germane to 

Japanese Competition. 

loo Board has found that the present depression is largely duo to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world-wide in their operation, 
iii India itself, depression has been more acutely felt in Bombay than in 

Ihilh H ft the S° aid * ttribules this state of affairs partly to causes f or 
bichtbe mill-owners themsclvesaro responsible, partly due to competition 
mills m other parts of India and partly to competition from Japan. Under 

diverX^° ad T GSS a r ld 0,, .., the ?" due con8Q rvatism and insufficient 
diversification of production while the relative prosperity of mills in 

0 other part3 oi lndia j 3 ascribed mainly to natural advantages they 
posses,, particularly m a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 

Ti be I r and to areas from which they obtain their raw material 

0 , ‘°nht 2 t 11 "l in,r ' ov,anco of tho ‘"“leasing competition 

8 . 11 other parts of India as a menaco to the industry in Bombav 
d constders that it constitutes a problem not less urgent than that which 
uses from competition from abroad. The Board has found that competi- 
on from abroad from which the Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
A ® country only. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowners’ 
j-sociation that either the volume of imports from the Uuited Kingdom or 
Prices at which they were sold had in any way been a contributing cause 

than^T Pr68 ?r T depr j 6 T"’ 1,1 re ^ rd t0 imports from all countries othor 
_ • n Japan, the Loard has four d that there has been no change to tho 
disadvantage of India as compared with tho pre-war position. § he 

imW,! 1 - the 0ther , habd Japanese competition is severely affeoting the 
Pc iW V 1 ,p f.^ b ih of yarn and piecegoods and in po far as Scorn- 
bas in th^R a ° 1 i I * tafced Dy inferlor conditions of labour in Japan the industry 
• the Board a view established iti* claim to protection against it, The 
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inferior conditions, particularly referred to, arise from the provision of 
Japanese Factory Law which permits the employment of women by night 
and thereby enables Japanese mills to work double shifts. The advantage 
to Japanese mills in the actual cost of manufacture according to the Board s 
estimate is about per cent on both yarn and cloth; but if a reasonable 
return on the capital is included in the cost of protection the advantage 
increases to 10 per cent on yarn and 12 and a half per cent on cloth. 
The Japanese mills will, the Board thinks, retain their advantages until a 
date when the amended Factory Law comes into full operation which is 
expected to bo the 1st of July 1929 and in that case any uiflne ico on the 
market of the stocks accumulated before that date should nave disappeared 
by the end of the official yoar 1929-30. 

All the findings of the Board which havo been mentioned are unani¬ 
mous, except as regnids the estimated advantage to a Japanese, mill working 
double shifts if a fair return on the capital is included in the cost of 
production. 

Board’s Recommendations. 

In addition to a number of detailed recommendations directed towards 
the improvement of the internal organisation of the industry the. Board has 
made two important recommendations designed to assist the industiy in 
securing a. greater diversification of production and to stimulate a laiger 
output of goods of higher quality. The first is the establishment with financial 
assistance from the Government of combined bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works at Bombay. The recommendation is unanimous. 

The secoiid which is put forward by a majority of the Board is for 
payment for period of four years of a bounty of one anna per pound or its 
equivalent on the production of yarn of 32s and higher counts. Basod on 
tho output of an average of 15 p. c. of tbo total working spindloago in a 
mill, the cost of this bounty is estimated to bo about 30 lakh3 of rupees 
per annum. The President of tho Board, Mr. Noyce, dissents from this 
rect mmei.dation. A majority of the Board has proposed that import duty 
on cotton piecegoods should be increased from 17 to 15 per cent for a 
period of three yoars. Tho primarj 7 object oi this increase is to provide 
funds to meet tho cost of the proposed bounty of spinning of finor counts 
and certain other proposals made by tho Board but it will also serve to 
reduce the rigour of competition from Japan from which the industry suffers. 
No increase in duty on yarn is recommended by the majority in view of 
the effect that such a measure might have on tho handloom industry. The 
President of the Board, Mr. Noyce, does not consider that an albrou d 
increase in import duty on piecegoods can be justified but has recommended 
that an additional duty of 4 yer cent, should bo imposed on all cotton 
manufactures including yarn imported from Japan for a period of three yeais. 

Government’s Decisions. 

The Board has proposed several other measures for the assistance of 
the industry by the Government. Most of these are under separate con 
sideration and only one can be mentioned here. The Board has unanimously 
recommended the remission of import duty ou cotton textile, machinery and 
on certain mill stores for a period of three yoars after which tho question 
of continuing the remission would be considered in tho light of the condi¬ 
tions then existing. The loss of ev f oms rovonuo from this remission 
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Slfv n fh n t0 Rn 1 ^ Boa r 3 ' a 0at l mat ? i3 aboufc 50 Iakfa s of rupees per annum. 
m‘ n r f" y ’ tbo , B ° a . rd emphasises its view that State aid and changes in the 

aiS lnlu 0 ^ bas proposed can m themselves prove no more than palliatives 
inf Id ld > ndeed Purpose if they did not succeed in stimulat- 

firLoffl 6 C ° Ur r g,ng th ° indll8fcry to u,,deifc ake reorganisation and effect 
economies on lines suggested. The Government of India are unable to 

accept the recommendation of the majority of the Board that spinning of 
higner counts of yarn should be stimulated by the grant of a bounty. They 
aio satisfied that the administrative difficulties in the working of 
a echemo cf the kind proposed are insuperable and they agree with the 
view expressed by the President of the Board (Mr. Noyce) that along 
established industry such as the cotton textile industry in Bombay should 
need no stimulus at the cost of general tax-payers nor that such a develop¬ 
ment is m its own interest. p 

As regards the proposal that the Government should contribute towards 
p® cost establishing combined bleaching, dyeing and printing works in 
Bombay the Government of India are unable to express any opinion until 
they have ascertained the views of the Local Government and of the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay and elsewhere. Rejection of the proposed 
noonty on spinning of finer counts removes the principal reason advanced 
>y ho maiority of the Tariff Board for general increase in import duty of 
-otton piecegoods. The Government of India are also satisfied that on the 
Cts as found by the Board no caso has been established for a general 
increase m duty as a measure of protection. 

ad.,.? 0 ?°™ r,,ment ?[ India ^ce P t the finding of the Board thatfcha 
flm O ai !i a f 0 f 0 da P an , resullfcing f rom labour conditions in that country until au 
*“®P? ed “f 01 * law cornea into full operation in actual cost of manufacture 
b0 , a ? 8 ? ed at about 4 per cent on both yarn and cloth. In 
arc fn?! 8 c , al ? ulatl ?' i ^ ho Boai ; d has allowed for the fact that double shifts 
av _ rfl ^ Ifia !n 1 8p V !lmng ^ 1,ls ln Ja P a » hut not in weaving mills in which 

omitS h f° UrS "5 orked ar0 only 14 ' 16 hours * *mt the maiority of the Board 
omitted to make a corresponding allowance when calculating the advantage 
n a leasonab 10 return on the capital is included. Ilerce the advantage to 

calculated on this basis should be 10 per cent on cloth and not 

that n l a ? f , per c^nt as stated by the majority of the Board, It follows 

included • ad , van ^ ase to Japan ovon if a reasonable return on the capital is 

Percent I?!? sufficiontj y covo x r T ed hytbo existing revenue duty of II 
Percent on cotton piecegoods. No additional duty on this account 

therefore, bojustified. The exieting revenue duty on yaTn “s pe^ 
cent and in this case if this calculation of the maiority is accented XI 

a vantage to Japanese mills is not fully covered but an additional duty on 
yarn only would affect prejudicially the handloom industry and for ^his 

reason should not be imposed. 0 tm 

was r^° Val ! mp °u rt r? uty , ?? machiD0 ry arj J on materials of the industry 
as recommended by the Fiscal Commission and is in accordance with 

February °1923fi" ^ l ,' 0 * ia,ativ '’ Asserably on the 10th 
timnt«i^ r y> i^23, that the fiscal policy of tho Government of India may Wl- 

Indi* y b ° d,rocted fcovvards fostering the development of industries 1u 

OovcrL^."^ T° ( ,r Ct ‘° thi8 > >r ; noi P | ? “ 9 revomie ooneiflorationa permit, the 

-out of India are prepared to give precedence to articles used chiePv 

v O 
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by the industries which are passing through a period of depression but they 
would be unwilling to differentiate between industry and industry by allowing 
one industry to import free of duty articles on which other industries have to 
•pay duty. The Government of India have decided therefore to deal on 
these lines with tho recommendation of the Board that the import duty on 
cotton textile machinery and mill stores should bo remitted for a period of 
three years. 

Forthcoming Legislation. 

The Government of India will introduce legislation at the next session 
of the Indian Legislature to remove altogether with effect from 1st October 
3927 duties on the following articles:—“All machinery and component 
parts of machinery as defined in items No. 51-A and 51-B of Import Tariff 
Schedule (schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act 1894), aniline and alizarine 
dyes, bleaching powder and paste, farina, china clay, sago flour, magnesium 
chloride, starch, tallow and cotton ropes. It is estimated that the consequent 
loss of customs revenue will be 45 lakhs of rupees in 1927-28 and 85 lakhs 
in a full year. Tho removal of duty on machinery is subject to the provision 
that it may bo necessary to reimpose an import duty on particular kinds of 
machinery, if it appears on a report by the Tariff Board that it is desirable 
f,o encourage the manufacture in India of such machinery and that a protective 
duty is required for that purpose or that the imposition of a duty is necessary 
In order to secure equality of tariff treatment and remove a handicap under 
which the manufacture of such machinery in Inuia would otherwise suffer. 

The remaining recommendations of the Board in so far as they concern 
the Government are under consideration,” 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of tho conclusions and recommendations 
of the Board :— 

Chapter II. 

(1) The most striking feature in the history of the cotton textile 
industry in India from 1899 to 1912 in tho expansion in every direction 
especially in weaving (para 7.) 

(2) Other important features in the history of this period are the loss 
of the export trade in yarn, the gradually decreasing dominance of Bombay 
and the increasing share of Japan in tho import trade (para 7.) 

Chapter III. 

(3) The present depression in tho cotton textile industry bad been and 
is much acutely felt in Bombay than in other centres (para 12.) 

(4) The mills which have spinning departments only have been affec¬ 
ted to a greater extent than mills which have both spinning and weaving de¬ 
partments (para 12), 

(5) The demand for protection has not been as earnestly pressed from 
other centres as from Bombay and Ahrcedabad (para 13), 

Chapter IV ; 

(6) The altered relation between agrarian and general prices since 1920 
has contributed to the depression in the industry (para 14), 
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(7) Tho boom aud the depression in India have presented all the 
foatures which characterises a trade cyclo (para 15). 

. (S) The course of American cotton prices has contributed to the depres¬ 

sion in the industry (para 16). 

Chapter V. 

(9) The competition oi Japanese yarn exercises a depressing effect on 
the price of Indian yarn (para 20). 

(10) Japanese yarn of 32s. is being sold at a'price which is practically 
equal to tho cost of manufacture alone of yarn of this count in India without 
any allowance for profit or depreciation (para 20). 

(11) In cloth of tho lower counts, that is, in drills and sheetings, 
Indian mills are abie to hold their own and it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Japanese imports in these lines control prices in India (para 26). 

(12) In cloth of counts of 30s. and above, the cost of manufacture 
alone in Indian mills is either practically equal to or higher than the Japanese 
sale price and Japanese competition, therefore, oxercisos a depressing effect 
on the prices of Indian mill production (para 26). 

^(13) The depreciation of the Japanese exchange, while it lasted, stimu¬ 
lated exports from Japan to India but Japan now enjoys no special advantage 
in regard to exchange (para 30). 

(14) Double shift working in Japan gives tho Japanese industry an 
advantage of 4 per cont on tho actual cost of manufacture both of yarn 
and cloth. This advantage is considerably increased if a reasonable return 
on capital is included in the cost of production (para 32), 

(l^>) Ifc does not appear that mills in Japan can, as a rule, obtain 
higher prices in tho home market than they can from exports and a charge 

damping in tho usual sense of the word cannot, therefore, bo substan¬ 
tiated (para 34). 

(16) Conditions of labour in Japan are inferior to those in India iti 
(para35)^ 1101113 ^ ^ employmonfc °* women and juveniles at night 

(l <) It must, therefore, be hold that there is unfair competition between 
Japan and In dia, and that this competition is an important cause of the 
pi^senfc depression in tho cotton textile industry (para 35), 

Chatter VI. 

n , stabilisation of tho rupoo at Is. 6d. ooming as it doos at 

a ,ime oi falling pvicos, has rendered tho probiom presented by tho disparity 

(para 6 38), PnC0S a ” d W ° 803 lbe industry som0what more pronounced 

ta.Bomhiy 0 ('Xr3ft.>“ ti0n k “ cont,ibut<,d *» accentuate the depression 

. ( 2 °) Tbo dividends paid by tho Bombay industry during the boom 
period were uoduly high (para 40.) m 

..,„n 1 Except to the extent that dofocts in tho managing agoncy system 

P r e»i nt 'J ndue conservatism and laelt of initiative have contributed to "tho 

condWons (paraTl.) 1 * 4 8>,tCm ° a " DOt be h<lld 10 U ros P on8ibl ® f ®r the existing 

thn - be use of inefficient machinery cannot be held to have affected 
‘^ustry to any appreciable extent (pare 42;. ' a * Jct6d 
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(23) Difficulties in arranging finance both by mills and doalors in 
piecogcods have contributed to accentuate the depression (para 43). 

Chapter VII. 

(24) The loss of the China trade in yarn is an important causo of the 
present depression in Bombay (para 44). 

(26) The loss of the export trade in yarn has not beeo compensated 
appreciably by an increase in the export of piecegoods (para 45,) 

(26) The increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and other 
centres is also an important cause of. the present depression in Bombay 
(para 46.) 

(27) Greater attention to diversification of production, more direct 
contract with consuming centres and greater alertness on the part of com’ 
mission agents would to some extent havo mitigated the severity of the 
depression in Bombay (para 47.) 

(28) The depression in India has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in production but over-production cannot be held to be a cause of the 
depression (para 48.) 

(20) Labour costs in Bombay are markedly higher than those in other 
centres (para 49.) 

(30) High labour costs in Bombay cannot be hold to have caused the 
depression but they have undoubtedly accentuated it (para 49.) 

(31) High local taxation has added to the difficulties caused by the 
depression in Bombay (para 50.) 

Chapter VIII. 

(32) Examination of the figures of cost of production in the various 
centres shows that by far the greatest disability in costs of manufacture 
from which Bombay suffers in comparison with Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres is in its high cost of labour (para 52.) 

(33) Bombay is under substantial disadvantages as compared with 
othor centres in regard to cost of fuel and powor, coat of water and higher 
local taxation, but these appear to be rather more than offset by advantages 
in regard to cost of stores, of insurance and of office expense (para 52 ) 

(34) In regard to supplies of raw material the balance of advan¬ 
tage as compared with other centres is on the whole, against Bombay 
(para 52), 

(35) Proximity to local markets is a factor which operates appreciably 
to the benefit of the mills in upcountry centres (para 52), 

Chapter IX. 

(36) To the extent that the depression in the cotton textile industry 
in India is the outcome of the cyclical character of trade, it is not of a 
permanent nature (para 53). 

(37) It is impossible to express a definite opinion as to bow far foreign 
competition can be regarded as a permanent cause of depression (para 53). 

(38) The loss of the China trade in yarn must bo regarded as a cause 
of depression which is of a permanent character (para 53). 

(39) When the increasing competition with the Bombay industry of 
Ahmedabad and other upcountry centres is a temporary or permanent 
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to meet it ?rra 53 ) mUSt dep0nd on the sto P s takon tho Bombay industry 

-S ‘ ho f >ure . ia9l) of raw material in Bombay, a single 
on tlio lines 1 G ' i, 0, t0 30 ^ ,mod of" bnt> in the meantime, proposals 
ard Comnanv for wdH?®”?, ^ fo ™ ard ,>* Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
w denrs Zi se.l n 8 m number oi the existing hedge contracts and 
denmg thou scope should again be placed boforo tho Representative 
Committee of the East India Cotton Association (para 55). Xteprcs0lUU,v0 

rtn nif ^ ana S ln e, agents would bo well advised to employ brokers who 

d ° " ot - P f t0 ° n th ? lv own Recount and who are not themselves in actual 
possession of cotton (para 53). 

Bombay {para 56°)"° mie8 ^ C ° St °‘ ' UCl “ d P 0 "'" a W° a r possible in 

bio (para B ^ ) ‘ Urthsr redu °f' on in tho chargo tor water in Bombay is desira- 

purchases ofTS^para.'58X h ° Uld 6X ° r<!iS8 the cIos6st suporvi8ion over all 
indnS 4 ,? ° nIy al , tol :"“ tivo t0 * reduction in wages in the Bombay mill 

S:£.:,S=U1;“ 

labour retifirvrt .^ 0n0r?J ! adoption in Bombay of the system of maintaining a 
and Piecework system should bo extended to spinners in Bombay 

to each spinner^ Wa eT). 0 * al ’ 1BCreas ' s in tbe n,Imber of s P indles dotted 

matter whi r n 0 i <3,spa l lt *i betwcon tho W! >SCs of spinners and weavers is a 
matter which demands the attention of tho industry (para 61). 

tend l„ An lncroas ? “ tho number of looms attended by a weaver would 

theyarfnrovddcd ed v ,>h Cie "?n 0aDnOt be 0xpecfced from operatives unless 
WgW S Xrn T m 1 er V aL Th0 existi “6 tendency to S p o 

the dop*artmon° of tbr’im b ° v C n rUU<>d t <JiroctIy by tbo offers in charge of 
and not^y'tho^jobber (para 63)^ reqU, *' e8 “ ° r by a 

defective Jo^kmanshte «r°'t ““P 0 ",'" 3 T 0 *?*™ t0 take over cloth spoilt by 
(66) F?n« ? • S a V ta ‘ o11 valu6 should bo abolished (para 64). 
body W l6v,6d shou,d bo osod for tho bonofit of tho operatives as a 

«>dd 6 u^bto 8 ^^l 0 ?n 0 LlT tbt0 "« h 0"t tbe Bombay mill i„dast,y 
Jiy fitrengthen the position of the industry, A suitable 
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sobemc could only bo drawn up in consultation with the representatives of 
labour (para 65). 

(58) Blocks of tho chawls built by the Bombay Development Depart* 
moot might bo taken over and administered by groups of mills or by tho 
Bombay Millowners’ Association as a body (para 66). 

( 59 ) The town duty of ono rupee p3r bale should bo reduced to oight 
annas per bale on all cotton consumed by the Bjmbay mills (para 66). 

(60) More attention to welfare work on tho part of the Bombay mill 
industry is desirablo when financial conditions permit (para 67). 

(61) Certain alterations in the courses in cotton textiles in tho Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute are desirable (para 68). 

(62) The provision of more facilities for technical education of mill- 
operatives especially jobbers is essential to any improvement in efficiency. 
The early establishment of Trade Schools in Bombay is, therefore, desirable 
(para 68). 

(63) The preparation and distribution of technical handbooks, in tho 
vernacular, plentifully illustrated and drawn up on suitable lines, for the use 
of jobbers aud operatives should bo undertaken (para 68). 

(64) The high labour costs in Bombay cannot be reduced by tho intro¬ 
duction of the Northrop looms but the experiments with the Whittaker 
attachment should be continued (para 69). 

(65) Bombay is not a suitable centre,, for the adoption of th8 double 
shift system since the city is already very congested and tho presence of 
the additional labour force which would bo required would increase this 
congestion l para 70). 

(66) The desirability of imposing additional assessment on ‘toka’ lands 
in graduated stages wnon tho present assessment expires should bo con¬ 
sidered (para 72). 

(67) The Bombay Millownera’ Association should consider the possibility 
of undertaking fire insurance for its members (para 73). 

(68) No economies under the head of technical and supervising staff 
can bo suggested but the proper, training of such staff should be insisted on 
in all cases (para 74). 

(69) Depreciation including any amount which may be in arrears, 
should invariably be regarded as a first charge on profits (para 75). 

(70) Mill stocks should in all cases be checked at audit (para 76). 

'71) The practice of employing an auditor who is rolated to tho 
managing agent is open to objection and should bo discontinued (para 76), 

Chapter X. 

(12) The Bombay Millownera’ Association should take immediate steps 
to obtain a ?.ull range of samples and to maintain a full record of prices of 
all imported cotton manufactures which compete with Indian goods (para 77). 

(73) The Bombay Millownora’ Association should constitute sub-com¬ 
mittees to deal with questions relating to export and homo markets, 
finance, labour, registration of labels and numbers, supply of raw material 
and woollen mills (para 77). 

(74) Combined action should be taken by the Millowners’ Associations 
and other bodies interested to ensure toafc the quality of cloth sold' under 
»particular number is maintained.(para 78). 
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r^iwd^iLLTtJningT^Ml.^ *“ ““ i ‘ 2infi ag6ntS sh ° U,d haVe 

«i.i,5' ill, J pr ! <tiM of i,IT03tin S *he Surplus funds ol mills with firms 
tho fu° dVof U " de3,rabl8 “ nd chollld b0 dis00ntinuad as should that ol lending 
(para 79). conoorn to aBothor undor tb ° sam0 ma » a S>"S afcency 

whiogl Jr BOmW miH iDd0Strr " 8 Ba “« 

f «i° In * 8y ^ould utilise to tho full its natural advantages in the 

«»»»h» vtoaaM * 01 eoois of hishdr count5 

mnn.!/uL Tb °j d ' ffic r ltio8 in re 8“>'d to suitable raw matorial are not insur- 

lem,,orarily * ereator uae of American 

America!, Ittontrsi 1 ):^ *" * Umingat! ° n "" * h “ di "* * th. use of 

. a j" , a ei ’ eafc expansion in tho Bombay mill production of bleached 

sss^xtr.r 8 *-*•*«! 

We scale, and tho latest developments in technique, are utilised to th? 

combinato oTX(p“r’ ' h ° ”*“* 6h ° UW b ° *** “ P by 8 

;S K -ates sv-s 

advantages for placing it at Ambomath (para 83). g 6wt 

W T[? t0r a ‘ tcnt r A « quality of production is desirable (para 83). 

„. a pXtSS£.ts S" -*» “ '■ -UJt 

the ™;u!,’ b !? t,b Ihe system oi sales on commission and that of soiling throu-h 
say which is preforallo (para g ad ™ ll< '°® ca »» d * «««t PO,ibie. tbli 0 “t 

mills they wnttoi (para'64). Sh ° aM ” 0t "* “ 6 suaraut0 ° htokore for the 

investSted ‘ujlf !l *?** .‘ h ° ■ fi !’ anc ,° oi tho . c .°‘ ton h'dustvy should be 

warohouae system into Indin 0 ! 1 ? 1111 ]^ # n ^° ^ 3C introducing tbo 

valuablo ) mean,orrollLT„: t f h 0f d th ° tKd \ oi BomCVSd 2% 

(92) Q i roJ,ovin S th e doprossion (para 86). 

Piccogooda aVir! d5 ' cd goodG , . form th ® Orgeat part of tho exports of 
therefor,. atrengthon its ^f; ,0,1 -° f ^ i8 / irl0 of tbe Bombay industry ^vou!< . 

(93) ft is c th ' f ° re,g " mar ket (para 86). 

1 j adequate infominV* <0 tbo ^ evolo Ptnont of the export trade of Bombav 
»nd that the industry slim,'] | t 1 ° 8ardi,lg ( 0 . 10i Rn markots should be available 

y should be in » position to utilise it (para 86). 
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(94) The industry should oxamino the feasibility of a combination of 
the mills interested in the export trade for the purpose of arranging such 
detail as manufacture of lines required, allocation of quantities among tho 
members and prevention of imitation of marks and numbers x paia So). 

(95) Tho statistical information regarding the industry should be 

improved in certain respects (para 87). 


Chapter XI 

(96) High protective duties on the scalo advocated by the Bombay and 
Abmedabad Millownors* Association cannot be justified (para 90) 

(97) The claim for a protective duty of 4£ per cent to enable the Indian 
mill industry to make provision for depreciation of plant and machinery 

cannot be admitted (para 91). . , , J . T ,, 

(98) No justification exists for a differential duty against Japan on the 

ground of depreciated exchange (para 91). . ... ,, 

(99) The case for a small all round increase in the import duty on 

cotton manufactures other than yarn is strengthened by the undoubted tem¬ 
porary bar dicap imposed on tho industry by the stabilisation of the rupee 

at Is. fid. (para 91). , 

(100) A moderate measure of protection both tor yarn and cloth can be 

justified for such period as labour condition? in Japan continue inferior to 

those in India (para 92). . 

(101) An additional duty on yarn is undesirable m view of its effect 

on the handloom industry (para 92). # . * 

(102) A differential duty against Japan is undesirable (para J2).. 

(103) The proposal to give protection against unfair competition from 
Japan in the form of specific duties levied on the class of goods which are 
in the main imported from that country is open to several objection and 
cannot be supported. Protection to the industry should therefore, bo given 
iD the form of an addition to the present duty on all cotton manufactures 

other than yarn (para 92). 

(104) No justification for an export duty on cotton can be established 
(para 93). 

(105) Tho concession of free entry enjoyed by cotton mill machinery 
and mill stores prior to 1921 should again be granted (para 94). 

(106) The most satisfactory method of working the concession so far 
as stores are concerned would be to grant total exemption from stores which 
can only bo used in the mill or handloom industries and to exempt other 
stores from duty if imported direct by a mill or to grant a refund on them 
when they are purchased from “stockist/' Two lists have beeu drawn up 
accordingly (para 94). 

Chapter XII. 


(107) A stimulus to tho production of goods of higher quality can boat 
be given in the form of a bounty on the spinning of higher counts of yarn 
iustead of by an additional import duty on yarn (para 90).^ 

(108) A bounty of one anna per pound, or its equivalent on yarn of 
323 and higher counts, based on the production of an average of 1 6 per 
cent of the total working spindleage in a mill in British India would meet 
the situation (paga 97). 

(109) The operation of the bounty should bo limited tp four years 
(para 97). . 
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(110) Tho bounty should bo limited to tho production of 15 per cont. 
of tho spindleage in any mill and would not bo given unloss the total spin- 
dleage employed on higher counts exceeded 7 and a half per cent, and tho 
average count spun was not below 34 s (para 97 ). 

(111) One groat advantage of this scheme is that tho position of tho 
handloom industry will not bo affected (para 97 ). 

(112) As tho maiority of Indian mills have both spinning and weaving 
departments, the absenco of protection for tho lower counts of yaru is 
compensated by the additional all round duty on cloth. Contingencies may 
arise in which an additional duty on yarn would be justified (para 98). 

(113) If a satisfactory scheme for a combined bloaching, dyeing and 
printing plant can be put forward by the Bombay mill industry, assistance 
from Government should be given (para 99 ). 

(114) No justification can be established for the grant of export bounties 
(para 100 ). 

(11 5) Two Trade Commissioners should bo appointed, one at Basra and 
one at Mombasa (para 101 ). 

(116) Before Trade Commissioners are appointed for other countries, 
a rapid survoy of the potentialities of the markets in those countries should 
bo undertaken by a small mission (para 101 ). 

(117) It is most important in tho interests of tho Bombay mill industry 
that it should have its own representatives in the principal oxport markets. 
Expenditure by the Bombay Millowners’ Association in this rospect should 
bo supplemented for four years by the grant of an equal amount from 
Government up to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 annually (para 101 ). 

(118) The question of subsiding shipping freights should be investigated 
by the Trade Commissioner and by tho commercial mission suggested iu 
(1 1 G). Combination on tho part of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
would place it in a much stronger position to negotiate with shipping 
companios (para 102 ). 

(119) Tho difficulties in applying a policy of discrimination in regard 
to railway freights to the cotton textile industry are insuperable (para 103). 

(120) Specific complaints in regard to inequalities of railway freights 
are a matter for investigation by tho Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
(para 103). 

( 121 ) The existing facilities in the matter of railway sidings in Ahmeda* 
had are sufficient (para 104). 

( 122 ) The charges for tho fumigation of American cotton entering India 
are lovied in the interests of the cultivators of cotton should be borne by 
general revenue (para 105). 

, (123) No case has been made out for the abolition of company supertax 

(para 106). 

(124) The cost of those proposals which involve expenditure should 
be met by an additional import duty of four per cont. on all cotton manufac* 
turca other than yarn (para 107). 

(125) This duty should be imposed for a poriud of throe years (para 107). 

Cn AFTER XIII. 

(126) No justification has boen established for the, special treatment of 

L be hosiery industry (para 109). 

(127) The abolition of the duty on yarn of coun^ above 40s. or the 
19 
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grant of a rebate of the duty' to mills usiDg such yarn cannot be supported 
(para 110). 

In conclusion, the majority of us wish to express our deop regret that 
we have been unable to obtain the President’s support for our scheme of a 
bounty on the spinning of yarn of higher counts. Wo wish to emphasise that 
this is the only point of importance on which there is any difference of 
opinion between the Members of the Board and that in every other respect, 
apart from one or two matters of analysis or calculation, there has been 
complete unanimity which has found expression in the presentation of a 
single Report. We would also like to express our sense of obligation to the 
President for holpful discussion in the drafting of that part of the Report 
with which he finds himself in disagreement. 

Changes in Tariff. 

The changes in the tariff which were suggested to ug were three in 
number: additional import duties on yarn, piocegoods and other cotton 
manufactures, an export duty on raw cotton, and the abolition of the duty 
on mill machinery and mill stores. Wo proceed to examine these suggestions. 

We received much evidence in favour of the imposition of additional 
import duties on cotton manufactures but, apart from those which wore put 
forward on behalf of the hosiery indhstry which we deal with elsewhere, 
the only definite suggestions which we doem it necessary to discuss came 
from the representatives of the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
proposals put forward by the two Millowners’ Associations were not, 
however, in close agreement nor were they advanced on the same grounds. 
In their original representation, the Bombay Millowners’ Association asked 
for “a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not he open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors.” They went on to state that the industry required, “ in order 
to place it in an equal position with foroign countries in respect of the cost 
of manufacture, additional protection equivalent to 13 per cent and further 
additional protection to enable the mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery.” This 13 per cent was based on 
the 8 per cent advantage which it was held that Japan possessed on the 
ground of depreciated exchange and on 5 per cent advantage due to inferior 
labour conditions. The additional protection a^ked for to enable provision 
to bo made for depreciation was subsequently placed at 4 and half per 
cont so that the total demand was for 17 and half per cent. In their 
reply to our questionnaire, the Association explained that by “scientific tariff*' 
they meant a fixed duty per pound on the different classes of cotton goods 
imported into India and that they had in mind a tariff somewhat similar to 
that in force in Japan. They considered “that a heavy duty should bo 
1 vied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low duty or the present rate on higer counts and on 
special types of goods which cannot be manufactured in India economically.” 
In the course of their oral examination, the representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion elaborated their position and explained that the increased “ad valorem” 
duty of 17 and a half per cent and the scientific tariff were alternative 
suggestions and that if the scientific tariff were adopted in preference to the 
17 and a half per cent *ad valorem” duty the specific duties imposed under 
it on certain classes of goods would require to be much heavier* 
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. -j 30 consern of the Bombay Millowners’ Association was with protection 
against vvhat they regarded as unfair competition. The Ahraedabad Mill- 
°^. n j 1 { “ ss0c ^ a ^* 0n went further. In their reply to our questionnaire, they 
asked for a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth aod yarn up to 
counts, a moderate increase for counts up to 60s and little or no iucrea 3 e 
a cove 60s. In their oral examination, they explained that they 
as ed for increaseu duties on all importod yarn, both and other manufactured 
goods and justified the extension of their demand beyond that put forward 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association ou the ground that the additional 
duties proposed would enable the Indian mill industry to establish itself 
nimly in the spinning of higher couots of yarn and the manufacture of cloth 
thoiefrom. In the course of their oral examination, their representatives 
also changed the character oi their demand slightly and asked that the higher 
<juty should be imposed^ at a uniform rate on all counts of yarn up to 60s < 
and on cloth manufactured thorofrora, the duty on yarn and cloth above 
60s. to bo such duty as was required for revenue purposes. 

\Yg have oefore us, therefore, three different porposals, two emanating 
the Bombay Millowners Association and one from the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association. These are : — 

(1) Additional duties to the extent of 17 and a half per cent on cotton 
manufactures imported from countries from which there is “ unfair ” com¬ 
petition. 

(2) Specific duties of amounts not specified on all imported goods of 
low, medium and higher counts respectively but which would work out on 
certain classes of goods at a higher rate that the ad*valorem duty. 

(3) Additional duties to the extent of 12 and a half per cent on all 
cotton manufactured goods of counts up to 60 b. from whatever country 
imported and lower duties on those of counts above 60s. 

Before we proceed to examino in detail the grounds on which the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association have sought to justify the imposition of the 
additional duties they suggest, it is necessary that we should consider, in 
their broader aspects, the problems involved in the levy of duties at the rates 
suggested by the two Associations, in other words, tho genoral effect of 
high additional duties on the futuro course of prices and tho development 
of the industry. 


Effect of High Additional Duties. 

Tta first of the three proposals set forth above is that au additional 
auty ofl7 and half per cent should be levied on all imports from foreisn 
countries from which there is “ unfair competition,” The duty would thus 
he a differential duty on a comparatively small portion of tho innorts even 
“ it were decided, in order to avoid tho difficulties arising from tho exis¬ 
tence of tho Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1905, to extend it to al 
countries outsido the British Empire. It is unnecessary to enter in any 
Retail into analysis of the working of such a duty and it will suffice to state 
ne conclusion that a differential duty on a relatively small portion of the 
u Pply does not bring ft bout an increase in price over the whole supply 
DiesB, and the reservation is of the greatest importance in the present 
connexion, prices before the ievy of the duty have not been such as to v»eld 

ate r £ turn \° the , lr ' d " 8try * lf ’ ou tbe otLei ' band > as is claimed, 
Alices have been forced below the coet of production of efficient mills by 
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the pressure of unfair foreign competition, the levy of a differential duty 
against the countries from which such competition comes should raise them 
to a jevel which is, at any rate, sufficiently high to meet the cxpcnsos of 
production. The extent of the rise will depend on tho extent to which it 
corrects the untair advantages enjoyed by foreign competitors. To the extent 

3 j n8 j lt 1 involve s a burden on the consumer but it cannot be consi¬ 
dered an undue burden since no industry can be expected to suffer continu- 
ous losses in his interests. Dumping and depreciated exchange were held 
by the Indian fiscal Commission to constitute unfair competition against 
„ ,C J in 3us fc ry was justified' in seeking protection beyond that 

atiorded by any existing revenue duties. Tho case of unfair labour condi¬ 
tion was not specifically considered by the Indian Fiscal Commission but it 
appears to us to fall within the same category. We hold that an industry 
may legitimately ask the State to assist it to revert to what may be rogarded 
as normal .conditions of business and that the consideration of decisive 
importance is, there. ore, the correctness of tho analysis of the situation aDd 
the accuracy of the estimates of the disadvantages to which the industry is 
subjected by unfair competition. It should bo pointed out that, oveu if no 
counter-vailing duty is levied a rise in price is inevitable since, unless Japan 
18 jjlo t0 su PP J y all tbe requirements of India at tho low prices at k which she 
13 abie to supply part of them, it h to her interest, once sho has established 
horsoh id the Indian market, to allow prices to rise to the lovel at which 
otner competitors can sell without loss but which would yield her larger 
piofits. A rise of prices in this way would, however, be far more gradual 
tuan that which follow the imposition of a differential duty and in the 
meantime serious and perhaps lasting damage might have boon inflicted on 
the homo ^ustry. hrora the point of view of the consumer therefore the 
imposition of a differential duty against unfair competition merely hastens 
tne rise in prices which would, in any event, bo brought about by tho play 
01 normal economic forces. J 

■ , propoacd 8pMifio duties stand on a different footing. They are 

intended to secure la an indirect way what a duty on all classes of 4ods 

(month* witT 5 r Ure i a direCt way ‘ Wo sha11 cW1 subse¬ 

quently with the administrative and technical difficulties which militate 

gainst the resort to such duties, whether for revenue or protective purposes 

but would here draw attention to some considerations which wo regaXa 

of very great importance. While the objective of duties imposed on thl 

advocated by the Bombay Miliowners’ Association might bo the imports 

, n J ,r courj only, the duties would affect tho imports from ail countries 

J ' Heavy duties on coarse cloth and lower counts of yarn and moderate 
duties on medium desses of goods would cause a rise in prices of all such 

ftelnd l D i t »h Ing ( | Il:dla ' Jn e 1160 1D prices wou,d tbu8 be botb more immedi- 
fmm a ^ t h f- r t ? an wo " d 1)0 , effectc d by duties levied against tho imports 

l-'e in thenncr C 'i ar C 5“''! ry °“ !y * on| i’ safeguard to tho consumor would 
wWld be Trnn d“l 0 h "; t . arn “ 1 1 CPI ? p8 ««ou and tho operation of this factor 
secured l?v .h. h d d Vi* 0 V,rtU n ffionopo!y >“ ‘ b « eoarsor and medium goods 

secured by the heavy duties on them. The burden on the consumer would 

wculd 0 Me ei, "fn ai ib °* c ,°" 8 ' dera b!e duration and the only justification for it 

?ndttri clal At 6 'r llV ,° V ’ flu0i:C0 * bWl “ y ba b ^ to boor on tho 
have rHpinif! a l a 10U 1 t0 C,evoto their ener S ie8 t0 tasks for which they 
h. e adequate refomcee ai.d opportunities but in which they nevertheless lag 
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ehind the host practice that can bo found elsowboro (Dr. Marshall). Thoro 
isj unfortunately, no reason to believe that any development in this direction 
would follow. Wo have stated elsewhere our view that it is essential to the 
recovery of the Bombay industry that there should bo greater diversification of 
production and a development of the spinning of higher counts of yarn. Bjth 
the form and magnitude of the specific duties suggested would retard rather 
promote such a development as they would place a premium on the spinning 
of the lower counts and the manufacture of cloth from them. They would, 
therefore, in no case, benefit the Bomboy industry which stands in tho 
greatest need of assistance, for they would not help it in its competition with 
tho upcountry mills. The result of such duties would bo to impose a burden 
on tho consumer of tho coarser goods who is obviously loast able to bear it 
in order to enablo tho industry to persist in unprogressive lines of produc* 
tion and that too at a time when it is the contention, even of those who 
advocate tho duties, that his purchasing power has been reduced. 

r Ihe proposals put forward by the Ahmedabad Millowners' Associa¬ 
tion differ from those examined immediately above in that thoy do not favour 
tho production of coarser goods to the disadvantage of those of medium 
counts and are indeed put forward in the expectation that tho change to 
medium counts would be stimulated by the imposition of tho duties they 
propose. Tho difference is, however, one of degree rather than one ot 
principle. If there is no differentiation in the treatment of coarse and 
medium goods, it is not to be expected that a development in the produc¬ 
tion of the latter W’bich has been gnder discussion for a long timo past 
without any appreciable results will como about. Tho objections to specific 
duties apply equally to these proposals. 

Exception may bo taken to tho presentation of the caso which has been 
put forward above on the ground that, while the specific duties have been 
pioposed either solely or mainly to protect tho industry against unfair 
oreign competition wo have applied a test which is irrelevant in this con¬ 
nexion, that of the greater diversification of tho iudustry. So far as the 
linedabad Millowners’ Association are concerned, however, tho view was 
cub inctly put forward that the additional duties were required even more 
or o promotion of greater diversification than for protection against 
a r U or ® 1 8n competition. Thore is a further answer that, ia view of tho 
, ur en hkcly to bo imposed on tho consumer, protection on the soalo 
asked for can only be legitimately demanded by an infant industry. 

^ , be urgcc J t,lat wo have exaggerated the extent arid 
,, '1° , tbo burden . to the consumer as internal competition would 

Sctio°n P irel° 1 !!l t i. any nS ° P 5° 8S b6y0nd th0 Ievel oi not "’ al «P ei ‘ 8e °* 
Wore us both Lv d th g . “ rcas 'T b . ,e re ‘ ur " 0 “ ° a Pfe 1 - This view was placed 

It is a v ot rthh is\,XvTn "1 ?' th ° ind ? 8rty a " d b ? other witnesses. 

if long p^od h, tJ:,:l y n 0l a d r: n „' i :, i Srred''' th rL tvfj™’ 

given immunity from foreign mlS 7 S , 13 a valid argument that. 

reap tho benefit of SrSdS h °T p *? d ?‘* r at first 
hut that tho prospect of such miee. will • i 8 0 *i tent 0 tao additional duty 
by those already in thc field Tnd bv tho.eTe ’"fTl, t, ? odnotion b°th 

expectation of high profits. In consequence, prices 111 waf^be^ ^ “S 
by competition among the nrnduoAra fwui wui agaip 1)0 lowered 

C06te of production iuclud «« ™»onabl, return on* cartel which It uX 
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prosumption that at the earlior level of lower prices brought about by unfair 
foreign competition t-hoy did not do. But while the high duties are proposed 
avowedly on the ground that only then will conditions be equalised, the 
argument implies that the lower level of prices brought about by internal 
competition will still be sufficiently high to compensate producers. In other 
words, either it is sought to plaee on the consumer at the outset a larger 
burden than is justified or tho indusry will, as soon as internal competition 
1 owers tho level of prices, be no better off than it was before the dntics 
wero imposed. 

A further objection to protection on the scalo proposed by the re¬ 
presentatives of the industry is that whilst, on tho one hand it would 
encourage additional production, on tne other, it would restrict consumption. 
The problem before tho Indian mill industry and especially the Bombay 
section of it is to secure increased consumption aod not merely to mako 
higher profits on restricted sales. Tho Bombay Millowners’ Association in 
their original representation have oxpressod the view that enhanced import 
duties would not raise tho pricos to the consumer as internal competition 
betvroofc the mills in India would establish * equitable ’ prices. Wo havo 
examined this aspect of the question above. They further maintain that 
the enhancement of tho import duties on potton manufactures other than 
yarn to 11 per cent in 1921 did not raise the price of cloth or check its 
consumption. It is impossible to disentangle the effect of an increased duty 
on prices or on consumption especially where, as in the caso of cotton 
textiles, so much depends on other factors such as the cost of raw material 
in respect of prices or the prosonce or absence of a good monsoon in 
respect of consumption. But it is axiomatic that, other things being equal, 
the effect of an increased duty must be to enhance prices and that tho effect 
of increased prices is to restrict consumption. The figures of consumption per 
head of cloth which wo give in Appondix IV throw some light on this 
as they bring out very clearly tho extent to which high pricos restricted 
consumption, from 1917 to 1923, and espocicaliy in 1919-20. It is difficult 
to draw a definite conclusion from tho figures for the last four yeors but 
it is nolev,'ortby that the consumption of cloth nor hoad in 1921-25, 15*0 1 
yards, was higher than in any yoai 1 sinco 1923-14 and that allowing for 
the slight corrected required owing to tho absence of figures for exports 
by land for 1925-26 it is higher in 1925-26 than in any pre-war year, with 
the exception of 1912-13 and 1913-14 when imports were unusually high 
owing to the abundance and low prices of American cotton. Although 
prices in 1924-25 v/ere slightly higher than in 1923-24, tho average prices 
longcloth being 11*16 annas per pound in the former year against 21*52 annas 
in the latter the consumption por head in the latter year was 1501 yards 
against 12*12 yards in the former. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that 1924-25 followed a long series of years in which prices had been high 
rind consumption below normal and also that the decline in prices which 
has continued over since set in August of that year. The figures appear to 
show that the recent decline in prices has stimulated consumption a move¬ 
ment which an increase in impart duties would undoubtedly cheek. 

Our President desire to make it clear that, while ho is in entire 
agreement with the views expressed above, he wisher this part of the chapter 
to he read in the light of the remarks io his minute of dissent. 
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The grounds urged in favour of high Additional Duties. 

now. proceed to examine the grounds on which the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association have put forward a claim for 17 and half per cent 
protection against foreign countries, the imports from which compete unfairly 
with Indian manufactures. The claim for a 4 and half per cent duty to 
enablo Indian mills to make the necessary allowance for depreciation of plant 
and. machinery can be dismissed very briefly. Depreciation charges aro 
obviously a9 much a cost of production in the county against which protec¬ 
tion is sought as they are in this country anP an enhancement of protection 
to onable provision to be made for them as well as on the ground that costs 
of production, owing to unfair competition, aro lower olsowhesre thau they 
are in India would obvioudy moan that they would be allowed for twioe 
over. ,no claim for protection to enable this provision to be mado can, 
therefore, be admitted. 


Ibo Bombay Millowners’ Association claimed a protective duty of 
8 per cent on the ground of depreciated exchange. It is unnecessary to 
exammo the basis of the calculations on which this claim was made 
since, as we.bavo pointed out in paragraph 30 any advantage which Japan 
possessed owing to a depreciated exchange has disappeared with the res¬ 
toration os the yon to its gold parity and any disadvantages to which the 
industry may bo subjected from the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. are 
thoroiore, not confined to imports from Japan. In paragraph 38, we have 

f d iI!°Mif d these disadvantages and havo stated our conclusion 

It g a Jdi9.ation of the rupoo at Is- 6d. coming as it has done at a 

- . * fa ling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
pllcGo an d "’ages in the cotton textile industry more pronounced, 
lhat foreign competition may bo intensified in such circumstances until 
prices and wages adjust themselves to the altered ratio is an economic truism. 

• • * mn J r i ea havo t enacted tariff legislation to safeguard homo 

f s 1108 ftga’list unfair competition arising from the depreciated . currencies 
mg i countries. The validity of tho principle underlying such legis- 
? ■ ft- ° Mia !; Pis . cal Com TO i s sim, who suggested ?he 
onh.lilnf f u7 atl0n - a . gailla . t du “P">8. which they proposed, of a clause 
"Z 0i tho , prov.oion .n tho Australian Act which would in their 
opinion piove an ample safeguard against any dangers that nr>ht be anti- 
crated from exports from a country with a depreciated cxcha,^ 

It was hold by many witnesses before us that if the valirtitv nf th« 
argument for protection against countries with !! -I®, va ,( T y °* th . e 

admitted a similar argument must be held to annlv to a'vi’• exc ^. ange 13 
which internal prices and wages have not been adw 'll Cxchan P 
out elsewhere that the direct disadvantages ta thi ^f* A 6 hav f pointed 
estimated at 1 etween four and six per cent ;lr °!5 co ^on industry have been 
but that, in our view it is impossible* t0 the pric0 cf cotton 

mensuro of tho disadvantage or the period fo/whfoh^fc 8 * 6 ^ th ° exaCt 

circurastancos and in view of the comnlexitv nf tv. fc Wl i l lasfc * In theae 
we should have had considerable hesitation fifnm ^ con8ldei ‘fttions involved 
import duty on this ground alone ^ t he 

reasons we advance elsewhere for a smali all-mnlT^ ' consider that the 
duty on cotton manufactures ottattL Y^LT^X ln th * >™ p °* 
doubted temporary handicap imposed on the totafcTlJ 1 "ft?S&to 
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of the rupee at la. 6d. Our President dissents fom this view for reasons 
recorded in his separate minute. 

We now come to tho examination of the claim of the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association that the Indian cotton textile industry requires protection 
against Japan owing to tho competition which results from tho unfair con¬ 
ditions in that country in regard to hours of labour and the employment of 
womrn and children at night. In paragraph 35 above wo have stated our 
conclusion that to tho extent that conditions of labour in Japan are inferior 
to those in India in those respects, it must be held that there i3 unfair com¬ 
petition between India and Japan. We have further pointod out that 
Japanese competition is severely affecting the Indian industry in respect both 
of j'arn and piecegoods and our conclusion is that, to the extent that this 
competition is facilitated by tho inferior conditions of labour in Japan tho 
industry has established its cla m to protection against it. Tho Bombay 
Millowners* Association estimate tho advantage which accrues to the J ipanese 
industry from it 3 labour conditions at five per cent. We have preferred to 
make our own detailed calculations under this head, and have assossed the 
advantage in actual cost of manufacture at about 4 per cent, in both yarn 
and cloth. If, aa the majority of us consider, the advantage the Japanese 
industry obtaius should be worked out op the basis of the inclusion of a 
reasonable return on capital in the cost of production, a3 is the practice of 
the United States Tariff Commission with regard to th:*ir calculations of 
comparative costs of production, it is very much greater and may be placed 
in the neighbourhood of 12/A per cent, on cloth and 10 per cent, on yarn. 
Wo are agreed that, in addition to the protection afforded by the present 
import duty of 5 per cent, on yarn and H per cent, on cloth a moderate 
measure of protection can be justified for such period as the labour condi¬ 
tions in Japan continue inferior to those in India. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The majority of us consider, however, that tho imposition of any addi¬ 
tional duty on yarn is undesirable in view of the effect that this would have 
on tho har.dloom industry which in 1925-26, according to the figures given 
in Appendix IV supplied about 26 per cent, of the total consumption of 
cloth in India. It was represented to us by many witnesses, including some 
Directors of Industries, that the imposition of an additional duty on yarn 
would not affect that industry unfavourably as the greatest part of its output 
is of cloth woven from yarn of the finer counts and may, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as a lux' ry product, any increase in the price of which due to an 
enhanced duty could easily bo passed on to the consumer. We are not 
convinced by this agrument. The figures we have given in preceding 
chapters show that a large proportion of the output of the Bombay mills in 
the coarser counts is placed on tho Indian market and any increase in the 
price of this must react unfavourably on the handloom industry. It will 
also react unfavourably on tho position of those mills which have weaving 
r -hedB only and are doper.dent on yarn either locally manufactured or 
imported. For theso reasons the majority of us are of opinion that any 
assistance given to the spinning industry is, for reasons stated else¬ 
where, best given in he form of a bounty. In regard to protection for 
cotton manufactures other than yarn in order to enable them ti moot 
Japanese competition, there are four methods by which such a duty 
could be levied- 
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An additional duty might bo levied on imports from Jap in alone. 

I his would necessitate the abrogation of the Anglo-Japmose Convention 
ot 1905 undor which Japanese imports into India are entitled to “ mi 3 t 
favoured nation treatment” and might leid to retaliation against exports 
rom India which largely exceed in valu> the imports into this country from 
•Japan, the figures in 1925-1926 being Rs. 58 crore 3 for exports aguimfe 
las. 18^ crorcs for. imports. In these circumstances, the majority of us are 
Oi opinion that the imposition of a differential duty against Japan is un¬ 
desirable when the object aimed at can be secured in other ways. 

It should be pointod out that a further complication arises from the 
iact that, if a differential duty is imposed, against Japan on the ground of 
inferior labour conditions, it would appear logically to follow that it should 
also bo imposed against China where labour conditions are inferior to those 
* n J^pon. and also against the United States which also has not ratified 
the Washington Convention and where, as will be seen from Appendix IX, 
ui somo of the Southern States, there is uo limitation of the number of 
hours and prohibition of the employment of female labour at night. In a 
report of a special investigation into conditions in the textile industry ia 
Massachusetts and the Southern Statos of the United States and America 
presented to the Govornor and Council of Massachusetts in 1923 it is stated 
vhst in practice most of the operatives in the mills in the Southern States 
work fifty-,ive hours per week during the day time, ten hours for five days 
mirt live uours on Saturday and that then, if necessary, a night shift (in- 

^nd Sun | VOmon may bo om Pl°y e d for ten hours each night except Saturday 

A specific duty might be levied on the class of goods which are in the 
mam imported from Japan. We have dealt with the general aspeot of such 
a duty but there are further objections to it. The first of these, which 
luioa it out m existing conditions, apart from any other consideration, is 

5 • * c ?? cpfc co P r so, in rogard to yarn, to machinery at present exists 
for working such a duty. The ascertainment of the exact counts of yarn 
rom which a particular cloth is manufactured is a highly technical 
VVn 0e f °-' ° aT T yiD 8^ bicb an export staff would be required. 
on thl X nmT d i th0 P-? ll °^ 0rs of Customs at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 

adv^ioJm dnHo 1, '’ ' u ^ T agrocd thafc the substitution of specific 
ad .alorem duties wou d be welcomed by the Customs Department for ad« 

ministrativo reasons as it would obviate the difficulties whioh ^ Seut arise 

“ t0 ] Va Uatl ?. nmoro e8 P°cially in Calcutta, it would be extremeiy 

difficult to evolve a satisfactory scheme even for grey goods owlng to th! 
immense range of cloth which enters Tnrlm xr ;• go v: ow * r , C! to , 

mado to frame such a scheme but no process ha* so* far^K^ 8 ^ v b06 j' 
Evon id regard to erov ^onrla rvViivh \ . been achieved* 

problem than bleached or coloured, printed ^n^dved^ 08 !^ amucb eas . ier 
portant class of bordered dhotis th# Vei ' y ^ 

-AWnsarttars-r* ■■ •«.« 

factory scheme could, in our viow only b“ worS?™t"h ‘ 53tamp, °' but » satia- 
vory close knowledge both oV lndiao a ml inul?“u y “ 0 fP° rt with a 
tion with the trade aud the work would t»k» sev^d* pioc °® ood9 1,1 cousulta- 
of the present.problem can fcXlS. dfr. N ° soIution 

\ 70 re not objections from other points of view to the propogaL°"TborVfe^tho 
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Witerikm. th. iorco of .whioh tho of 

Association themselves ^^^Vho impodtlon of a heavy duty on 
would lead to e °, «n r on c x 0 tli made therefrom, would, for example, 

counts of yarn be '°" c ‘„" yOTn ju3t abovo 30s or of cloth made 

lead to the inoMaaed import ,f °2kh the healior protection against the lower 
therefrom, and the The only solution for this difficulty 

™ «rusw"t'in«oi the dividing line; for cample, 

iUheobiect was protection against cloth manufactured from counts of yarn 
11 , 0 0 ., ^ t.ij ti._ a. jj- W ould be necessary to imposo a ducy on u.11 

under 30s, it was held that t woum n ^ insufficio „ t tho 

£33£.*5s?ss jarttnrf'tK 

mm? SScS 

nf tbfl imports from other countries, more especially thoso irom the United 
Kinrfom since, as Thavo pointed out, between 40 and 45 per cent of tho 

imports from that country consist of doth of counts between 30a and 40s, so 

that the limited purpose for which the duty might be imposed would not bo 
Sired In these circumstances, wo are unanimously of opinion that 
protection to the industry cannot bo given in tho form of a differential uiy 

based on counts of yarn. . , , , , , 

The third method by which the Indian industry might be protected 
against unfair competition is by the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cotton manufactures from all countries otner than those within the 
Fmoire The adoption of this course would obviate any ditficuuio.-. -arising 
fcZthe existence of the Anglo-Japanose Convention which only aeoore, for 
Japanese goods imported into India the lowest customs duties applicable to 
eSr pr^ucts of any other foreign origin, that is, imports from countries 
outside tho British Empire. The maiority of us do not consider it necessary 
to discuss the advisability of such a duty for throe reasons. In tue first 
it would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise broader 
questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board as 
ours with limited terms of reference. A second and even more important 
consideration is that the proposals wo subsequently put forward will involve 
a very much larger expenditure than would be provided by the imposition 
of a duty which would only affect a comparatively small proportion^ of the 
imports into India. The third objection is that goods of foreign origin might 
be imported into India through ports within the Empire such as IXoi.gko g 

01 ^Tbe^fourth method which the majority of us favour is, therefore, that 
of an addition to the present advalorem duty of11 per cent, on all cotton 
manufactures other than yarn. Such a duty has, in our view, iouf groat 
advantages. In the first place, it gives protection against unfair competition. 
In the second, it avoids complications arising from discrimination against 
particular countries. In the third, it enables funds to be found to give a 
definite stimulus to the development of tho industry on the lines we ha/e 
considered desirable and lastly, it obviates the necessity for certificates 
o! origin which would ho necessary to ensure that goods of loroign origin 
are not passed off as goods from any part of the Empire. Wo discuss in 
chapter XII the manner in which this stimulus should be given, 
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Tlie President’s Minute of Dissent. 

■d Allowing is the minute of dissont submitted by Mr. Noyce, the 

President of the Board. 

f f\, am com P e ^ e ^ to differ from my colleagues in regard to the proposal 
or toe grant of a bounty on the production of yarn of counts 32s and over. 

7 cio so with regret as I agree with them that a development in this direc- 
J 0I L. V, ° . , . to ^0 advantage of the Bombay industry. The disagreement 
on this point is an illustration of the difficulties of the problems with which 
we have been confronted. 

I am not convinced that tho artificial stimulus to the development of .the 

Jk 1 -!? 13 , 11 ! 8 u* fo 800r counts is either necessary or desirable and I, therefore, 
otyect to the proposed bounty on principle and because I consider that tho 
' m ‘ st F atlv0 difficulties in working tho scheme satisfactorily ure so great 
Han f ° 1I li Up0 T la '^ 0, t M y colleagues have explained that the main justifica- 

eshblisLfl'h t, 0S tho speoial need0 ot Bombay- I bold that a long 

« 0 nsral h tfj^ d tr ? ln B T ba 7 shoaId noed n “ stimulus at tho expense of tho 
InmW 1 uf ay 5 r t0 a development which is in its own interests. If the 
the r« w 11 ,n , du ? try I s convinced by our analysis of tho present position in 
dir JoM? r * by , the ar S um ents we have there adduced in favour of 
°! Production I cannot but believe that it has tho energy and 
I£ ft nof- em )ar .^ on SUG ^ a development without tho stimulus of a bounty, 
H ,1"™?' th0 sm i' U b °«uty Proposed will be without effect, 
being token bave explained the reasons which prevented evidence 

saleriMds n t hey° auvceBt ° K° r b j ty ° f ^ PrOP ° 8a ' 8 ° r tb ° afficaay ot ‘bo 
been possible tn hi fife€ot * re eard it as most unfortunate that it has not 

best QuabScd V !°" SS ““ pr ? baWo otiecta of ‘heir “heme with these 
undesirable offer fa • x P r es s u! | opinion on them. That the scheme might have 
should bo £ admi . tted by tb0 Proposal tbat ‘be bounty 

mill, in order nnt fn 6 Production oi 1C per cent of the spindles in a 
the production nt ° Tar weight the production of tho higher counts. If 

mo illogical to imposetUBuSSSten." “ dCSirabl6 object in itseU - * a PPoars to 

I S ° me 0biect 'ous to tho Proposal. 

tho bounty would do KtUe'or'uothh™! d ° ?° dc: ‘ eues the objection that 
departments only, itZZXZC*' mil's which have spinning 
oufc, they arc in a worse nositir n !i° 1U , . ia and a8 we have pointed 
weaving departments. If, as we have leaf p blch 1 i av0 botb s P lunin 8 “»d 
exercises a depressing etiect on the po'c ’ol wi; 1 '* 6 ° J ? paneBe J aln 
production ol yarn of highor counts will lndlan iarn - a bounty on tho 

respect. Tho depressing eCt ^ W the °pric of ‘„n reCtify “ attars > in tbia 
foreign competition will continue to ho folt All tW as tho r08aIti of 

tho mills which have Bpinning departments m.il -n ba PP c u will be that 
at the utmost, Cftoen per cent, of their nrndiici;^ wl ! reaa rve a bounty or 
position to withstanding foreign iS f ^ WiU be in «-> stronger 
per cent. The bounty, therefore?“m in ?° eightyfive 

aid to reduce losses or to profita Th 6 6 " a 8™>t in 

. The M U 9 ? tr , 0D6the “ ed thereby 

) 8 tbat presented by the increasing competition of mVWklS&’tS 
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other up-country centres. Of the 25’6 million pounds of yarn over 30s 
spun in Indian mills in 1925-26, only 8*4 million pounds or less than one- 
third wore produced in Bombay. The corresponding figures for the first 
six months of 1926-27 were 19’39 million pounds and 6 7 million pounds 
respectively. It would thus seem that the up-country mills, as a wholo, 
are at least as well equipped as Bombay to take advantage of the bounty 
and that it will not improve the position of the Bombay mills relativo to 
that of those in other centres. 

My colleagues have, in my view, doalt too cursorily with the difficulties 
presented by the insufficiency of raw material in India itself suitable for 
spinning counts of ovor 30s. We have stated in our Report the extent to 
which cotton suitable for such counts is available in India ancl have pointed 
out that the Bombay industry, for whose benefit the subsidy is mainly 
proposed, is at no special advantage in respect of it. It is, on the other 
hand, at some disadvantage as compared with Ahmedabad in respect of 
the Broach crop and at a distinct disadvantage as compared with the 
mills in Southern India in respect of the Cambodia crop. Any develop* 
mqnt in the direction of spinning higher counts in Bombay must, therefore s 
mean an increased use of Amrican and African cotton. However desirable 
tbia may be in the interest of the Bombay mill industry, I consider it 
questionable whether it is desirable that it should be encouraged by tho grant 
of a bounty which would be met, in part, by the cultivator of Indian cotton 
in the form of an increase in duty on such imported cloth as ho may use. 

I attach considerable importance to the objection that the proposed 
bounty would deprive the raillowner, who has alreay embarked on the spinn¬ 
ing of higher counts, of much of the advantage ho has derived or may dorivo 
from so doing. There are already a fow mills which are spinning higher 
counts on a much larger scale than is contemplated by tho proposed scheme. 
The proportion in one successful upcountry mill of spindles employed on 
counts above 30s is as high as feur-sevenths. While tho managing agents of 
such mills will bo in a position to obtain a bounty of fifteen per cent, of their 
production they will in regard to the reminder of it find themselves in com¬ 
petition with the subsidised product of their own aDd other mills. 

The effect of the subsidy would be very unequal. Certain centres such 
as Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras and Madura would bo in a position to 
take greater advantage of it than othors such as Cawnpore and Delhi, Ifc 
would also work unequally as between mills in the same centre.' Managing 
agents who control large mills or groups of mills would bo able to take 
greater advantage of it that those who control smaller mills as they would 
be in a better position to effect the changes which would bo necessitated 
by the transition to higher counts and to work the full percentage of spindles 
necessary to earn the bounty. My colleagues consider that inequality of 
advantage is inseparable from any scheme of protection, whether in the form 
pf an import duty or of a bounty. Even if that is admitted, I am still of 
opinion that direct State aid which works to the advantage of a section of an 
industry only is undesirable, 

The grant of the proposed bounty would accentuate the tendency on the 
part of Indian mills to spin higher counts of yarn than the quality of the 
cotton warrants, a tendency which was the subject of unfavourable comment 
in evidence v.e received. The result is inferior yarn and doth aud dis- 
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MbIs at P resont spinning 30s. weft yarn would bo tempted 
to spin 32s. or even 34s. yarn without altering their mixing. 

nnif i, 0 would load to inefficient working. The smallest efficient 

BnffirfcJt * i s °J 10 preparation and fifteen por cent of the spindles are not 
•_,i\ 1 0 deid with the output of this where the plant consists of 30,000 
wmitl 01 0SS * Tbe . r0sult would » therefore, bo that the smaller mills 

? r ^ n a Proportion only of a preparation on the cotton required for 

would bo upset cownts and the balance, between the two processes 

Rn : nf1 u c tb ® b ? UI % m granted on the basis of the output of fifteen per cont 
AnomirL^fi? f ° r - fipinuiug C0 « nta ° f 32s. and over, the result would ba to 
tS? Iff tho spinning of counts of or very near 32s. as it would bo on those 

cost of nr^ 1 ? aX f 1 * mUm amounfc °* the bounty could be earned at the minimum 
S f If .^0 bounty is granted on the average number of 

spindle/ c 6 no incentive to securing the maximum production per 

Administrative Difficulties. 

eubsiclv ! J^ V ° , St 1 Cd> • tho difficulfcioa in the way of administering tho 
view is the 1,-f b ® in . supera ble. A grave objection to the subsidy, in my 
thar^hV T t0nal , lDSpecfci0n8 which would be necessary to ensure 
referred to^toKtl 7^ C .° U M lts ° f yarn w0rO aa statcd * colleagues, have 
in Queensland whicl if ,0 ! lmUar and even moro oIaborato scheme is in force 
attempt has ? r3S awar0 ’ tho only countr y iu which an 

manner proposed* Thf tQ . . subaidls ® tbe cottoa textile industry, in the 
new industry imt tk * bo , co “ on textile industry iu Qeensland is an entirely 

the 3 ot s Di ndZ“ b0r 2f mi ” 8 iB v8r * sraal! « 80 £* ‘hat 

the world’s spindle- lift, \ n . thcn ! 13 I10t shown separately in any return of 
an iWtanf di^J h ° h J haV0 bo6n able to P"*”* There is further 

Und and that propose^ClndiiT Th iS '? 6 ?°? in ‘ 4 “ e “ s ‘ 

a graduated scalel l ’ Tbe bounty in Queensland is given on 

inducewent to^amiU to^retim. counts “P^s. There is thus no 

order to earn the bounty. ' gbor counts fcban fcbose actually spun in 

My oolleacuefk * Dufcy ° n Cottol1 Manufactures. 

cent duty on all importJof cotton man^f ! mp0Elfci< ! n °* an add itional four per 
order to provide the ^ :8 * 1 ^rJ^an yarn, mainly in 

higher counts. As I do not acres tb5 6 J m l u * ate fcbe production of yarn of 
desirable, it follows that I am unable tf 0 * a s ^ mu ^ us * s necessary or 
in the present eleven per cont duty I be inTfi J hatau aU-rouud increase 
substantial all-round increase t that duty SShf* ^ ° bj8Ction3 to a 
in our report appear to mo to apply whatever tfc? baV ° be ° U stafced at ieugth 
addition. Itiis, therefore, unnecessary £^ dfscus^ Af Rln0U ? t ° f the Proposed 
argument advanced in favour of , TJ'IT* at any lGu « tb the secobdar 3 - 
tnat it would afford relief againat the ll TT* in tbG duty, namelv 
production and falling prices Mv flllo mal ^«stment between / 
they advance for a* LT 

by the undoubted temporary handicap imposed ^ Ih?" "5 stren 6‘hened 
stab lisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. which has rendered tb« „ m n" stiry b ? ‘he 
y tho disparity between prices and wages more acuto P °T b ?I wenl ®d 

* 1 would merely 
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point out ^hat it has not been established that tho problem presented by 
the disparity between prices and wages is pronounced except in Bombay 
our examination of the cost of production statements as well as much 
evidence adduced before us has shown that thero is no respect in which 
the disadvantages of Bombay as compared with other centres are more 
apparent than in its high labour costs and it has not been shown that tho 
present level of wages is an undue burden on the industry in any centre 
other than Bombay. Even if the estimate of tho direct disadvantage to 
the industry, due to the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. as from 4 to 
6 per cent according to tho price of cotton is accepted, it must, I con¬ 
sider, be held that the greater part of this has been rectified by the abolition 
of tho excise duty. It is unnecessary to labour this point. The con- 
nextion between the level of wages in Bombay and the abolition of tho 
excise duty is sufficiently obvious from the fact that the atfcompt to 
reduco wages in Bombay at the end of 1925 was abandoned when the oxciso 
duty was abolished. 

No all round increase in the duty affords any solution to the main 
problem before the Bombay industry, that of meeting the increasing compe¬ 
tition of mills in other centres. The complexity of the problems with 
which we have been confronted has b:en very greatly enhanced by the 
disparity between the conditions in Bombay and other centres. We have 
pointed out, in Chapter III, that the demand for protection has not been so 
earnestly pressed from other centres as it has beon from Bombay. 
It is, I think, unquestionable that there wculd have been no demand for 
protection at all had it not been for the depression in Bombay. If the 
demand for protection in any form is admitted, as we havo admitted it 
in the case of unfair foreign competition, tho problem is therefore to 
devise a measure of protection which will assist the Bombay industry, 
will impose the minimum burden on tho consumer and will not, at the 
same time, give the industry in other centres assistance of which it 
doss not really stand in need. The problem is an insoluble ono, but tho 
nearest approach to its solution is provided by protection against unfair 
foreign competition, the effect of which on prices is felt by the whole industry 
though the direct effect is much more severely felt in Bombay than it is 
elsewhere. Wo are agreed that an industry may legitimately ask for protec¬ 
tion against unfair foreign competition beyond what is accorded to it by any 
existing revenue duty. The unfair competition in the present instances 
arises from inferior labour conditions and the measure of protection should, 
therefore, be that which is required to offset the advantages derived from 
these. We have estimated the advantages derived by the Japanese industry 
from double-shift working at 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture 
of yarn and cloth. We have further given figures which show that, if a 
reasonable return on capital is included in the cost of production, this 
advantage, owing to the fact that the economies secured by double-shift 
working are obtained on twice the output, is increased to about 10 por cent for 
yarn and 12 per cent for cloth. I do not. attach tho same importance to these 
figures as do my colleagues. It appears to me impossible to assess quantitative¬ 
ly the advantages derived by the Japanese industry in this respect. Further, 
the addition of a reasonable return on capital to actual manufacturing costs 
introduces problems of the utmost complexity in regard to the correct 
h'Mit. which should be adopted for the capitalisation of an industry which 
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has been so long established as the cotton textile industry. The basis 0 ? 
tho calculations, the results of which are given above, is present replace¬ 
ment values,^ but it appears to mo that there is insufficient justification for 
adopting this basis for tho industry in Bombay where, owing to municipal 
restrictions, no new mills can bo erected. Whatever view may be taken 
m regard to this, I hold that the maximum duty which can be justified is 
one which will offset the actual advantage per pound of yarn or per pound 
ox cloth manufactured, derived from double shift working in Japan. This, 
it is most important to note, is all that was asked for in this respect by 
tho Bombay mill industry. 

Differential Duty Suggested. 

I, therefore, recommend the imposition of a differential duty of 4 per 
cont on all cotton manufactures importod into India from Japan, to bo 
imposed at tho earliest date from which such a duty can b) imposed with 
reference to tho terms of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1905. For 
the reasons given by my colleagues, I further recommend that this should 
lm P?. . until the end of the period for which they have recommended 

loan.™ r £ en0ral dutiy ’ fchat is until tho end ol tha financial year 
, 1 * 1 , 16£dl "se, as fully as they do, the objections to imposing an en¬ 

hanced duty on yarn, even though it is a differential duty against one 
° ,? n y ’ * can 800 no logical ground for distinction between yarn 

m .*5* . ' v °uld point out that the argument they have advanced in 

3v thnti r h Pr ° P0Sa !° r an aU r ° UDd inCr0aS6 iD tt0 duty Cloth, 
effect on on n° r0CO ? t hQav y. f all i n the price of cotton should render its 
held that a turner ^perceptible, applies enquafly to yarn. It may be 
industry m ® l ? ntla J duty of four per cent is so small that it will give the 

UQfair competition. It must be 
yarn ard of elevnn lfc 18 10 addlt,oa to :in existing duty of five per cent, on 

text le indastrv , P ° r CGnfc ° n cloth * Tba history of Indian cotton 
per cent h™ n*™ ^ Oreovor ’ furnishes convincing proof that a duty of four 
pei cent has never boon regarded as inappreciable. 

disad^nCe whil ,° Ufc fchafe their Proposal obviates the 

differential duty against Tanann 1S0 • ^ tbat imposition of a 

of the Anglo-Japanese fW ft ^ ould necessitate the abrogation 

retaliation against exports fUr^T 01 !'°f V* 06 aud tbafc fchia lead to 

in the roport that the difficulHA^i *?• J . apa ! 1, Tb ba3 a } so b0QU pointed out 
Japannose Convention could ho n> a . rr . lv i ng the oxistonco of the Anglo- 
the same time be proteoteH & " d tha . industry could at the 

Bition of a general duty, if an additional f , CJ . mpi5tltilon > without the itnpo- 
manufaotures from all countrie, outsMe the on «•*»« 

which from countries othor than Janrn -ir ft . E ' uls i Empire, the imports of 
that this would, in effect, amount to Imperial 1 “p My colloa « lt0s hold 

broader questions of commercial policy th-incan*'he , Pr ?' oranco a »d thus raise 
as ours, I am in entire agreement^vrith ri" ^ 8 with b y such a Board 

cf tho industry bofore ^ OnV^' 3 P ? nt ' Our eoneern 
established that the industry is suffering from n^f 0 • t ^ loso {acta it has been 
extent of that competition docs not .justify „„ inorsM. 00 ”®^! 1 ' 011 but that ‘hs 
of duty boyond four per oent. Wo aro a> ro-d f„ i'' pr030nt level 
this amount would givo the industry on aunmniab?. ' that a duty of 

i um at, one with my colleague in holding that it SVls™^ 
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an opinion whether the disadvantages to the cotton textile industry, arising 
from unfair foreign competition, outweigh the advantages wbiph accrue 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention, especially in view of 
the fact that, as six months notice has to bo given of intention to terminate 
it, more than six months of the period of two and a half-years during 
which conditions of labour in Japan will, so far as can at present be foreseen, 
remain sufficiently inferior to tho30 in India to iustify a differential duty 
must necessarily elapse before such a duty can bo imposed.. Nor is it for 
us to express an opinion whether the object aimed at, which is the protec¬ 
tion of the industry against unfair foreign competition, could better be 
secured by the imposition of an additional duty on cotton manufactures 
from countries outsido the British Empire. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the latter course would have the advantage that only a vorv small 
additional proportion of the import would be affected. The imports of 
yarn from countries outside the British Fmpiro and Japan in 1925-26 
amounted to 2T million pounds or 4 per cent of the total, and those of 
piece-goods to 56 million yards or 3*5 per oent of the total. It would further 
enable immediate assistance to be given to tho industry whereas, in any 
evonfc, no differential duty could be imposed against Japan for a period of 
six months and possibly considerably longer. It would also avoid the 
cm. plication which arisos from tho fact that there are other countries such as 
China and the United States of America in which conditions of. labour iii 
respect of tho employment of female labour at night are inferior to those 
in India and which should, therefore, logically be included in any scheme of 
differential duties imposed on this ground. The competition of these 
counties is not severe but tho figures we have given in paragraph 44 show 
that, when 6table conditions are restored in China, competition from that 
country may easily become so. In this connection, it cannot bo overlooked 
that there are 45 mills in China which are owned by Japanese, bo that a 
differential duty against Japan might well lead to increased imports from 
China. 

The proposal submitted by my colleagues have the advantage over that 
submitted above than they more that provide the funds required for the 
expenditure involved by recommendations, othor than that for the grant of 
tho bounty, which have my entire support. An additional duty of four 
per coot on oottou manufactures from Japan would yield about Rs. 50 lakhs 
on tho basis of the figures for 1925-26. An additional duty against Japan 
would undoubtedly lead to a fall in this figure, and, as the estimated cost 
oi tho remission of tho duty on machinery and mill stores alone is Rs. 50 
lakhs, there would thus be some loss of revenue under this head as well as 
expenditure on carrying out the other proposals enumerated in paragraph 107 
of the Report which would have to be mot from other sources, 
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Indian Debate in the Lords 

H 0 U S E 0 F L 0 RD S — 3 0 TH M ARC H 1 9 2 7 . 

In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord OLIVIER asked the Secretary of 
State for India to give the House information with regard to matters of immediate 
interest in public affairs in India, and in particular with regard to the prospects 
of any steps being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of 
further constitutional change; also as to the agreement recently arrived at bet¬ 
ween the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of In¬ 
dia with regard to the position of Indians in the Union, as to the continued 
detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924, and as to the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rating of the rupee; and 
moved for papers. 

He noticed that in a recent speech the noble earl had said it was yet too early 
for hint to pronounce on the success or failure of the present Constitution. He 
(Lord Olivier) did not know that it would ever be early enough for the noble Earl 
to express an opinion on the success or failure of the present Constitution in India, 
but he had no doubt that he had formed in his own mind an opinion on the 
success or failure of the very well-intentioned and sincerely conceived constitu¬ 
tional experiment in that Dependency. Although that Constitution was good 
enough as a stop-gap, it was one which the longer it worked the less satisfaction 
it gave, and, seeing that they had now arrived at the third electoral period of the 
probationary period of the Constitution, it behoved the Government to consider 

Constitution* 0 ^ next ste P * n t ie direction of possible modification of the 

\ ! ’ c noble earl in the same speech had gone on to say that if the con stitu- 
T ,. a ex P eri nient was not in every respect happily conceived, it did equip 
runns to show that in concert with ourselves they could frame a better Constitu- 

ion, and we could contribute our part to the framing of that better Constitution, 
was extremely difficult to understand what exactly was in the noble Earls mind. 
' c . in L. ,e ' v any project affording Indians by invitation or otherwise an 
tP‘, r u n'ty of showing that they could frame, in concert, a better Constitution '■ 

«... '-as trie right interpretation of the noble lord’s observations it was a matter 
of very great importance. 

ourselves^ 1 * ^ lrlcenlieatl > Secretary of State for India.—I said in concert with 

Alternative To A Statutory Commission. 

no ODDortuniK^p ^ working of the present Constitution in India gave 
? xC P pt b y the appointment of a Special Committee of the Legisla- 
^ i *r Constltotlon -making. That duty was by statute entrusted 10 
he \JiTiS‘fl l P l -' a , ment after appointment of a Statutory Commission. What 

Statutor • r ' lC1 - 1 ^ 0m 1 ' e 110,116 Earl was whether there was any alternative to a 
events of ( ?. 0rnr P ls * 10n - The noble Earl had said further in his speech that the 


events of ti» 1 V ^an naa saia lurltter m ms speech that the 

sections of • m0ptKs Prided some encouragement that the saner 

than to continue 1 inlntlla were realizing that we were asking for nothing better 
that a much sa ner An heUc and . fr . ien dly partnership. He entirely agreed 

„ _ mUC»% moro nmmic nit ^ _ < * - 


that a much saner An 1 tlC ai ^ friendly partnership. He entirely agreed 
a, one eoul; ?“ c r h “^°f r ^! s,n 5 ««>W was being pursued as far 

towards the possibiiitJ If SIS! 1 botK m 'he Legislative Assembly and elsewhere 
not be said 1 thata£ s "« of"! f 5 P reSCT,atIvi = >»«t,tation».in India. It could 
form of the House lladVen induk^??n h^n e “°", ab j °PP osltion or abuse of the 
of the Legislative Assembly so Sessions 

espressmns of the noble earl were likely to be imemeted^ But «*« 

d ' aD! tl,ought w « their **• In HieuRmorlnduml-hkhih? 
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Government had issued on China they stated that the time had come for the 
powers to recognize that Chinese nationalism preferred to manage, its own affairs 
and not to have them managed under the tutelage, however wisely devised, of 
the European powers. That was very much on the lines of what the Indian 
Nationalist Party were striving for. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
smoothness with which things had gone in the Legislative Council or Assembly 
was to be taken as any adumbration of moderation of the unanimous demand of 
all parties, whether Moslem, Hindu, or Swarajist, for a progressive advance 
towards the establishment of a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. 

Desire for a Concordat. 

The leaders and more intelligent spokesmen of both the Moslem and Hindu 
Parties desired to come to some concordat in order that constitutional progress 
might be made on a firm basis. In the last few days a real and genuine move¬ 
ment had been seen in the direction of establishing a basis for settling the,vexed 
question how the rights of minorities were to be dealt with. He asked whether 
there was any prospect of any steps being taken in preparation for the consider¬ 
ation of further constitutional change. Time was running out and an enormous 
amount of preliminary preparation would be needed. The agreement recently 
arrived at between the South African Government and the Government of India 
with regard to the position of Indians in the Union seemed to him reasonable 
and fair to both parties, and he considered it an Imperial event of the greatest 
promise. The continued detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance 
of 1924 was a source of continual trouble in India,, Did the Secretary for India 
think it was possible to go on very much longer with some of these cases, exerci¬ 
sing a continuous preventive detention, or was there any hope that within a short 
period the present operations of the Ordinance would practically expire by 
exhaustion ? 

There had been a vote in the Legislative Assembly on the proposal to stabilize 
the rupee at is. 6d. when the . Government had obtained a small majority. The 
effect of a ratio ot is. 6d. as distinct from one of is. 4d. was always to favour the 
importer of goods from England into India and to penalize the producer in India 
of goods that had to be sold in that country or sent to England. There was an 
immense amount of feeling in India that the general interests of the Indian 
producer had been sacrificed to the financial interests of the Government. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Earl of BIRKENHEAD): My Lords, 
I am grateful to the noble Lord for affording me. this CDportunity of attempting to 
pivr- your Lordships a survey of the present situation in India. Some nine months 
have elapsed sinee I last reviewed in general Indian affairs and, although I am 
well aware that many of your Lordships follow with attentive and instructed 
interest such accounts—-and they are not inconsiderable nowadays—as the Press 
provided of day to dav happenings in India, I think that it may be of advantage, 
even to those of your Lordships who have had personal experience of the problems 
of Indian politics and administration and are consequently well qualified to assign 
their relative values to the tendencies indicated by events, if I attempt to place 
the component elements of the somewhat bewildering panorama of this large 
fraction of the Empire in the perspective which, from my reading of con- 
emporary history and from the large volume of information which it is my daily 
duly to receive, appears to me to be just. 

The noble Lord has asked me to deal specifically with a number of somewhat 
diverse points, all I admit of importance ; and I propose endeavour to include 
them all within my survey, if not necessary in the order which he adopted. Let 
me begin by reminding your Lordships that, since I last addressed you, India 
Mas passed through the third General Election of the 1919 Constitution. No 
very detailed information has yet reached me of the number of voters who went 
to the polls but I can at least say that there was no dearth of candidates of 
ability, that the polls were conducted without disorder, and that the electors 
showed, on the whole, a distinctly greater interest in the exercise of their 
suffrage" than on the two previous occasions. How far this increased interest 
was due to other causes than a realisation of the'issues at stake and of the 
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SS.VpHilQsopUy underlying the use of a vote, I cannot even guess. But it 
°J~ d , e . foo “ s1 ' *? pretend that electoral politics in India have yet emerged in 
’ a beyond the individual and personal appeal, or that Party politics, as we 
1nhpi c 1Ve *i m ’ are not a conception of the future. It is true that Party 

r-fovtJ\ le therc ’ and tliat within the Legislatures groups have formed and 
ec V, named and renamed themselves, coalesced and disintegrated, in 
nrinC’nU a--1° SCOpic complexity. I can, however, discern no sharp line of 
wk? -1? ?i dlVlding and distinguishing them, nor perhaps can this will be otlier- 
at the present stage of constitutional development. 

One Broad Issue. 

thpr(?w!,ml\u Ue regard to tl,ese limitations, it is none the less true to say that 
the -Win?? the 0c< : asioa of tUese last Elections one broad issue which confronted 
Profess^ 0r n s “ nameI y> whether their choice should fall upon a candidate who 
Party unril r?r!Ilri ne i Who repudiated, the main principle associated with the 
the Election knov ? . as S j vara J lsts - As Your Lordships are aware, 

of statesmanship-3 brought into the forefront of Indian politics a conception 
expressed mv innK’i? appea _?■ which to intelligent men I have more than once 
several times in snppV° under ? tand * T lte n °b le Lord, my predecessor, has 
followers of ti„> Q peech . and writin £ claimed that the position attained by the 
Elections of it cree £ in most of thc Councils as result of the 

Opposition Event 1 16 U - em t0 - be regarded and treated as the Constitutional 
This k S n S liavem . my judgment proved this claim to be misconceived, 
bases of P irtv ^oJ'fn ° CC ? S10 t, or , - a Philosophic examination of the theoretic 
dissent from ^he Do^hinn ti 13 ? 1 that none of >' our Lordships would 

Opposition ?s to E t S at} although ’ doubt, the main function of an 
pre-supposcs acceptance’ hi wi ry .conception of Government and Opposition 
which Aey function anH ? l .^ e of . tlie framework of Constitution within 

Parliaraem^y s^ernmem ' ^'J M 8 ' Without this postulate thc forms of 
this postulate which as !,,We, !j P -, y , lni1 meaningless, and it was the denial of 
Their policy was to endeavour«^.& formed the the Swarajist creeds. 

within the Councils 1 '_tills ic n ,,' T'Otm continuous and consistent obstruction 

manifesto of 102 W‘to miu” 0 my Phrase but the ‘ipsissima verba’ of the Party’s 
why? Because' > Parhampnf C g0v ?f n m. ent through die Councils impossible.” And 
taken towards resDonsihL decided in 1919 that the bold step forward then to be 
a stage in the advance £°' einm ^ut could not for the time being be more than 

authorityonthen .rt nf th- d sllouldnot consummate a complete abdication of 
from the present cbmni r country. I am not so rash as to attempt to predict 
during the next thr| p ° sm ° n of the Councils the probable course of their actions 
grounds for hone th-u ii.J but ,* t,m .k it is not unduly optimistic to discern 
ngid Swarajist 1 ^* Lt tenle and reactl onary character of the creed of the 
to not a few of i ts former^xpSnerns 6 " 1 t0 lndia ” intelligence generally, and indeed 

j A Change of Name. 

ed by a°maiori!? n L th m *e last Session of the Indian National Congress dedd- 
instructive o iLl° p . ast P? hc y of the Swarajist Party, but k is 

favour Of the tide nV.Tr that t ,C Swarajist Party has now discarded its title in 
pecome durin, ,i?i , Congress pa^ty,” thereby perhaps advertising (what had 
i n dve Past has n „ ®, last , few X ear:i increasingly obvious) that the Congress, which 
and numbered within its fold practically every Indian of character 

nf M tl0nal » ,> tor it 1“ no Ion g er entitled to arrogate to itself the description 
atrtJSlu?* 1 * 1 offid °f, en "? crct that ^ decision to decline the responsibility 
frnm 8 ll 0 Warr ant an 1 1 ? e 1 rovmces where the Swarajists were in sufficient 

Province with anies where^thif l ° aSSUmf ^ ° r t0 SUpP rt lhe Ministr y forme <i 
is no sccrt great s^ardin , , was not tUe ca5e ’ was received in more that one 

Swaraifsts hi ^ a,1 > £t? g ni 0l - kei J rt by U ' e locM adl 'erent S ; white it 

that most of 51 been burned in a - fa - Ct ’ , that thoi , e who P rofess a »d call themselves 
Slof tlle So-called f. d !n diminished numbers to nearly every Council, and 

^ponsivists and Independents who are now to be 
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found in appreciable numbers in all the Councils are persons who, having hitherto 
marched under the Swarajists banner, have declined any longer to bind themselves 
to a programme of barren and naked obs truction. 

One tangible effect of this situation is that in two Provinces—Bengal and 
the Central Provinces—where, after the Elections of 1923, the Swarajists had been 
returned in sufficient strength to put a stop to the machinery provided by the Act 
of 19*9 for transfering to the control of Ministers responsible to the Councils an 
important section ot the administration, the Governors have now found it possible 
to appoint a Ministry, and in both places there are distinct indications that the 
Ministry can count on the requisite Parliamentary support. Your Lordships 
have no doubt observed that about ten days ago a formal vote of “ No confidence” 
m the Bengal Ministry was rejected by a decisive majority. 

Hindu-Muslim Tension. 

Here, my^ Lords, die peculiar difficulties which have beset the Governor of 
Bengal in finding Hindu and Moslem leaders willing to co-operate, bring me to 
a topic with which, at the noble Lord’s especial request, I dealt in some detail 
on the last occasion I answered a similar question—the rivalry and antagonism 
of Hindu and Moslem. I wish that I could report to your Lordships that this 
matter gives ground for less anxiety, and for less constant watchfulness on the 
pait oi the authorities responsible for the preservation of peace and order, than 
was the case when I spoke here nine months ago. Unfortunately I can make no 
such report, though I am glad to think that the situation is in some places less 
acute than it was last summer. Only three weeks ago bigoted intolerance—and 
I characterise impartially in those terms the attitude of those who rigidly insist 
on the playing of music at times and in places which give ground for offence, 
and ot those who no less rigidly object to it in circumstances when objection 
has not in the past been made—bigoted intolerance, i say, led to a clash 
between large parties of Hindus and Moslems at a remote village in Bengal, 
Winch the police were forced, with no small loss of life, to end by the use of 
urearms. i hough there have not been of late disorders on a scale comparable 
with those which disgraced the streets of Calcutta in the spring and summer of 
la^i >ear, the instance I have cited is only one of four serious collisions which 
have occurred at various places within the last six months. 

Almost more disquieting to my mind than these crude manifestations of mob 
intolerance are the jealousies and suspicions of Hindu and of Moslem leaders in 
the field of politics, for if the leaders are incapable, or not desirous, of subordi¬ 
nating sectarianism to nationalism, the prospects of growth among their less 
enlightened followers of that spirit of reasonable accommodation which is the life¬ 
blood of political progress, can hardly be regarded as encouraging. I have no 

desire to dilate again upon this problem—a problem the solution of which can be 

found by no one but Indians themselves—but I must be permitted to observe that 
until those who contend that India is at this moment the rightful and competent 
arbiter of her own destiny can lay the spectre of sectarian violence, their conten¬ 
tion must necessarily fail to appeal' with conviction to unprejudiced minds. 
Whether the discussions to which the noble Lord referred, which were reported a 
few days ago from Delhi as having been initiated by certain Mahomedan Leaders, 
as to the feasibility of surrendering the separate Moslem electorates which form 
part of the present political structure, and as to the conditions upon which this 
change might be considered, will come to fruition and prove, as they well might 
to have in them the seeds of a solvent for this “ malaise,” I have little means of 
judging—no more than any one of your Lordships—but I shall watch with atten¬ 
tion the development of this most interesting indication of the moment of Indian 
political thought. 

A Promising Situation, 

I should, however, be giving a false impression if my observations hitherto 
have led your Lordships to suppose that I see only shadows on the picture. I say, 
though not without some hesitation, that the political outlook as the result of the 
last elections aided by the fortunate outcome, to which the noble Lord very gene¬ 
rous y reared, of the recent negotiations between representatives of the South 
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Indian Governments, on which I shall have something to say in a 
Pir.r^ / 1S ff 0ne 0i no sma ^ promise. I shall not go further than that somewhat 
i„„„! utterance takes me. Indeed, I am conscious that some not inexperienced 
win" ti . ' v ? u ; d Vlew w }th unbelief even that degree of optimism. I have followed, 
rWtr> i't C .°^ e .uttention I was bound to give to it, the Session of the newly- 
ti.p a C , a V Ve Assemb] y which has just closed, and in specially mentioning 
ot \ sse ^ly I must not be taken to have overlooked the proceedings of the 
inpvi/-i^ 1 ?i 0t eSS lm P ortant . Chamber of the Indian Legislature : it is, however, 
bodv wK’i that . one ’ s attention at this juncture should be chiefly directed co that 
th/' ! re P r . esents the more recent choice of its constituents, and which by 

ppnprii ot . lts .constitution, should indicate more directly the trend of the 
g enerai mass of poll tical opinion. 

inrlip-,t ie f 1 n 1 ^ re - S ^- ons * bave g a ’ ned bom this scrutiny I should find it difficult to 
But lPt ™ Wlthm time I am entitled to expect your Lordships’attention, 
has been S enera bse by saying that, while I admit that the tone of the debates 

the Govpmmni^whole, free from bitterness ; that relations between members of 
outside the Hnn!p° f In ? I4 \ and , the °PP ositl °n have been friendly both inside and 
f ind, sometime* C i ’ and "'liile, finally, the Government of India has been able to 
sidered policies J extrc, nely narrow majorities, sufficient support for their con- 
importance V Pf t CUre tU< ; dcfeat of tlieir opponents upon issues of first-class 
I have said hefcrJ Canaot b . ut tIiat tbe position, even to-day, lacks stability, 
before remim^a ’tj 1 Say Jt a § ain now ’ that b y the co-operation which I have 
that the GovermLL ;£• Tc mean , se i' vile acceptance of any and every proposition 
verdict nf t / n ^ 1 . en . t . tbmb bt to submit to the scrutiny of the debate and to the 
occasion trnbf^T ,! * ,0n L,st * As the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, found 
“ The <T 4 7 aXcracy?s pa". ” ° CC:,Si ° n '° Indian Le * isIa,ure : 

Responsive Co-Operation. 

thosf wl,n m tm S ^ f00lish waste endeav our to find a point of approach to 

^rve the?nte^L S rf C fi ed - ed m P ers \ ,adin & themselves that they still continue to 
gress creed °/ c ? unt *7 b ^ putting mto practice the orthodox Con- 

of distiSwL d th. b r , ar r Se lr °! n th J dlfficult y the past Session has presented 
of that creed lnd Wi°f Spee ? 1 and 7 te between the hide-bound adherents 
the presem a« n “ l0se r ate P r °f e: »sors of it who claim to have been returned to 
?lr<&£^ f S lowers ,°f pwn individual consciences. I S'? 

mevitablv '»n • a r Indlan .Politics in the mass are still largely, perhaps 

have been in 1 ab f ir personalities, but I am loath to beiieve that those men v\ho 

CenTal J ^ by thdr T^y-en to represent their 

10 extent' Ca "i Car, i y ,nde P endence of judgment and action only 
* ei utimentsa° j f P ,V diatmgt . ke colours 01 a particular Leader while echoing his 
Lobby. Still L -, 0Wmg , hlr P 011 ever y Im portant occasion into the Division 
Sl §ns,'and from d ? P -5 $Uch d,sc ? ura 2 ementsi » 1 maintain that I do see clearer 
Phraseology 0 f ? M r lder a ^ a - of that “responsive co-operation” (to borrow the 
ls . tndispensablv^p°litiaans themselves) between British and Indian which 

without prejudL ?? ed /°,' enable 1 i thC beSt mm ^ of both races 10 think out 
myself can senn.’ f?p. test * n & problems confronting them, and failing which * 
n see no solid hope of progress. ° l 


turn 


The Bengal Detenues. 


my ob Serva nowjo the second of the topics upon which the noble Lord invited 
Sff» of a n^n ® co ntmued detention in goal, or under restraint of a S 
the P n^V>-» of P. erso ? s in the Bengal Presidency. I do not intend on 
Vicerov t Lord w as ° examil ? e the grounds upon which the Government of which 
in-,. 'A to e nact tbp « member decided to authorise the noble Marquess, the lne 
MupS H? an «arti« B ' nga Criminal Law Amendment Ordinancl of On* 

declion H S I Lave de.-lt fullywdh.hi. .natter in yourLord, 

whatever lute t . ,, P la, n-as was, indeed, apparent from my own 

my prima faciVu support the certification of the Act of iQ2q~that 
prejudice against legislation of this character (and I 
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have never either disguised or dissembled it,) I considered that the action of 
His Majesty’s late Government and of the Government of India in assuming and 
using these unusual and drasie powers was completely justified. 

I shall assume, therefore, for my present purpose a general acceptance of 
the decisive fact that in 1924 there was existing, and had existed for some years 
in Bengal, an organised conspiracy for the commission of revolutionary crime : I 
shall assume a further general acceptance of the tact that the authorities respon¬ 
sible for the preservation of life and the maintenance of order in the Bengal 
Presidency found themselves unable to accept responsibility for the performance 
of their task unless they were enabled by process of law to deprive the known 
leaders and organisers of this conspiracy of the freedom to pursue their 
criminal activities, by segregating them alike from their fellow’s and from 
their potential victims. The noble Lord does not, indeed he cannot, with 
due regard to his personal responsibility in this matter, question these 
premises. He has put his case with great moderation and it is my duty to 
give him as far as I can an answer alike full and candid. 

I am asked, and reasonably asked, what is io be the end of this policy of 
detention? Are we, with our high judicial traditions, to contemplate the indefinite 
detention in gaol, or even under less irksome forms of restraint, of a large number 
of the educated youth of Bengal ? Let me assure your Lordships that, pursuantly 
to the pledge which 1 gave to the best part of that year I have been putting these 
question.- insistently to myself and for several months I have been in constant 
consultation with the Government of India as to the answer we are to give, having 
regard to our responsibilities and those of the Bengal Government lor the pro¬ 
tection of the life and property of the inhabitants of the Province. 

Your Lordships will not expect me to disclose to you the details of these 
discussions, but, in view of the admitted conditions at the time when these powers 
of detention were last assumed, the question at issue really resolves itseit into 
this : Is the situation which admittedly necessitated the arrest of a number of 
persons in the autumn of 1924 in order to prevent the commission ot terrorist 
outrages, now, in the spring ol 1927, such that the release of all those persons 
can be contemplated with equanimity or allowed with safety ? In my judgment, 
after the most careful examination of which I am capable, even of individual cases, 
the release at this moment of all these persons from the restraint under which 
many of them have lain for a long period w’ould be attended by a risk of the 
recrudescence of murderous outrages for which I will not assume responsi¬ 
bility. And in making this assertion I claim that I am not easily deterred from 
a course otherwise proper because that course is attended by ri..ks. But 
this does not mean that I contemplate a policy of indefinite detention and that 
l return a blank non possumus to the noble Lord’s appeal. 

The New Policy. 

Let me state in some detail and in the plainest terms I can the policy at 
which) in consultation with myself, the Bengal Government and the Government 
of India have now arrived and which is now guiding and will continue to guide 
their actions. In order to do so I propose to read to your Lordships a statement 
not long, which was made publicly, with my declared concurrence, on behalf of 
the Government of India last week. It is as follows : 

“ The policy of the Government regarding those who have been detained 
under Regulation 3, or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, in connection 
with the Bengal revolutionary conspiracy, has been and still is that the deten¬ 
tion of no man should last longer than is essential in the interests of the public 
safety. The Government are convinced that a terrorist conspiracy is still in 
active existence, and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of the release of those about whom there is no reasonable doubt that 
they would utilise their liberty to resume their previous activities. They are, 
however, anxious to pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of indivi¬ 
duals whose conduct gives reason for hoping that they will not abuse their 
liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act provides for a considerable 
degree of elasticity in the treatment of those who are dealt with under it and 
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enable the Government to transfer from gaol to less strict forms of supervision 
persons whose past record and present conduct would not justify their uncondi¬ 
tional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to reside in a particular 
village or in their own home. The practical results of transferring men in this 
manner to village or home domicile are carefully watched, and the Government 
arc enabled to observe whether action taken is justified by events, and this to 
determine the possibility of the further extension of such action.” 

The noble Lord asked me upon this point a particular question. He said 
when you are releasing an individual upon the giving of an assurance, what is 
the use of examining his past record ? 

Lord Olivier : I put it the other way round. If you are only going to release 
a person when you are satisfied by the past record that he is not dangerous 
what is the use of asking for a promise ? 

The Earl of Birkenhead ; You form your judgment upon a combination of 
both considerations. The assurance for the future may possess a value quite 
different in the case of a man whose past record is good. Supposing for four¬ 
teen years a man’s record has been one of revolutionary •violence," it would 
naturally be tlie duty of the authorities to examine in a very different' spirit any 
assurance that he might give for the future. I cannot reallv see anv incon¬ 
sistency in the double test which has occasioned the anxiety of the noble Lord. 
However, it is proper that I should show what has been done in the direction of 
discriminating ^ ,e treatment of detenues. I may mention that out of 171 persons 

clcnlt with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the be-innin^ 
75 have been placed in village domicile and 13 in home domicile, while 26 have 
been released. The number now remaining in gaol of this class is 54. Of those 
arrested under Regulation 3, 31 were subsequently transferred to the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and are included in the figures just given. Sixteen 

at present remain m gaol under the Regulation. sixteen 

“ Village and Home Domicile.” 

tW ? an / a * alf montHs tlie Government of Bengal have issued. 

Art i t . ransfer , of 19 detenues from goal to village ot home domicile under 
,7* .1 ? nd bave released seven. The Government of India have also had 

under review the case of those who are still detained under Regulation 3. They 
me considering the case of one of these State prisoners on medical ground. In 
respect of four others they are satisfied that detention in gaol is no longer neces- 
a v and 1 !?ey are, therefore, cancelling the warrants under Regulation 3 so that 
Art bC - made to , br j n? them un ler Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

tW thr ULr'T t0 $*'1 t T ansfer to village domicile. It must be understood 
te in a l;,r u i tSof, J i5ac,ion - « in the conduct of the men 

Government. Tf it . on \ e d°micile, require the constant attention of the 

sniracy the Government will 1 * 515 ?‘l t ? ucb men are revertinpr to terrorist con- 

powers. That is our policy at tohlch^sTl l ° de - d , w,th . tUose men under their 
fullest and most mrnfni y " ,as ! I ,a Y e we have arrived after the 

is mv answer to the n nhi T ^’'deration of t.ie matter in all its aspects, and that 

l w i 1 Lords option on the policy involved, 
not „Ji" C reminded your Lordships that the exercise of powers of this kind is 
Died dv^tV' y ’ n Tiew ^ ca l ure m Indian administration. It was necessary for 

during the Wa?"Let*™” 5 ’^ tK ° S - * ow oper ? tin£r - to intern * number of persons 
amnestv of -11' i* me ai '*° remin d your Lordships that in T q-»o a yeneral 

abandonment LTmn olXIr 7 " ° n,< ' rcd <*»t it would result in rt e 

the con,pir.',cv\.;?revi l»oe proved fallacious^ 

checked tmtilLewtr wa^a^ta £7? flowed which was not 

altogether front the information in it. legislation. Even now—apart 

it must be sufficiently apparent even wTthe*'. 0 " °f * ,e penpal Government— 
at work. No longer ago than in Tamm v „f this ve"? two'inen 31 COM P lrac y » still 
the course of house-searches in Caleutfn in t mrs ' 1 were arrested in 

munition and thirteen cases of bombs, while Vbh n d ^' Contamed revolvers, am 
two other discoveries of a similar 
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tell your Lordships plainly that so long as the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India continue to advise me that the release from restraint of 
any given individual is likely on reasonable grounds of probability to lead to 
further outrage, I shall not attempt to set aside their judgment. I shall, on the 
contrary, support them. 

Indians in S. Africa. 

I turn now to a wholly unrelated subject — the outcome of the recent negoti¬ 
ations on the subject of Indians in South Africa. The noble Lord has referred 
to the Agreement recently reached between the Union Government and the 
Gavernment of India regarding the position of Indians in South Africa. I am 
placing in the library Two Papers, one containing an announcement made by 
the Government of India last month regarding the results of the Conference, and 
the other, a more detailed summary of the conclusions reached, which was laid 
before the Indian Legislature. I do not propose to review in detail the contents 
of the latter document, but merely to describe in the broadest outline the results 
attained. The two Governments have agreed to co-operate in a scheme of 
assisted emigration from South Africa ; the restrictive legislation introduced 
last year will not be proceeded with, and an agent of the Government of India 
will "be appointed in South Africa. I am not able to give the noble Lord with 
exactitude the information he asked for as to the stage which the arrangements 
have reached, but the matter is now the subject of discussion. Further, while 
the right of South Africa to maintain western standards of life has been recog¬ 
nised, the principle has been affirmed that Indians in South Africa who are 
prepared to conform to such standards should be enabled to do so. 

I have described the results of the Conference in the most general terms 
and with a deliberate economy of language,'for I am above all things anxious 
to give no colour to the belief that one side or the other has gained an advantage. 
There is no question of this. The settlement, which a year ago seemed impossi¬ 
ble, is an honourable one which does credit to both Governments, and was only 
brought about by the spirit of mutual forbearance and goodwill with which the 
two Delegations approached this most difficult question and by the resourceful¬ 
ness applied to the discovery of its solution. Great credit is due to Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla and to the other members of the Indian Delegation, and I would like, 
if I may, to pay a sincere tribute to the wisdom and the high statesmanship of 
General HerLog and his colleagues in very difficult circumstances. But apart 
from the many concrete difficulties that have been solved by these negotiations, 
the Agreement lias a higher value in that it marks in my judgment the beginning 
of a period of cordial co-operation and of more intimate and friendly relations 
between the two Governments. Each Government has come to appreciate the 
difficulties of the other ; mistrust and suspicion have been replaced by under¬ 
standing and goodwill, and the complete change of atmosphere that has been 
brought about is the best augury for the harmonious working of the Agreement 
and the adjustment of any difficulties that may arise in future. 

The Rating of the Rupee. 

Another matter on which the noble Lord seeks information is the policy of the 
Govt, of India in relation to the rating of the rupee. I should not have thought that 
there could be any misconception on this point. A Royal Commission, of which the 
majority of the members were representative of Indian interests, finding that the 
ae facto rate of exchange had been is. 6d. for some time and that a substantial ad¬ 
justment of prices to this ratio had been attained, recommended, with one' dissen¬ 
tient. that in the best interests of India the rupee should be stabilised in relation to 
gold at that rate. This recommendation was accepted by Government in advance 
of the other recommendations and a Bill designed to effect the change was intro¬ 
duced into the Assembly in August last. In deference, however, to the not 
unreasonable desire that the recommendations of the Commission should be dealt 
with as a whole, consideration of this measure was postponed until the present 
session. 

In the interval a further adjustment of prices to the is. 6d. rate has strength- 
ed the case for stabilisation at this ratio, but at the same time an agitation arose 
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in India in favour of a reversion to the old rate of 1st. 4I. Doubts have heen 
expressed as to the reality of this agitation. I cannot give a definite o.miion. 
It has been suggested that the movement was largely political. We need not, 
however, happily engage upon these speculations, for the Legislative .Assembly, 
by a narrow majority no doubt, has accepted the Commission’s recommends - 
tion. That this decision was wise there can be no doubt in instructed opinion, 
and 1 am convinced that any other decision would have been in the worst 
interests of India, involving as it would have done, the long and painful process 
of read ius men . of prices and wages to an entirely new level! As it is, stability 
of exchange has been attained and this cannot fail to benefit Indian finan%2 and 
Indian commerce. 

Of the other recommend 'tions of the Commission—notably those relating 
to tile cs ablishment of a gold bullion standard and the creation of a Reserve 
Bank, I need only say that following the announcement which T made to your 
Lordships last autumn a Bill has been introduced which will, after reference to 
a Select Committee, be considered later in the year. This Bill is a complicated 
one and.will require move careful consideration but pending its examination by 
the Indian Legislature your Lordships will Lordly expect me to review its pro- 
visions. 


The Indian Budget. 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without making a brief refer¬ 
ence to the budget. I do not propose to inflict upon the House a wearisome 
tevievv of the Revenue and Expenditure of the preseht and the coming year, 
i content myself rather.with stating the gratifying fact that for the fourth year 
m succession tne revised estimates disclose a substantial surplus. This surplus 
amounts to nearly three crores. In the coming year, on the existing basis of 
taxation and allowing tor Provincial contributions, a surplus of moreVy crores 
^« >c 1Pated . But although these successive surpluses, earned as they have 
fl /.> ie ni0St n .S lc } economy, afford evidence of the soundness of Ih lian 

finance they are particularly welcome as they make it possible to give effect to 

the policy of progressively extinguishing Provincial contributions. Few realise 
how injurious to the chances of the Constitution has been the burden of Provin- 
Cl f contributions, chilling, depressing and rendering almost impossible tile 
adequate discharge ot those social services that might have done so much to 
recommend the novel and difficult Constitution. 

Noble Lords are aware that when the Reforms were introduced, an adjust- 

v-ni* • °a VG ^ ei Vj e between the Central and the Provincial Governments was 

P lhal . to , Secure equilibrium between Revenue and Expenditure the 

\t?v totherpnifl'r to contrilmte m the aggregate 983 lakhs of rupees each 

cStributcd to^?mrli w vernmen r r , h ? un ler which the Provinces 

evident d?a vbackr l ^7^ nUe ; i° U ^^ m the circ,lf! - s ‘<ances inevitable, had very 
evident drawbacks. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, in-eed nhr-1 b rn 

record that Government should so direct its financial policy as to extinguish 1 these 
contr.but.ons at the earhest possible moment, an, this policy the GoyeaSnemof 
India have persistently pursued. ■ 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

In 1922-23 Bengal was relieved of its contribution of 6* Ht-bc ^ 
ycats later contributions amounting to 2no lakhs were nermanpntlw ■^ re , e 
apart from tlie temporarv relief of 50 lakhs given for on~ vear to tbr^ 
which had not benefited by the permanent relief then ‘given hi the fX? 
year a further permanent remission of 125 lakhs was made and 
s'and, the original figure of 988 lakhs has been reduced to c 4 ; Lblv * Thfc 1®°? 
surplus will, as an exceptional measure nnt i<» .,oa-i r ,a . I his year’s 
dance of debt but will ca“ L? forSd an for *? fe^lion or avoi. 

surplus for the comin< year "vdl enoWe the r,T E h " wlh ll ? e anticipated 
another 350 lakhs of these contributions and~ to remU^emporartl'v'’''for' 3 ” 6 " 11 ? 
on y, the balance of ,95 lakhs. Tire remainder of the suTZs v ll’h! .., 927 , 8 
to be used to meet ,n,t,al expenditure involved in the inau^mwSS „f Ihz nt 
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currency System and the setting up of the new Reserve L>anl. with ihe lesuli that 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the coming year will, unless we are unfortunate, 
balance. Noble Lords will thus see that next year the Provinces will be entirely 
relieved of.the obligation to con‘ribute to Central Revenues, a notable achieve¬ 
ment due to the courageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett has administered 
the finances of India. In the past India has enjoyed the services of a long line 
of gifted Ministers of Finance, and Sir Basil Blackett has worthily upheld the 

traditions of his predecessors. He has indeed deserved well of India. 

I have dealt at some length on this question of Provincial contributions, 

because of its reactions on the political situation, I believe that in the past the 

greatest of all impediments to the successful working of the retOims has been 
the want oi money. When we remember that since the Government of india Act 
was passed, new burdens have in many cases necessitated retrenchment, one 
cannot help sympathising with provincial Ministers. Even to tiled adrninistia- 
♦ors retrenchment is always painful and difficult. How much more difficult and 
I o\v discouraging the process must have been to those new to administration who 
undertook the responsibility of the Transferred Departments in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to advance the well-being of their fellow countrymen I 
Instead of being able to launch out on new schemes of public works, of education, 
of public health and sanitation, Ministers in many cases were forced to retrench 
in every direction. Thus, one of the elements necessary to the success of the 
reforms has been wanting, and I am confident that your Lordships will share 
mv satisfaction that, by the freeing of the Provinces from the incubust of these 
contributions, wider opportunities will be given to Indian Ministers to administer 
more liberally the Departments entrusted to their charge. 


Army Estimates. 

There is one other part of the Indian Budget upon which I must say a few 
words. Your Lordships may have observed that the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected the Estimate for the Army Department as a method of protesting against 
certain features in Army administration j and in the discharge of my re¬ 
sponsibility to Parliament it is right that I should offer some observations on the 
points against which fhe Assembly has directed criticism. One ground, and 
perhaps the principal ground, of objection is the standard of military expenditure 
in India. It may not be out of place at the outset to attempt to remove a mis¬ 
conception which appears to prevail not only in India but in some quarters in 
this country. A common line of criticism is that the Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee of 1922 recommended that military expenditure should not exceed 50 crores 
of rupees (let us say £37.000,000) a year, and that Government had failed to 
give effect to this recommendation. But what did my noble friend Lord Inchcape 
and his collegues in fact say ? They said .... 

“ Should a further fall in prices take place we consider that it may be 

possible after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 
ro crores of rupees, although the Commander-in-Chief (I should explain that this 
was the late Lord Rawlinson) does not subscribe to this opinion.” That was 
a very guarded expression of opinion—is was not a recommendation—and what 
have Government done to give effect to it ? They have reduced military ex¬ 
penditure from 65 and one-fourth crores, that is about £49,000,000, to less than 55 
crores or about £41,000,000 in the last five years. ^ . 

The strength of the Army in India has been reduced, wisely or unwisely, 
by <>8,000 men or 14 per cent since 1914. It is true that its cost has nearly 
doubled, but India can no more expect to escape the financial consequences 
of the world upheaval than another part of the Empire. In the same period 
British military expenditure has increased by fifty per cent although its strength 
has been reduced by sixteen per cent. It must be remembered that owing to the 
rigid economy of pre-war years, the Indian Army was actually below the effi¬ 
ciency level when War broke out. The fruits of that policy were borne in 
Mesopotamia and I can assure your Lordships that neither the India office nor the 
Government of India nor I myself will forget the lesson that was taught there, 
however short on occasions may be the memory of the Legislative Assembly. 
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, r f f T rred t0 y edu ^ tion of the strengh of the Army in India since 

the War ; but I mu* add that the progressive reduction was acquiesced in bv 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Rawbnson, and approved by the noble Viscount 
my piedecessor ; not as in itself a sound military measure— it was never so 

fen ? ed 7 bUt SOkly beCaUSe "« financial condition of India 
at that time made retrenchment necessary, and the improvement in the external 

and internal situation 01 India made it possible to take a certain amoum of risk 
I must emphasise this because behind the general complaint against the size of 
military expenditure lies the suspicion that the Army in India even oi the 
present footing, far exceeds the actual requirements of the country and thus 
contains, at Indian expense, a potential reserve which can be. and'is intended 
foundation ^ Impenal P ur P<>ses alone - That suspicion is absolutely without 

The primary purpose of the Army in India has been defined, in a Resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and endorsed by His Maiestv’s 
Government, as “ the defence of India against external aggression and tie 
maintenance or internal order.” So far from its being true° that the Home 

W\n h?? ent keepS } roo P s . m India which are not needed bv India and can at 
the case ", , i? ,n , forc , emcn, ) . s elsewhere, almost the exact opposite is 

Deacefnl-lJa ' , ,ha ,‘. ™ h ‘, n for ,he moment conditions in India are 

nobleSLrd lskerl ™ I think the answer to the specific question which the 

are being 7 temporarily spared from India, as they 

clsewhere° Rut^nAuii ^ ,/ 5are /^ at llle P ,esent time, to assis. in emergencies 
cnmleW B t nei her lae Government of India nor I would be likely to 

this momenT we'S-H by Iend - in8 tr0 ° tS from the Ind,an Jarrisoh at 

risk o? we shmdH no? l 8 a , ceilaln r J sk - . 11 is ’ '« believe, a reasonable 
only’so lone as iht ^ h . ave . been justified in taking it, but it is reasonable 
} Ihc Strength of a n * “ IS te mporary. Further than that we dare not go. 

term lccal dav-to^nv ml,sf . be measured, not in relation to which I may 

the public peace the'ne' t F'^’i a - border scuffle one day, a disturbance of 
not further snerifv Tt e* 1 ’ JUt - n ^ e . atlcn t0 ^der contingencies which X need 
Government of India that T e ^ ni ? ed b y botb His Majesty’s Government and the 
suffice for “ the defence nV?«? rtam - contin g encies the Army in India will not 
of internal order ” but tW dl<l . a Sainst external aggression and the maintenance 
unluS arise reinfir. 1 We ^ ha Y e to obta,n > sh °uld &*** contingencies • 
successfully ag^ins^I coEatic no? Thc Im P enal , Arm y f order to defend India 
question of the militarv r?r, of n i e ? ac !- s - rhat >s the cardinal fact in the 

Great Brha n? In face ofT ^ and the “Alary commitments of 

Army in India etcJcA, ’ 11 - IS surel y futl!c t0 Sa y that the strength of the 

<° demaLdX'McS'sTm ''funher?”* 1 "‘ e '" dian Legislature «■* 

Imperial Concern. 

a belienlw these matfers'are^primarily^of’conc^ 11 '*f Int,ia ’ 1 de!ec * 
no call on His Majesty’s Covcinmcm ^o take ,3 •” t0 u ° dla alone > th at there is 
His Majesty’s Government in this sphere Is a ? l ind^f 1 ) 61 ”’ and l - hat dCtion b y 
from Whitehall. If only lor the icaSn whfch l have 

mistaken view. All these questions, whether they relate to die r lh!> r ‘ s a 

training m India, or to the Wianisaiicn of the Indian Aim ? f ^ lhtar >' 

with the necessary decree of sicccss if ihp» /Vimj, can only be handled 
survey by an authority competent comprehensive 

point of view. It is Lt uiouo h to fSSfrf. a lr ° m \ he br hadest Imperial 
last year formed the ccnclusicn that die time v, 61 ? 1 P a, °chtally. I had, in fact, 
mittee of Imperial Defence to consider the proble^of^ndilTdVf 0 invilC lhc Com 
and to take the opportunity of ev uninino L !v • •, “ la . n d ' efcnc ® as a whole 
will refer to two because they have been mem oied i^^h? T ciue ^ ll( : ns > of which I 

The first is the Report of the Indian Aux”hai v J? Ass ^blv. 
mittee, which requires a broader survey than ehherr Territonal Forces Com- 
lhc India Officu aie able to undedaL, in Sola's %%££%& 
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fighting strength of India which can be placed under military training, ihs 
other is the Indian Sandhurst Committee Report, which will in a few days be 
made available to your Lordships. I shall not be expected to discuss that Report 
this afternoon, because I have not at this s age received the Government of India s 
recommendations on it. But I will say this. It is a document of n st rate im¬ 
portance, not only in what it contains but even more perhaps in the lines o*. 
inquiry which it is bound to initiate ; and it presents the problem in a way which 
necessarily compels us to consider where we now stand and in what direc ion we 
may most safely and readily advance. So far as I am concerned, I shaL we>come 

the opportunity and use it to the full. . 

Quite obviously the problem, so stated, is one of Imperial scope, cn vnicii 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State is qualified to speak 
with final authority. I felt bound to consider whether we in India might not be 
well advised not to publish the Report until both the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government had had time to exafnine it and to review the whole 
problem, including aspects of it which were beyond the range of the signatories. 

It appeared that this would involve too leng delay in publication and, alter con¬ 
sulting the Viceroy and those of my colleagues who are primarily concerned, I 
decided to publish the Report at once with some preliminary indication of the 
scope of the further inquiries to which it points the way. That.will very shortly 
be done and the next step will be for the Committee of Imperial Defence, a.ter 
receiving the Government of India’s views, to examine the Report as a whole m 
its relation to those wider aspects of military policy which they alone are com¬ 
petent to appraise. 

Trades Union Act. 

Labour difficulties bulk so largely in India that noble Lords will perhaps 
expect me to say a word on this subject. The Indian Trade Unions Act, which 
was passed last year, provides for the voluntary registration o f unions, and to 
registered unions various privileges will be given. The object of the Act, which 
will ccme into effective operation as soon as the Local Govern men's have pro¬ 
mulgated regulations, is to encourage the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement in India, and to assist in the development of responsible associations 
of '"orkmen, which can be recognised by employers. This cannot, of course, be 
brought about by legislation, and the future of this movement must depend 
entirely upon the’ workeis themselves and their leaders. I would be the last to 
underrate the difficulties which stand in the way. These aye enormous, but the 
passage of this Act should serve to make easiest the creation of stable and res¬ 
ponsible unions, and so help towards industrial peace. 

Further Constitutional Change. 

The noble Lord finally asked me to inform him of the prospects of any steps 
being taken at an early date in preparation for the consideration of further consti¬ 
tutional change. I would ask him in turn, does he feel quite certain that the 
advancement of that magic date, 1926, which has occupied so much attention in 
India during the last six years, is now in fact the desire of these who have hither¬ 
to urged it with such untiring persistence "? I have thought myself that 1 have 
seen of late signs among the leaders of Indian opinion ol a certain reluctance to 
rush tliis fence, if I may be permitted the image, now that the march of time has 
brought it so unescapably close. But I do not dwell unduly upon that point. 
Unless Parliament we r e to decide otherwise, and to amend the law. accordingly, 
a Commission must be instituted not later than the end of the year 1926. Having 
regard to the known climatic conditions, any advancement of this date must 
mean that the Commission would be constituted in time to commence its labours 
in the late autumn of either this year or next. The issue lias thus become a some¬ 
what narrow one—so narrow in fact that I hazard the suggestion that, ten or even 
five years hence it will have become difficult to recognise that a choice between 
' 9 ' y 7 i 1928, or 1929 as the date for the initiation of this inquiry should have been 
one to arouse grave controversy, . 

However that may be, I decline, as I have stated once before m this House, 
to make myself the slave of a date, and the decision of this question still lies with 
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India herself. If the results fellow which might reasonably be expected from the 
fairly favourable auguries disclosed by the past four months, if, that is, it becomes 
apparent that the present Constitution, with all its faults, is being accepted as 
the instrument for a serious and sustained effrrt to collaborate in securing the 
“ better government of India to quote the description applied in the Act of 
*857; then I see no reason to anticipate that His Majesty's Government and 
Parliament, if so advised by the Governor-General, will be found over-anxious to 
insist upon waiting until the ten years period has run its full course. My appeal 
is still, as it was two years ago, for common sense and reasonableness. Ths 
pursuit of political will-o-the-wisps has nrt so far proved very profitable. Nor 
will it hereafter. An intelligent discharge of existing powers is a powerful argu¬ 
ment lor their extension ; an irrational obstruction a powerful argument agains:. 
The critical months which we await will determine the decision, and I earnestly 
hope that at long last we shall meet a sanity and sobriety of action which will 
encourage and fortify those who es-abl.shed the present Constitution in the hope of 
witnessing its evolutionary extension. 


Constitution Not A Failure. 

rv- The Marquess of READING said he dissented from the statement of Lord 
Uuviei taai the present Constitution must be regarded as a failure. He (Lord 
Reading) was surprised to hear the noble lord take that view. He refused to 
regard the Constitution as a faliure; he would rather regard it as a monument 
elected by the generosity of the British Parliament for the purpose of giving effect 
1 ls , P rinci ples which this country held dear, and to enable India in the future, 

,, en ieatl y 10r Rj ami when she had shown the willingness of spirit which 

f£ l d [ csirecl, to govern hersdf as part of the British Empire and maintain her 
of y r P t C - f °i r a ! time ’ associated with us in the British Commonwealth 

this rVmctU . cu ' un £ back on the six or seven years which had passed since 
constiwUraS put , ,'T °P era,bn he ask «> ho "’ anyone whShad studied 

India during thnf ,^ ve ? x P ecte d more to have oeen accomplished in, 

lord Birl-onlm ° lt P e [ 10 ^ ^ lan actually been achieved. He thought that 

ConstiU thn v,f. r Pe f Ch W ¥, a c T plete answer to the statement that the 
events nf rmn % a ai ure ‘ They all remembered the unfortunate and tragic 
unSvnn f n mi 9, a consec l uen ce of which the reforms were started under the mos- 

the oninSn 1 thtt ^Tu-v A u ^ ^ CarS Pressed h - bee.'me more confirmed in 
_ . , d . , the Biitish 1 arliament acted wisely in iqio, ani that if we ha<i 

tken we might have been in much greater difficult 
c .n„ ih ,r'’ nt ' J - vei . v!hln K seemed to point to the peaceful development of 

fasting that 1 he took, the view tlm 
or had desirM in *b ' e J um P forward which some Indian politicians desired 
tookdxe la^S e siimfif St '' he wa , 8 * ot so ce,tain of the Present position. If S 
just to say that there h.Tb£S X eff whether it would be 

attempting to prevent the constitution f u ® llbe r a ^ obstruction in the sense of 

of importance that had been desired had been obtainedTn th^Assembi 3 ^"*' 1 '' 

Financial Pcsition. 

Speaking of the financial position, he said that during the five years from 
onwards there was a deficit of 75 millions sterling. It was determine ^ 
a new policy and to make the Budget balance impossible. Withthe S 4 istan‘e 
of Lord Inchcapes Committee retrenchments were made in expenditure m 
he had read articles and listened to debates 00 economy in thiscouHn-h ^ 
sometimes thought a useful lesson might be learned from the study of 
of India. The finance of India emerged from their parlous condition as tiv^ a T 
01 a policy of retrenchment and economy. There would not be a surnlns 16 p eS . u ^ 
moment if it had not been for the drastic reductions made in exn S at 4J, 11S 

icsult of the administration of financial affairs had been that^ * 1»^ * ‘ ^ e 

contributions to the Central Government P^’ -ncial 

achievement. It had be. 
wit a these contributions, 

i1_ f * _ • 9 * •« m m w* -* b 1. 1 1 Ilium m IT I TT 1 m Jv 

that ht 


e administration of financial affairs had been that the , 

s to the Central Government had now been abolishes P ° in Qial 
• It had been expected that it would take tmrv vpn -i notable 
tb Vip Y -? ntri butions. The financial conditions of India wr Y. 6 to dispense 
thought India ought bo compared very favourably perhaps ’with "any cOTttt'r 
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other than the United States. In the direction o' finance he would ask their 
lordships to come to the conclusion, not that the Ccnstitution had been a failure, 
but that, viewed by the light of events, really its achievement was somewhat 
remarkable. 

A Qualified Approval. 

Viscount HALDANE : My Lords, whatever my noble friend Lord Olivier may 
not have succeeded in doing, at least he has brought out tne two very interesting 
speeches to which we have jest listened. The noble Marquess has defended the 
Constitution established by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1919 powerfully. 
He has said that he denies that that Constitution was a failure and he has given 
us, in truth, some record of very valuable things which have taken place under 
it.' I think he is entitled to congratulate himself completely upon the outcome ns 
regards finance. I do not think he exaggerated in the least in that regard, and 
I was very glad that so cordial a tribute was paid, both by the Secretary ot State 
and by him, to the work of that dis inguished administrator Sir Basil Blackett, 

• who worked under him and to whom is due a great deal of credit in connection 
with the reorganisation of the finance of India. If the only question were whether 
the Constitution had been a complete failure, I should _ agree with the noble 
Marquess that it had not been dene under it. But finance is not the whole ques¬ 
tion, and all I think that my noble friend Lord Olivier intended to convey was 
that at least it is a Constitution which has not been as fully and generously 
accepted as we could have hoped, with the result that there lias been a good deal 
of evil. 



of that. 

State ... 

think it was a very useful speech, in as much as he answered nearly every question 
which had been put to him. It covered so much ground that I cannot hope to 
traverse it on this occasion when, indeed, I only wish to say a few words on 
certain specific points. But there were two or three things with which I was glad 
the noble and learned Earl dealt. He spoke of the Act of i 9 2 5 f° r dealing with 
disturbances in Bengal. I took an active part in the drafting of that Act, it 
was settled really between India, in clcse consultation with the Viceroy, and 
London. It was limited by general assent to one principle, which was to deal, 
not wivh political agitation, not with new political crimes, but with crime tinder 
the actually existing law and to take steps to put that down. Anybody who re¬ 
members the S'.ate of things, in Calcutta in particular, in that year, knows that 
it was a very dreadful state of things, a state of things in which human life was 
not safe in the City, and the Act was passed to enable the authorities to deal 
with that state of things drastically. It was dene, and now the question lias 
been raised in India and by some people here whether the lime has not come 
when you might release the whole of the offenders in prison under that Act. 

Release of Detcnues. 

Speaking for myself I think it would be inconsistent with the very principle 
of the Act to release them wholesale. You must deal with their cases individual¬ 
ly. They are being dealt with individually. A considerable number are out on 
probation. I hope that that is a process which may be carried still further, and 
I do not quarrel in the least whh the principle that the noble and learned Earl 
laid down, that you must go cautiously. But you must to some extent review the 
decisions come to on the spot about individual cases. I know it is.very difficult, 
and I am very much against interfering with local people in ordinary matters 
but when it comes to life and liberty then >011 have a very serious state of things, 
particularly when there is a powerful public opinion of serving you. Accordingly 
1 hope that the noble and learned Earl, while adhering to the principle that the 
cases must be dealt with individually and each on its merits, will see to it that 
they are all disposed of, not in that somewhat happy-go-lucky way which often 
itappens when things are left only to the local police. 
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The Army In India. 

Another matter on which the noble and learned Earl touched was the 
Army. It is true that there has been a very powerful movement in India for the 
reduction of the Indian Army and its cost, and no doubt there is a great force in 
the contention that the Army is probably kept up on a scale for the resistance 
of foreign aggression which would not be necessary if India was a perferctly 
peaceful country left to itself and not apt to become involved in quarrels which 
proceed between Great Britain and other countries. That is true, but of course 
we cannot do without an Army in India of at leas; sufficient size to preserve 
law and order and to ensure security from some form of attack. But I have 
often raised a question in my mind which I commend to the consideration of the 
noble and learned Earl. 

It is a question which, as far as I am aware, has never been considered. 
We maintain two great Armies, one in India and the other the Imperial Army, 
the Home Army. The Home Army is generally exclusively in this country. 
When it goes abroad it goes abroad temporarily. I have sometimes thought— 
and I have discussed this with some of the most eminent military authorities in 
India—that in these days of rapid transport it would be possible to keep at 
least some part of our own Home Army, some part of our Expeditionary Force, 
generally in India. It need not be a large part. A comparatively small part of 
of it would be sufficient to relieve the necessity of keeping up quite as great 
a military force in India. A short time ago it was obvious that it would have 
been a good plan because the theatre of probable disturbance was in the Near 
Eas*, in Iraq and in countries in that vicinity. Then it would have been a con¬ 
venience to us to have had that part of the Expeditionary Force which we might 
require close at hand. But that is not so now. I do not think that invasion from 
the north is a very practical proposition. 

It may be that circumstances may change and you may require a latget 
toi ce, and then the consideration of this new source of addition to the Indian 
Aimy, which may be considered on ihe analogy of the Territorial Force, may 
become important. I do not think it is possible to come to a decision about so 
large a question straiglv off, but I do say that 1 think we should do well to 
consider the question whether the Expeditionary Army of this country and the 
Indian Army should not be in closer relation than they are at the present time. 
At the present tune they duplicate their work to some extent, and it is one of 
those things which ought to be considered in the Committee of Imperial defence 
on a large scale-whether the views of those who think that some part of our 
orces might remain generally in India (as I sav not too lar K e a part), is not a 
view which ought to be taken into account I myself discussed this lartrelv it 



Office is concerned. 


Reason for Failure of Reforms. 

Then I come to the question why it is that the Constitution established in 
1919 and the reforms of which the noble and learned Earl has spoken '•nd nf 
which the late Viceroy has spoken—why it is that those reforms have not nro 
duced as much fruit as we could have hoped for. There is a reason for it" 
Between India and this country there is a very great difference in spirit and f 
think that difference in spirit is a difference which is too much overlooked I do 
not often take part in the discussion of Indian affairs in this House^ but for 
all that I see a great many distinguished Indians, men of learning who come over 
here and who discuss things in a moderate spirit. I see them very often in 
house and I rea l a great deal of literature with which they furnish me T 
r, *£» 'he library for instance, such a magazine as ihe review which it 

published in the University of Calcutta an( j which contains articles K*, c 11C11 r 
the most a ole men in India discussing all those questions on which h S ° a V' ot 
touching to night. If it were read, then I think i? would become apparent "t 
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much of the difficulty about constitutional questions an 1 much of the difficulty 
about domestic questions in India, is due to the difference of outlook. 

At the bottom of almost everything in India is the question of religion. I do 
not mean any conflict between Hinduism, m the popular -idea o. it here, am. 
Chris'ianitv They have got beyond that. I mean that the Indian is ess-n.ial- 
N a religious person and he brings religiqus censidera'ions intoliis conscience 
at every turn The result of ihat is apparent in h:s at.i u.le towauls your ques¬ 
tions and iTliink you very often do not take account of the fact that you are 
dS with persons of a different spirit from your spirit. I take one case. The 
au estion of elementary education is a profoundly serious proolem in India at this 
momem Very little has been done. The amount of ignorance is stupendous, 
"imerferes with everything, not oniy with the people whom , eavesopen to hose 
influences operate so readily on an unguarded mjJ. but with tn supply ot 

administrators and of people to be employed bv t £ s „ X 

cucnce die education question is being more and more recognise.;! py tn s who 
ihink in inclia-and they are nmny-as lying at the root of nearly the whole of 
the social problem. Practically nothing lias been done about it. Now that these 

flnancild reforms of which we have been hearing to-night will place the Provinces 

in a better position it is possible that the education question may be dealt with 
bv them to some extent. There is another question in wjuchthe N ‘ 2 *^^ 


and able to get a great deal more for you out of the s„i.. 

Need to Understand Spirit of People. 

All these things show, as writers like Lord Ronaldshav have been impres¬ 
sing upon us in their books, that we have to understand the spirit of the people 
mo?- CXe done if we want to get rid of the reproach that our measures 
” not ge home to them, i think it is quite reasonable to take tune oyer he 
fastening of the Constitution, if only for the reason that was given both by the 
”fui. F f r i Jrmself and by the noble Marquess. People’s minds are very slowly 
settling down on that question out of a good deal of chaos and controversy, -that 
fs i t a reason for feeling hopeless. If you turn to the state of Canada as it was 
l a -W T n--d Durham’s time, you will find its Constitution m a condition as 
piTcuh as dm? o° Mia to 7 ay. Ve shall get out.of these difficulties ,f we. 
vTir^in an altitude of moderation, and at the same time ot definite puipcse. I 
S that the speeches to which we have listened to-night arc speeches that give 
t c rr iv?vlpraLle h'-De tliat with peisis'ence and by seeking to maintain the vast 
now separates thi spirit Of these who administer India from those who 
administered it before the Mutiny In a very narrow fashion, there is at any ra n 
a likelihood that India will by degrees emerge into that ideal which was pres- 
crited for it at the time when the reforms were instituted. 

Lord OLIVIER thanked the Earl of Birkenhead for ms stailment 

AND WITHDREW HIS MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


The Indian Debate in Commons 

On the 2ND JUNE 1927 in the House of Commons on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. LANSBURY (Labourite) initiated the Indian debate and 
complained of the discrimination against Indians on the Indian railways and 
also of the “ colour bar ” in Britain. He asked for the establishment of an 
impartial tribunal to enquire into the Kulkati disturbances and demanded the 
publication of the medical report on which Mr. Bose was released. He said 
that this was one of the cases that would be remembered in India eternally as the 
“ persecution of a good nationalist ” and he urged that the Government" should 
appoint a committee to survey the situation and lead up to the appointment of 
the Statutory Commission. He was confident that he was voicing the opinion of 
the Labour Party when he said that it was as anxious as anyone to maintain the 
British connection with India, but was convinced that it was only maintainable 
by giving people the right to be masters in their own country. 

Earl WINTERTON, responding, said that he did not complain of Mr. 
Lansbury raising these Indian questions “ as Indian debates were only too rare.'* 
As regards the ban at Edinburgh, he very much i-egretted the circumstances, but 
taey were not within the control of the Secretary of State for India nor the Sec¬ 
retary for Scotland. He was glad to hear deprecatory expressions from both 
sides ot the House on June 1st and personally agreed with the other Labourites 
rather than with Mr. Shiels. 


Revolutionary Crime and Mr. Bose. 

As regards the Bengal detenus, the Secretary of State never attempted to 
disguise the fact that exceptional powers were necessary. Earl Winterton de¬ 
clared tliat the necessity for them was abundantly proved when they were put 
into operation in 1924. There had been an organised conspiracy in Bengal to 
commit revolutionary crimes. Nothing could be more incorrect than Mr. Lans¬ 
bury s description of Mr. Bose’s offence as a “political offence.” Mi, Bose 
broke the law as regards revolutionary crimes under the Indian Penal Code. 

Earl Winterton continued that it was impossible for the Bengal Government 
to guarantee the maintenance of law and order and prevent widespread assassin¬ 
ation unless they were empowered to segregate persons responsible for organism T 
iUi.1 instigating ne conspiracy. Moreover, the Bengal Government were 
convinced that the ordinary trial by jury would endanger the lives of witnesses 
Hence powers were taken to arrest those persons. Lord Olivier sanctioned this 

what^Lord^liv s' ° dd d ° W ^ alW&yS lhought that the Socialist Party accepted 

Earl Winterton pointed out that 46 persons were in jail under the Act as 
compared with 70 three months ago and 11 were in jail under the Regulation m 
as compared with 16, while 9 c were detained in villages or homes. He related 
Sir Muddiman's statement in the Legislative Assembly on March ^ist and add^d 
that Mr Lansbury would be surprised to learn that ther^ere ^rtaln of M^ 
Lansbury’s general observation with which he (Earl Winterton) and most m°mW 
agreed. Nobody liked any form of extra-judicial power ff it could ^ *Sd 
Neither he nor the Government of India were Anxious to exeSiS SU 
day longer than was necessary. He emphasised that these men were th-re 
because they were grnlty up to the hilt of participating in the operation? wheh 
nobody except a few lunatics could condone.' L ° n5 » WLlCl1 

Ear! Winterton said that revolutionary crime in Bengal was confined t f ~ 
small area and had almost disappeared from the rest of India. It alternated 
up and dmd down m BeBgah It might be said that it boited up rtfolt w ™ 
coe-ave measures were taken and that it was least active when peanle 
in ..Ir. Lansoury s way, but the very opposite was the ca$» m<*r M?' 1 * 

concern,ng,he number of those who ha’d been given amnesty by MontTTin 

9 *> 

A j a 
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* -n vi» t> n c P -p nr i Wintertoo argued that the fact that the man_ 

occupit d ? a^^^ S utta °(^rpor at?o^ ^have ^ °in mTS"tS 

Wi'h the matter recapitulated the developments leading to Mr. Bose’s release 

, j J ? tv rs, n,ment would have done the same thing m the case of 
and added that the Goveniment wonia arrangements on account of 

any other person out would “"“^Eainjth doctor’s report, Earl 
Sr saicT'that tedid^ee”"^ for attiring the usual procedure. 

The Kulkati Affair. 

He was sorry to assume an uncompromising positimi ? t ve ^ a g\® ; ^unneces- 

™rd I^SSSlid tS.’“4r*e reason to doubt the rightness of the 
course taken by the , , „j aske(i t i ie House to visualise the situa¬ 

tions with which £ police tav. always » ML* Thy ^,^*£*££*5 

SSf- “TS MW Meehan 4 

tact and discretion as could comment on the proceedings which were 

circumstances. ^ not & ( proceedings might fo11ow, P but “ prima facie” there 
being consinered and judiai ^ P c . ^ had to take drastic action or much 

greater'ioss^of life tlldtve STpr^ble if the crowd got into a conflict. 

The Royal Commission. 

As regards the Royal Commission. Earl Winterton was unable to add to 
- regaros «»» Birkenhead had previously said. It was impossible to 
v/hat ae ^ud . _ rmA : r ,. rn » n t or the conditions governing the acceleration 
of date'^As^e^ards^ the composition of the Commission which Lord Birkenhead 
consider any riew. expressed m 

wouM consider those views . nd ^ then j t waS impossible, un- 

SS^XwrrC'.ladef.i.e names of the gentlemen to be 
submitted as members. 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s Refutation. 

Or. the etli Tune 1027, in a communication to the Associated Press, Mr. 
„ . t? % 5 ^1W now released from the Mandalay Jail refutes the state- 
S Sm?Jelw Earl Winierton in the House of Commons that the detenus 
SS Mr. Bose under the Regulation and Ordinance were tried before 

tried 1 betel }Id» e^VtoM by whom "he 

,n Calcutta and r^d j j v . r .s accused of being a member of a 

Jail. 'unde, 'he' Bengal 'Ordinance some limt ^ ™ f 

r S TS d ,his S re C in ^inr«t n . l"r a dlS 1 mv innocent I then raised 
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the question myself as to why I should have got into the bad books of the police. 

I proved or at least attempted to prove that any predicament was the result of 
personal malice against me on the part of a high police official. 1 venture to 
think that my explanation was, to put it very mildy, certainly as plausible as 
the case concoted against ine by the police. It is not, therefore, true, as Earl 
Winterton said on a former occasion, that when 1 was confronted with the 
charges 1 declined to reply. Neither is it true as the Home Member of the 
Government of India said on one occasion, that detenus were made acquainted 
with the general scope of evidence against them. 

In October 1926 a police official interviewed me in Mandalay and in the 
course of conversation with me he attempted to say that there was documentary 
evidence against me. I challenged him to produce it and asserted that there 
could not possibly be any such evidence against me and that if he would Still 
persist in saying there was I could not help saying that that evidence must have 
been forged. The official in question therefore observed discreet silence, possibly 
because he felt the game was up. 

Referring to the statement of Earl Winterton that the detenus were guilty 
up to the hilt of taking part in assassination, Mr. Bose says that during the 
last five or six years, in a province the population of which is about fifty millions, 
there has been one single case of political assassination, namely, the murder of 
Mr. Day. There is no one who did not or does not condemn the murder and if 
this and its sequel prove anything they prove that the ordinary law oi the land 
was sufficient to cope w'ith any form of violence whatever its motive might be.^ 

Mr. Bose next refers to the murder of the Sankaiitola Postmaster, Mr. Santi 
Chakravarti, and Rai Bahadur Bhupendra Nath Chatterjee, in all ot which 
cases he holds the ordinary law of the land would suffice to bring to book those 
who were responsible for the outrages and adds that it would not be fair for the 
authorities to make use of these murders as arguments for justifying the Ordi¬ 
nance or Regulation. 

Regarding the assassination and intimidation of witnesses in political cases, 
the apprehensions of Earl Winterton, he says, are entirely withjut foundation. 

A large number of recent cases which the police regard as political ana which 
have been tried in open court have disapproved tins contention and one is sur¬ 
prised that the Undersecretary ot State ior India should still Cun anue to trot 
out such worthless and repeatedly exploded arguments tor bolstering up a 
thoroughly discredited policy. " ' • 

Mr. Bose agreed with Earl Winterton that the fact that a man occupies 
an important position in no way determines his guilt or innocence. “ 1 have 
never claimed any immunity from the operation oi law by virtue of any position 
in private or public life. We are all equal in the eye of the law and we desire to 
remain so. It we break the law as we did in December 1921 we shall do so 
openly and we shall carefully accept the consequences as we aid then. In tire 
present case we have not broken the law and we have not violated any section 
of the Indian Penal Code. It is therefore but natural that we should! reel that we 
are being persecuted not for complicity in revolutionary. ..conspiracy but for 
setting up a strong political organisation by means which are open and above 
board.” 

Mr. Bose concludes :—“Except that some obliging gentlemen have occa¬ 
sionally come forward with a broken revolver or picked up a bomb shell and 
offered themselves tor arrest, whenever there has been talk of releasing detenus, 
there has been no crime in the province which may be called revolutionary 
during the last few years and certainly not during the last twelve months, a 
perusal of Earl Winterton’s speech gives one the impression that either he is 
deliberately indulging in an erroneous statement and halt-truth or lias been 
completely misinformed by men on the spot about the exact position o. affairs 
in this unhappy province. Either alternative affords us poor consolation an 1 
little solace,” 



The India Office Estimates 

HOUSE OF COMMONS — 1 7 T H JUNE 1 927 . 

The India Office Estimates were discused in the Commons on the 17th 
June. Contrary to the usual practice, the debate did not open with the Estimates 
speech by Earl Winterton. The Opposition had selected the subject of India 
for to-day at short notice. Consequently, it was arranged that Earl Winterton 
should formally move the Estimates and then there should be a general dis¬ 
cussion, to which Earl Winterton would reply, and the Estimates should be 
re-discussed at a later session, when Earl Winterton would make the Estimates 
speech. Mr. Patel and Lord Sinha were present in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, 

Mr. LANSBURY opened the debate by enquiring with regard to the Reforms 
and the establishment of Reforms Commission, etc. Referring to Mr. Patel s 
presence, he pointed out that there was a vital difference between the Com¬ 
mons and the Assembly in India, because the Commons, when it passed a law 
or a resolution, had tne power to see that it was carried into effect but that did 
not happen in India. 

Retcrring to Mr. Bcse Mr. Lansbury read a telegram from Mr. Bose 
declaring that no detenus had ever been , tried before any judge and that he 
hin-sell had never been produced before a Magistate or a Judge. He was never 
acquainted with the nature of the evidence against him. He had challenged 
the police to produce documentary evidence, but they were silent. 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the Trade Unions Act lor India was a step to¬ 
wards the right direction, although it was a very halting step, 'ihe labouritics 
would have liked to see a very much broader measure. He concluded by 
MOVING THE REDUCTION OF ,£lOO FROM THE ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Warlaw-Milne expressed appreciation of the tone of Mr. Lansbury’s 
sneech. Discussing what would happen in 1929 when the Reforms would be con¬ 
sidered, he expressed the opinion that it was impossible to do anything more 
than extend the progress already made. 

Mr. Saklatvala repudiated the idea that gradual reform would remedy the 
grievances of the Indian people. There w r as no middle course between slavery 
and freedom. 

Earl WINTERTON, replying to the delate,said he could make no announce¬ 
ment with regaid to the dale ol the Statutory Commission, except to say that the 
interval remaining before the time, when, under the act, the Commission must 
be appointed v\ as now so rapidly diminishing that the question oi the piecise 
date of the assembling of the* Commission was fast fcecon ing cne in which 
matters of practical convenience-bulked almost as largely as questions ol policy. 
It was an open secret that the Government of India were collecting data to 
submit before the Royal Ccmmissicn. It ihe Commission was brought into 
operation before the exact time prescribed by the act, Government would have 
to seek the approval of Parliament and it would do so without hesitation. Under 
the Government of India Act, ; t would be necessary, in due couise, quite apart 
from the question 01 ca’e, to obtain Paxiiair.ent’s approval to submission to His 
Majesty'cl the prcpcsea personnel of the Commission. 

Replying to Mr. Lansbury ; s remarks with regard to the Assembly m India, 
Eari Winter ion, tnphasised ihat the debates in lire Assembly and Councils 
had influenced the course cf Government more strcngly than was contemplated 
when the act was passed. Nothing could be further licm the truth than the 
statement that ihe members of the Assembly and their elcctois were powerless, 
lit would be most surprised if the Rcyai Ccnmissicn, when it caipe to consider 
the matter, did not confirm his view. He expressed the opinion, that the consti¬ 
tutional nachine in India appeared to be working with less jolting and vibrations 
ban a year ago and with fewer attempts to paralyse it and there was a giowrng 
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appreciation of its merits and the merits of the Reforms. Probably, the improve¬ 
ment in the financial situation, the growing scepticism of the value of pretensions 
01 the more extreme critics of the Government of India, and the feeling, that 
energies should be husbanded for the next stage when the Statutory Commission 
appeared on the scene, were all factors, which led to the improved situation. 

Referring to the Hindu Moslem agreement regarding joint electorates, Earl 
Wintertcn expressed regret that the statements and speeches of representatives 
of the two communities did not give great hope that the so-called agreement 
would be recognised by private people. 

Referring to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, Earl Winterton empha 
sised that the evidence ot witnesses did not necessarily represent the view of the 
Government. He personally was of opinion that the Commission would find not 
all the complain:s against Indian agriculture to be justified. He cited the.opinion 
of the Director, Government Demonstration Farm in Bengal, that the Commission 
might find that the ancient implements such as wooden plough were the best 
instruments for cultivation of small plots of land in Bengal, 

Earl Winterton concluded with a strong defence of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the Bengal detenus. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion was rejected by 173 votes to 4?. The debate 
WAS THEN ADJOURNED. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — 8 T H JULY 1927. 

Mr* Patel and other distinguised Indians were present in the gallery, when 
Earl Winterton opened the continuation ot the debate on India Office Estimates 
m the House of Commons on the 8th July. 

, 1 WINTERTON reiterated that, save in very exceptional cases, where 

\e action proposed would raise national and imperial difficulties, liis Majesty’s' 

•o\ rnment did not regard themselves at liberty to intereierc when agreement 

rea ched between the Government ol India and the legislature. From 

P iP if ; ncmlec ^ e Earl Winterton knew that Mr. Sakiaivala did not represent 

<. e- ah ot one per cent of the views and sentiments of the community which 

posed as representing. -Indeed, he had been approached by more than one 

a! anguished Indian in public lire, asking how to get into touch with represents 

mes ot Liberal and Conservative panics wnh a view to standing tor election to 

counteract the idea that Mr. Sakiaivala in airy way represented the majority. 

in f c“ 1 '’vinterton contrasted the conflicting schools of opinion. Firstly, 

. ose v no, whilst they grudgingly admitted certain benefits ot the British con- 

“ecuon v\ iih India., contended ihat the bulk ot population was as miserable, 

with Swaraj Sc'cJnaiV 1 '’ i antl u , ncler aS previously, auu . uuld be changed 
w*M* ow<uaj. occonux), iU* S3 - the madeuua.. v 

subsistence of Indian workeis, claimed that, since ihe British came, 1^1“,., f 
been a great improvement, which would have been greater but tor the lack ot 
co-operation and the obstructive attitude due to the inebmed customs of Indians 
themsencs. ihe latter also heid that the growth of ihe indianisation of services 
and the devolution ot power resulted in ihe detenoraiion ot administration. Earl 
Winterton rejecied the fiist thesis and was unable to accept the Second without 
qualification. He pointed out that much ot ihe health and weltare of Indians 
depended on the efficiency ot the municipalities ana district local boards, whose 
activities could not be surveyed in the Commons. Probably, the diarchcal 
system provided an inadequate financial stimulus to the transferred subjects 
because, wlme ways and means ot finance were generalh not matters for which 
the ministers were responsible and as long as the reserved departments could be 
jepiesenied as having ihe fits; call on the provincial iunuS, it was always poss-ble 
for a Minister and his followers to peisuaue themselves that the principle that 

payms ,or “* u,d not •»* 10 

, . harl W.mtcrioii drew attention to the conflicts of opinion and criticism a « 
foi example, Mi* Gandhi’s contention, that roads, railways and miilt did not 
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appeal to the soul of India, while other critics accused us of utter indifference 
for the prosperity of the people. It was pathetic to see real sorrow filling the 
heart and soul ot the man who had spent his lite in the administration of India 
having to leave and hand over the work to another. Earl Winterton expressed 
the opinion, that the difficulty lay in the indifference of the people, especially, 
due to the inherited views oi this liie and the next. Ooviously, religious observa¬ 
nce and custom in a matter like caste, with the accompaniment of child- 
marriages, ihe depressed classes and the prohibition of the slaughter of animals 
must alfecc the health and vitality ol individuals. 

Earl Winterton enumerated at length what had been accomplished through 
the co-operation of Indians and Europeans in various directions and analysed 
the Indian budget, dwelling on the gradual reduction of the provincial contribu¬ 
tion excluding the Bengal contribution, and the decision to use the anticipated 
recurring surplus lor the remission oi three and a half crores of contribution 
permanently. While the leasibitity of making a remission of the residue of 
contributions permanent would depend on the luture, nobody was more anxious 
than the Secretary of State and the Government of India to see the last of the 
feature of the Indian Re.orms finance. Earl Winterton drew attention to the 
improvement ot labour conditions, which sjnehromsed with India’s whole-hearted 
participation in the inieinational labour organisation, and pointed out that 
India was one ot the few countries which had ratified the Washington Labour 
Convention. (Loud Labour cheeis.) Her output ol social legislation during the 
past five years was a remarkable achievement oi an oriental country. He paid 
tributes to Lord Lloyd, Sir Leslie Wilson, and their respective Governments for 
carrying out great and iar-1 caching schemes of social betterment. He doubted 
whether the people realised the amazing progress ot agricultural co-operaticn. 

Earl Winterton said that recruning of Europeans for the services was 
steadily rising, but they were not getting enough ot young Indian Civil Service 
officers. 'Ihe Government oi India and Lord Birkenhead were carefully w’atch- 
mg the position ana all necessary steps would be taken to ensure the recruitment 
ot sufficient British officeis. Ihe apprehensions regarding ihe effect of Indian- 
isatron must be most careluny considered, when the Government dealt with the 
Inuian Sanahurst Committee's Report. As long as we offered, as we must, 
aaequate guarantee as regains conditions anu piospecis ol service, he was 
confluent me inuian i Army would continue to be one ol ihe finest careeis. 

Concluding, he saia, he was peismally acquainted with more numerous 
Indians ol all parties in public lite than any oi his predecessors coulcl say. lie 
hoped, without s-howing effusiveness or a patronising spirit that in culture and 
education, the leading men anong them were not behind the public men of any 
other country. 'I hat, hov.ovcr, was not enough. He had shown the extent to 
which power masses rested in their llanos. future 

but at pi--* ;C un a er ihe existing cw^m..,., n *ar as any custom and tradi- 
„ -.-arrea the way to progress, they could do infinitely more than any Govern¬ 
ment to influence a change. 

Other speakers. 

Several Conservatives and Labourites followed Earl Winterton. 1 Col. Wedg¬ 
wood asked the Government to fix a date for the grant of Home Rule when 
Indians could manage themselves their military and civil affairs and urged the 
immediate appointment ol a Royal Commission. He aaaed that he would 
like to see Mr. Ganuhi on it. Owing to Parliamentary time, Earl Winterton was 
unable to deal with the matters raised by the various speakers, but picked out 
the instances mentioned by Mr. Shaw, namely, the alleged beating of a man by a 
British officer six months ago, which Mr. Shaw said he and a German friend 
witnessed. Earl Winterton saia u was difficult to take ac,ion now as Mr. Shaw 
had nor reported the matter to the police which ii washis plain duly to do. Earl 
Winterton ihereioie described it as a cock and buil story. 

A stormy scene then ensued, Earl Winterton charging Mr. Shaw with 
breach oi duty as a citiven in not reporting the matter. Ihe sitting automatically 
ended at lour o’clock and the debate on ihe India Oh ice vote was ad¬ 
journed “ SINE DIE/’ 



The Indian Navy Bill 

Second Reading Passed. 

The Indian Navy Bill was introduced in the House of Commons by Earl 
Winterton in February 1927. ^ The Second Reading of the Bill was moved in 
the Commons on he 9TH M ' RCH 1927. In moving it Earl Winterton related the 
history of the Naval Forces in India and incidentally referred to the Royal 
Indian Marine as a “ non-combatant force.” 

Commander Kenworthy protested against this. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the term had been usually applied to the 
Royal Indian Marine which for the greater part of its service was a'non-com¬ 
batant force and emphasised that its duties were very important. He paid a 
tribute to the very valuable service of the Royal Indian Marine during the War 
and declared that it«had during its service good men and true, British and Indian 
and *he new force would inherit with i's new personnel the traditions of a great 
set vice. (Cheers). P was in ended to name the new force as the Royal Indian 
_ nvv * j s ‘uncM^ns dunng peace time would be *he training of personnel for 
w f a _ r /P™ tae maintenance o f services required at all times by the Government 
o Iniia such as survey an i b ’*ansn wo-k. Eventua'ly the force might under- 
: ak ;r aS P a ' Tn " m " ^ the Pe r S ; nn Gulf which would involve a very small addition 
o ne orce, but would rebtve the Royal Navv of a very arduous and difficult 
* f * T 'tiropeans. Oovious’v mns* o f »he provisions of the Bill took the form 
v n( . a ,'° n X re ^rence He admitted the general disadvantage of that course, 

Pill Tnrf ja ft, irnn ° SSl .to avoid it in ‘he case of the Government of India 
that lrlrvi e y ,n ^nmire which had a written constitution of 

sten wi f b rp!n * a T a V t r ,n ° S i 1 i <o create such a force or even take anv important 
of India r d o Indian legislation \vi‘hout an amendment of the Government 
ther^fnro f . i of U> amendments, mainly full substitution amendments, were 
r> , w G ( S . CUm hersome than amendments of mere words and phrases. 

should be S A K t ? e . ljlli did not alter the existing law that Indians 

found in nXlX, Commissions j n Royal Indian Marine. It had been 
vincr *>c nfTr-r* c L f , ■ J- ass 01 educated Indians willing and capable of ser- 

liven to*“ rS ° ft f a1m ,° St n ^-exi S ^ent, but full opportunity would be 
The new W u° Wa f P re P ared to trained as a Naval Officer, 

for new office,s British or TnT num1)era an: l therefore the number of vacancies 
would be eligible* for valnncies XH ^dian candidates 

and had the requisite training. As rmrdfS nW ”. ecessar >’ examinations 
addition to tliat naval force of the Empire hp ° b, 9 ctl ? n j tllat this was an 
provided for the service to carry out duties which nmfj! ^ the B - lU , 0nly 
even if the ideal of univerat disarmament of combatant phinVmaW b r Carri T d out 
not intended that this navy would need anv modern combatant ship?^ 1 W&S 
As regards <he obiection that the Indian 4« PI „u„i, P?\ 

consulted, he sail! there ,v as n u Mug in the canshtutions ttto eff«t^, P P®* 
menlary legislation affeebng India required the previous inn, Parl,a " 

nor was there any precedent for it. He poin?ed out IKXb * ^ SS f l " bly * 
m on wealth of India Bill pr<>p s ; ng most fundamental changes in ‘he °r ’ ^ Com ' 
of India act was never discussed in the Assemb v eXI! Government 
that the bill coul 1 not come in o eff. enve ooewuX'in ? im P ha sised 


Navy. M treeve-. the n ,« tn,i,»N»»v tve.,i, i-e A • T ** of **. Indian 
relation to the Assembly as the Inii .n Armv H' V. m t same position and 
Hoii.se, because to the tet of Lort SuStl ' I:,: biu the 

people of India. ° rd BirkeI ' h «d’s belief, it was desired by the 
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Mr. AMMON moved for the rejection of the bill. He contended that 
the Indian Marine could have done everythin? intended in the bill^ and he could 
not accept Earl Winterton’s statement as wholly covering the ultimate intention. 
He declared it was absurd to talk of this being an Indian Navy. It was simply 
an endeavour to supplement the British Navy and impose the cost on the Indian 
people. 

Commander Kenworthy urged that suitable young Indians should be picked 
who after some vears of training would be well able to take their place on board 
ship. (Earl Winterton : Hear, Hear) - The big thing to do would have been to 
provide that in a grave emergency these forces could be placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty with the consent of the legis’ature. 

Mr. Pilcher (Conservative) emphasised that the British taxpayer would bear 
a large capital expendi'ure on two additional sloops on Indian waters and declared 
that the bill gave the Assembly complete control over the personnel and discip¬ 


line until emergency arose. 

Colonel Wedgwood suggested that great steamship lines might be persu¬ 
aded to take Indian cadets." Indians should be encouraged to become officers 
in the Air Force, Navy and Artillery. 

Mr. Headlam emphasised that as far as the Admiralty was concerned every 
effort would be made to train Indians who were suitable for officers. The Admi¬ 
ralty intended to treat the Indian would-be officer similarly to the English. 

Com, Kenworthy suggested that Indian cadets should be allowed to go to 

Dartmouth. . • , , L . 

Mr. Headlam replied that Indian parents could not be expected to send 
young boys to England to be trained, but they could be expected to let them 
come to England when they were older to be trained as officers. That was the 
intention as far as the naval authorities in England were concerned. 


A Labour Motion Defeated. 

After the bill had been read a second time the Labourites moved that the 
bill be committed to a committee of the whole House. This motion was defeated 
by ?44 votes to 120. This Labour motion was apparently intended to enable 
further discussion by the whole House instead of by a limited number of members 
in the Standing Committee. 

The Labour motion for rejection of the Bill was defeated by 245 votes to 117. 

# f 

Report of the Standing Committee. 

On the 22ND MARCH the S'anding Committee of the House of Commons 
ordered the Indian Navy Bill to be reported to the House for the third reading. 

Com. Kenworthy submitted two amendments requiring the consent of both 
the Houses of the Indian legislature similarly to British Parliaments-as regards 
the revenues of India and also placing at the disposal of the Admiralty Indian 
Forces or vessels. t 

Earl Winterton resisted both the amendments which were finally negatived 
by 12 votes to 9 and 13 votes tc 8 respectively. 

Earl Winterton moved a new clause that “ any law of the Indian legislature 
under provisions of sub-secdons III and IV and Section I of the Government of 
India Act may provide for the repeal o r any law of the Indian legislature in 
force at the commencement of this Act regulating Royal Indian Marines but 
until such repeal, the Government of India Act shall, in relation to the Indian 
Marine, have effect as if substitutions effected by the above-mentioned sub¬ 
sections had not been made and as if men or ships belonging to the Indian 
Marine were naval forces or ships raised by the Governor-General in Council 
within the meaning of the provisions of sub-sections I and II of Section X.” < 

Earl Winterton explained tha* the clause made a transitory provision for 
the continuance of the existing disciplinary measures. When the Bill was 
enacted the In Han le islature would be empowered to legislate and similarly to 
regulate the discipline and control of the new force. 

The clause was passed without discussion. 
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THIRD READING PASSED 
Ihied Reading Passed. 
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On the 5TH 
of the Indian 

namely the creation of an Indian Navy foi the protection of shores of 

Tn?; a n M U p / op:)Sec } J° S et . rid altogether of the provisions enabling the 
Indian Navy to be used for other purposes such as the despatch to anywhere 
abroad of a part of the Indian Navy. uywnere 

Earl WINTERTON said that what \vas proposed under the Bill was exactly 
tlie same as had already been in operation as regards the Indian Army and 
it would be most inconvenient from the administrative viewpoint, if the Navy was 
put on a different basts. Earl Winter-top placed a great deal of reliance on Indian 
public opinion. He had paid a lot of attention to the opinions expressed, but 
ne opinion advocated m the amendment had not been expressed by anv respon- 
. iole person. The amendment would preclude the use of the Indian*Navv tor 
mperial purposes. No such restrictive covenant applied to the Dominion navies 

con AeSTh r !hat tUe - «» Ad i» a humiliating portion 

emDimSll t H Dominion navies, if it was only used in Indian waters. He 

as fhe lndtn Oc^n! 0 War ’ India had aS much defended the Nonh Sea 

account rl Qf V th? • X ? a flu ! d amenta) alteration in the Bill, firstly, on. 

abl» tocrea ' mnonve^tepce; secondly, it was unreason- 

subject tn L I c?c a f n °maly, which would be created if the Indian Army was 
thirdly no V nit?^ nac tments, and the Indian Navy to another; and, 
were ^likely ’ - oin IL Tn\- b m aCed T t0 the Patriotism of the people who 
Navy would be J Sj 5 e il «S? £ was raost unlikel Y that the Indian 

a big naval war twJ c " ed °. u L Slde Indian w aters in war, but possibly in 
Mr. ^Lawrence to finrt" -fn' P t ^- 8 U be used for ot her purposes. He challenged 
their country in ti-> aI ^ bl . dlan amongst the types accustomed to defend 
natriotism S f the past, who would not say it was a reflection on their 

not elsewhere. tae ^ were wifligg {o fight in Indian waters and 

Mr. Ken worthy’s Amendment. 

Act sXt^ln^ Q - W w M U T liked t0 atneni tU “ Government of India 
,1,0 f„ J; r • r °° ps ™ ,ght not be ,JS e d outside India, without the consent 

SLSS ^WORTHY moved anTmetlmentlo 

consent of both Houses of pSlrtl/fu u °mission of the words “ without the 
the Bill with regard to the consentof Parii™’?* 1 f 3 * t , he safeguard inserted in 
used by the Admiralty took over iho 1 ! ? w lc “ tbe India n Navy would bo 

that we should pay. . the force for services Nowhere than India 

th# t nk M A word, in 

same provision as applied to the Armv, which cou )a ' b 5 p f , Was e >'f ctl T y the 
and paid for out of Indian revenues without the consent 1^S?£ utSl 4 e ^ndia 

procedure had been adopted in the case of he W b ° lh Houses - This 

been found to be satisfactory. It was e ftremilv unEv^JT.^- and had 
ever be asked to vote the revenues of In iiSW, 1ky h L ParPa ment would 
only conferred ns it was cSSSSd 5 J and the pow « 
of procedure, should an emergency aris- in w i n 1 311 most .PF f °Pc r method 
Sub-Section would be put into Operation at all d WaS most unllk ely that the 

that I^ia und^^ S Sctl^ would be 

covenant upon the Indian people He rmu^ed tl^hd ' 0 lh l l S * rt of rcstr ictive 

was ol such restrictive characiel. This amendment 


Government 
thought the 
same in case 
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that at no time, however much it might be desired by Indian public opinion and 
despite what had been said by some members he believed it would be desired. 
Under no circumstances would they give money, if they wanted to, for general 
naval defence. 

Col. WEDGWOOD raised the question of the payment of Indian Troops in 

the Great War. . , , . . T . , 

Earl Winterton replied that they were paid for by the Imperial 
and India gave a large sum towards the expenses of the war. He 
effect of the amendment would be to prevent India from doing the 

of her navy. , 

Tire amendment was rejected by 294 votes to 120. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s Amendment. 

Com. KENWORTHY moved another amendment requiring the consent of 
both Houses of Indian Legislature to the payment of expense of vessels not em- 
ployed outside Indian naval defence. He declared that he moved the amend¬ 
ment not to wreck the Bill but because he wanted to see this navy become a 

Sym Earl Winterton said that most people would largly agree to considerations 
mentioned by Com. Kenworthy but the adoption of the amendment would not be 
retarded in India as a gesture of goodwill and equally, if it was not adopted 
Sere was nothing in the sub-clause to offend Indian 

vinced that the very important question of principle which Com. Kenworth> had 
raised was not affected by the clause. Moreover, it vms nev« pretended &at 
in the present transition stage cf Indian Constitution India, through le A-semb. 
l ” had iu 11 control over her revenues. It had been asked that ther^should be a 
Commission of enquiry into the relation between the House of Commons and 
India and until the Commission was appointed and the who.c question mv'estiga- 
ted any Government bringing a bill like this would apply to the Indian navy die 
same provisions and form of procedure as applied to the army. The point as not 
a'fresh one and he hoped the House would come to an early decision. 

The amendment was rejected by 272 votes to 126. 

Speaking on the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. HEADLAM ex¬ 
plained the whole point of the Bill was to carry out the acknowledged policy 
piainect tu.u i 1 . , (Wr^es to g ve Indian people more and more 

i«st® kir “ “ftnce y A? presL/lndia’s nil defence lay with the' 
Admiralty 1 and the Bill aimed at gradually transferring the respons.bdity for 
looking after India’s naval defence. This and the gradual granting of Self- 
Government could not be done in ihe twinkling of an eye. This Bi v one 
further stage in the policy of bringing India to the same position as the othex 

The Bill was then read the third time and passed by 256 votes to -22, 


Th 


Bill 


1 n 


the Lords 


_Navy 

On the 28TH APRIL .927 the House of /ords passed the 5 ?, co1 ^ ^ ad j”g 
of the Indian Navy Bill. In moving it Lord BIRKENHEAD saia mat tne urn 
aimed at the development of Indian Navy from the existing nucleus oi.Royal 
Indian Marine into an instrument which, though primarily designed tor Indian 
ocal naval defence alone, would also be fitted to form one of the groups 
of overseas navies, co-ordinated by common tradition and common pol.cy of 
Imperial navaf interest. Simultaneously the Bill would bring the Indian 
naval defence into proper place within the Indian Constitution. Ind.a ..ould 
?hus have an opportunity of taking her place among the overseas merabers 
of the Empire maintaining local navies capable of co-operatmg in a combined 

policy of naval defence. The general policy of ^^^P^^-^ronference 
pla-ed had more than once received the assent of the Impelia. ConEience 

but naval defence was at present outside the ambit of the Government o* India 
Act and the. Government of India had no voice in it. There wasnooption 
such as existed in the Indian Army for Indians themselves to be trained as 
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combatant naval officers in the Indian naval force. The Bill would rectify these 
anomalies. The Bill, therefore, did not alter the framework of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution, but there was room within the framework for the introduction of a 
spheie oi administration, such as naval defence, and the Bill purported to effect 
its introduction without disturbing the main structure. Lord Birkenhead paid 
a tribute to the fine record and unsparing services of the Roval Indian Ma' : ne 
in the long and critical period of its history and said, “'If it is now to pass, 

I hope its members will find more pleasure than regret in the occasion of its 
passing and follow with pride the career of the Indian Navy, which the Indian 
Marine alone has made it possible to create.” 

Lord HALDANE supporting the Bill on behalf of the Labour party said that 
the Bill would be criticised, because it empowered the Government of India to 
create an Indian Navy in addition to the Indian Army, thus enabling further 
expenditure of Indian revenues to be incurred on defence. 

Lord Haldane however pointed out that India, for military purposes was 
an Island and could not be succoured from the North, while the "British navy 
might sometimes be unable to be there to protect the country from the sea, in 
which connection he instanced the case of “ Emden ” in wartime, when India 
was without a navy of her own. He also suggested that a portion of the 
military forces of the crown, which were kept in Britain, might be located in 
India, and thus save Britain’s sending out battalions to India and save India 
Somewhat from the duty of maintaining as large an Indian army as she at present 
deemed desirable, * 

The Bill was then read aDd committed to a Committee of the Whole House. 


Text of the Indian Navy Bill. 

.1 follwoing is the text of the provisions of the Indian Navy Bill, presented 

r t i-.a 6 °*V omrnon . s on tbe 2 5 t - 1 February 1927, to amend the Government 
ot Indian Act with a view to facilitating the provision of an Indian Navy and 
to make consequential amendments in the Naval Discipline Act; 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: — 

1. mth a view to facilitating the provision of an Indian navy, the following 
amendments shall be made in the Government of India Act : — 

. W At tbe end of section twenty-two ihe following new sub-section shall be 
inserted (2) Where any naval forces and vessels raised and provided by the 
Governor-general in Council are in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
£ f d ‘ s P os ?J ° f the Admiralty, the revenues of India shall not, without 

° f la J hament ’ be applicable to defraying the expenses 
naval defence.” ^ ” ‘° ng “ S lhCy are not '“Ployed on Indian 

(2, Auer section forty-four, the following section shall be inserted • _11 a 

Any naval tees and vessels which may from lime .o time be raied and oro‘ 
r y the Gove ™or-General m Council shall be employed for the purpe^ s 
o* ibe Government of India atone, except .hat if the Governor^ene al Sres 
that a state of emergency exists which justifies such action the Gowi mv- rfi, * 
m Council may place at the disposal of the Admiralty all or any of st?ch Wei 
offer.” ’ and thereu P° n n sha11 be lawful for the Admiralty to accept^uch 

(3) A'or paragraph (e) of sub-section (ij of section sixtv- five tho fcn 
paragraph shall be substituted (e) For all 

or belonging to any naval forces raised by the Govetnor-Generd m r ng •? 

lin^Acu Jnd’^ Serving ’ in S0 far as are no1 Sub J ec t to the Naval DiSfipJ 

o llK i 4 i For section sixty-six, the following sub-section shall be substituted • « aa 
S ubject to the provisions of this Act, provision may be made bv t - 66 ‘ 
Legislature for the application to the naval forces raised bv the Cover no^ rini 1 ^ 

m Council of the Maval Discipline Act, and that Act, if so appHed" s^lHuve 
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effect as if references therein to Kis Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships 
included the forces and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council, subject, however—(a) in the application of the said Act to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, and the 
trial by court-martial of officers and men belonging to those forces, to such 
modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India, including such adaptations as 
may be so made for the purpose of authorising or requiring anything, which 
under the said Act is to be done by or to the Admiralty or the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to be done by or to the Goyernor-General in Council or by or to 
such person as may be vested with the authority by the Governor-General in 
Council ; and (b) in the application of the said Act to the forces and ships of 
His Majesty’s Navy not raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 
to such modifications and adaptations as may be made by His Majesty in Council 
for he purpose of regulating the relations of the last-mentioned, forces and ships 
raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council: Provided that, where 
any forces and ships so raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council have been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the said Act shall 
apply without any such modifications or adaptations as aforesaid. 

2. In sub-Section (i) of section ninety-B of the Naval Discipline Act, after 
the words “ self-goVerning dominion ” wherever they occur, there shall be inserted 
t he words “ or of India.” 

q. (i) This Act may be cited as the Government of India (Indian Navy) 

Apt 1927. 

(2) Sub-section (2) of section forty-five of the Government of India Act, 1019 
(which relates to the effect of amendments and the printing of the Government 
of India Act), shall have effect as if herein re-enacted and in terms made appli¬ 
cable to the amendments of the Government of India Act effected by this Act. 

The Royal Assent to the Indian Navy Bill was given on the 29th June 1927. 


V 
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INDIA ABROAD 


Jan.-June 1927. 


Indians in South Africa 

The Round Table Conference. 

Ifc was announced in April 1926 that tho Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa, have agreed to hold a 
Round Table Conference to explore all possible methods erf settling tho 
Indian question in tho Union in a manner which would •safeguard the 
maintenance of Western standards of lifo in South Africa by just and 
legitimate moans. Tho Conference assembled at Capo Town on the 17th 
Decembor 1926 and its session finished on the 12th January 1927. There was 
in those meetings a full and frank exchange of views which resulted in a 
truer appreciation of 4nutml difficulties and a united understanding to 

co-operate in the solution of a common problem in a spirit of friendliness aud 
goodwill. 

Io both the Houses of tho Legislature, tho Govt, communique embodying 
the main points of agreement arrived at between tho Union Government and 
the Government of India wero read on tho 21st February 1927 and the 
annoxuro giving in groator detail the terms of agreement were laid on the 
table. Mr. Bhorc, in a short speech, made brief comments to holp the members 
of the Assembly to follow the agreement more easily. Tho following are 
rho terms of the agreement:_ 


' ierins of Agreement. 

(})■ Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa to 
use a i just, and legitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of life, 
i»i,A ni e Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union 
do so P lc P are d to conform t° Western standards of life should be enabled to 

it thc 3 Unio l n r!? SC lnd,ans M j n t,ie Union who may desire to avail themselves of 
br ^ other 'IS Iff “if w, »?^nise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 

dbrnicHe M^UbbeVosi fci WeStern standards «• not required. The Union 
agreement with ft f ft 1 f yCa . rs . continuous absence from the Union. In 

be of general application ^if i rev . )Slon , of dle law relating to domicile which wrU 
desire to return to the Union assis .^ d emigration scheme who 

a refund to the Union Government of the r WI . 0n : be alloTVed t0 do so on 

(4) The GoVernmtJft^of T^il°rerf °^, as . SiSta nc e received by them, 
emigrants on their arrival in India. ^ & lc,r o1:)ll g a tion to look after such 

manently domiciled in the Union w fll be reonl*/^! , mmor children oi Indians per- 
XM of the Imperial anference of V9S ^ pamgraph 3 of resolution 

confronted will to materiaHy 'lessened In-flic* 65 Wllh wIlich the Union ha:, been 
between the two Govemmentf n „d n °' v hap P ily reached 

operation under the me st favourable .< „u! * e a » r< : emcnt come into 

ment of the Union of sf f Tf T i . ' TT V al * lnal > ** Gm-m. 

^ BdU 

ment now reached and to exchange viers- from timf tn *: „ k g of lhe a b r ’ r ee.- 
that experience may suggest. anfeCvie " 3 trora tunc to tune as to any chances 
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co-operation between the two Govenments. 

Details of the Agreement. 

The following is thoannojroro containing' a summary ol the conolmsions 
reached by tlo Znrt Table Conference on the Ind.an quest,on m South 

Africa :— 

I_The Scheme of Assisted Emigration. 

under 16 years. w ffl rece i ve a bonus of £20. No 

(2) Each person of 16 years ot age or o who is una bl e to earn 

maximum shall be fixed for a family. A d 1 . discretion of the Union 

his living by reason of physical disabi ity.may, a the d,sc.euon ion 

authorities, receive a pension in lieu of or j n Via out of a (and 

will he na d through some convenient omciai agency 1UU, “ . . 

every case the bonus will be payable in India on arrival at the destination or 
"^^^(t'^reebpassag^incUldmg^raihvay^arcs^tcfllie^ort of embarkation in South 

Africa and from the°port of landing in India to the destination m.and will also 
be provided# i t T n j: a << v ia >} Bombay as well as u via ’ Madras . 

shios^ha'ube^tricUy supendsei'and^condittoms on voyage, /special* in respect 
'of Tmendi’ng 8 " migrants and”* 3 “ famines ™b) the”r ocSpation in South Africa 

aLl occupauon o/cinploynient whKm they^ would requw-e^^m J^dra and 

S“ OUnl „3 3n he m advTsedTnd so far as possible protected against squander. 
^Scalhor losngtt^'m advemure.s an/ (i.) helped as far as possible to 
seule n Occupations for which they are best suited by their apt,tude or their 
resources ° Any emigrant wishing to participate in emigration schemes authorised 
by the Government 1 of India will be given the same facilities in India as Indian 

at the discretion of the 

Mini ?i?After the expiry of three years, the Union domicile will be lost in agree- 
men^ith the propose.^revision of 

f„7e C £rom°a P p/n,n the Union and expire on the last day of the ^.rd>eai, but 

"be" date' Ale^X For purposes of re-entry within the „me 
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limit of three years, the unity of the family group shall be recognised, though in 
cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior may allow one or more 
members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with a family as a 
minor, attains majority outside the Union, maries there and has issue, will be 
allowed to return to South Africa but only if he comes with the rest of his father’s 
family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or children 
with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her 
husband is himself domiciled in the Union. 

II.— Entry of Wives and Minor Chiidren. 

To give effect to paragraph 3 of the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian should be enabled to live a 
happy family life in the country in which he is domiciled, entry of wives and 
children shall be governed by the following principles :— 

. (f) The Government of India should certify that each individual for whom 
a right ot entry is claimed is the lawful wife or child as the case may be of the 
person who makes the claim. 

(b) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accom* 
panted by the mother, if alive, provided that (i) the mother is not already 
resident in the Union and (ii) the Minister may in special cases permit entry of 
such children unaccompanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce no other wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has been 
submitted. 

(d) Definition of a wife and child as given in the Indian Relief Act (No. 
22 of 1914) shall remain in force. 


III. Upliftment of the Indian community. 

(1) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 
it is tne duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means and to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent popu- 
to , 10 hm extent pf their capacity and opportunities and accept the view 
^ j m . t,le provision 01 educational and other facilities a considerable number 
ot Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be allowed 
to lag behind other sections of the people. 

1 1 ^ * s difficult for the Union Government to take action which is consider- 
a v in advance of public opinion or to ignore the difficulties arising out of the 
constitutional system of the union under which functions of the Government are 

central executive and provincial and minor local 
; ! jut d le Union Government are willing (a) in view of the admittedly 
grave si.uatmn in respect of Indian education in Natal to advise, provincial 
a oo^!. llb l ratl r n t0 f ppoi - nt a Provincial commission of inquiry and to obtain the 
assistance of an educational expert from the Government of India for the purpose 
01 such inquiry ; (b) to consider Sympathetically the question of imorovine 
facilities for Higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
tuc boiith African Native College at Fort Hare and otherwise improving the 
attractiveness of the institution for Indians ; (c) to take special steps under the 
Public Health Act for an investigation into the sanitary and housing conditions 
in and around Durban which will include the question of (1) appointment of 
AdvisqryCommittees of representative Indians and (ii) limitation otthe sale of 
municipal land subject to restrictive conditions* 

, , (?) H ie Principle underlying the industrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 10 

Act <*°v 27 ° f I92 5 > which enables all employees including Lhan! 
to take tl eir places on the basis ot equal pay for equal work will be adhered to 
( 4 ) '* l-.'.n the time of the revision of existing trade licen^incr 1.. .... • 

the Union Government will give all due considefation to the suoelstioiK rnaT 
by the Government of India Delegation that discretionary powers 
mes might reasonably be limited in the following ways ' autUor - 

statute, 1 gr ° UndS ° n whicU a licence ma y he refused should belaid down by 
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(2) reasons for which a licence is refused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and 
transfers as well as in cases of renewals to the courts or to some other impartial 

tribunal. t 

(4) The appointment of an Agent of the Government ot the Union of Soutii 
ttfrica to make representations to the Government of India to appoint an Agent 
in the Union or in ordei to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments, The Government of India will be willing to consider such 
a request. 


Mr. Bhore’s Speech. 

Mr. BHQRE, in commenting on the agreement- said :—The first point in the 
declaration by the Union Government that they firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and 
means and to. take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their 
permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and 
accept the view that in the provision of educational and other iacililics consider¬ 
able nuiriLer of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not 
be allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. This should dispel any 
apprehension that the maintenance of Western standards of life dees not include 
upiiftment of the Indian community to those standards. 

As an earnest of their goodwill the Union Government propose: (1) To 
advise the Government of Natal to appoints commission on Indian education 5 
(2) to give attention to the provision of suitable hostsl accommodation for Indians 
at 'he College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically other proposals to 
increase the alternativeness of that institution for them and ; (3) to investigate 
the position in res ect of sanitation and housing tn Peri Durban area where the 
problem is understood to be acute and possibly elsewhere, and to consider in 
consultation with local authorities the most appropriate mu ms o, dealing with 
the situation including (i) formation of Advisory Committees of representative 
Indians and (ii) limitation of available municipal land sold with restriction under 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance No. 14 of 1922, and Natal Boroughs and 
Township land Ordinance No. 5 of 1923. These ordinances enable Municipal¬ 
ities in Natal to transfer with the consent of the administrator land belonging 
to them under restrictive conditions of a racial character as {<> occupation or 
ownership. It is hoped that as a result of this investigation the principle of 
c: nsultation between the Indian community and local bodies in matters of 
Municipal administration affecting the former may be established and more 
Municipal land of a suitable nature be made available for Indians for housing pur¬ 
pose. Industrial laws like the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924. and Wages 
Ac: of 1925, will be administered so as to enable Indian employees in Industry 
to take their place on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The new emigation scheme. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which tee Union 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. The hon’ble members are doubtless aware lliat section 6 of the 
Union Act No. 22 of 1924 known as the Indians Relief Act provides for the grant 
of a free passage from any port in the Union to any port in Indian to any Indian 
who makes a written request for such passage and signs as a condition of the 
grant of such request a statement that he abandons on behalf of himself and his 
wife and all minor children (if any) all rights possessed by him or them to enter 
or reside in any part of the Union, together with all l ights incidental to his or 
their domicile therein. This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of 
voluntary repatriation. Under the new scheme the Union domxile will not be 
lest e'cept by three years continuous absence from the union ip conformity with 
a proposed revision of law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the union within a period ot three years, will be 
allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and the cost of passage including 
railway fare which he may have received on his own behalf, and if he has a 
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family on behalf of his family. _ Any objection that there might be to the existing 
scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it requires of Indians wishing 
to avail themselves of it an irrevocable surrender of their union domicile is thus 
removed. 

Another teature of the new arrangement is that each person of 16 years or 
over will be free to choose for himself whether he will or will not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted emigration. At present for the purposes of voluntary 
repat nation from South Africa 21 years is treated as the age of majority, and the 
union domicile of a person under that age has to be signed away by the father, 
n the latter wishes to avail himself of the free passage to India. It will be 
observed that the agreement provides for scheme of assisted emigration to be 
organised “ To India and other countries.” The phrase is intended to cover 
emigration to Indians who may return to India from South Africa to Federated 
Malay State and Ceylon under scheme of emigration from India to those countries 
which are now operative. 


Wives and Minor Children of Indian Residents. 

The third point is that in regard to entry into the Union of wives and minor 
children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle underlying the reciprocity 
resolution of 1918 will be maintained and that prohibition of entry of this class 
of persons after the 1st August 1933 which was contemplated in the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill is no longer 
envisaged. r ' b 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

The fourth point is that in order to ensure effective and continuous co-< Dera¬ 
tion between the two Governments, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
SJit'SiKSL w Government of India to appoint their agent in the Union. 
S l A r r‘ re,atl0n 5 between the two Governments will be permanently established if 

lonshteraTn d ' 3 aCCept lhe pr0 P 0Sal > which is now «««»« earnest 

whirtT'lfilT , t0 ,* nau S urate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
Golemmem of te^ be f? ? ached between * e Government of Indif and the 
the Area- ReservatEn'^V ! 16 ? tter . llave decid,i<i not to proceed further with 
The Hnn’KiA M 0 a , nd Imn W atl on and Registration (further provisions) bill, 
received hv the,^ em ^ ers w nl appreciate with what relierthis decision will be 
cU hn«t? 1 dia ” c . ommu f mt , y m South Africa. It is unnecessary to attempt 
sumn W appreciation of the results of the Conference of which a brief 
In dnin/s •*. •^ ae Hon’ble Members must judge for themselves 
5*tap'd they would bear fuUy in mind the position as it nas a 

eLr„/ s 

ow *.» b^reat !ebt°of graSude^oAe^ skt^and^ex" 

pedition with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission 
must we forget tile services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable* nreli 
, na yy , wc ? rk ™ ade a Round Table Conference nossible: but it will be readilC 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless' the 
^oveniment of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit of friendliness 
er*rV. g00d i WI * t In the reception which they gave to our delegates to the Confer- 
Utiv M a RL m K t “ c ° ura g eous and sympathetic statesmanship which their represen- 
we hnve U • robear.^n the solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
and people o?S t u . n ™ staka ble proof of the earnest desire of the Government 
house is r n . . l0n * The agreement which has to-day been announced to the 
endeavour to I ? roo . f of tIl eir goodwill. Let us treat it as such and 

Africa. It is uot ' llie !:asis of a lasting friendship between India and South 
countries have bee 1 | llat al1 outstanding questions between the two 

the spirit that prevailed rX.t! l>ut ^ le Government of India are confident that if 
ok ’ recent Conference at Cape Town endures, the 
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ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that will be 
satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 


Dr. M al a n ' s Speech. 

On the same day, the 21st February, Dr. MALAN also made a statement 
in the Union Assembly on the South African Agreement. He emphasised that the 
agreement had been reached in the entire absence of spirit of bargaining and 
it had been a whole-hearted settlement. The results were not a diplomatic 
victory for either side, but there had been reached an honourable and friendly 
understanding. Naturally, South Africa had made reseryations*as to the just ad¬ 
ministration in the Union and Indians on their side had tneir own ideals. Both, 
however, had agreed to what, if not the ideal solution, was a practical and peace¬ 
able one and they had decided to give it a fair and reasonable trial* The Minister 
urged that the most important feature of all was that no stigma o. racial infe¬ 
riority was implied. South Africa could take all just and legitimate measures 
as to her western standard of civilisation and Indians conforming to those 
standards were enabled to do so. Indeed, the agreement indicated a astmg 
friendship and good-will between the great nations concerned. 

Doctor Malan paid a tribute to the Members of Parliament, the Indian 
Press and the people of South Africa in creating an atmosphere which ensu ed 
the Conference being successful and this atmosphere had been so remarkable 
a feature of negotiations. The Minister concluded that now that the agreement 
had been published the expression of view could be expected,. but he knew 
that once again he could rely on the good sense not only of Parliament but of 

the press and the people of the Union. . 

He paid a sincere tribute to the leader and members of the Indian 
deputation whose sincerity and desire for satisfactory solution had been the- 
essence of statesmanship. Parliament and country hoped that -success 
would crown their efforts for a new era both from the view-point of thi^ *.ountiy 
and the coutry which they served. 

General SMUTS then asked that in view of the importance of the question 
the;Government should give an opportunity for discussion. The Prime Minister 
willingly assented. 


Debate in the Union Assembly. 

The Assembly debate at Cape Town held from the 15th to 19th March was 
bitterly hostile to the Agreement, especially Natal. Mr. Patrick Duncan 
favourably supported it. But the ordinary members of all parties in the Assem¬ 
bly were hostile, though responsible leaders were sympathetic. 

Mr. COLINS, Transvaal, opening the debate, stated that the whole white 
South Africa was grievously disappointed. The Union had been betrayed, 
surrendering eyerything and gaining nothing. The Agreement was entirely 
one-sided. No provision under it would effectively encourage Indian repatria¬ 
tion The agreed statement between the two Governments upon this issue was 
useless extravagant, and foolish from the Union viewpoint. The promise of 
trade licence denoted a tremendous concession. Indeed, it was a complete 
reversal of the current Transvaal policy. Mr. Tielman Roos had pledged the 
Nationalists Party to turnout the Indians. ..his Agieeroent kept them in the 
Union. 

Mr. NEI, Natal, followed, saying that Indian delegates had cleverly jockeyed 
Dr. Malan into a funk hole. “We shall fight to the bitter end and win. We 
shan’t run into the funk hole like the Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. MALAN said that the clauses of the immigration scheme depended on 
the co-operation of the India Government. He hoped tnat nothing would, oe said to 
make dial co-operation impossible. He paid a tribute to all sections of the com- 
munitv *for keeping the whole question outside the party politics, but deprecated 
the speeches .of Mr. Collins and Mr. Nel. He .declared emphatically that 
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ho thing had been given away and asserted that if the present arrangements were 
unworkable or unsatisfactory the Union would have the right at anv future 
time to pass legislation dealing with the Indian question. What he said verbatim 
ts as follows:— 

u It will be obvious that the agreement which has beer* reached is more in 
me nature of an honourable and friendly understanding than of a rigid and 
Dindmg treaty. By their decision not to proceed with the particular legislation 
ucn was contemplated last year, the Union Government has not in any respect 
Zf r J? an V ex tent surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the Indian 
pioDiem whenever and in whatever way they may deem necessary and jnst.” 

The New Asiatic Bill. 

T h j- po l nl ,? j n the Agreement was embodied in a Bill styled the Immigation 
Ind,a , R clief (further Provision) Bill. This was laid on the table of the 
usembly by Dr. Malan on the 12th April and introduced on the 9th May. On the 

imnlemem^Htn ^ IALAN ’ introducing the measure, stated that the Bill mainly 
dePdWnb? th . R . ound Table Agreement with the Government of India. He 

° f the Bl11 and P° mtcd out that 600 minor children were 
which ♦i Jnion ?” nuall y thr0U S h the ioophole left in the Indian Relief Bill, 

the ipf,'? theSe chlldren to enter unaccompanied by their mothers. Under 
was aaiES a 8 ree ment of the Imperial Conference of 1918, however, it 
be ’ aSnm? between Dominion Governments and India that the children should 
further by lI L e,r mo . thers * This was embodied in the new bill. A 

tra inn WaS th T f ow,n S to the decision of the Supreme Court regis- 

would”be C abolished. eVen ,f fraudulentI y Stained, could not be cancelled. This 

Mr. DUNCaN criticising the Bill suggested that the registration certificates 
already issued should not be disturbed by any raking up* of the pasl but 1 

new 6 iimm^r a doif clouses. ^ CaUed Conducing to a fa vourable reception of the 

it wouM* \t L ?‘ XA ^?F' K Stron 8 ly su PP° rted the suggestion of amnesty saving that 
Gcnernl b *ni g ' ac !f ul act s y. nc b roni s in g with the arrival of Mr, Sastri as Agent- 
people. * 1 Cad,ng t0 c ^ ectlve good-will between the two Governments and the 

t be Minister of the Interior Dr. Malan, noted the suggestion. 

q. , . The Bill Passed. 

debate on the n?i E was a reni arkable change of tone in the resumed 

everyone beine worn Bl l * fhe second rcadin g was passed practically unopposed, 

letting *bvein«L S ff l red TranSvaa l amnesty in the matter of fraudulent entrants, 
would be preverred he° ne f prov,ded an assurance was given that such fraud 

was fnUv ? Iar - w !f k °P. enl y challenged Dr. Malan that, if the Indian Agreement 
I, y carried out, it would involve complete Indian citizenship. 

unansv*.-. 11 n ^f fu ! ed to take U P the challenge, thereby irppiying that it was 
rr, fl o. T erable - Ur« Malan paid the highest tribute to Mr. Sastri calling him the 
lonest, straightforward man he liad ever met. 

amend* tbe JUNE the bill passed the final stages (third reading) without 
entr-'T^ ntS * p he Ministers promised amnesty regarding the past fraudulent 
b “ ' Sll « 0 the Transvaal, provided the community guaranteed to do their 
^ to stop illicit entry in future. 

T . T k e Text of the Asiatic Bill. 

Station 6 to 4 ow jngr is the text of the Bill «to amend the law relating to immb 
n and Asiatics” as drafted in accordance with the terms agreed 
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npon by the Round Table Conference between the Union and Indian Govern¬ 
ments :— 

Ee it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assembly of the Union of South Africa, as follows:— 

Chapter I. 

1. Section two of the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (hereinafter in this 
chapter called the principal Act), is hereby amended by the deletion : 

(a) from sub-section (7) of the words “sufficient in the opinion of the 
Minister ” and the substitution therefor of the following words: “ fixed by the 
immigration officer, not exceeding one hundred pounds ”, and 

(b) from sub-section (12) of the words “ such amount as the Minister may 
determine ” and the substitution therefor of the following words : “ an amount 
fixed by the Immigration officer, not exceeding one hundred pounds.” 

2. Section three of the principal Act is hereby amended— 

(a) by the addition of the following at the end of sub-section (2):— 

From the opinion of such superior court there shall .be a right of appeal by 
the appellate or tne immigration officer to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) by the deletion from sub-section (4) of the words “ if he is a person seek¬ 
ing to enter the Union for the first time” and by the addition of the. following 
at the end thereof:— 

In the event of an appeal under sub-section (2) to the Appellate Division 
the appellant shall lodge with the registrar such further amount as the registrar 
may determine for any costs that the Appellate Division may award against him. 

3. Section four of the principal Act is hereby amended by the insertion in 
paragraph (f) of sub-section (1) after the word “ rape ” of the following words: 
“ incest, sodomy.” 

4. Section five of the principal Act as amended by section three of the 
Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby further amended— 

(a) by the addition at the end of paragraph (e) of the words “provided that 
such person, if born outside the Union, enters or is brought into the Union 
within three years from the date of his birth.”; 

(b) by the addition at the end of paragraph (g) of the words “ and provided 
further that no child who is not accompanied by its mother shall be admitted 
unless its mother is already resident in the Union or is deceased, or the Minister 
in any special case authorises the admission of such child.” 

5. Section ten of the principal Act is hereby amended by the addition at 
the end thereof of the following new sub-section (2), the existing section becom¬ 
ing sub-section (1) : — 

(2) Any such prohibited immigrant shall be dealt with in terms of 
section nineteen. It he is in possession of a registration certificate or a 
certificate of domicile, or any other - document authorising him to enter, reside 
cr remain in the Union or any province, it shall be competent for any Board 
to which he may appeal, if it is proved to the Board that such certificate or 
other document was obtained by fraudulent representations made by him or 
on his behalf, in order that such certificate or other document be cancelled 
and that he be dealt with in terms of this Act. Provided that if he does not 
appeal to a board, the principal immigration officer concerned shall cancel 
such certificate or other document.” 

6. Section thirteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
from sub- sections (3) and (5) of the the word “Minister” and the substitution 
thereof ol the words “immigration officer.” 

7. Section fourteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
dclei'on of the word “Minister” and the substitution therefor of the words 
“immigration officer.” 

8. fStction nineteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following new sub-section:— 

(3) An y person who— 
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(a) illegally enters the Union ; or 

(b) . being a person deemed by the Minister in terms of paragraph (a) of 
sub-section (i) of section four to be unsuited either individually or as a mem¬ 
ber of a class of persons, llegally enters any province, and fails to appear 
jctore or notify an immigration officer of such entry within eight days shall 
be guilty of an offence under this Act. 

( 4 ) If any person who was not born or is not domiciled in the Union— 

(a) fails to declare on the prescribed form that he is suffering fiom 
tuberculosis ; or 

(b) is not reported on arrival by the master or surgeon of the ship which 
conveyed nun to the Union to be suffering from tuberculosis ; and 

• ,' C J ' f°nnd, within six months from the date of his landing at anv port 

intne Union, to be suffering from tuberculosis, the master, owner or agent 
such ship shall be responsible for his removal from the Union without 
xpense to the Government, and shall be liable for the cost of his maintenance in 
f e ri? 10n and ^ or Sucb otber expenditure incurred by the Government in rcsoect 
'i- P erson, to an amount to be fixed by an immigration officer, in all not 
eding one hundred pounds, to be paid on demand of the said officer. 

• 9 : Section twenty-two of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 

of tho foliw thC %V ° rd “ or ” , at ,he end of P ava graph (c) and by the addition 
the iollowjng new paragraph after paragraph (c) 

(r.) .or any offence under section twenty. 

of I* 1 ’ r J y tbe principal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 

foil vi-f^ aterm “domicile,” and the substitution therefor of the 
presentoe d ° niIC,!e ’ sba11 m ?an the place in which a person lias his 
as hk h ° r pr , esent Permanent residence, or to which he returns 

as Ins present permanent abode, and not for a mere special or temnorarv 

rr* e nr and a person sha11 not be deemed to have a domicile within the Union 
lawfully Sf 2 S l !- e CaSe may be ^ Ior tbe P ur P^ses of this Act unless he lias 
tinder te-nn ? continuous period ot three years, otherwise than 

nfwi tern S ° f conditional or temporary residence permitted by this Act or anv 
other law, or as a person under detention m prison, goal, reformatory or men 2 
I» a t., a ^ son shall.be deemed tor thi purposes of this Act to W 
S r h W n “ he ^ 10n u f he absents “ from the Union and does 

vdieth^r m nn.^ e - U . ni0n W,th l n thr r ee years from the date of departure therefrom, 
domicile or ™ h , C 1S ,t in p “ ssession of a registration certificate or a certificate of 
entrance tn °vf r doc . ument is sued under any prior law permitting his 
province tUerenf-^p 11 ^ 6 ! 1 ^ ° r - reco S n,sia S his domicile in the Union or any 
a special oJ ’ ' rovided that m cases where a person proceeds abroad for 

ficate ofident;t^ P °, rary t PUrpoSe . - the MiniSter ma Y au b °rire the issue of a certi- 
allowing th e l™ der the Provisions of sub-secuon ( 2 ) of section twenty-five 
province namifl???- c °P cern( r d to r< r turn to and resume his residence in the 
thereof, not the penod specified 1D such certificate or any extension 

any woman wW dmg - ien X ears m alb Domicile in th o Union shall be lest by 
Union. 11086 marria S e bas been dissolved during her absence from the 

Chapter II. 

following substituted thUfor £. dia “ Rdief AC '’ ' 9 ' 4 ’ i3 hercby deleted and the 

mone-Van^ Tbe ^? ister may in his discretion cause to be provided out of 
free Das^ P m r0p / lated by Parban \ent for the purpose of financial assistance ar 1 a 
a »y adult JP ,ace in tbe Union to any place outside the Union for 

Law No 9 t ia ? ^« tber tban an Indian who is or may become entitled under 
India) in'resn P °A N ,^ ta1, >°l. any amendmcnt thereof, to a free passage to 
?-akes a wnni« f him8elf and , h,s fa mdy (if any), provided that such Indian 
assistance n . r • re( I uest on the form prescribed by regulation for such financial 
(a) Such rij 66 P as sage and agrees in writing to the following conditions:— 
departure from the V 1 * ’ lf marned > be accompanied by his family (if any) upon 
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(b) such Indian shall furnish to an officer designated by the Minister such 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation of himself and each 
member of his family; 

(c) such Indian and his family (if any) shall not re-enter the Union within 
one year from date of departure from the Union, but may re-enter the Province 
of the Union in which he is domiciled after the expiry of one year from the 
date of departure, but not later than the date of expiry of three years from the 
date of departure from the Union. Provided that — 

(1) all money paid in terms Of this section to or on behalf of such Indian 
in respect of himself and his family (if any) are repaid in full to an agent of 
the Union Government duly appointed thereto, before departure .from the 
country to which such Indian emigrated, and proof of such payment in such 
form as may be prescribed is produced on arrival at a Union port; 

(ii) such Indian and his family (if any) excluding any member thereof 
who may have died in the interim and excluding any daughter who since 
the date of departure from the Union, has married a person not entitled to 
enter or to remain in the Union, shall re-enter the Union simultaneously. 
Proof of any such death or marriage to the satisfaction of the Minister must 
be produced. In case of unforeseen hardship the Minister may in his discre¬ 
tion exempt the Indian or any member of the family from re-entering the 
Union. In such cases, or in the event of the death of the Indian or a member 
of the family, ihe repayment in tespcct of the person concerned as provided 
in sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph may be remitted ; 

(d) unless such Indian accompanied by his family (if any) or in the event 
of the death of such Indian, his family re-enters the Union as prescribed in 
paragraph (c) of this sub-section, he and all the members of his family (if any) 
shall be deemed to have voluntarily and finally abandcned^all rights possessed 
by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all 
rights incidental to his or their domicile therein, and the fact that re-entry 
did not take place within the time specified in paragraph (c) of this sub-secticn 
shall be conclusive evidence of such abandonment. 

(2) For the purposes of this section—“ adult Indian ” shall mean an Indian 
of either sex of sixteen years of age or over and an Indian women who is or has 
been married; 

“family” shall include the wife of an emigrant Indian and all children of 
any emigrant Indian who were not adult Indians at the date of departure from 
the Union; 

“date of departure from the Union” shall mean the date of departure from 
a port; 

“port’* shall have the same meaning as defined in section “ thirty” (Act 
No. 22 of 1923). 

Chapter HI. 

12. A registration certificate issued under the provisions of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, 1907, of the Transvaal (Act No. 2 of 1907), or the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act. 1908, of the Transvaal (Act No. 36 of 1908,) may 
by ai: instrument in writing be surrendered by the holder to the Registrar of 
Asiatics, and such surrender shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the 
Transvaal Province. 

13. II an Asiatic who has failed to make application for registration in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph (2) ot section five of the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908 of the Transvaal satisfies the Minister that 
such failure was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister may, in 
his discretion, authorize the Registrar to receive an application for registration 
from such Asiatic, and the application shall be dealt with in ail respects as 
if it Lad been made in accordance with the provisions of the Said section and all 
the provisions of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act 
wi ;r;h would have applied if the application had been so made,- shall apply 
accordingly. 
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14 . Section seven of the Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, 1908 , of the 
Tranvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the words “ save as in the next 
succeeding section is provided.” 

I 5* Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 1908 , of the 
1 ransvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the last sentence thereof. 

16. Section thirty-four of the Chinese Exclusion Act No. 37 of 1904 (Cape 
of Good Hope), is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ‘ shall be 
deported” and the substitution therefor of the words “ may, in the discretion of 
the Minister, be deported.” 

Chapter IV. 

A */' , Tbe Governor-General may make regulations, not inconsistent with this 
Act » for the better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

15. The laws mentioned in the schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent set out in the fourth column of that schedule. 

19. This Act may be cited as the Immigration and Indian Relief 
(Further Provision) Act, 1927. 


Mr. V. S. S. Sastri’s Appointment. 

T lowing Government of India communique was issued on the 7th May 

A A' T _ ,. tbe announcement made on the 21st February 1927 in the two Houses 
m ’* Le j 1S u tU ^ e re sarding the Agreement reached between the Govern- 

ment of !nd!a and the Government of the Union of South Africa it was stated 
annniSli??*?*? °C tll e Union had requested the Government of India to 
‘P r. a .* 1 A S. ent :n South Africa in order to secure continuous and effective 
j°' 9 P eratlon between the two Governments. The Government of India have 

R,ght H ° n - V - S - S “ Sastri, P. C., as theiHlrsrt 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views. 

Dron!i^k a ™ a t£ a Q dh >i Ar°. te th ® f ? llowin ? article headed “ Honourable Com- 
ptomise on the South African Settlement in the « Young India” 

The Assisted Emigration Scheme. 

havinc^^Hed a * nd i h ' S collea?ues are t0 be congratulated upon 

that could h? n sett l e ment t aa t is honourable to both parties. It is not the best 

other denutation rnn?^? 1 ’ bat il is the best that was possible. I doubt if any 
about th P e Ut M°l^ d hav ? done mo : e ‘ The C,ass Areas Bill which brought 
Right Hon’ bio S-in” 06 a c nd r ? ui , ld which the battle raged is dead and gone. The 
was of all ic K SaStn who * when the deputation sailed for South Africa, 
much did uni rl! 1 tbe moSt communicative and had warned us not to expect 
at t& result T*' * ^ * nd of the iabours of the Conference lbs satisfaction 
comnnmi ‘eVt** A P^usal of the settlement warrants satisfaction; but like all 
Areas Pill k'i iS V 0 , 1 without its danger points.. The dropping of the Class 
namekmiri S i ba a? C j d by re Patnation re-emerging as re-emigration. If the 
to T n j-. m0re dignified, it is also more dangerous. Repatriation could only be 
settle, ' a :. r r em , lgrat . lon can be t0 any country. The following sentence in the 
<- nr „ e!ear ly points to that interpretation “ The Union Government, thei - 

wb, Vv or £ :inise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other countries 
rnhnf Western standards are not required.” This assisted emigration to other 
Door 1 ?!»«* ‘ boM ' l ° be dangerous; for there is no knowing what mav happen to 
- • ignorant men going to an unknown land where they would be utter 
ngers. Such countries as would take 'hem would only be cither Fiji or R; itieg 

h ' ai Jf‘ Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to 

- e been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world 
rJu P 01 at about this assisted emigration is that whereas before the s^ttiemem 
ab P sem a i eS l0St , their domicile/ re-emigrants now retain it and lose it onW ifS 
bsent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that there is noWem-on 
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to return to South Africa. How many assisted emigrants can hope to refund the 
assistance money they might have received or how many can hope to return 
with their families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause is clearly 
designed not so much to guarantee a substantial right as not to hurt national 
self-respect. 

Indians in Durban. 

The annexure containing a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
Round Table Conference on the Indian question in South Africa is a remarkable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing interests and sentiments. An industrious reader will have no difficulty 
discovering the hopeful paragraphs. I shall, therefore, content myself witn 
drawing attention to a para that is fraught with grave danger. The Union 
Government is to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investi¬ 
gation into sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban which will 
include the question of limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to restrictive 
conditions. I do not know what is aimed at in this paragraph but my suspecting 
mind (and my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interpreta¬ 
tions, warranted and unwarranted, that a strong party places upon agreements 
with a weak party to the latter disadvantage) conjures up ali kinds of frightful 
consequences arising from this proposed committee and limitation. Already, 
the Durban Corporation has been invested with powers which it has utilised for 
the suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know, a committee can bring 
to light nothing that is not known to the Corporation or Government. The 
appointment of an Advisory Committee of Indians may be a simple padding. 
The Health Committee may bring in a historical report as a previous committee 
to my knowledge has done and limitation may be put upon the purchase of 
Municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian community residing 
in Durban. Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
governments are at liberty to take any action they might against Indian 
settlers without reference to the Central Government. But the compromise 
is acceptable in spite of the dangers referred to by me, not so much for 
what has been actually achieved as for almost sudden transformation of the 
atmosphere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians 
to that of a generous toleration, from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Indians to social functions. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

Mr. Andrews sends me glowing accounts of the utmost cordiality with 
which Indian members of (he Deputation were received aiike by the Govern¬ 
ment and the people, how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or hindrance and how 
Europeans in South Africa were flocking to him to know all about the Indian 
Deputation and the Indian question. If this atmosphere of goodwill and 
sociability is kept up and encouraged, (he settlement can be used as a solid 
foundaticn for erecting a beautiful temple of freedom for Indian settlers in 
South 'Africa. But the success of ’he settlement very largely depends upon 
the selection of a Consul or Commissioner who will be selected to represent 
the Government of India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability, and 
strength of character, and in my opinion, he must be an Indian. The very 
(act of his being an Indian will strike the imagination of the European 
population and raise the Indian settlers in European estimation and wifi 
reach the heart of Indians in a way no Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. 
Andrews, can and if a man can be selected who will command equal esteem 
of the Union Government, we need not fear the future. Such a man, in my 
humble opinion, is Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, I cannot conclude this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on record my deepest conviction that the 
happy result is predominantly due to the ceaseless and prayerful labours of 
tha* godly, self-effacing Englishman, Charlie Andrews. 
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=?> m t a ? uar y ?9 2 7 the Government of India published papers relating to 
hfinnc tl0 !l ° f , Indlan community in Fiji which formed the subject of represen- 
the rv! mat e t0 th ^ Secretary of State for Colonies by the Colonies Committee of 
, rnm ®? t . of India * It will be remembered that this Colonies Committee 
■vf C'** ^ - o: • charged 



The rZn ’V, y J vu '- p * 353 5 *924 voi. i, pp. 297-372 ; 1924 Vol. II, p. 32S). 
the Colonial 1 rfffi WaS ckarged at the same time with making representations to 
corresnnna!n?? C K [ e 8 arding the position of Indians in Fiji. The following is the 
Colonmmffloo between the Government of India, the India Office and the 
27th M a y f 92 6 CnC mg Wlt l the despatch of the Government of India dated the 

Is this 6 thaf^thl.fjj, pr f e t sen / s itself a ^ e F a P^usal of the whole correspondence 
Indians' who £ of twelve non-official seats in the Fiji Council are given to 

franchise would W ^ °fl °T T Seat \ Second, y, the question of municipal 

would be ren fsentef Ti Cd by the ^ C T m5ttee in Fiii on "’hich Indians 
be allowed d* J a representative of the Government of India would 

under ceriiin°rn^av 0nal T’u ISlt Fl)1 and make re Port upon specific questions 
a memorandum hvT 8, r ^ he . correspondence started with the submission of 
Indians. * 1 Y 16 CoIomes Committee setting forth the grievences of Fiji 


The rl n S s Representations. 

under the deed of cession Fhfw^ ^ Indian political status, submitted that 
the British Crown sub fee? to J L ^Ly ded as a possession and dependency of 
terests of the hi- h cluefs sWd C ? ndltl0n ara °ng others that the rights and in- 
British sovereign y am colonel f. be rC f C ^ n ’ Sed 80 far as is consistent with 
appreciate tfcft this“mnlS that^ W&vernment. ™e Colonies Committee 
uo desire to question this But el??rtvi me,CSl! ' must . be maintained and have 
Council at present enjoyed by the Eurone-fn ^P resen . ta,1 ?n on the Legislative 
as not inconsistent with the terms ^presumably regarded 

be argued that the grant of a similnr «» d * d ? f *f ? ession and 11 can hardly 
would infringe those terms f 3 status to their Indian fellow-subjects 

where Indians do not foS aminorifv ** nch, tt a ? a PP ,iet > in *e colonies 

system which is intended to assign M 1S regar . ded in India as a 

with their British fellow-subiects an 1 £ r -f ta J, us t0 ladians as compared, 
influence in the colonies As rhitfVi? ? the r gr ? wth of their political 

Paying a part Sd ?o he prosnerUv^f ^.2“, Z *? isbn ^ are 
tbe proposal of the Indian dennmtion t?/ i :[,*? tw^-r 7 * In the circumstances 
adopted equal renres-nt^« e J£ U 1 1 b that if communal franchise B 
communities a J D e P' e f?' a '°" = houl ‘> bc accorded to the European and Indian 

communal basis reDresenmtinr ;« th/uS ih % Ind,an community on a 
equal to that already accorded to the nonofi-t/Fn - ou ncil at least numerically 

P. rinti P. le °f equality ofZ'ms. Com,ftunit y be 


regarded cnn«i<it/nf -Ti i 10 - . non * ottl c i Rl European 

u ( .. a - consistent^vuth the principle of equality of status J vw “ uc 


*915 .. 
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measure which resulted in the virtualT\.- . 0rd »nance of 

nrunicipal council for the last' Man 
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cation. The Committee then objected to poll tax at one pound per head as a 
tax which would fall with severity on Indians and suggested modifications. 
Lastly, the Committee wanted appointment of an agent of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in Fiji to keep them Supplied with correct information and thereby dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Reply from tlie Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office replied in March' 1925 emphasising the position created 
bv the deed of cession and emphasised that Indian representation, could be 
provided only on communal basis. The Secretary of State for Colonies added : 
“It is proposed that the Fijian representation should be similarly increased to 
three.' The Secretary of State further proposes that the number of European 
unofficial members should be reduced by one so that they will not have a majo- 
ritv over the Indian and Fijian representatives. It is understood that the 
members of the Commitee were agreed that the official majority must be retained 
and the number of official members will be increased accordingly to preserve 

the necessary majority. . e . . . 

“In connection with the question of Indian representation a further special 
consideration and one to which the Secretary of State is inclined to think that 
no sufficient weight has been given, arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Indian residents in Fiji are entitled to repatriation to India 
at the cost of the Fiji Government. Of "the total Indian population in the 
colony estimated at about 65,000 it is reckoned that approximately 49 ) 5 °° ar . e 
entitled to repatriation to India at the cost of the Fiji Government. In addi¬ 
tion there are upwards of Indians introduced during 1915 ai *d 1910 who 

will, in course of time, become entitled to this privilege.” 

On the question of appointing an agent, the Colonial Office said that 
“when oral representation of Indians in Fiji have been reasonably met, Indians 
will have ample means of securing the adequate consideration and discussion 
of their views and interests without the intervention of the Government of 
India and that it is to their own representatives and not to the agent ot another 
Government that they should look to express iheir point of view and to defend 
their interests. The Colonial Government will, however, invite the Legislative 
Council to provide the funds necessary for the appointment of a senior officer 
to take charge of Indian affairs with a seat on the Legislative Council and 
further in order that reliable information as to the present economic condition 
oflndians mav be available, it is proposed that a committee should be imme¬ 
diately appointed on which the Indian community should be represented to 
enciuire into the facts and report their findings to the Colonial Government 
who would publish the report and furnish copies to the Government of India.” 

The Government of India’s Decision. 

The Government of India renewed the request that Indians shoulci be 
mven the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. On 
the question of appointment of the agent, the Government of^ India said that 
they would be satisfied if a representative was allowed to visit the colony 
periodically and report the condition of Indians. But the Colonial Office 
found no reason to modify its views. The India Office thereupon informed the 
Government of India : “The present correspondence regarding franchise and 
o*hef Ddatters relative to the p sition of Indians in Fiji arises from the 
representations made by the Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office m 1924. 
TIk proposals made by the Colonial Office as a result ot repiesentations of the 
Committees are quite independent of the question of the resumption ot mdian 
f migration to Fiji and is understood that the latter question has at any rate 
for the time being lapsed. This being the case, the Secretary of State con¬ 
siders that a welcome opportunity of improving the position of Indians in Fiji 
is offered by the Colonial Office’s policy m regard to the franchise, the 
reception of occasional visits of a representative of the Government of India 
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X d r ? L . ier . important matters affecting their welfare which were dealt with in 
' e , °^ onia * Office letter of 20th March 1925. This policy, apart from its 
f t !f- 1 ' as Pf cts > . v y ou id effect a material improvement in the political status 
ndians by giving them three out oftwelvencn-cfficialseatsintheLcgisla- 
me uounal m which only one Indian seat is at present provided for. The 
P r ?f Birkenhead regards these results of the action taken by the Colonies 
imnutce >n 1925 ^ as a matter for congratulation and* he hopes that the 
pj. °f India will now agree that the offers made should be accepted. 

f. strongly that it would be undesirable by pressing again for additional 
ri<?l- CeS f ' 1< -? S t0 c f u ? e ^ urt her delay in giving effect to the policy and incur a 
® ,, , n °t being adopted. In his view, the concessions now afford a 

Homonir settlement and he wpuld not feel justified in supporting a 

demand for further concessions.” 

Government of India finally replied that they adhere to their opinion 
nial nfi . e ^ re P resen t a tion proposed for Indians is inadequate. But as the Colo- 
bv tv. 3,6 at P resent unable to move further in the direction advocated 
„1_ I - f prepared to acquiesce in the proposals made and would be 

Indian*; (ndi! ?■ 1 atent can . he amended as proposed in time to enable 
Indians to elect their representatives at the next election.” 


Indians in Australia. 

rlieir^ia(erests^ 0 we.r° n jfn m Australia had considerably improved and 

b/the Covernment of Zl “ * a °” ; 1 “«“ ^ 

anTllBF’^ 

toLnlbofeb^ 5 ^ ma ^ init y allowances. Old age pension is payable 

citated for work ond°tn°wr? 1 ab ° V f ^ ley are permanently incapa- 

good character an i . *° \° m . en a hove 60 years provided such persons are of 
Invalid pension is continuousl y [ n Australia for at least 20 years, 

not in reScrf an oM a! able by f S3n \ whu - being above 16 years of age and 
incapacitated for work ^by^ 3 *!™’ J ave ,n Au . straIia become permanently 
or blind provided thev ha- r iWr? n i° an ? ccideat ? r hy reason of being an invalid 
years. Maternity allowance wbfrh c I ° nt,n . UoUs! y ,n Australia for at least five 
m Australia who are British su Wt« i e ^ tend * d . to. the Asiatic, mothers 

every child to which sh« 0;, -/ 1 •* n amounts to ,£5 and is given to a woman for 

and the woman Tan intosSSfof rt£ c Australia provided the child is born alive 

mnabitant of the Commonwealth or intends to settle therein” 




The Anti- Colonial Congress. 

The International Anti-Colonial Congress which commenced its sittings at 
the Palais D’Egmont, Brussels on the 10TH OF FEBRUARY 1927 and closed its 
sessions after ^six days of almost continuous sitting, marks a new chapter m the 
history of the world. It was the most representative gathering that had met in any 
town in Asia, America or Europe. It was international not only in spirit but 
also in representation. Unlike the other International Congresses held at 
Geneva, Washington and other European towns, it did not consist of delegates 
from only a lew European Imperial powers, assembled to devise better and subtler 
means to maintain and promote separate national and class interests. e g a 
from all parts of the world, from India, China, Syria, Arabia, Eor » 
Indonesia, indo-China, Annam, Japan, South and North Africa, North and 
America and almost every European State, turned up at Brussels, in spue ot 
the short notice and insufficient press propaganda. No less than 175 mandatory 
delegates and 300 visitors were present. It was an impressive sight to a 
black and the white, the brown and the yellow, delegates from Imperialist 

countries, from colonial and semi-colonial lands, representative of national and 

labour organisations assembled in the large hall of 1 alais D Rgmont m t 
ancient and historic town of Brussels. 


Mr. Nehru’s Statement on Behalf of India. 

On the day previous to the formal opening of the Congress the delegates 
of the important countries met the representatives of the Press and made separate 
statements! The following is the full text of Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru s statement 
to the press. Mr. Nehru was ihe delegate of the Indian National Congress to the 

Biussels^Congress^ t j le opportunity to associate myself on behab of the 

Indian National Congress and the people of India whom it represents, with the 
aims and objects 01 this International Congress. The Indian National Congress 
stands lor the freedom of India; freedom for the poor and the oppressed from 
-'ll exploitation. We welcome this International Congress because, as wo unucr- 
stand it, it has been called together to further these aims and objects in the 
international sphere. We realise that there is much m common in the struggle 
which various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples are carrying on 
to-dav. Their opponents are often the same, although they sometime appeal m 
different guises and the means employed for their subjection are often Sl ° lilar * 

Contact between the various, peoples will lead to a better understanding o ea 

other’s problems and difficulties and is bound to result in closer co-operation which 
must bring success nearer to all. The fabneof Imperialism lo °^ ^ 

appeals to held together, but any rent in it will automatically lead o us total 

d Indian National Congress is necessarily national and has nationalism 

as its l asVbu aS our great leader Mahatma Gandhi had said, our nationalism 
fs based on the most intense internationalism. The problem of ndian freedom 
Is for Is 3 vM and «*«,., cssrmia! cne bo. at >l-s^t,me,u S no. ra „ey 
a purely national problem. India is a world problem ana as in the past so m 
the^iUnre other countries ana peoples will be vitally affected by the condition of 

« To-dav the strongest and the mest far-reaching Imperialism is that of 
i> T ; la : n am British Imperialism and pdicy always have had India as then 
c< n^» s-cne Both Eg*\pt and oilier parts of Airica have suffered domination 
; eSih Imperialism warned to strength!n its hold on India andi to . protect 
its sea routes to that country. The importance of India and her future lor 
this International Congress is thus obvious, 
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“ The Indian National movement has welcomed with the liveliest sympathy 
and hope the successes of the Nationalists in China. It has been a matter of 
shame and sorrow to us that the British Government should venture to send 
Indian troops to China in an attempt to coerce the Chinese. You are probably 
aware that the Indian National Congress has protested in the strongest language 
against this and the Nationalist members of the Indian Legislature wanted to 
raise this question in the Legislative Assembly, but the English Viceroy exercised 
his veto on the ground that it raised matters ot foreign policy. Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders have emphatically on behalf of the peopie of India 
expressed their ardent hope that the Chinese Nationalists will bring about the 
final cnancipation of China. The Indian press have condemned the Government’s 
action and mass meetings have been held in various parts of the count; y for 
the purpose. India to-day is with China, not only' because she has every sym- 
paihy for her but because she feels that China’s successful fight is the most 
hopeful sign of the future downfall of imperialism. As ot old imperialism :s 
teying to utilise one subject country to coerce another, but in spite ot her 
weakness India is not so weak to-day as to permit herself to be employed as a 
pawn in the imperialist game. 

“ The attempts to use India against China make it all the more necessary 
for the forces of nationalism in the subject nations to co-operate together tor their 
common good. And I trust that this Congress will help us to bring about this 
co-operation and will thus bring nearer the freedom of oppressed nationalities”. 

Opening of the Congress. 

The Congress opened formally on the 10th evening, Mr. S. O. DAVIS of the 
British Miners’ Association presiding. The President, in his introductory 
remarks, explained the close connection between capitalism and imperialism. 
He proved that the first always led to the second. This meant that, at an 
early date, earlier than the imperialists expect, the entire labour organisation m 
the imperialist countries is bound to lend its fullest support to ihe national 
movements in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. The principal speakers 
of the evening were Messrs. Lian, representative of the executive of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Henri Barbuse, the well-known French author, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Katayama, the veteran Japanese social worker, Vasconcelias, px- 
Mmister of Education in Mexico and Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of 
the Independent Labour Party ot England. Speaking on bohalt of the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Nehru gave a short but very clear exposition ot the 
aims, meihoos and results of British imperialism, in India. He pointed out 
that the Indian question was an international one, that neighbouring coun¬ 
tries like Alghanisum, Burma, l’eisia, Mesopotamia were deprived of their 
independence by the English to saieguard their most prized possession—India. 
He also drew the attention of the Congress to the tact that Indian men and 
money were being used to fight the wars of a foreign imperialism, and to oppress 
other nations. Concluding, Mr. Nehru demanded the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops of occupation from his country and the immediate recognition of Indian 
independence. Mr. Katayama urged the leaders ot the national movements in the 
colonial countries and of the laoour organisations in the oppressing countries 
to be uncompromising in their demands. He pointed out. the efficiency of 
economic boycott tor gaining national liberty. The ex-Minister of Education in 
Mexico, gave a lengthy account of that must terrible ot all imperialisms, the 
imperialism of the°United States, with its subtle methods, sometimes termed 
“ policy of peaceful ptnetiation ” and at other times ‘ Dollar Diplomacy.” The 
United States, said the speaker, had been built through cruelty, and money’, 
hnd this modern miracle was to-day threatening the whole humanity'. Ihe last 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Fenner Brockway of the Independent Labour 
I’arty. Mr. Brcckway denounced the British rule of exploitation in India, con¬ 
demned the policy of sending troops to China and assured the Indian anti Chinese 
delegation, the fullest sympathy oi his party in their struggle to emancipate 
their countries from the clutches of a foieign and oppressive imperialism* 
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THE ANTI-COLONIAL CONGRESS 
The Proceedings. 

During the busy days that followed the representatives of various countries 
spoke exposing the methods and aims of imperialism in the different countries. It 
was a curious fact, as Mr. Nehru pointed out in his statement to the press, 
that in all the oppressed countries, whoever ihe oppressors be, their aims and 
methods were similar. In other words, there was nothing to choose between the 
British Imperialism in India, the Japanese Imperialism in Korea, the Dutch rule 
in Indonesia and the French administration in their different colonies. 

On the SECOND DAY of the Congress Mr. Lecloburg, member of the German 
Parliament, made a long speech urging the nations to maintain an united front and 
exposing the ways of the British Parliamentary Labour Party. He recalled another 
International Congress, the Stuttgart Congress. The S uttgart Congress passed 
a resolution condemning the colonial administration of the Imperial powers and 
advocating the rights of every country for complete independence and self deter¬ 
mination. Mr. MacDonald was one of these who had voted for the resolution. 
Pie then referred to the later development in Mr. MacDonald and how the 
Radical Socialist of 1907 became the Minister for Foreign affairs in the first 
Labour Government. Another well-known man who was present at Stuttgart 
in 1907 and who had also voted on behalf of the resolution was Mr. Vanderweld 
who to-day is the Minister of Foreign i* flairs in Belgium and who also refused 
the organisers of the Brussels anti-Colonial Congress to make a public demon¬ 
stration through the streets of Brussels. The-speaker asked the leaders of the 
Labour organisations in the imperialist countries, not to lose confidence, but to 
unite their ioices with the national movements in the Colonial and oppressed 
countries in their fight against imperialism and class oppression. 

Mr. Plarry Pollit, speaking on behalf of the Left wing of the Labour movement 
in Engiand, made a spirited speech in which he explained that the working 
classes in England were coming to realise at last that the British occupation of 
India and other Asiatic and African countries and the transference of British 
capital from the Home country to India and China, meant unemployment and 
lowering of the standard of life for the Brstish worker. The fact alone was 
driving the Labour movement in England more and more to the Left. The 
uesire to support India in her movement for independence was therefore not a 
matter of mere sentiment to the British worker. To him it was a question of 
his litc and existence. In other words, to the large masses of working classes in 
England, ihe occuj alien ot India by England meant only unemployment and 
misery. To them India was a losing concern and therefore they were ready to 
adopt every step to educate the public opinion in England to demand the 
recognition of Indian independence. He also explained that the revolutionary 
movement among the working classes was gaining strength every day. As an 
example lie told the audience that, while the troops who were being shipped to 
China were parading through the streets of London, the members of 'his organi¬ 
sation distributed pamphlets calling on the soldiers not to shoot their Chinese 
tellov • workeis in the event ot a war. He further informed them that every soldier 
in the troopship sailing to China had in his hand a pamphlet explaining the 
nature of the struggle in China. The military authorities were aware of these 
activities of the British Labour organisation : but they recognised the strength 
of the working class movement and wisely refrained from taking any action. 
Referring to the sending of Indian troops to China, he said that ihe step was 
taken, more with a view to measure the strength of the national movement in India. 

On the THIRD DAY of the Congress there were enthusiastic scenes when the 
President announced that the leader of the recent Syrian “revolt” on whom the 
French Government had passed a death sentence, and two generals from the 
Cantonese army had arrived. The whole audience stood cn its feet for full 
b e minutes and gave a tremendous reception to these distinguished arrival. 
They explained the nature of the movements in Syria and China, showing how 
tho movements in their countries were only part of the world-wide movement 
for national and social emancipation, Mr. George Lansbury who arrived on the 
fourth day, having been detained in London on account of the Chinese debate 
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!?n/h * ?°of o{C ° mmo f > in his . Gghtihx speech fully maintained his reputation 
both as an 01 at or and a social worker. He pointed out the international 
Significance of the Chinese movement, how it represented an essential stem 
towards social progress of the whole world. This fact alone, in his opinion 
made it the duty oi every country to lend active support to the efforts of the Cam! 
tonesc to iree themselves from the bounds of foreign imperialism. Mr. Lansbury 
also pointed out that at the present stage a policy of pacifism was likely to 
prove of help only to the imperial powers. Finally, he drew the attention of the 
delegates of the countries to the dangerous and deliberate propaganda carried 
on in all the countries by the imperialist powers in order to mobilise the opinion 
of the world against Russia. At the end of his speech, delivered with "much 
feeling, Mr. Lansbury warmly embraced the General of the Cantonese army. 

lJ h °Pr a p the sincerity of that act, and spontaneously stood on 

iS fee,. Di. Helene Stocker, the well-known German doctor editor of “ The New 

mSTfe ’ T ho alS0 ™ ainta ^s a nursing home in Berlin for unmarried 
rn-ntilatlnrf S 10 i rt Spe ® c explained the merits of Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
and pas f ve resistance. She also classified women among the 

twvner^in ,? S c\ S 01 1 r e '^ orl(1 and emphasised the need of emancipating the 
women in any scheme of social regeneration. g 

Tr^nn^wi^^AP^K^M-^oFennen. Secretary of the International 
<- n Jv , . 01 ' veis Association, which is the most important and influential 
' h abour organisations in the aid of statistics drawn from official sources 

memnW,Z P 0y 7 m - of -? u ITP«n capita! in India an I China was lead™* to 
unemp.oyment and m.sary in Europe. In the tSth and to-h century. the colonies 

international It conce,n ; But to-day things have changed. Capital being 
Aa . . \ was quickly transferred to countries with cheaper labour 

industry" was hi’ fcT n 'l 0nei l *]« that more than half of the Chinese textile 

mote than'three nilibn hand "|£\ ca P" aIis,s - T ! ,is in< >" str y alon P employed 
to hrmre r>«r a « n ‘lands, i. he hours of work in most cases extended to 

were drawn fronfohln^^T no1 cxcluded - Nearly 26 per cent of the workers 
loSScnS Sn t £t ! {Ven - • II easy to understand the effects of these deve- 
were awak-ninrr fJJi!? natlonal labour market. The working classes in Europe 
make common" t ^ eSe - ‘l CtS . and , b' s explained why they were prepared to 
He als > in' v W , l - th tlie national movements in the oppressed countries. 

China , h \ a r dlenC:i that in Shanghai and other industrial towns of 

ca'led c^Pitd IT*''* *,, \ eSS e:p1oitin * than the capitalist from the so¬ 
rt^ nowo • i - n nes ,‘ S . ea ^ ,n " °? behalf of an association which had 
standstill m ^' inu,n ; ths whole machine of modern industrial civilisation toe 

bring them all toAheJr finalgoafat^an 1-nrly date. * we «^* ani “ d s,rike would 


Resolutions, 
r. China and India, 


The last day o. the Congress was devoted mainly to the passing of resolu¬ 
tions. \ cry nearly 40 resolutions were passed. Three o; them are of special 

!^ox^a ta i nC ?i t 0 n rn l,a * The first was the resolution of the Indian delegation 
moved by the Congress delegate, Mr. Nehru -‘Ration, 

“ This Congress accords its warm support to the Indian National movement 
for complete freedom of India and is of opinion that liberation of iX from 
foreign domination and all kinds of exploitation is an essential s en in frn 
emancma ion of the peoples of .he world. This Congress crusts that Copies 

• ally c .-operate in this task and will specialty 


.Active steps to p ovem" tuXs^h of 'fo^tSops^o fnfeK 
laun <>1 an army of occupation in that country. Tins Congress forth 4 trnl.a 
the Indian National movment will base its programme*on the lull emon^ 
■not peasants and workers of India without whch there can b SfSSl 

iTworid”. WIi " C °"° PCrate W,tU movements for emancipation in the other parts 
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2. Task of the Working Cl ass Forces. 

The delegations of British, Indian and Chinese nationalities made the 
following statement as to the task of working class forces :— 

“ We British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task of all 
working class forces in Imperialist countries is (a) to fight for full emancipation side 
by side with national forces in oppressed countries in order to secure complete in¬ 
dependence wherever such national forces so desire, (b) to oppose all forms of 
coercion against colonial peoples, (c) to vote against all credits, naval military 
and air. for maintenance of armed force to be used against oppressed nations, (d) 
to expose the horrors of imperialism to civil and military populations, and (e) to 
expose imperialistic policy in the light of the working class struggle for freedom”. 

3. The Chinese Situation. 

“ In relation to the immediate situation in China (1) we demand the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese territory and waters; (2) we 
urge the need of direct action including strikes and imposition of embargo to 
prevent movements of munitions and troops either in India or China and from 
India to China; (3) estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war 
shall be voted against; (4) in the event of armed intervention or open war, 
every effort shall be made within the labour movement to use every weapon 
possible in working class struggle to prevent hestilities; (5) we demand the 
unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the abolition of unequal 
treaties and of extra-territorial rights and surrender of foreign concessions; 
and (6) finally, in the interests of trade union and labour movements in Britain, 
India and China, we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate close and active 
co-operation”. 

4. Indo-Chinese Relations. 

A joint declaration was made by the Indian and Chinese delegates on the 
relations between India and China in the following terms :— 

“ For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were 
united bv th>' most intimate cultural ties. From the days of Buddha, to the end 
of the Moghul period and the beginning of British domination in India, this 
friendly intercourse continued uninterruped. 

“ After the Ens^ India Company had secured its firm hold on lie greater part; 
of India, the English began looking for new resources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultiva'ion into areas where food 
had previously been grown, but also thrust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese 
people by force of arms. Since that infamous opium war of 1840-1844, Indian 
mercenary troops have been sent again and again to China in support of British 
capitalist brigandage in that country. For 87 years Indian troops have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, Shanghai, etc. Time and 
again, thev have been used to shoot down Chinese workers and have thus created 
ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this declaration, 
Indian troops are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the Chinese 
revolution. 

“With «he strengthening of British imperialism, India was cut off more and 
more from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and intellectual isolation, 
the Indian peop'.e have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

“ It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to-day to organise effec¬ 
tive means of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the 
enslavement of the Chinese people. We inink it urgent and essential that active 
propaganda should he carried to in India to educate the people regarding China 
and '■; rouse them to the necessity of immediate action. We must now resume 
the ancient, personal cultural and political relations between the two peoples. 
British imperialism which i* the past lias kept us apart and done us so much 
injury, is now the very foi-e that is uniting us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it, . 
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We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their oower 
to co-ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that bv simul¬ 
taneously ehgairig British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts China ma- 
receive active support in her present struggle and the final victory of both people 
may be secured . v * 

5. Against Exploitation. 

Perhaps the most important resolution of the whole Congress was the one 
moved by Mr. Beckett, M.P., on behalf of the Indian, Chinese and British 
delegation. This resolution runs as follows : 

undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that 
the task of all working class forces in imperialist countries is : ' 

(1) To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in 
oppressed countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such 
national forces so desire. (2) To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial 
peoples. (3) To vote against all credits, naval military and aerial, for the main¬ 
tenance of armed forces to be used against oppressed nations. (4) To expose 
the horrors of imperialism to the civil and military population, (c) To expose 
imperialistic policy m the light of working class struggle for freedom/ 

In relation to the immediate situation in China — 

(1) W<t demand the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese 

ami 1 the^imnns ?H nrf' f\ 1 (2) T ” rge the need of dircct acd ™< deluding strikes 
S/r tITr " °A!- 1S emb 1 a ^° to Prevent movements of munitions and troops 

1 dl v, ° r Ch,na a ? d from India to China - ( 3 ) That estimates relating 
either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted against. (4) That in the 
event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made with the 

wnr? 6 ? 1 Hfr ever 7 weapon possible to working-class struggle to 
prevent hostilities. (5) We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nation- 

and suS^f V hC ? b0liti0n of . uc ^ ual treaties and of extra territories rigSs 
? nln t ? d ° f foreign . concessions, (6) Finally, in the interests of Trade 
\ J orl fn? J ?bl r ; r m( r veme , n . ts in Britain, India and China, we pledge ourselves to 
,0 l r rl ! 01 J ieir immediate close and active co-operation”. 

head offiro fn TMrU nni°i deci( | ed . to °P en a .Permanent world organisation with its 
-end office in 1 ans and branches in the various countries and then dispersed. 

Full * © 32 1 of Pt. Nehru’s Speech, 

to J J^r aha / laI , Ne , h ru, delegate of the Indian National Congress, rising 

?Ie^d-- rM Imperia,iS,n ' vas " ;tfi 

what it means and we are naturally interested in ev^rv //„*, accurately 
direc;ed against Imperialism. In fit, if you want a ’typical example^ 
will he p you to undersand the nature and consequence of Imperialism P T 1 o' 
you will find frothing better than India. F?om the imemS condition , f 

Fh.hsh a l m °„’t r r-i f f' d<:nt haS said \ U ma * bc “derstood in wUatmann™,he 
English Imperialism represses and exploits the workers.- In India vo. w-u 
find a wonderful instance of every phase of ImnerMism tW,- y - / lU 

^u'cSe'^/n /'IS tjLkl 

Stcr^ar^upwlthour, Aid ST 

British Misdeeds in India. 
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You have heard of various disturbances, massacres, and random butcheries 
and most of you have heard of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that 
because this affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it is in 
any way the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since the 
Britishers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, by pitting one 
province against another until they finally established themselves firmly.. During 
the whole period of their stay, they have followed the old policy of “ Divide and 
Rule.” I regret to have to say that they still follow this policy. The early 
history of their occupation is one of the most wildest and most shameless ex¬ 
amples we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even the British His¬ 
torians \vho are certainly not quite'impartial admit that the early History of 
India under British Rule represents an epoch of predatory war.— a period in 
which free-booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies in the 
land in an unbridled manner. You know perhaps also of the event which is 
known as the “ Sepoy Mutiny ” and which took place 70 years ago. It is called 
so but if fate had willed otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crowned with 
success, then to-day it would have been called the Indian War of Independence. 
What we have to say, in all this, is that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in com¬ 
parison with what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then, such 
things have been constantly taking place ; even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent. Numberless comrades and friends of ours are detained in prison 
without any accusation and without any trial. Many of our best comrades in 
India have made prison their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come 
back to their fatherland. 

Exploitation in India. 

This gives rise often to a little sensation but the real injuries committed 
by the Britishers in India—the real exploitation is much more severe than the 
shootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some disturbance, the 
systematic method in which the workers, labourers and farmers are being 
exploited and has made India what it is to-day. We read in history, not only 
of the ancient times, but also of the modern period of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different peoples from different ex¬ 
tremities of the world, but if now one goes to India, the most horrible poverty 
stares him in the face. There he sees most of the population do not know 
where they will get their next meal and frequently they do not get it at all. 
Everywhere one meets these hungry people or these half-fed people. This js 
the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are wanted to convince 
you of this that India has suffered terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps are not taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to exist 
as a nation. You know perhaps how years ago (immediately after their advent) 
the Britishers applied the most ruthless methods to tender their industries 
profitable for themselves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardianship over 
the Indian people was not mentioned, our repression was not less severe, but 
it was frank, we had a ruthless and open exploitation and suppression of all 
Indian industries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually inasmuch 
as our ancient system of education was destroyed and we were disarmed. In 
the most multifarious ways, the spirit of the Indian people was destroyed and 
it was attempted to take away from them, every capacity for active and cons¬ 
tructive work. The conscious policy of the Britisher in India was to attempt 
to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they say that we are not fit to 
protect our count! y. After introducing a system of education which lias 
destroyed our ancient education and has set in its place something which is 
ridiculously meagre and which teaches us false history and tries to educate us 
in the hatred of our own country and in the glorification of England— after all 
these, they tell us now that we have not sufficient culture to be a free nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press that the Indians fight among 
o»ie another. It should also be noted in this connection, that it is extremely 
exaggerated, that it is also the policy of the British to bring about these dis¬ 
turbances and to sharpen them where they are in existence and to do everything 
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to keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, however much she may now 
deny it. _ Now, what is the condition of India to-day? We are speaking of 
exploitation? We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but often 
a double and a treble exploitation. We have a part of India—the so-called 
‘Indian States’where under the protection of Britain the Feudal system obtains. 
Often the English point them out to us and other countries as well and say— 
look at these parts of India where a kind of Self-Government is in existence. 
Other parts of India are much more advanced, but the British forget to tell 
oae 1 1,n £>* , The y forget to tell us that these States are under their care and 
that they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British who 
first enslaved them and now do not allow them to develop. Consider the case 
of the great land-owners. You have here again the land-tenure system which 
in a great part of India is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept 
up by the British. It is altogether difficult to change it so long as the British 
Government is not willing to do it. In the policy of the British Government in 
India we must reckon even the Indian princes and great land-owners as their 
confederates, because a free India would lead to the liberation of the farmers 
exploitation. Then again we often see a harmful agreement between the 
British Capitalists and Indian Capitalists. 


British World Politics. 

. A st udy of the past history and accounts of the last few years will prove 
tnat tne British world politics is in a great measure influenced by their Indian 
possession. Who can be deceived for a moment as to what will happen to Great 
Britain 1. she does not possess India? There would then be no British world- 
canpire. What will take place in future when India is once free ? I cannot say, 
but it is certain that the British world-Empire will cease to exist. From their 
capitalistic and imperialistic points of view, the British try to do everything in 
eir power to retain their possession of India. Their whole foreign policy is 
_° ? ar } influenced by this aim; therefore they must build up a firm 

r> . ° r dship in India. The result is that India has suffered and still suffers, 
-.r tnat not a lb On account of india other lands have suffered and suffer still. 
1 fi, ilave heard of the last instance of the activity of British Imperialism in India 
e sending of Indian troops to China. They were sent inspite of the sharpest 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress, I must remind you ot the 
lact-—-even to iny shame. I must mention—that Indian troops were often used 
o lepiest. other people. I read to you the names of the number of countries 
iel1 Indian troops have been sent by the English lor their purpose. In 
Irl l84 .°’ lhe t y went to cl »' n a for the first time, and in the year 1927, thev 
without r“L. thC ¥, and duri . n k r lhlS timc > the >’ have keen used three tb. 
Me^TO!amT b A,'-,J be: t:" ere / n E SyP‘- Ab * 8sinia . >hc Persian Gulf, in 
is ^horrifying ife,. b ’ byr,a ’ G ' or * ,a > ™>bct, Afghanisthan and Buraia, it 
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al nroUein ' but’ h' £ “?, etSt i nd ,hat ,he Indian P™Mem is not only a nation. 
1 P ,, but A directly affects a great number of other countries ^nd it is 

tW W topel?alism rfoM nW U f' rect , ly ap ? lies t0 .' he Stalest and the most influen- 
fhr Zia W. rZ ??' dcar lllat such a slate of things is insupportable 

»«'* is ”f >«*» i-port^,to ~y- 

fohow?n 


I|N D I A IN THE 

International Economic Conference. 

' The following statement was submitted by Mr. N. N. Wadia, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes and Mr. L. K. Hydar, Members from India to the International Econo¬ 
mic Conference, held at Geneva in May 1927: 

11 The economic condition of India and her relations with the outside world 
may be very briefly stated. She is a debtor country in the sense that British 
and other foreign capital is invested in her railways and irrigation works and 
in some of her industries in excess of her own investments abroad. On this capi¬ 
tal large sums have to be remitted annually by way of interest, the official re¬ 
mittances, which are known as the “Home Charges” and which include pension 
and other sterling disbursements, amounting to between £30 and ,£35 millions 
annually. 

“ In order to find the credits necessary for the liquidation of these claims, both 
official and non-official, it is necessary for India to export every year goods of 
a higher value than the value of her imports; in other words, to maintain a 
favourable balance of her visible trade. This result is secured by the natural 
surplus of production over consumption within her own borders. Covering a 
vast area, the size of Europe less Russia, with a population which numbers one- 
fifth of the w r hole human race, the wants of her own people are simple and to a 
large extent satisfied by her own productions; indeed? local requirements are 
met chiefly from resources available within reasonably close proximity to the 
individual consumers. 

Indian Exports. 

“ It will be apparent from this brief summary that the productive effort of India 
is centred far more on internal than on external markets. Agricultural exports 
of India, which in one form or another constitute nine-tenths of her total exports, 
represent at the same time only one-eleventh of her total production. In this 
respect, in her reliance chiefly on internal markets no less than in the volume 
and value of her local resources and the extent of her population and area, un¬ 
hampered by inter-provincial trade barriers, India presents a picture more closely 
analogous to that of the United States of America than to that of European 
States. It is true that in India, as in Europe, the coal, steel and cotton textile 
industries endure their share of the prevailing depression. The depression is 
no less keenly felt because in all three industries productive capacity is greater 
than it was. Other industries also have developed in the absence ot foreign com¬ 
petition and under the stimulus of high prices during the war. 

Fiscal Policy. 

f? India has adopted a fiscal policy which seeks to foster and develop the start 
which was thus made under pressure of war conditions. Nascent industries, 
built up with local labour and capital from local materials to meet local needs, 
cannot be allowed to die under the competition of foreign goods, over-produced 
a broad and sold in Indian markets at cut rates. The advantage which might 
accrue to the Indian consumer from these low prices weigh but little in compari¬ 
son with the necessity of building up local industries on a sure foundation. The 
protective policy of India aims at the development of such manufactures only, 
as will one day be able to meet world competition unaided, and protection, 
whether it takes the form of import duties, bounties or other forms of State aid, 
is granted only for a limited number of years to individual industries. 

“ Partly as a result of war and post-war conditions, and partly as a result of 
f hc adoption of a policy of discriminating protection, a change has occurred in 
the character of India’s foreign trade. Manufactures account for a slightly 
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lower proportion of her imports and a slightly higher proportion of her exports. 
While, thanks to a succession of good harvests, agricultural production has 
increased, local consumption has in the main increased more rapidly than exports. 

_ “ As might be expected in a country where the population largely subsists 
on agriculture, Government revenues since the war have been raised chiefly 
through indirect taxation. Thus Customs and exercise receipts account res¬ 
pectively for 24 per cent, and 22 per cent, of the total official revenues of India, 
to which income tax contributes only 12 per cent. 

Period of Deficits. 

“ During the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, revenue failed to balance expenditure 
and the aggregate of the annual deficits amounted to nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees. Severe retrenchments and additional taxation have since restarted the 
financial ecjuilibiium of the Government of India. The national debt has incresed 
since 1913-14 from 1,797 millions of rupee debt and ,£247 millions of sterling debt 
to 5,231, millions and ^339 millions. 

“ The sterling value of the rupee, which during the earlier years of the current 
century had been stabilised as is. 4d. increased during the concluding years of 
the war and again during the trade boom which followed, until in the spring of 
1920 it reached its maximum of 2s. io-i-2d. Thereafter, as trade depression 
developed, exchange fell to approximately is, 3d. in 1921. Subsequently, as a 
result of successive good harvests and favourable trade balances, the value of 
the rupee appreciated. By legislation of March 1927 the ratio was fixed at is. 6d. 

Rise in Prices. 

India suffered no less than other markets of the world from the rise of prices 
which occurred during the trade boom of 1919-20 and from the subsequent 
slump. The economic life of India was affected in many ways : 

( a ) Although there is not the same problem of industrial unemployment in 
India as in European countries, yet the usual lag occurred by which the rise of 
wages followed instead of accompanying the rise of prices. When a subsequent 
fall of prices occurred and trade became depressed, a general reduction of wages 
was not found possible. 

(b) For several years after the war a serious gap occurred between the 
prices of raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Although both 
sets of prices were higher than pre-war levels, manufactured goods had appre¬ 
ciated to a greater extent than raw materials. This tendency has had an 
important bearing on India’s trade. Roughly three-quarters of her exports consist 
of raw materials, while the same proportion of her imports consist of manufac¬ 
tured goods. In other words, a greater productive effort was necessary to enable 
India to purchase the same volume of imports as prewar. In actual tact a 
compromise was evolved whereby exports increased (by comparison with per-war) 
during 1924 and 1925, while imports were relatively less. 

(c) Fluctuations of price have been no less serious in India than in other 

markets. One result has been that stocks of staple goods are no lon -er 
maintained m the world’s markets to the same extent as pre-war, for the risk of 
carrying stocks is enhanced through the uncertainty of prices levels. Producer 
and consumer are thus in closer relations with each other than thev werein 
pre-war days, and the effects on prices of over and under-production are more 
quickly felt. To this cause may be attributed the growing tendency on the part 
ox producers of tea, jute and similar products to organise the marketing of~th , . 
goods in order to counteract those abnormal fluctuations of price whi^h mom 
inevitably occur when the absence of stocks permits the unrestrained impact of 
varying demand on varying supply. ^ * 


And their Repercussions. 

From the point of view of India a point of view doubtless shared bv other 
great countries produemg raw materials in common demand in the world’s 
markets—the vicious circle from which she seeks to escape is one wherebv flur 
tuattens of price prevent the growth of confidence, thus militating in thecnn^T 

ming markets against purchases of her raw materials for stock. The absence of 
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such stocks makes itself felt in tendencies which exaggerate fluctuations of price 
and so further discourage the growth of confidence. 

“ Faced with not dissimilar difficulties, the manufacturing industries of Europe 
have been forced into conditions of closer and closer organisation. They have 
learnt that, in the present state of the world’s markets, there is little hope of 
expanding sales unless and until costs are reduced. Reductions of cost are 
possible in any one or more of the following directions:— 

(a) In the organisation of financial and industrial methods, affecting over 
head and distributing charges; 

(b) In the removal of impediments resulting from Government action ; 

(c) By economics in labour charges; 

(d) By reductions in the cost of raw materials. 

Organisation and Efficiency. 

“Organisation will undoubtedly play its part in the reduction of overhead 
charges. The manufacturer must look to Governments to realise the importance 
of removing all unnecessary impediments to trade. In regard to labour charge, 
while no actual reduction of wages appears in present circumstances to be 
either possible or desirable, the contribution of labour would take the form of 
the elimination of waste and of increased production as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Indian and World Prosperity. 

“The fourth heading is that with which India as primarily a producer of 
raw materials and other countries similarly'situated are chiefly concerned. Her 
contribution towards world economic prosperity can only take the form of pro¬ 
gressive effort towards a reduction of agricultural costs, an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and finally, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing. The effects of this policy will be beneficial not merely to the producer 
himself in financing him until his crop is finally disposed of and in securing 
him an increased profit by co-operative sales wisely supervised, but also to the 
world in general in more efficient methods of cultivation and, therefore, in 
greater productivity at equal or reduced cosi. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

“ The co-operative movement is a means towards this end, and its progress 
in India during the past twenty years has been striking. Only last^year, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate agricultural conditions in India. 
The commission has been instructed to explore possible extensions of existing' 
activities in the field of research and demonstration, the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and the extension of rural credit facilities. It is at 
present engaged in prosecuting its enquiries, and its report is awaited with 
interest. 

“ It must be remembered, however, that, if real progress is to be made, the 
manufacturer must share with the primary producer the advantages of the 
cheaper and better production of raw materials. The demand for manufactured 
goods can only develop naturally and steadily, as it did in pew-war days, when 
world prices are stabilised, confidence is restored and equilibrium is again main¬ 
tained between the costs and profits of producers and manufacturers. Failing 
such equilibrium, India and the countries at present concerned primarily with 
the production of raw materials are forced either to curtail their purchases of 
manufactured goods, at the expense of their general standard of life or, alter¬ 
natively, to provide more and more for themselves those commodities which they 
have hitherto found it convenient to draw from abroad”. 
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International Labour '^onrerenccc 

* de ^ n ^ erna tional Labour Conference which commenced its session ;« 

' he 3 lst May took a bold and significant step in asking a ?“pr e 

sentanve of an extra-European country to take the chair at this session Thk 

honour was conferred on Sir Atm Chatterjee, the High Commission forTndil 

I„ s „r A " ’"K-T' • 1 ' tCm on * e a 8 enda w as the question of Compulsory Sickness 

session Lrihl " was ,. p, ? pos f d to deal »:* in the draft convention Thl 
sCosion was the most lively. About 4 c States were rpm-f^n^d , n j " uc 

const, M nS f-7 e sin « ula >''y la V a *. for instance, the JapanKe Delegadon „S 
the Emp!ove?V° De1efrTe m f berS ‘T J her ® WaS alUr . ound satisfaction at the fact that 
omS/wv^ rf 6 r °- m Ind,a was an Indian of Mr - Birla’s type. Different 
pSrTndXn / f ly a ? 1V ? and - a goad deal of s P ade work: was accom- 
sneech whlrh mp J° yers view-paint was expressed by Mr. Birla in an able 
Conference. W ° n Ilim con S ratula tions from the different sections of the 

M r • Birla s S p 6 6 c h « 

Indies noUmsmernT' 30 ^ In ? urance ’ Mr- Birla said that although 

itself in f S', P rlnci piu of such an insurance for labour it found 

draft convpnHnn ' 01 * rend ered the adoption of the scheme embodied ip the 

fo Lroneal, tS ?SS,bl '- . Thc present sch “ le "’as formulated with reference 

the same sln^ nfa " 5 , and C0uld ” ot suit India whose industries were noUn 

burden or strain. Ih^nanain' Indian i C h' jM T‘ conset l uen ' 1 >' bear the same 
low wonM i,„ji V ien a o a . in * Indla n labour whose wages were comparatively 

of their income ^ t l?J°- Ur the sch f erae which contemplated a contribution of pa« 
question hTJ? J * m u suran ^ d, established thereunder in India. This 
fine with „ f ,lr C f V ^ n b 1 en i dl3CUDSed and time was needed to bring India imo 
b^thf ifidivMuar irS l hlCh had bui , lt U P theu ‘ P resent P° sition > characterised 

- ^ • 1 ngth g,ven under Protection afforded by the tariff wall 

brim. *!? some cases over forty years. He should do his best to 

takesuch ^ ti^ \- e n ? dce the Indian Parliament which he hoped would 
spedarpoSn m hm S ^ re M 10n 3S migh £ ap P ear justified in view of the Country’s 

o?theUen* say i must ' vith due d ^^ence to the autSs 
SnMkma i n ^ 1 ^ not suit Imlia and was therefore unacceptable to therr 
bpeak.n 0 in a general discussion of the Directors Renort Mr n m i 
touched upon many important points, particularly, that of the establishing 1 ^ 
a national correspondent of working hours by Japan - - of 

Mr. S'rlaTemfrked ft^Try us^ftmliT' Delhi . 

in India, he doubted whether De.h S',he^ suable place o? Xa r - eS „ POn ' ,e ° ; 
Calcutta and Bombay being more important business centres in nd Sir ?-T 
thought a national cjr respondent should be stationed at eith-r of lhl\sii B,r a 
He also maintained that, if lhev wanted tn tK e . me f ° c \ tacSe places, 

they ought to have a corrcsDonJem of Tndln „ 4 ? e trust , of Indlan Labour, 

literature issued from his office was not n„fi n J f 10n f aad t0 See that the 
was the most prevalent toSSS-e In InSi?^ v«° lUe f° reign Ian g^^c, Hindi 
population and easily undeistoorf bv the ren J f , ? g s P°^en by one-third of its 

that all literature should be issued primarily‘in H^d! p0pulatlon - He s »8i;estet: 

in Nepal. “He woutd draw'.t'Dbemor^tem' 11 ta!:eD f ,he aboliti ™ of slavery 
its description. Nepal was notIndf.u o,°? t0 a shght mis<:!11 = 1” giving 
from lltat descriptive P title its Matus was hitfher £ '?, S 
Majesty the King of Nepal. He hoped the mistake would be dulyrectffied^^ H ’ S 
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Mr Birla very much deplored that the Japanese Government had been put- 
ting off undergone excuse or other the ratification of the Washmgton Workmg 
Hours Convention. He said that it was amazing to find in these day. when 
there had been such a remarkable advance in other civilised countries m regard - 
to Labour legislation that the Japanese factories were still working m many cases 
more than* twelve hours a day. ^ He thought at least for the sake of humanity, 
the Government of Japan should take immediate steps to give eftect to the 

Washington Convention about the hours of work. . T , • , 

Concluding Mr. Birla said that he regretted that in the past Indian cmplo- 
* wi tatln lirfip interest in their representation at the International Labour 
Sn-ertnce He e y much app "cited thf remark of the Credentials Committee 
£? year t'h 3 rihev desired to see countries represented by men of them own 
nationality. Indian employers were no less keen upon that point now, and lie 
hoped that in future they would find them always ready to meet the desire of the 
Credentials Committee in this direction. 

Mr. Giri’s Speech. 

Mr V V. Giri, in the course of his speech, expressed grateful thanks 
to Suzuki,* the Japanese workers’ delegate, for the nob.efraternal sent i me ns 
he had expressed, especially, his reference to workers in India. lie said 
^ir A Chatteriee’s chairmanship was an honour not only to India but to the 
las?' He conkratSed the Director of Labour Office and h.s colleagues 
on heir wonde° fu work on behalf of the workers of the world though he 
declared the Labour Office had not devoted 'its time and 

nation into and amelioration of conditions in Mandated Terri torus ana 
Sountries like India. The living wages for workers was un^ard ^ m India 
and the system of payment was nwst unjust to poorer wooers. The hours ot 
work in railways were from 12 to 14 and even 16 daily, with regaul to tii 
sickness insurance, it was in a sorry state. The Indian Government considered 
that anv practical measure with regard to that question was at present impossible. 
S^eakKfSfedom of association, Mr. Giri declared that even organised 
associations in India were particularly suppressed and gagged when the real 

' SSUe Mr.^G?ribsk*d°from the Conference ^b^a'cieat statement as to what action 
the in ernational Labour Office had taken in the matter of recommending to the 
countries like Kenya the abolition of forced labour. He wanted mese countues 
to be informed to stop it if they had not yet done so. .> 

Paying tribute to Japan for having retrieved the lost name of the. _EaS:, Ml * 
Giri appealed to that country to improve the conditions of their workmenland 
show to the West that it would be second to none in ameliorating the hard lot 
of her teeming working classes that built the forlure of the nation. 

Mr. Giri congratulated the Director and his colleagues of the International 

Labour Office for the great work so far accomplished in the name and on behalf 

of the workeis of the world. But while so appreciating, ne said, ou , 

be true to himself or just to those whom he represented if he did not tender his 
humble but constructive criticism with a sincere desire to further the objects of 
the great international organisation. He brought to the notice of. the (in¬ 
ference that, perhaps for reasons beyond control, the International Labou Office 
could not devote that attention and energy to the investigation o. conditions, 

of workers in special countries which are given various names such as colonico 

protectorates, dependencies and spheres of influence etc., who have the mis¬ 
fortune to be ruled by European nations and where the workei s 
tii' 1 capitalists who are more often than not supported by then Gov eminent. 
The Conference, Mr. Giri submitted, should look to these problems more than 
to the emancipation of the European workers, as they were able to contend 
with their masters on equal terms and get their reasonable grievances pressed 
whether by honourable treaties or by means of legislation, without requiring 

ai'Y help from the Labour office. • , . 

Mr. Giri continued : “ I appeal to my fellow delegates from hese countries 
not to consider for a while that I have been making these statements in a spirit 
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of fault-finding but only to remind the International Labour Office that a good 
deal has yet to be done in the interests of the poor workers who have no national 
Government of their own. Failure to take great care of their interests will 
rob this organisation of its weight and prestige and will deprive it of its 
cnaracter . 

Real Representation. 

Mr. Giri then drew the attention of the Conference that subject nations 
were not properly represented at the Conference by their own men. For in¬ 
stance the Dutch, the French and the Belgian delegations had only one coloured 
representative as delegate or as adviser. The assumption that these delegations 
represented the colonies was based on a fiction. The Conference, he submitted 
should insist on proper representation. Then the Conference could get a clear 
idea of the conditions prevailing in those special countries. 

The International Labour Conference should insist on Governments such 
as the Union of South Africa to send from time to time a workers’ delegate. 
The workers there are the natives of the soil and they outnumber the foreigners 
by at least five or six times. The representation of Mr. Clement Cadallq the 
General Secretary of one of the biggest unions in South Africa should have been 
accepted. He should have been allowed to be a workers’ delegate from SouMi 
Africa. 

The best way to solve these difficult questions was, said Mr. Giri, to appoint 
a small committee of enquiry to go to these countries and make a study of the 
conditions. there with the help of the Government and workers of these countries. 
The organisation would then be in a position to judge for itself. 

“ Living ” Wages in India. 

Speaking on behalf of the workers of his country, he referred to the * living 
wages’ paid by the Railways in India to their employees which amounted from 
osh. to I4$h. per month on which they had to maintain a family of four to five 
persons. On the great economic principle of supply and demand the Govern¬ 
ment, as agent of the Railways, supported this scale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Giri emphasised on the need for direct representation of 
laboqr in the Legislatures of the country and pleaded for an investigation into 
the condition of workers in jute, textile and other industries and for the providing 
of rudimcntal amenities of labour in those industries. 


Dr. Paranjype’a Speech. 

Dr. Paranjype in the course of his speech expressed the gratification of the 
Government and the people of India at the high honour done to India by the 
selection oi the Indian delegate to preside over the Conference. He hoped that 
this was only an indication of the great interest taken all over the world in the 
conditions of labour in India. He was glad to learn of the decision to am, - t 
a correspondent of the Labour Office in India and he also strongly suonorVe i 
the suggestion of Mr. Birla, that the appeal of Indian workers should be made 
through the vernaculars of India. QC 

He referred to the Asiatic enquiry, which was being conducted bv the 
Labour Office, and said that it would be most useful if high officials such as the 
Director, were to visit India personally. * tne 

Dealing with the internal organisation of Labour Office, Dr. Paranivn* 
observed that the number of people from eastern countries were coffiparatmSv 
small and hoped that it would be possible to engage a few more people from In ] 

ofAe’ubour Offlls 0 ' countnes ' ' vi,h ,he object of increasing the useful^’ 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Giri with regard to the hours of work on 
railways, etc., Dr. Paranjype declared that no complaint had been made hl tu 
Legislative Assembly, that the Government of India was not observing L 
letter and spmt the Hours Convention. The Government of India could hardlv 
be blamed for non-observance ot the conventions and recommendations « 
International Labour Organisation by the Native States. «*«aturns of the 
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South African Indian Congress. 

The South African Indian Congress opened at Johannesburg on the 12th 
March 1927. The full number of delegates were present, including those from 
places as distant as fifteen hundred-miles. Great enthusiasm prevailed. _ 

Opening the session Mr. Andrews bore personal testimony to the spirit of 
goodwill and good faith, which pervaded the Round Table Conference at Cape 
Town for which Gen. Hertzog and Dr. Malan were principally responsible. In 
conclusion he asked that not a single word should be spoken which might weaken 
the mutual trust already established. 

The speeches of the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
indicated hearty acceptance of the agreement as a thoroughly honest attempt at 
a friendly settlement. • The Chairman of the Reception Committee said : .“We 
meet in a more peaceful atmosphere to give a verdict on the Round-table Agree¬ 
ment. It is the privilege of the South African Indians to gratefully record the 
honest efforts of the Habibullah Deputation to accomplish a settlement. It is also 
our privilege to record the co-operation and sympathy of Gen. Iiertzog and Dr. 
Malan, whose admirable attempts to understand the Indian viewpoint have 
equally contributed to bring about a happy change and friendly spirit.” 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. GODFREY, President of the Congress, emphasised that the Indian com¬ 
munity in South Africa approved the Agreement as a whole and accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made. He felt the success of the Agreement would mainly 
depend on themselves. He stated that many points were still left undecided and 
much work of criticism would remain to be carried through. But, whatever was 

done, should be accomplished in the friendly spirit which pervaded the Con¬ 
ference itself. . , . 

Continuing, the President said “ India sent us her most eminent men, sober 
with age, ripe in wisdom and experience. It is my duty to record the work of 
the Executive, Messrs. Kajee, Pather, Nursoo, Naidu and Ismail^ who rendered 
admirable service at Capetown with other chosen delegates. Generally speak¬ 
ing, we approve of the settlement though certain parts we must oppose, especially 
restrictions on the municipal land sales and the tacit refusal to restore our lost 
municipal franchise. We insist on ‘no taxation without representation,* as our 
inalienable right. There are also many things undecided needing examination. 
To-day we are more concerned with the intention of the Bill than the actual 
wording. We recognise the change of heart and warmly welcome it. It is, as 
Dr. Matan says, an agreement in- the nature of an honourable, friendly under¬ 
standing. Therefore we, Indians, must regard it even more binding, for, if we 
depart from the honour, we are refusing to act as gentlemen, which is for us 
impossible. 

“We believe that this agreement is an indication of'South Africa’s desire to do 
right by us. I am certain that, if our resolutions and criticisms are practical and 
useful, they will receive proper consideration fiom the Union Ministers. There 
is much in the agreement which commends itself, reflecting patience and courage 
of both the Governmen s. 

“We wish, however, to emphasise the fact that, in future, as in the past, we 
shall be sober in our demands, just in our aspirations, persistent in our efforts 
and repudiate all legislation prejudicial to our honour. We are determined, as 
South Africans, to shoulder the burdens of our adopted country as well as claim 
the privileges. We want a definite political status and demand it. 

“During the coming year, our Executive must supply the Agent-General 
with the necessary information enabling him to secure full implementing of tfye 
agreement,” 
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able^bility ^and^un^ri^g energ y^He thmed^th^South^ A? 9 *’ showin J remai J' 
foundation of the success achieved «A D art from ?£ ?#fi A fr,c ? P t 5 ayer ’ da >' as r the 

is.sx\s* *■„■<£=& lasyisz: 

importance. We could no. have been treatedbe«er Ltd we would deS 
record our gratitude to Messrs. Nursoo, Camay and Rasul who reDresented 

Mt^Nakfn 5 M M t eS f rS M IS p a, i: Khan ^ Ql and Mahomed Khan, the Cape Province • 
p* . , aidu > Natal ; Mr. Pather, the I reasurer of the Congress • Mr Hava Vi rr* 
President; and also those present, and Mr. Godfrey.* 5 We had joint sub com 
rmtees with the delegates, entering into the minutest details. We therefore 
duly express our full satisfaction thanking specially th- Hon leader for lS 

Hon v y s a s d Sa "S s!l kl Prid.tooTcSln^£t&SS 

co?lea 3 U^ Mr.^Sorabjee l^jsto^ce >,Z,e S" 1 ™ "" ^ “‘“".ed 

s zvsorx tew 

petition t&TS 

was mken n to SrthS'cifrbanTa'a™’"* ,ocal /«“«• b “ » "he decision 
en bloc for the ensuing yeariff D t Ji iad( i uarters of the Congress and reappoint 
desired to be the headquartersh. officers retiring. Johannesburg 

work that preferably the office remained dwre! (Durban) had done such Mended 

Agreement's .antoncst ItumXo finj 1 *' Co ? s ^ ess ac “P ,s ** Round Table 

sags 

the unparalleled Services 6 of'the Oelecation 1 ,llanbs and dee P appreciation of 
and reaching a settlement honourable’ to botli sldes“f.hieh W ,, ftie ?f y atm0S P h =‘ c , 
further development to the Indian cSmmraUy in sSh Afrka^''^ aVenn0 “ of 

cables from 

Another resolution earnestly asl/cd ^^^^^^1 
suppou 0f'"'ch province 3 . Were una ”‘“'ously, and cordially, with the strong 
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Interpellations in Assembly 

On Indians Abroad. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, the Hon. Mr. Bhore, replying to Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s 
question regarding poll-tax on Indians in Kenya, said that the Government had 
received a representation from the Imperial Citizenship Association on Kenya Poll- 
Tax and said : “Yes, I may, however, mention that an ordinance on precisely the 
same lines as the Asiatic Poll-Tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respect of Europeans, but under it Europeans will pay a tax 
of 30 shillings while Indians pay 20 shillings only. The Government are in 
communication with the Colonial Government. 

Grant of Permit to Dr. Sudhindra Bose to Visit India. 

On the 31ST JANUARY Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Belvi asked 
with reference to the grant of permit or emergency certificate to Dr. Sudhindra 
Bcse to visit India.—“ Has the attention of the Government been drawn to his 
letter published in “1 he Amiita Ba/ar Patflka” dated the 15th December 1926, 
in which he complains that he has not yet succeeded in getting a permit to 
visit India in spite of the assurance given by Mr. H. S. Amery in the House of 
Commons in February last that Dr. Bose could, at any time, obtain a certificate ? 
(b) Will the Government be pleased to state definitely whether they have any 
objection to allow Dr. Bcse to visit India? If they have none, what facilities 
have they offered or are willing to offer to Dr. Bcse in this direction? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : The newspaper article referred to does 
not accurately state the position since his renunciation of British Indian na¬ 
tionality. On becoming an American citizen shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Dr. Sudhindra Bose has on two or three occasions applied for facilities 
to visit India. I have previously stated in this House that it was considered 
inadvisable to grant him a British passport as a passport constitutes a proof 
ot national status and since the judgment of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A. in 
the case ol U. S. A. versus Bbagat Singh Thind, the national status of Indians 
naturalized in the U. S. A. has been a matter of doubt. Dr. Bose was, however, 
informed that the Government of India had no objection to the issue to him of 
an emergency certificate for a direct journey to India. I am not aware when 
Dr. Bcse first applied for an emergency certificate. Our failure to issue one to 
him immediately was due to a misunderstanding by the British representatives 
in America. This was corrected and Dr. Bcse was informed by the British 
Embassy early in 1926 ihat he could have an emergency certificate on application 
to the proper authorities. If, as is alleged, he is still not in possession of the 
certificate, it is to be presumed that he has not applied for it. Dr. Bcse did, 
as a matter of fact, correspond with the British embassy cn the subject in the 
beginning of 1929 when he sought for an assurance that he would be granted 
a safe ccnduct and facilities lor his return to the United States. This unusual 
assurance the Government of India were not prepared to give. No conditions 
. were laid down for the issue of a certificate. 

Indians in Kenya. 

On the 31ST JANUARY the pcsiticn of Indians in Kenya was raised by 
Mr. Ga)a Prasad Singh who asked : (a) Has the attention of the Government 
cnawn to the following rcsoluticn passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Gauhati m the 27th December 1926 that “in the opinion of the Congress 
‘he progressively restrictive legislatkn against the Indian settlers of Kenya as 
‘ calt 'h by the latest action of the Kenya Government in increasing the original 
poll-tax of 20 shillings which by currency manipulation, was raised to 30 shillings 
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and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, is calculated to 
demonstrate atiesh that British imperialism means the conversion of interests 
at the ccst of Indian interests, liberty and aspiration?” (b) Is it a fact that in 
Kenya a sum of .£32,000 is required for the education of about 960 European 
/ \ i/ri? ° n ’y antl £20,000 f o r the education of about 2,31s Indian children ? 
(c) Will the Government kindly state why Indians alone have been subjected 
to the payment of poll-tax and what steps, if any, have they taken or pro¬ 
posed to take in this matter ? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of East 
Atncan Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the redress of 
this wrong ? 

Mr. Bhore, in reply, said that answer to (a) was in the affirmative. As 
regards (b) the Government had not yet received official information on this 
point but understood that the position was as stated. As regards (c) the Hon. 
Member-was mistaken in supposing that indians alone had been subjected to 
poll-tax. There was also a poll-tax at a higher rate on Europeans. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had made representation regarding the system of financing 
communal education in Kenya. The answer to the second part of this question 
was in the negative. M 

Supplementary enquiries by Messrs K. C. Roy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
elicited that the Government of India is in correspondence with the Colonial 
Uthce on the subject. 


The Fiji Deputation’s Report. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY, replying to a ques.ion of Mr. Gayaprasad Sin-h 
and the supplementary enquiries of Pandit Hridayhath Kunzru,' Mr* Bhore 
declared that the liji Deputation’s tepovt was highly contentious. Its publi- 
cation would only provoke a rejoinder from Fiji authorities as diametrically 
opposed views were held on the subject and would destroy the present atmos¬ 
phere ot helpful negotiations promising proper settlement. 

Kenya Affairs. 

On the 9*1 FEBRUARY, replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru Mr 
Bhore said that the viovernment of India vrere aware that the proposal demanding 
an elected European majority in the Kenya Legislature had been mooted by 
leaders of the European non-official community and the matter was receivin' the 

fes* ---- & u? ^ 

Position of Indians in Fiji. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, replying to Gaya Prasad Singh Mr I w rb 

(Education Secretary) admitted that as condition’preceded iht 
of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, in the Fiji Royal* Gazette ?n 
June 1921 had guaranteed tliat the position of Indians in Fiji would in In 
respects be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subiects ft a ‘ 
true that on the Fiji Advisory. Executive Council there was no/a sing e Indian t 
was equally true that restrictions had been placed on Indians » ??/•• 
matter of loitering in towns between it p. m. and s p. m. wMe io such 
triction existed m the case of Fnrnnpane m- i?i. . . . 1 , P° such ies- 

for lands by indians were generally limited "to* 10 acres<if a^cultma^? 0 *!? 
\- ith 20 acies ot grazing land, but if an applicant showed he had meanst« !f n ? 
a large area, die application was seldom refused/ as regards w 
the part of the Government of India in this direction thev were stfu ^ P ° Q 

pondenoe and were unable to make a statement. ’ y corres ' 

Replying to a further question of Gaya Prasad Singh Mr rtVi~ • , . 
representations in regard to the abolition of peil-tax in^ tlji and YnUrgi^ 
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municipal franchise in certain localities made by the Colonies Committee of the 
Government of India and the decisions arrived at by the Colonial Office were 
recorded in the correspondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which had 
been published in the resolution of the Go% f ernment of India No. 24 Overseas 
dated the 12th January 1927. These were matters on which the elected Indian 
representatives in the local council would be in a position to press the views of 

the" Indian community on the Colonial Government and the Government of India 

did not propose to take any further steps at present. It was understood that 
restrictions were in force regarding -gun licences and purchase of arms by 
Indians but the Government of India have no information as to what precisely 
these restrictions were. No figures were available from which incidence of 
taxation of different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians were at 
pre c ent represented by one nominated member of the Fiji Legislative Council and 
under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office will be temporarily 
represented by three nominated members until necessary changes can be made 
in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian community to return 3 elected mem¬ 
bers to the Council. The question of their representation in municipal councils 
has been referred for the consideration of the Colonial Government and would, 
it is understood, be examined in the first instance by a local committee on which 

the Indian community would be absolutely represented. 

To a further question by the same member, Mr. Bhore replied : The *nter- 

Departmental Conference held in London in 1917 published certain proposals 
for a new assisted sjstem of emigration ,to Fiji among other colonies for public 
information and criticism. Assisted emigration to Fiji had not been opened and 
no question of enforcing the recommendations of that conference therefore arises . 
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The Council of State. 

The Council of State commenced its winter session on the 8TH FEBRUARY, 
in the new Council Chamber, New Delhi next to the Legislative Assembly. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

Official Business. 

The Secretary read a message from the last Assembly signifying its agree¬ 
ment to the amendments made by the Council to the Indian Bar Council Bill* 
Thirteen Bills passed by the Central Legislature in the last session anu assented 
to by the Governor-General were mentioned. These included the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, the Cantonment Amendment Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code third amendment Act, the Indian Bar Councils Act and the Indian 
Evidence Act. 


Privileges Enquiry Committee’3 Report. 

„ , A< ? e I ? bout forty , 9 uestions . had been answered, the President as chairman 
presented the report of the Committee on the privileges of the House. The Com- 
nnttee was appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy. but he having gone to 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncnef Smith presented the report. He added that 
!.f* members desired to pursue the matter, then the proper course for them 

effect °t^ °Th reSO U V 0 r S f °L th f, recommendations of the Committee being given 
eftect to. The resolution should be subject to admission and ballot process. S 

t 1 * e “pmmittee consisted of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Messrs S R Das 

fcss r « span,ulu - sir Arth “ r Froon >-AiJnS. id’s 

Scope of the Enquiry. 

The first question considered was the scope of the Committee’s deliberation* 

Pan f uhm * U^^rhat'^vhe f0ll0W1 K ng tw ? suggestions by the Hon. Mr. Ramdas 
pw - U U ' i , at u he !? , a member of the Council of State has committed an 
eleoion offence, he should be treated as having committed a breach of nrivileee 
aivi his case should be dealt with by the Council and not by ordinary criminal 

fhmiVf’1 2 • that t le P n Y' le 8p an d immunities of members > of the legislature 
snould be incorporated m the Government of India Act when the Act is ^ 
amended. It was decided by a majority that questions of general1“^ 
pmilc^es and immunities should not be discussed but that the k 

ler,„s of reference, „as only authorised to consider th^tion S?Th“ privileges 
enpyed by members of the Council as distinct from the privileges of the S 
as a body. The above two suggestions were, therefore, not considered. ° 1 

Members’ Allowances. 

T.he. ilon. Mi. Ramadas Pantulu suggested that members c hrml-i «„• 
permitted to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ residence before and afteXfe 
meetings of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present Tho^o,' e 
decided unanimously to suggest to the Council to recommend to the Govern ! 
to reduce the existing period of 7 days to 3 dava nmvlrlpri > *. -jnent 

non-official members of the Council are of that opinion * d d * majont > T of 

The Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Counril 
to the Government that in the case of non ("ffirni - - council.to recommend 

at half the daily rate admissible during a session shot 1! b^nv’t’ ? <aily all “"’ a nce 
in travelling, to and from the place ofSZ lf“hl Cou nci'l nr? >? °f CU P ied 
the same privilege is extended to the members of the Assembly and 'rht’ l*’. 

2 ? 
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Titles. 

The Committee decided by a majority that there were no grounds for the 
alteration of the rule by which a member can reserve a whole compartment, i he 
Committee, with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, was unani- 
mouslv of opinion that members of the Council ought to retain the title of ‘Hon ole* 
The majority were further of opinion that in any case, the Committee ought not 
to make any recommendation on the subject of titles for the reason that confer¬ 
ment of honours is a prerogatiye of the Crown which in India is delegated to 
lils Excellency the Viceroy and not tcf the Governor-General in Council 

Allowances to Resident Members. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a member who is a resident of 
the place in which the Council is sitting should be entitled to receive daily 
allowance. The Committee decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to 
the Government that in such cases, a member should be made eligible xor daily 
allowance for the days on which he attends a sitting of the House or oi a 
Committee of which he is a member. 

Position in the Warrant of Precedence. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas pantulu proposed that members of both houses should 
be given a definite position in the warrant of precedence. The Committee 
unanimously decided to place on record that it has been brought to ^ notice 
that owing to the absence of a place m the warrant of precedence for m mb ^ 
of the legislature, such members do not always receive on public official occasions 
in the provinces the recognition to which their position entitles them. A majori y 
of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any '°“ 

for the assignment of a place in the warrant to members of the Council of State 
as thev understand that the warrant is designed to regulate precedence, soi y 
of officials amongst themselves. They think, 

Government should be drawn to the necessity of taking steps 1 _ that 

members of the Council should have a recognised position at public functions of 

the nature referred to. 

Exemption from Arms Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu proposed that the privilege of exemption 
from the operation of the Arms Act should extend to ex-members of the Council 
of State for life. The Committee decided by a majority that since the ounci! 
on 26*li February 1923 expressly negatived the lesser proposal that ^x-mernbers 
should be entitled to obtain licences, they were not competent to consider this 

Question in the absence of a reference nd lioc. , t . • , .• 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu proposed that it should be suggested to the 
Council of State to recommend to the Government that the local Go\^inments 
should be forbidden to take punitive or preventive action against m mjers of 
the central legislature who -were touring in the discharge of their public duties 
without informing the Government of India. The Committee decided to ma^e o 

recommendation. ;dered the following three questions which were raised 

in the debate on the Hon. Rao Sahib Dr. Rama Rao's resolution moved on 
i;t : < February 1026 viz., equal representation of the Council and the Assembly 
on the Standing Advisory Committei ard like introducuon of a largernumber 
c r innr rtant bills in the Council with the corollary of preference of a larger 
nnmSr of bills to a Select Committee of the Council and the establishment of a 
convention that voting by the Assembly of grants '^council of SgtcaJlotvance 
etc should not be made the occasion for attacks upon the Council, lne 
Committee decided that these questions appointing it as it had been decided to 
so interpret that resolution. 

Official Bills. 

The Hon. Sir Mahomed Habibullah the introduced a Bill to amend the Provi¬ 
dent Funds Act of 1925 extending the privileges of providing for old age to all 
classes of educational and administrative bodies. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. S. R. Das introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act of 18S" 

Civiljustice Commktee^ pCCUn ' ary HmitS in rent sui,s 33 recommended' by the 

. fi L f* Uy ‘.¥ r * Br t yne introduced the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill so as 
to fix the mmjmum charge that could be levied to meet the cost of preventive 
establishment which had recently increased while there had been lowering of 
salt QUty from Rs. 2-8 per maund to Rs. 1-4 a maund. The House then adjourned. 

Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquors. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Hon. Ramadas Pantulu moved for the 
adoption of a policy of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors in loe-l 
administrations under the direct control of the Government of India. He 
confined his motion to these local administrations in order to raise the* whole 
question of the policy of prohibition as otherwise he could not do so, excise 
being a transferred subject in the provinces. The Government’s policy ha I 
been one of regulation as opposed to prevention or prohibition. This 'policy 
had, however, been one of mere negation. The Hon. Mr. Ramadas traced 

WravniS 56 P ° j 7 lrom , 116 Ume . of Lord Crew and emphasised that Mr. 
Braynes amendment for a policy of moderation was exactly what was 

reifafdTsfVJ J 8 ? 8 ’ bU M u, hich ha u lai!ed to reduce consumption.' There were 
s ,' atistic3 available to show that reductions in the consurap ion of 

of mW rS UOrS , not ^. sultedin a corresponding decrease in the consumption 
abso£Sv^^ rm p the po ? ular belief that d ^k evil had grown 1 was 

£ nl y nl S’r Pr °T I J Ul0n 1 - VaS the need of lhe hour in the interests of the 
KfL.Si pl f f l nd,a * ibat I hiS was P° ssible was his firm conviction from 
a UuHe d tn °i: V ^ WaS yoing ’ n th( r Madras Province. He need not, thererefore 

tiie frrmvtii r,f tif^ XpeUe t 1C ^ °\ America. Alcohol was next to poison and stunted 
e gtputh of the population both m quality and number. 

Mr. Brayne’s Amendment. 

ensure \n!t^ yn 5 m °- ved amendm ent that a policy designed to pron ote and 
ti oa c und« th f U , Se < of , al S? hjlic li( l uors be adopted in local ad minis tra- 

enUomised the r? Ct Contr ? 1 °l l ^e Government of India. This formula he said, 
limiting the c a i.» nf X crn,ncnt India s policy designed to check consumption by 
hibition on^hV fL 4UOr i an S C0nSulUn o local opinion wherever possible. Pro- 
liberty of the suhWt- ' Tnf n< Q» WaS i n ? t inasmuch as it interfered with the 

concerns of fnHiVbt ,? e *> tatc K had no nght *> interfere with the domestic 

T A ther ,?, vvas ev i de u nce of 3 «ch set ions abuse as to 
^ 4 th , e 3afe ty.and well-being of the population. Moreover pro- 

had happened an!? 1 m ’i! 10 ’ 1 buying and consumption of liquor. Indeed- this 
resolmtfn S d WaS ha PP ening m America. In areas covered by the 
been a de^I^ a ? n ° evldence of any great drink evil. Since 1883 there had 
nfidhLl ? f 50 per cent in the quantity of imported liquor and corres- 

P g deciease m the consumption. This policy would be pursued so that 

tirn^f pr ? greS ! mi 8 ht be achieved in the reduction of consumption. This was 
the only safe and sure policy. 

mi, Tlle amendment of Mr. Brayne was put and cairied by 21 against 14 voles 
Jivrioi^° UUOn SS aniended was tllen carried, non-officials not challenging J 

Central Road Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommending that the procc, 
taxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for roi 
developraen, and that a Central Road Development Fund under the GoveimW* 
of India be formed, out of wh-ch a yearly grant be made to each local Govern 
ment according to its needs and necessities for the devc’ mmen 1 -,f ~ 

transport in rural areas for the benefit of the a«ricutor 3 ,r?n lnn;? .,' r 
Suhrawardy pointed out that his reso’ution was mtnri.i . • m lnd ‘ a * Mr. 

Cheapen imported good.. The speaker sujgestSd .ta? h!a,7 
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motor vehicles are to be considerably reduced as recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. A heavy taxation might bring in a large revenue to the 
Government coffers but it would act as a restraint on quicker and convenient 
transport m rural areas. He gathered from their report that the present duty 
) va ?.. . ou * 3° P ei f cent. Reduction of this import duty was sure to give ample 
facilities for the increase of trade in rural parts and the Government would not 
:. av ^, ,ncur any J oss }n matters of revenue. He, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should reduce the import duty on motor vehicles to an appre¬ 
ciable extent and should earmark the revenue derived from this source exclusively 
ior the development of roads and improvement of rural transport. 

Sir Arthur Froom, while supporting the motion, did not agree with its 
wording. He, therefore, moved an amendment for a Committee including 
meinpers of both Houses of the Central Legislature to ex'amine the desirability of 
developing roads and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board 
for tae purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect 
of road development. Sir Arthur emphasised that his amendment was not 
antagonist to the main resolution. The present position was that little or 
a d vantage had been taken of motor cars and motor lorries and motor 
i ansport; but without good roads there was no use in importing these modern 
methoo.j of transport. The proposal was a productive one, for any development 
oi -°au3 would come back m the shape of increased agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Suhrawardy, thereupon, accepted the amendment which was carried 
without any dissentient voice. 


Official and Non-Official Bills. 

nf .-3 0 . D. Chari moved that instructions be issued to official members 

o; .ne Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non-official bills and resolu¬ 
tions ?n the Indian legislature. He said there was no difficulty, legal or con¬ 
stitutional, in the way of accepting the motion. The only question was whether 
it was necessary or expedient. The speaker quoted elaborately from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to show how the present practice vitiated the very object 
which the framers of the constitution had in view. It should be the object of 
the official members to give effect to the constitution and the Government should 
accede to the view expressed in the motion. The control of the Secretary of 
ot.ate had been relaxed solely to give full expression to the views of non-official 
members and his motion was quite in accordance with that policy, It was never 

the intention or Parliament that the official block should be used in order to 

in “ 3 ^, y , ea * popular view which must be given full scope under the Act. 

I he resolution was rejected without division. 


Separation of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Iiao m oved that the Posts and Tejegraph department and their 
accounts be separated. He said that the Telegraph department was working 
a. a ccnsiderab^ loss and was consequently a heavy drag on the Postal depart" 
ra 4 en . - u pj us - a *id unequal combination went to deprive the masses who 

availed themselves of the Postal service in a much larger measure than telegraph 
°r ] lfc oenenls oi cheap postage. There was no economv either in the woiking 
of these two departments together, for in spite of it some old superior staff still 
continued. Nor was any valid ground adduced by the Government for a com- 
oined system except that telegraph charges was paid for in postage stamps 
ana there would be difficulty in apportioning revenues in each department. 
I In--, he stated was a flimsy ground. No such difficulty existed in the case of 
unified receipt stamps in which various provincial Governments had a share and 
Ju ne should exist in this case where apportionment could be more easily effected, 
in tne mieresis of the masses, he urged the Separation of these two departments. 

■The resolution was lest without division. The Council then adjourned* 

Official Bills. 

tiant?* 1 •in six official bills were placed on the order 

Used fcy theYsiembfy!^ mtroduced 31 its filing and two already 
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troducVn^fT.'nni ° f ,h * Ho "’ b ' e Mr - Corbett, the Council agreed to the ini 

comm „f pi',*ban.1r?'? lhC ' aw re J at ' n £ to provision, maintenance and 
control of light houses by the Government in British India. 

BenSTCTanCT e Actof nSc m Ther f ° r c “ nsidera,i ™ of the Bill amending the 
| ienancy Act of 1885. I he Council passed the Bill without discussion. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah’s Bill amending the Provident Fund Act 102? 
\\as taken into consideration. He emphasised that it was to afford relief *o the 
deserving class of public servants in educational institutions. ' 

.. Tbe S. R. Das, Law Member, then moved the House for considera- 

<V he amending the Limitation Act 1908, Section 20 and 21 as passed 

by the Assembly. He said that the alterations made in the law were the results 

bstAugust 0118 by ^ L ° Wer Chamber to the BiH Passed by the Council 

a . °r n tbe . molion of fa? Law Member, the Council passed the Registration 
Act of 1908 Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

When the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration 
Mi. Ramadas Pantulu expressed his difficulty in according support to a measure 

to'entrust"the Centra/p E f x Jf utive ‘ I . t . w f? a lai 8 e order to ask the Council 
„u; » !■« Cen ral Loard of Revenue with this power. Any cess levied would 

ultimately fall on the consumer. He wanted statistical details relatin'* to liability 
before he agreed to passing the Bill. The House then adjourned. y 

Vakils as Chief justices. 

si * — ia! *«'■*- 

S? ur * Y ak, J s as Permanent Chief Justices of High Courts of Tudicature in lnrlfn 
y«SSt l !n me^i mer pretation 

Justice of the Madras Hiol 7 r n f a t r H ? S P r0 P° ssd t0 lje appointed as the Chief 

jtSl °Vin Ke Ve eTf fr0 ” ^ »“»£ rar^^^rchlef 

fount, sadly wanting in essential qualities for ihe post. jU8l,ces had been 

i he motion was withdrawn. 

Transfer of Army Head-Quarters. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that orders for the transfer of Pn™ a • 
lead-quarters from Poona to Secunderabad be immediately canrpll^ !Str ri 1 
wished to make it clear that he had absolutely no intention ofimerfc'in^ 
any military strategy. As soon as the move was mooted, citiret^ , t H t iV- a 
bo .es of Poona expressed their disapproval of the change M-tT d public 
protest had been held m an endeavour to persuade h Lv 2 m f mgS of 
consider their decision. He opposed this move on hSJtSl ^ artm .^t to 
house-holders, shop-keepers and merchants who fcared h consideriw^ C,t,zens > 

time when trade depression was beginning to pick tin \ U *1 . * le . loss at a 

on economical grounds as well as a larrrp ’ e 6 PP 0Se d the transfer 

*The resduti^^ira»defMted. nd h ' ad ' < > uart « s Spent 
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The National Demand. 

The next resolution of Kumar Sanker Roy Chaudhuri for effect being given 
to the National Demand was not moved following the example of members in 
the Assembly. 

Amendment of Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved the following resolution “ This Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council to introduce a Bill in the 
Central Legislatuie to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the introduction of 
(a) a provision on English lines for allowances in respect of wives, children and 
dependants of assessee, (b) a provision on English lines for objections and 
appeals against assessment, (c) a provision for differentiation for'income-tax 
purposes between earned and unearned incomes and (d).a provision for giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee for setting 
eff the less sustained in one year against profits earned in a subsequent year”. 

Mr. Chari, in a long speech, referred in detail to the English practice under 
each head and quoted also the views of Dr. Paranjpye of the Taxation En¬ 
quiry Committee cn the subject. The principles embodied in the resolution 
were all admittedly scund and he saw no insurmountable objection to their being 
incorpotated in Indian law. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, supporting the resolution, said most of the 
amendments urged in the law were of the right character. His opinion was 
that these must be adopted immediately but for unfortunate reasons, neither 
the Council nor the AssemLly had disepssed the Taxation Committee’s report 
which dealt with several questions concerning taxation. He, therefore, endorsed 
the view generally expressed and in order to give it a practical touch he moved 
an amendment for a committee of members of both Houses of the Central Legis¬ 
lature to consider the desirability of amending the Income-tax Act on the lines 
suggested by the mover. 

Mr. Desikachari agreed to the amendment for a Committee and the resolu¬ 
tion as amended was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Inter-Class Accommodation in S. I. R. 

Mr. Rama Rao moved for provision of inter-class accommodation in the 
South Indian Railway, both metre and broad gauges, and fixing of the fare for 
that class at five pies per mile, the same as that charged by the Madras.and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. The mover criticised the South Indian 
Railway Administration and said that the Railway Company had been defying 
public opinion in the matter of providing and improving inter-ciass accommoda¬ 
tion in their trains. They had even suppressed the fact of provision of inter-class 
accommodation in up.and down Ceylcn Boat Mails from their budget submitted 
to the Government last year. The Government had also made a misleading 
and incorrect statement in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Commiiee 
for railways that there was no inter-class in S. I. R., though actually there was 
inter-class provided in two trains at last, albeit experimentally. A maximum 
rate of pies per mile was collected from passengers. He quoted facts 
and figures to show that the inter-class was popular in S. I. R. and urged on 
the Government to take immediate steps to have inter-class accommodation 
provided in all mail and passenger trains of the S. I. Railway, both metre and 
broad gauges, and to fix the fare at five pies per mile. 

The Light-Houses Bill. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, the Council of State agreed to the motion of 
Mr. Corbett that “ "J his Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the lav/relating to the provision, maintenance 
and control of light houses by the Government in British India be reierred to a 
joint Committee of this Council and of the Legislative Assembly and that the 
Joint Committee do consist of 12 membeis.” 

The Law Member then moved that the bill relating to forests, transit of 
forest produce and duty leviable on timber and other forest produce be taken 
into consideration, 
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Member aftercwM^Lr^V 010 - COn3 [ dcration and °n the motion of the Law 
Member, aftei certain verbal alterations the bill as amended was passed. 

Separate Province for the Andhras 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY, four non-official resolutions appeared on the 
order paper when the Council met. Mr. Ramadas Pantutu moved?- 

t-t »f • 1 , H. ncd recommends to the Governor-General in Council to ad vis-* 
V 3 r e ' n r en - ,0 ‘? ke S;,Ch S ' eps as bc required to* constitute 
res^WeG^Lmment 5 ."' 0 Pr0vinK with a ful1 mea »“ re ° f 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of this question at great length 
In particular he referred. to the conditions laid down by Mr. Crerar Home 
Secretary, when a proposition for the separation of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was brought forward last year. At that time, the condition, mentioned 
were that the community concerned must express themselves first in tlv* matter 
secondly, that there must be a strong expression of public opinion and thirdly 
public opinion must in the first instance be expressed through the orimarv and 

Council. All thuse JK&TSS V«S! 

? 1 5 vi A . cas ? of Andhra districts. Successive conferences of the Andhras 

held under distinguished persons like Sir B. N. Sarma, Raja of Pane gal and 
Dewan bahadur Ramachandra Rao had expressed themselves in favour of a 
separate province. The Andhras were politically-minded, progressive people. 

MadYasTe. y u “ aniI l 1,ty of opinion among the Andhra memba^ofrtie 

S c L / a iVe Council m favour of a separate province. The claim cf the 
Andhras for a separate province was recently conceded by the establishment of 
cJ 5 P t r / S T iyerS i!- ty * ! n Reading for a separate province, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu 
’i” h,S ,. m . md the constitutional future of India as a federal form of 
Govcinment. In outlining the scheme of Government for the Andhra districts 

S - !d: (l)1 > pr ° vince is to be a unit ofa congeries Of 

S r!™.? Indian provinces associated for certain purposes under a^re^pon- 
Go ernor nTX m ° f ^ on a truly federal and quasiTederal basis. (2) T&* 
provinces cLlfe ™ ust be strictly a constitutional Governor. (3) The 

™ Yi? u - r llav - e a un,came ral, not a bicameral legislature entirely elected 
on the basis of universal adult franchise and on a system of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. A second chamber in a P local legis- 
wbicb .^ nte . m P lated by Section 84-A, Government of India Ac 1 , is a grave danger 

diarch^ should comnlprel The Executive shnild be undivided and 

The Executive sh>ul l be fully responsible 
w!iJf g t - (5) The .Province should enjoy as complete a measure of 
uscal autonomy as is compatible with its relations to tin Central Government 
nd any agreed scheme of financial adjustments between the two. (6) Civil 
In? ,Ce c Sh °* U d ° e or & anis £ d and recruited on a provincial basis except such all- 
India services as may be agreed upon between the Provincial an 1 the Central 
Governments. Covenanted Indian Civil Service should be abolished. M The 
Government of India should also be a Government responsible to the legislature 
The defences of the country will be the exclusive province of the Central Govern- 

n id! t * 

The resolution was put and lost, 28 voting against and 11 for. 

Road and Railway Bridge at Mangalore. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved his resolution asking that Nctravati Bridge n^r 
Mangalore on the S. I. Railway line be made available also for r n t t, Yt 
between Mangalore and neighbouring villages of Ullal, Permanoir, Kotek r 
He s :;d that owing to congestion in iMangalore and consequent unhealHdniY 
of the. town this extension was decided upon by Mr. Vibert 1 former cvm °? SS 
of South Kanara and the village of Ullal is now woScr ini Col , lector 
garden city through private enterprise resemblin-v Malabar^Hb/nf^ s P ,en d d 
all respects. The Netravati river between Man-More i r 1] • f Boaibay 

ggjss msaf -gt saitsyast 

railway bridge which he said couhl be co^veni^ly'dope as^ brUgl Z 
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already meant and suitably constructedfor the purpose and thus give some relief 
to suffering Mangaloreans. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Utilising Interest on Muslims’ Desposits 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that steps be taken to make available for the 
improvement and expansion of Muslim education all interest accruing irom 
deposits in postal savings banks and Government Securities belonging to Mussul¬ 
mans who do not, owing to religious scruples, receive interest therefrom and 
that this arrangement be given immediate effect in the provinces m which 
Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the scheme. The mover pointed out that a 
summary of the opinions of provincial and other minor Governments as forwarded 
to’he Government of India on the subject showed that the majority of Muslims 
consulted are in favour of the formation of a fund for the purpose he had 
suggested and the majority consider that no serious religious susceptibilities of 
the community will be offended. The majority of local Governments also did 
not raise anv objection in the scheme. There was a slight opposition to the 
proposal on the part of a minority and for this reason he had moved in lus 
resolution that the scheme be put into immediate operation only m provinces 

where there was no special opposition. . ,. . . 

The motion was declared carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Revision of Court Fees, 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, Mr. P. C, Deiskachari moved for the appointment 
of an expert committee with a non-official majority to revise the Court Fees Act 
nnd the schedule thereto in such a manner as to pitch the scale of court fees as 
low as possible consistently whh the production of revenue just sufficient to cover 
ail sorts of administration of civil justice. He said that capital expenditure 
should be borne by the general taxpayer while the cost of maintenance a.one 
would be borne by litigants. He was not for increasing litigation but honest 
litigation should not be checked. The existing schedule was very defective inas¬ 
much as there was no scientific adjustment in rate. His purpose m asking 
for an enquiry was to see that there was a more equitable and rational basis of 
levying fees. He suggested levying of initial fees and then increasing the 
rate so that there should be no element of taxation but only ot penalty. The 
resolution was lost. 

Restrictions on Medical Practitioners, 

Dr U. Rama Rao moved that restrictions now imposed on registered medi¬ 
cal practitioners who did their own dispensing in respect of such matters as 
maintenance of detailed accounts for opium preparations prescribed or dispensed 
u„ fiipm as medicines for their patients be relaxed. . , , 

y Dr Rama Rao said that the Excise Department was rather harsh on the 
medical* ptofession when it demanded of them to maintain detailed accounts 
for every little bit of o ium. they prescribed and dispensed, especially^ when 
such small doses in combination witn other drugs could not induce the drug 
STn a Patient or produce intoxication. . While a licenced opium vendor 
could sell one tola of opium at a time to any individual who asked tor it a J 
v hen that individual could dexterously manage to get as much opium as ne 
wanted provided he did not possess more than one tola with him at a time. 
He failed to see why a medical man alone could not be trusted more than t.ie 
licensedVendor S should be harassed and treated as if he were a suspect. 
He wanted the Government to be more generous to the profession and aske 
them tc reTax those excise rules so as to give them less worry and more freedom 

° f Mr" Braynin 0 STfff Government, pointed out to it was a provin¬ 
cial “ubiect The Government of India had, in pursuance of their international 

oblipaS, given certain solemn undertakings ,n respect of poisonous drugs 

tthi t; he Lma d Rao Rested that copies of this deba.e migh.be grwarded 
to local Governments. Mr. Brayne agreed to this course. I hereupon Ur, . an,a 
Rao withdrew tfce resolution. 
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Societies’ Registration Act Amenlment. 

, Mr. KhaparSe next stood up to sponsor the Rill of Mr. Kelker to amend 
tne Societies’ Registration Act in order to allow political associations to be 
registered. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, supported the Bill but suggested two 
verbal amendments which were agreed to. The Bill, as amended, was then 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned. 


Discussion On South African Agreement. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY the terms of the South African settlement were 
discussed in the Council on the motion of Sir Dinsha Wacha conveying to die 
Governor -General in Council the appreciation of the Council of the results 
achieved by. the Government of India Delegation to the recent Round Table 
conference on the Indian question and expressing the hope that the direct 
relations that have now been established may eventuate in lasting amity between 
India and South Africa by a satisfactory settlement of any questions that might 
still require adjustment. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha in moving the resolution said it was the echo of ‘lie 
general wish expressed by the members of this House after Sir Mahomed 
1 lain bulla h lac ^ Blade his statement the other day. He traced the South African 
problem and pointed out how at one time the exasperation of the Indian com¬ 
munity had reached a climax threatening a Retaliation Bill in the Central 
Legislature. Fortunately the statesmanship of the Indian rulers and the com- 
inonsense of the people withstood all such attempts and now thev were in a 
position to congratulate each other on the happy settlement reached. It was 
tae strenuous efforts of Lord Reading which very nearly found a via media 
and then in Lord Irwin they had another Viceroy who was equally patient an a 
strenuous in lighting the Indian cause. Circumstances also favoured, for the 
attitude of General Ilertzog had considerably changed lbr the better and not 
only Genera. Hertzog but also South African Statesmen understood the fecUim 
a j sent iments ot the Indian people. These circumstances were very fortunate 
and created a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. Combined 
witn tins there was the best selection of representatives from India made by 
Lord Irwins Government. Everybody expected a favourable settlement and 
this had now been achieved. The delegation from India want to work some- 
j. n 8 after the spirit of Locarno. The spirit of Locarno was there m South 
An ica and Sir Dinsha Wacha hoped that this spirit would continue so that 
other points which required adjustment might also be achieved. 

Sir Mahomed Habibuliah, replying, felt more embarrassed to-day than 
when lie announced the settlement, because encomiums were gracefully lavished 
upon him and other members of the Delegation. But for the enthusiastic 
co-operation of his colleagues they would not have been able to achieve much 
good. Indeed the whole delegation worked as a team and the results accomplish^ 1 
were really potential of the good which was yet to Cume. Mr. Gandhi had 
described the position as a change of attitude on the part of the Union Govern¬ 
ment from one of remorseless hostility to generous toleration. This Connoted 
a change of heart and when this was achieved they could confidently hope that 
the problems in South Africa would go on solving themselves in future. The 
first change was effected by the marvellous work of the Paddison Deputation 
and the restraint exercised by party leaders in the central legislature an ; the 
Indian press and the public. Indeed, last year the atmosphere had reached; the 
boiling point when Lord Reacting with his usual sagacity and statesmanship 
summoned a conference of party leaders not to bring any motion which wo vj 
result in further embittering the relations that existed at that time between 
India and South Africa. The advice was accepted and now they were ail irfa 
position to see ihe wisdom ©f the course. At the same time he wished to nav 
a handsome tribute to the wisdom* sagacity and statesmanship of the Minister* 
m South Africa who were quite anxious to explore all possible means of solvin 
a problem which for decades had agitated the public mind both herea 'S 
Some Africa In particular Sir Mai mm, d referred to General Hen' - who ’ 
played bro., J-mmdWocss and Dr. Malan who displayed ' tUt siK' of a 
30 
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clergyman, the acute intellect of Ja journalist and the diplomacy of an adminis¬ 
trator. He also acknowledged the large-hearted hospitality extended to the 
delegation ever since their arrival in South Africa and till the moment ot tneu 
departure. , , . , 

Referring to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s complaint that the legislature was not 
consulted before ratifying the agreement, Sir Mahomed referred to the usual 
practice of the Government of India which, in the case of treaties and agree¬ 
ment’s never consulted the legislature before ratification. This was the case 
in the mother of Parliament as well. Why, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior of a democratic Government himself, announced the terms in the bouta 
African Parliament by saying that the settlement had been ratified and that 
the Parliament could discuss it later ? Ad mitting for the sake of argument that 
the legislature had a right'to be consulted before ratification, then Sir Mahomed 
felt sure that the Council would have given whole-hearted suppoit to it ana 
there would have been nothing like acrimonius discussion thereon, riowevsn , 
he noted Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s point that political and municipal franchise 
was not conferred on Indians in South Africa. He felt sure that as fee mgs 
between the two countries would grow and the atmosphere gained accession o 
strength on the side of Indians the grant of these rights would adjust themselves 
to the prevailing conditions. The settlement now arrived at might ue regaided 
as a prelude to the possibility of such a condition. Mr. 1 antulu had remat Led 
that South African Indian opinion must be consulted on this settlement. 
According to a Reuter’s telegram received to-day, it appeared that all shade 
of opinion in the Cape Province applauded the ^ Indian agreement (Swaiajist 

Benches: Hear. hear). So, there need be no misgivings on taat LCoie. 

Proceeding,'Sir Mahomed acknowledged the services to India of Mr U *. 
Andrews who acted as a valuable link between the delegation and the Indian 
community in South Africa. Concluding he said :—“ If I may boirow a simi e 
our deputation was like a body of medical practitioners who were summoned 
to South Africa to examine a patient whose conditions^ had been pronounced to 
be critical and who was suffering from a chronic disease. We went there, w 
examined the patient, diagonised the disease and applied a certain remedy. 
While leaving the patient, we returned with the satisfaction that he had turned 
the corner. That does not mean that he does not need 1 further nuising and 
looking after. He will continue to be nursed and treated. We hope that from 
day to-day he will make progress until he is himself again. . 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amidst general cheers. The Council 

then adjourned. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved his resolution 
recommending the adoption of measures for the reduction of agricultural indeb¬ 
tedness in India and to establish land mortgage banks to provide ^ agr.cultunsts 
with long term and easy and .productive credit. Mr. Ramadas described 
position of the agriculturists as one of chronic poverty leading to low agncultmai 
production. There had been no organised attempt in India in jl,'l'I ne s S 
question as a whole. The fact, however, was known that agricultural “deLtedness 
amounted to 600 crores and there was general agreement that this ‘“ d * bt ^“ es ^ 
was increasing. Low economic efficiency of the ryot led to de c f was 
impaired the productivity of land. Land being a national1 asset, the hia.e . a 
bound to preserve its economic state. Moreover, it was the State which de lived 
most of its income from land. Mr. Ramadas quoted taevi f . • 

Maclagan in support of his agrument and opined that the 
the problem was to establish land mortgage ban-vu to provide 0 1 

with long term easv and productive credit. . ,. . , 1 

Continuing Mr. Ramadas Pantulu saidthat these banks-coukl not be starter 
without Stale fid. This Stale aid should take the form of Government .nsmut¬ 
ing assessment value of lands. Secondly, the interest or deb f n ^ ure j ir fj, u,c ;,^ 
guava raced by State till they becoi e popular. Then the Slate should also 
invest in mortgage banks moneys lying in deposit with it at li tie or no ^terest. 
Lastly, -.ha Trust Act should be so amended as to permit of investment in banks. 
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The Council divided and the resolution was carried. The Council then 
adjourned till the 28th when the general budget waspresented. The Steel Pro¬ 
tection Bill was discussed on 1 March. 


Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 1ST MARCH Sir George Rainey, in moving that the Indian Sfreel 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con¬ 
sideration, spoke for a little over one hour. After briefly referring to the history 
of protective movement of steel industry in this country, he pointed out that three 
classes of steel in Jamshedpur required no fresh protection and they were fish 
plates, 'sleepers and tin bar. Heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheet 
required not only 12per cent protection, but for other classes of steel revenue 
duty would give inadequate protection and substantial addition to it was, there¬ 
fore, necessary. After comparing the difference in duties as existed now and as 
proposed, Sir George Rainey explained that heavy as the drop had been in the 
prices of imported steel, the cost of production had come down even more 
substantially, while the output of finished steel at Jamshedpur promised to be 
halt as large again as the output which was believed to represent the full capacity 
of the works in 1924. Continuing, Sir George said that the Tata Steel Company 
was hoping now to reduce the cost of production in Jamshedpur and by April 1934 
they would be able to dispense with any scheme of protection from the Govern¬ 
ment.^ After explaining to the House the method adopted by the Tariff Board 
in fixing the cost of production of steel in Jamshedpur, the speaker went on to 
say that the measure of protection now sought to be given was the difference 
between the rair selling price for Indian manufactures and the estimated price 
at which imported steel entered India. Explaining v.'hy purchasers were willing 
" I-* e V ra to get British steel, Sir George said that British steel was made t > 
Fn ;«I aS - %no '* n aS * 1( : British standard o r specification laid down by the British 
-fv . e -n *•!* 1 SS0ClalI0a m consultation with the users and manufacturers. If 
nf ! !l!S B ? l,S 1 ? or con hnental steel could be used to determine the measure 
pt( cction, it was natural to ask why the 1924 plan should not be adopted. 
It it was, the price of standard steel would become unmanageably high. Apart 
rom us, it was impossible to fix the amount of dutv unless it could first be 
ascertained what proportion of his output the Indian manufacturer would sell 
Te P 11 'chasers who would pay British price and what proportion to those 
who wou.d only pay continental price. Continuing, Sir George maintained that 
1 we.v of India s treaty obligations it was impracticable to impose a basic 
c u y on --iitish steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from particular 
countries. On the scheme to combine protective duties with bounties, the speaker 
au Lit in proportion as protective duties achieved their object the payment of 
aunties oecamc financially impossible. On the proposal to differentiate between 
* j-rr^ vC s ^ an ^ ar d steel and cheap standard steel, he said each class supplied 
a ^“^ent demand and, therefore, differentiation was impossible. 

<utcr examining at length the alternative schemes brought forward before 
the Assembly Sir George answered the criticism in respect of alleged imperial 
preference m the Bill. The Government, he said, were actuated by no motive 
other than that India should benefk. After explaining the reasons why conti¬ 
nental steel was cheaper because of certain methods adopted in the continent 
tor production of such steel, Sir George said that the proposed scheme was the 
work of an entirely impartial body and had a strong claim to the endorsement of 
the council of State. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. V. Uamauas Pantulu then moved his amendment laying down that it 
was open to the Gavernoi General in Council if satisfied that articles under par 

duties W 
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economic character. The British press and the Anglo-Indian press were gloating 
over the committal of the Assembly to this principle as a good augury for the 
future of British trade. Economic objections were equally serious ir not more. 
The scheme imposed unnecessary burden on the consumer of at least Rs. 40 lakhs 
per annum computed on a cautious basis without benefit to the Indian industry. 
This additional burden operated to afford a generous measure of preference to 
the British manufacturers and put illegitimate protective duties into the pocket 
of the Government. The consumers of steel in places like Madras, Bombay. 
Karachi and Burma were compelled® to pay higher prices for continental steel 
with which the Tatas did not compete. Then there was a real danger if 
inferior steel was placed on the Indian market at a high cost. ITis scheme was 
this. Duties to be imposed were duties proposed in the official scheme for 
British manufactures and called.basic duties. This duty was to be uniform on 
steel coming into India from any source instead of additional duties now pro¬ 
posed. To protect Tatas against continental competition ^an amount equal to 
additional duty should be given by way of bounties. The amount o these 
bounties would approximately be Rs. 25 % lakhs, a fund from which could be paid 
the excess of the amount realised by protection duties over ordinary revenue 
duties. This excess was estimated at Rs. 65# lakhs. The merits of this scheme 
were that it would eliminate the most objectionable feature of securing British 
preference besides removing' unnecessary burden from eft the shoulders of the 
consumers. It would not at any rate heighten it. It would also prevent the 
Government deriving additional illegitimate revenue from protective duties and 
finally afford the same protection to Indian industry as the official scheme without 
its drawbacks. 

The House then divided and rejected Mr. Pantulu’s amendment by 33 
against 11 votes. Clause two was then passed withous opposition. 

Sir Sankaran’s Amendment. 

Sir Sankaran Nair then moved the insertion of a new clause after clause 
two to the effect that if was shown that there was no difference in quality 
between articles of British and non-British manufacture, no protective duty at 
special or differential should be imposed. Sir Sankaran Nair said that Eng¬ 
land was anxious to exclude the Luxumberg Steel combine and prevent conti¬ 
nental steel from competing with her.^ In the present state of India’s mind, 
the Government should not do anything that smacked of this. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran said that if continental steel was Satisfactorily 
shown to be of the same quality as British standard steel, no differential duties 
should be levied. In other words, his amendment wanted a distinction to be 
made not between British and continental steel but between standard and non¬ 
standard steel. . 

Sir Sankaran’s amendment was thrown out by 30 against 12. The House, 

thereafter, passed all clauses of the bill. 

Bill Passed. 

Mr. Fantulu did not move his other two amendments as they were inter¬ 
related to his first one which had already been rejected by the House. 

Sir George Rainey then moved that the bill as it stood be passed. Seth 
Govindas, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Congress Party, said they 
were not against the protection of indigenous industry, but they were strongly 
opposed to imperial preference introduced in the bill. Sir George Rainey i«ot 
replying the motion was put to vote and carried without division. 1 he .louse 

then adjourned. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council had a brief sitting with non-official 
resolutions. On the 5th March, the House held a general discussion of the 
Government of India’s Budget. 

Malpe-Mangalore Line. 

Onihe 7TH MARCH, Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for construction of a new 
railway line between Mangalore and the nearest British territory and that provi¬ 
sion be made for the purpose in the Railway Budget. 
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Dr. Rama Rao traced the .history of agitation for railway facilities in South 
nnd North Canara Districts and said that all proposals had been rejected by 
government under various pretexts. In view of Mangalore-Malpe line survey 
might be extended an.l the gap made up. The suggested line, said the mover, 
wou’d bring happiness to people. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Compulsory Military Training For Students. 

Mr. 'fyamadas Pantulu then urged the adoption of measures of provision of 
compulsory .military training for college students in Indian Universities. Mr. 
Pantulu condemned the educational system which was making weaklings of 
youngmen. Physical education was as necessary as intellectual education. Ho 
quoted the Esher Committee’s Report to prove that students corps were likely to 
furnish best material ott which to build national armv. If he was asked for a 
parallel to his move in other countries he would ask the counter question whether 
any other counry emasculated the na'ion by law as in India. In the Madras 
University they had already been moving in favour of compulsory military training. 
Continuing, Mr. Ramadns condemned the excuse that during vacations it was 
not possible to look after the arms of the University Corps. He would ask 
what had become of police stations and other Government offices. Although 
universities like Benares and Aligarh were demanding compulsory training. 
Government were taking an indefensible attitude. He deplored the lack of 
facilities for military training of Indians either in India or in England. There 
was no danger cither, to the Empire or to the permanence of British rule in 
organising a sound national militia as a second lint* of defence. 

Mr. Desika chan’s Amendmtnt. 

Mr. Desikachari opined that the resolution did not realise the difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. If the mover’s object was provision for military drill 
and training in arms to that effect the word“compulsory> ought to give way to 
the words “further facilities.” 0 

The House without division carried Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s resolution ao 
amended by Mr. Chari. 


Combating Tuberculosis. 

Sir Ebrahim jailer then moved his resolution for immediate steps tp be 
taken to call a conference to discuss the question of a provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria and institutions for training practitioners in tuberculosis 
treatment throughout India. Sir Ebrahim said the Government could start 
ofx in a very definite way to combat the scourg. where they know it existed, 
in a 1 *' 1 le past twenl y >’ ears there ha(1 been a noticeable progressive increase 
L i ul f x L cm ‘ of inaction by about fifty pcrcert over the previous figure. He 
admitted that a certain amount of relief work had during the years been under 
taken by the provincial* <n«d central Goveinncn's. But in view of tb- vastness 
ot the task, previous efforts had been a bare tinkering at the problem. 

The resolution was accepted by the Government and passed bv the Council 
winch then adjourned. 


Ccntrol over Medicinal Drugs. 

On the 9TH MARCH, Sir Ebrahim JafTcr moved his resolution urging all nm 
vmcial Governments to fake immediate measures to control the craze for medicin? 
d F u % s , by legisla- tion for sta ndardiration of preparation and sale of such dnm« 
Sir Ebrahim quoted from discussions at the last Science Congress that there uL 
a tendency among practitioners to overdose their patients with dim s which m M n 
that an enormous amount of money was wasted on medicines. He did not in*en 1 
this resolution to interfere directly; with provincial control over ordinaly nSt 

drugs such as opium because he realised it was a matter connected with exc s 

revenue and also that excise nohev was a m un ^xcis 

however, be absolutely no difficulty in seeing that druls rbere sho . uI<1 

manufactured in this country were subiect trf (m c ‘ 1URb anc * drug preparation 
the quality of preparation was at Wst ,,n t. nf TU T Cn c ™l ro1 10 See tha 
Pharmacopoeia. All round the world there was for triM a ' d down in th 

suffering due to indiscriminate u S c^ 
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as narcotics ami intoxicants. He, therefore, declared that the fight must be 
waged against threatened dangers to the people of this country. 

An Amendment. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy moved an amendment calling upon all provincial Gover n¬ 
ments to control medicinal drug traffic. The resolution as amended was earned. 

Amendment of Forests Act. 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha then urged the appointment of ^committee 
to suggest the°amendment of Fores f s Act and said that, since *ine passing Oi 
the measure in 1S78, conditions had changed with the resu.it that provisions 
were now proving a hardship to the people. With a view, therefore, to so amend 
the Act as to meet modern requirement he would urge acceptance of his motion 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhov moved an amendment to refer the matter to local 
Governments for opinion. The resolution as amended was agieed to. 

Indian Delegation to League Assembly 
Sir Phiroze Sethna, moving his resolution in favour of the appointment of 
an Indian to lead India’s delegation to the Assembly of the League of Rations, 
at the next and subsequent sessions, recalled his previous resolutions on the 
subject. He also recalled Mr. Das’s reply last year that the Government hoped 
to appoint an Indian to be the leader, ihe speaker who was in England at the 
time when the leader was chosen from among Britishers last year wrote a 

WfAr to “Thp Times” of London and had asked whether eminent Indians like 

W1 Sinhxand th^Right Hm’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Ali Iman 
were not considered qualified.to lead the Indian deputation Sir Mahomed Shaft 
and Mr. Das had said on previous occasions that under the existing const.tu- 
tlr.n fhp S-crefarv of State was ultimately responsible for the mattei. iothe 
allegation that the queriems before the League of Nations also involved those 
of ^mernat i onal * & n relations, Sir Phiroze Sethna replied that the Govern- 

™ Srw X W relations to deal with and asked whether 
Indians in die Go’ernm.nt of India were not found qualified for the purpose. 
To cCse not nedessS a member of -he British cabinet but always from 
anion" the Britishers, 7 1 »« leader of the deputation was unwarranted and 
- Mfiprt mP ronstituted a sh ,r that there was no competent Indian to lead 
Jhe delSaTon butTe (^vernment of India themselves ought to tell the 
Secretary of State to choose Vn Indian like Sir Mahomed Habibullah who led 

the Indian deputation to South Africa with remarkable success. 

The resolution was carriel 25 voting for and 18 against it. The House 

adjurned. 

Official Bills. 

O11 the 10TH MARCH, on <he motion of Das, the Council agreed 

to nass the Bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other ena t- 
mems The Bint amend the Sea Customs Act for certain purpose having been 

agreed to on the motion of Mr. Brayne Mr. SRIby K 
amendments in the Bill for amending Indian Limitation Act as passed by in 
Assembly. The amendment was agreed to without discussion and 
amended was passed unanimously. 

Members’ Privileges. . 

Mr V Ramadas Pantulu then moved the following resolution: 1 his 

Council' recommends to the Governor-General in Council to g.ve effect to he 
following recommendations of the Committee appointed to enqu.re ,nto the 
privileges and status of members of the Council of S.ate 

that members should be permitted to draw daily^allowance for a period 
of three days’ residence before and after the meeting of the Council instead of 

"* tuZ P in ri a.e° f c 7 ase a oV non-official members a daily allowance at half the 
daily rate admissible dnring a session should be paid for day,. occu ^ £ 
travelling to and from the place of Sitting of the Council provided ‘hat the 
s&mc privilege is extended to members oi ihe Asserooiy; si*u 
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(3) that a member who is a resident of the place in which the Council is 
sitting should be made eligible for daily allowance for the days on which he 
attended a sitting of the House or of a committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of the question and said that the 
committee had been appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy who, as a 
Member of the House, had suggested taking up this question in committee 
instead of Dr. Rama Rao’s motion in favour of discussing it in open House. 
The Committee had alteady made certain recommendations which it was for the 
Government now to carry into effect. 

The House divided on the first clause which was rejected by fifteen against 
seven. After the first clause had been rejected, the second and third as amended 
by Mr. Das were carried. The Council then adjourned. 

The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

On the 16TH MARCH, after a week’s recess, the Council of State held an 
important sitting with a non-official resolution and amendments of a contentious 
character. 


Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
that the number of members of Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that 
no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or by implication and 
r '° ^ urt ^ ler ste P towards responsible Government be taken until Hindus and 
Mahomedans agree to dispense with the election of members to those Councils 
by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Si f Alexander Muddiman, speaking on behalf of the Government, paid a 
tribute to the remarkable manner in which Sir Sankaran Nair had moved his 
resolution. He had no hesitation in saying that it was a remarkable resolution of , 
a remarkable personality and not a backbencher. In the opinion of some, jt 
would mean that if effect were given to Sir Sankaran Nair’s motion the Reforms 
should be put off indefinitely until and unless the differences referred to were 
composed. Continuing, the Home Member said that the authors of the Montagu 
Ghelmsford report clearly recognised that separate representation would per¬ 
petuate class division and stereotype the existing relations, but they were 
convinced that the present system must be maintained until conditions altered 
even at the price of slower progress towards the realisation of common citi¬ 
zenship. 1 he same was the view oi’the Franchise Committee. After mentioning 
ri. e w at u tS Councils where separate representation was given to minorities 

like Mahomedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Non-Brahmins and Europeans, the 
lorne Member referred to the evidence given by Sir Sankaran Nair before 
ne boiituborough Committee where he was in favour of separate representation 
lor Non-Brahmins because he could not help giving it. Sir Sankaran’s later 
evidence showed that he proposed the method of reservation of scats and not 
communal electorate. He (the Home Member) knew what it was to suffer 
horn the tyranny of the majority. He was undergoing that tyranny for the last 

throe years m the Assembly. He was not surprised at the feeling of appreben 
Sion among minority communities in a country where universal conception of 
relations between majority and minority as existing in England and advanced 
countries had not been fully attained. He knew the short-lived Bengal nfet 
but there were also resolutions of the Muslim League which were not helnfnl 
The majority of the Muddiman Committee was not prepared o rec?mmc^ P h« 
substitution of reservation of seats for separate electorates. The views of d!-- 
minority on the committee were in direct opposition to Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
resolution. The Government of India, therefore, had not and could not chvv - 
its attitude m regard to this question as the demand for separate representation 
of minorities instead of diminishing had continually been on the increase Tii 

reforms were m some measure responsible for this position. Power had been 
graually handed over to representatives of the people and the exercise 0 f 
power had become a source of strife between the two gr :x' communiti, - 
country. Mr. Jinnah had said that nationalism could not be created by having 
mixed electorates, but Sir Sankaran Nair said that it was not possible toS 
nationalism with separate electorates. As Lord Irwin said at Poona comm na l 
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representation promoted division. The situation demanded a wide measure of 
mutual toleration and until that stage was reached any substantial modinca- 
tion of the existing system would largely depend upon the general consent of 
all communities. The Government, said the Home Member, were primarily 
convinced that the relations between Hindus and Mahomcdans would have been 
more bitter than what they were now' if they had attempted to force on the 
people in 1919 reforms without some form of communal representation. Of 
course, so long as the British Government was in India, they would see that 
the tw'o communities did not break their heads but let the western conception 
of relations between majority and minority be developed. Whatever the result 
of the debate, lie hoped that it would proceed in such a manner as to leave 
some room for further progress on the path of reforms. 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s Amendment 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in moving his amendment, favouring the institution 
of separate electorates*without reducing the majority into a minority or even 
to equality, deplored that Sir Sankaran Nair with his quarter of a century’s 
distinguished public life behind him should have brought forward the resolu¬ 
tion. Mussalmans w’ere in a minority and their educational facilities were not 
many. Sir Sankaran was mistaken if he thought that_ muslims were opposed 
to further extension of constitutional reforms. On behalf of Bengal, he would 
ask Parliament to grant reforms, but he was bound to say that consistent with 
their position in the country they could not agree to Sir Sankaran’s motion. 
To bis mind the joint electorate was the ideal end in view. (Cheers), but in the 
meanwhile mass psychology had to be changed. It might be argued that seats 
might be reserved for Mussalmans. He did not call it altogether a bitter 
pill, but he would say that Sir Sankaran Nair instead of telling Mussalmans to 
;:ive up what little they had should tell the Hindus to observe the spirit of the 
adage “Live and let live”, 

Sardar Jaidev Singh’s Amendment. 

Sirdar Jaidev Singh Uberoi explained that Sir Sankaran’s motive was not 
to retard progress towards Swarai but to apply indirect means of bringing 
about the much desired unity between the communities. To the extent, therefore, 
his resolution deserved welcome, but at the same time they should not forget 
that the authorities of the Montford scheme had distinctly recognised the 
necessity for communal representation. He would say that the communal 
electorate was certainly an impediment. He, therefore, removed what he called 
a media amendment favouring separate representation of important minorities, 
but he was sure that joint electorates would serve the very purpose of communal 
electorates. As a Sikh, he would be only too glad to find his community in a 
joint electorate. 

The position of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature on commu¬ 
nal representation was explained by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. He observed : The 
Congress stands for national unity on a footing of inter-communal harmony. 
Its scheme of responsible Government is broad-based on what may comprehen¬ 
sively be described as national as opposed to sectional or communal ideals. We 
believe that our salvation lies in clear conception and practical realisation of 
a united India nation. The Congress never accepted the political heresy that 
co existence in India of communities, cultures, castes and languages is a teal 
im: ediment to the attainment of full nationhood and freedom by the people of 
this c untry, but we are alive to the fact that nationhood and freedom cannot 
be attained without our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all 
communities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with nationalism and 
which alone can safeguard the legitimate rights of minorities in any schemes of 
political reconstruction of India. It is an inevitable feature at present. This 
position was made perfectly clear in the National Demand placed before the 
central legislature in September 1925 wherein we insisted upon Government 
tal'ing steps to constitute a suitable agency adequately representative of all 
I r.dian, European an 1 Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due regard to the 
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mtei ests of minorities a detailed scheme of Self-Government based on the prin- 
cip.es enumerated in that demand. Representation of communities in India in 
just and adequate proportions in various spheres of national life and activity 
'VS Safe .g u ards to automatica’ly ensure in time full nationalism and complete 
onterahon of communalism is but a corollary to the practical application of 
e , e P r, nciples to the solution of the communal problem. The Congress 
inlrn U 1 ted y stands for securing such just representation through the medium of 
in *® le ? t0 . r ates and joint action on the part of all communities. Undoubtedly, 

: • P , noll c and intelligent Hindus and Mahomedans recognise the value of 
nlivp e ^ Ct r rateS . as 2 reat unif yi n g factors in national upbuilding. Thev are also 
are . ,Sputia S and disintegrating tendencies of separate electorates and 

meni 'n ° US - of , their bem g serious obstaclestotheattainmentofSelf-Govern- 
undpr^t^r 6 toerefore, a desire on their part to arrive at an honourable 
motherSn1 ing u m - lhe matt ? r which will be for the lasting benefit of their common 
some that in the attem Pt to effect a satisfactory settlement, 

time lnnt^ , aI l d Hindus advocate retention of separate electorates for some 
all traces of mmn confe ? s . tbe y do So merely with a view to help to obliterate 
communities ll ^ distrust which unfortunately mars the relations of the two 
evil and are P lesent - They concede that separate electorates are a necessary 
situation which is’h^n? , ex P edients to tide over the difficulties of the present 
freedom. This b - e a , P. ass,n & P hase of our national struggle for 

principles of the Wr ^ ,n ,tse i f 1S an am P ! e vindication of the policy and 

io remove , uust d Zl N ?o °, n - 1 Th ' C ^ srcS5 is , d ° in « M <*» 

is now eneainner SI f nd 1 br,n S the tw0 communities together. The question 
leaders and* 3 no a^enll°m, a . ttentl0 1 n °[ a11 right-thinking Hindus and Moslem 
The report of the k £ y to . lead to a Settlem ent will be left unexplored, 

soon to the A.1! cc g Committee of the Congress will be presented very 

he did'in'rti^r d ^' r ^ankaran Hair worded his resolution in the extreme form 
5 d c d n 1° f ^ W a “ * Council, to the manifest danger 
his pronns'il tn <=*• an u ] le , C0ldd not have expected either community to accept 
conten^tii 1 1! ?- a fu ^t her const itutional advance even in the contingency 
ment between thl ? ,m * T le ai ? tte r is essentially one for negotiation and settle- 
to air el % 6 tW ° co . mmuni ties. It is, therefore, impossible for Congressmen 

hold fast to an 7 , commitments m anticipation of such a settlement. While we 
realisatioi ldealIs °. f nationalism and have an abiding faith in their ultimate 

one s"''™; J'./X gmSe ^ at thc £ arc *>*“* 4 to that goal such aXe 

therelw g ;n!oA? ? 5 esol ution. That way lies unwisdom, for we shall play 

and perpe?uate thei^dominatiOT. ted lmereSlS ^ is to delay progress 

Sir Sankarnn mIu another reason for our inability to support the resolution, 
his deterr«lu a Vei °° k u d a ? important consideration in seeking to apply 
Moslem Droblmm e ? edy l ° ) vllole . of Ind,a - In many provinces the Hindu- 
uniform P nm ? c d °* eS n0t CX1St a I P ractlcal purposes. If simultaneous and 
to commS r v 1S n0t P. racllca ble or attainable in all provinces in India owing 

denyini? fnrfil? 1S ? arm ° ny m Some P r ? vinces > that is no conceivable reason for 
S ?o g rn nn a ? vance t° . provinces in which Hindus and Mahomedans are 
provincP« 5 m P ^ rat u 10 P att,n & their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such 
vinces iJf t rba P s serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other pro- 

Progress bene 1?s ot mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to speedier 

electollf.? Ulua i Wa !’ dy - s ai!i enilment which seeks to instal separate communal 
undoubted^ aS the baS1C and fundam ental principle of the Indian constitution is 
electors . y , a mos t retrograde proposal. I beg of the advocates of sen > r ate 
Commit? be 1 ley Hmdus or Moslems— there are such advocates in both the 
eternal!? 1 ll T?T t0 P ause and g,vc a calm thought tp the implications of their 
se ^ d : II the aim of my Hon’ble friend who moved the amendment is to 
is ; t of strong Moslem representatives through separate electorates 

retnm 0t 1,keIy , t Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will' n iso 
rn aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodies? IIow will this 
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process help the Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If representatives 
of both communities come through the same electoiatc , them? 

changes for larger manifestation of good feeling and co-operation among t i r 
Agail, my Hon'ble friend speaks of effective representation. May I know how 
a minoritv can ever be effectively represented even on a communal basis in a 
province ^ike Madras where the Moslems fo rm about 7 per cent of the poj a- 
tion ? If they are given 15 per cent of the elected scats, can they have effective 
renresentation ? How can 15 Moslems enforce their views against 85 non- 
Sslems? No' minority can become effective unless it is converted into a 
majority or an equality. It is through the compelling and 

patriotism that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the 
rights of minorities. It is this conviction that led Indian, Christian and raisi 

communities to favour all along joint electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majorities 
from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to resort to one 
or two expedients. We must either invest the executive with large residuary 
pov/ers of interference to protect minorities or secure statutory safeguards by 
enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental laws of the constitution against 
infringement by majority communities of religious and social rights oi minorities. 
My Moslem brethren will not stand to gain anything by vesting in the executive 
large residuary powers. If the executive Government functions as a responsible 
Government, it must necessarily yield to the popular will which is synonymous 
with the will of the Non-Moslem majority and will be impotent to protect the 
interests of Moslem minorities. If the executive on the other hand, continues 
to be irresponsible to the legislatures, neither the Moslems nor the Hindus will 
ever get self-government. The alternative which is the proper course, there.ore, 
for all minorities is to ask for enacting safeguards in fundamental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recognised and expressly provided for in the 
National Demand in which representatives of all parties in the central legislature 
have joined. Let us not, therefore, commit political suicide by perpetuating 
communal electorates. Notwithstanding most extreme forms imaginable in 
which tlihonourable movers cf the original resolution and the amendment 
clothed their respective proposals, I trust that this debate will not add to the 
existing tension but will on the other hand, serve as as opportunity for frank 
and free discussion of a vital problem with a view to its satisfactory solution. 
I hope at all events that it will bring home to the minds of the people the truth 
that if India is privileged to have even a distant vision of the promised land, 
it should see with both its tyes, and if India is to breathe the air of ueedom 
eventually it should also do so with both its lungs, the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. 

Sir Sankaran Nail’s Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde having reserved his amendment limiting communal 
representation to the terms of the Lucknow pact, Sir Sankaran Nair replied to 
the debate. He said his idea of the word minority had been much misunder¬ 
stood. Mahomedans in Bengal were not a minority community. Similarly 
Madras Non-Brahmins were in a majority and still all these claimed communal 
representation. Was it being contested, asked Sir Sankaran Nair, that even 
if'there should be only five persons of a particular community in any one 
province, as for instance Sikhs in Madras, they should have a separate elec¬ 
torate ? Continuing he instanced ‘he case of Europeans who, though returned 
to the Council in small numbers, stated their case well and briefly and trusted 
to the common sense of the house. If the decision was perverse, they looked to 
the executive Government to override the council’s decision in their favour. 
That ought to be, in his opinion, ‘he attitude of the minority communities. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

All amendments having been lost without division, Sir Sankaran Nair 
withdrew the resolution. 

Constitution of Advisory Committees. 

Mr, V.amadas Pantulu then moved for modification of rules relating to 
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constitution of departmental advisory committees to provide for election of all of 
uieir members instead of electing panels from which members were selected at 

fw* • m ° ver said that self-respect demanded that all members for 
lne,„e committees should be elected. 

The resolution was rejected, the mover not challenging a division. 

Presidentship of the Council. 

tli 2iST MARCH Sir Sankaran Nair moved his resolution favouring 

ic amendment of the Government of India Act so as to provide for the Governor - 
eneral being the President of the Council and said he desired to restore the old 
nirnfiV^ 6 !• f amin K in the Imperial Legislative Council. The President, he said, 
i b ni to be impartial and a paid permanent Government Officer could not be 
fw V !i SUS . P 1 1ClOU - in thc P resent transition stage. Moreover, it was not a civilian 
1 it snould preside over the destinies of the House, but one who was nurtured in 
tiactitioffs of democracy. He thought a parliamentarian was better likely than a 
™ 3 ° • ay a . nd fav °urably interpret the rules and’regulations. From his 

... experience in the past, he would say the Viceroy as President of the House 
was a living reality. 

tim^a ?\ l ^ nlcaran Nair sa >d that, when the Viceroy could not find 

time, a member of the Executive Council could preside. 

Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. 1 . C. Desikachari moved an amendment providing for the appointment 
r an electecl non-official member as President of the House. The object of the 
fho VerniT i en -°* Inc V a A. 0 . 1 bem S to vest more power in elected representatives of 

proceedings onhs b HOTse. ‘ ha ‘ lh ° y Sh ° U ' d be S ' Ven opportunilies of « uidin « 

The amendment was lost without a divison. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

T« evP* Rnmadas Pantulu moved another amendment for the election of the 
t ,.fy nt b y tlle Council of State from among the elected members subject to 
btm • e i n °n Genera - 1 ’ s approval. He declared that bicameral system of legis- 
wrmM m * • 7^ ntral Government in India had come to stay and the reform 
with <i Certa 1 7 80 t0 imnrove tllc u PP er chamber. If thc Assembly was eutrusted 
U ‘ T 5 .™ of electing its own Prosident, there was nothing against this 
«ouse being entrusted with the same right. b 6 

I he amendment, on being put to division, was rejected by 32 votes against 10. 
mpm Ir*! £ tulu ’ s P eakin g on Sir Sankaran’s resolution, opposed the appoini- 
it 1 Governor-General to the Presidentship of the Council of State. He said 
nnl ° uld undesirable for the Governor-General to preside over the House not 
tenL ?f COUnt - f the P ersonal difficiiUies of His Excellency but also because it 
a Jr tc 'against the progressive nature of thc constitution. 

over *\L Nair ’ r eplyi»g, said that if an executive official should preside 

t Up, le deliberations of the House, it was much better to have the Viceroy for 
ne P Ur Pose. Thc motion was rejected. 

Warrant of Precedence. 

assi a l a ^ ai nsarandas then moved a resolution favouring steps to secure 

ConL'i f c- 0 a suitabk5 place in thc Warrant of Precedence to.Members of the 

Maior avi Assembl y ancl Provincial Councils. Sir Umar Ilayat Khan and 
S'-a 11 supported the motion, the later with some reservation, 

onlv A , ur Troom moved an amendment restricting the scope of thc motion 
which \ , mcmbers lbe Council of State. Mr. Chari supported the amendment 
was accepted by Lala Ramsarandas, The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Debate on Currency Bill. 

the Cnmliei 24 T . H MARCH the Currency bill was taken up for consideration i 
on the motion of Mr. Brayne. , 

affen tu Bra .y ne said tllat tlie amendments made in another place did not 
nj’ect the mam pvmcipies of the bill, which had been v.idely discussed. Adiust 
in prices had taken place more on the side of is. 6d. ratio tluu r a the 


in 
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side of is. 4d. The charge that the Government had effected manipulation in 
order to maintain exchange at is. 6d. was unfair and unfounded. It is.. 6d. 
ratio was adopted, then it would mean definite remission of provincial contribu¬ 
tions. Otherwise, there would be additional taxation or no remission. Reversion 
to is. 4d. ratio combined with reduction of salt duty would mean deficit of 
about Rs. 5 crores in 1927 28, and larger deficits in future years. The effect 
of this action on the credit of India and on her powers to borrow would be 
appalling. He, therefore, asked the House to look at one picture which was one 
of continuing and abiding prosperity and another which was one of gloom and 
disappointmen t. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Member of the Currency Commission, was the 
first to speak on the motion. He warmly protested against the attacks made by 
irresponsible members in the Assembly on the members of the Commission who 
were not there to defend themselves. As for himself, he did not resent the 
accusations. But it was his duty to defend Sir Henry Strakoch rvho had been 
described as having muddled the currency in South Africa and also muddled 
the currency in India. It was regrettable that Sir Purushottair.daS Thakurdas, 
• himself a member, had not the gallantry enough to protest against this charge, 
especially when Sir I'urushotiamdas had, in his own speech, showered encomiums 
on both the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young and Sir Henry Strakcch. His attitude 
was of great significance at the same time. He repudiated Sir Purushottamdas’s 
charge that is. 6d. ratio was a broad day loot. This charge meant that the 
Commission had made up its mind for is, 6d., which was not the case. If any 
one on the Commission, had made up his mind on the ratio, it was Sir Purushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas whom the Government should not have selected for that 
reason. For had not that member made himself responsible for the tw'o bills 
asking the Government to fix the ratio at is. 4d.? The selection of Sir Purushot- 
tamdas was not fair to the Government or to Sir Purushottamdas himself. 

Amendment to Ratio Clause. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion the question was put and the bill was 
taken into consideration. 

Seth Govindas, moving his amendment favouring is. 4d. averred that India 
was not bound down by the Commission’s recommendations, for the Ccmmisskn 
itself was prejudiced in favour of foreign capitalists and the Government tfficials. 
As agriculturist and businessman himself, he claimed to know the real interests 
of .the agricultural population. He did not subset ibe to the preposition that the 
ratio was less important than gold standard or gold cutrency. Fie contended 
that prices had by no means come down as alleged. The Indian agricultutists 
consumed only 7 per cent of the imports. They would certainly lose by is. 6d. 
ratio. The Government’s action was like robbing Indian Peter to pay English 
Paul and that Sir Basil was like Nero fiddling vhen Rome was burning. Was the 
Council going to vote for a ratio which would result in the shutting down of mills 
and other industrial concerns and result in Icck-outs and labour disturbances? 

The . Council divided on Seth Govindas’s amendment for is. 4d. ratio and 
rejected it by 31 against 10 votes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council re-assembled to discuss the amendments 
in respect of clauses other than clause four of the Currency Bill. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. P. C. Desikachari respectively moved their amend¬ 
ments recommending the institution of an independent gold mehur in India. 
Seth Govindas averred that the policy adopted since 1809 was inculcating more 
suspicions in popular mind that the Government instead of giving India a gold 
currency and gold coin according to her desire were taking away all available 
gold to England when India wanted gold. She was forced to a token currency 
which she did not like. 3 

Mr. Desikachari made a passionate appeal in support of his amendment 
for minting of gold mohurs. He challeged any member to deny that there was 
a demand for gold coins. 

Both the* amendments of Seth Govindas and Mr. Desikachari were defeated 
by 27 against 10 votes. 
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Lala Ramasaradas’ amendment opposing demonetisation of sovereign was 
ruled out of order and Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhry unsuccessfuly moved two amend¬ 
ments on purchase of gold at Currency Office. 

All clauses of the Bill having been passed, Mr. Brayne moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without division, Swarajists and few others crying “ No.” 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Brayne, the Council agreed to the Assembly’s re¬ 
commendation to refer the gold standard and Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank 
Bills to a joint Committee of both the Houses consisting of 28 members. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Finance Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
was discussed in the Council. 

Mr. Brayne pointed out that the Assembly’s reduction of salt duty to 
As. 10 meant a little over 3 crores of loss in the revenue and corresponding 
effects on the Government programme of remission of provincial contributions. 

Sir Omar Hayat Khan moving the restoration of the salt tax to Re. 1/4 
characterised the agitation for the reduction of the duty a 3 a bogus war cry and 
also criticised the late Mr. Gokhale in this connection. 

The House divided and carried Sir Omar Hayat Khan’s amendment by 
28 against 9. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Seth Covindas then moved his amendment for the reduction of postal rates 
making post cards available at quarter of an anna. He said the loss would be 
only 86 lakhs and hoped the Government would manage to face the loss of this 
small sum. 

The amendment was rejected by 26 against 14 votes. 

Amendment on Super-Tax. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved an amendment to the super-tax schedule of the 
' 1 nance Bill reducing the company super-tax to one anna per rupee in excess 
of the total of Rs. 50,000 of the total income and seeking to absolve the joiDt- 
Hmdu family income of the first Us. 25,000 over the excess. The amendment 
dealt with all forms of super-tax. The mover said that monied people rendered 
loyal service to the Government during war time. Appealing to the Finance 
Member to agree to the amendment he urged that the income ought to be 
determined by actual amount of savings. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause of the Finance Bill having been separately passed, Mr. Brayne 
moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

After the Finance Member’s reply the Finance Bill was passed without 
division. The only change made to the Bill was that the Salt Tax was restored 
0 ^ s * i /4 mound. The House then adjourned to the 29th March when after 
ransactions of purely formal business, the Council adjourned “ Sine die”. 
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The L egisfative Assembly. 

Budget Cuts In 1925-26. 

On ihe 3RD FEBRUARY 1927 the following statement was laid on the table 
of the Assembly bySir Basil Blackett, in reply to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s enquiry 
regarding the action taken by the Government on the token of censure cuts made 
Jn budget demands by the Assembly during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. The 
statement runs : In the budget for 1924-25 there was only one token cut, that of 
Rs. 100 un er the demand for forest. The points brought up in the discussion 
related to: (a) the delay in the decision* about the training of Indian Forest 
Service probationers at the Forest Research institute and College, Dclira Dun 
and (b) the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Forest Service. The training of 
Indian Forest Service probationer commenced at the Forest College, Dehra Dun 
from November 1926. As regards Indianisation, out of 19 vacancies filled by 
direct recruitment during 1925 and 1927, 9 were filled by Indians, 2 by Burmans 
and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated in 1927 
and 1928 henceforward recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in propor¬ 
tion of 75 to 25. 

In the budget for 1925-26 there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each under 
the demands for (a) taxes on income; (b) salt and (c) opium. As regards 
(y tiie .question of amending devolution rule 15 was discussed at the conference 
of financial representatives in November last in the light of recommendations 
of tue Taxation Committee. It is now under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the cut under (b) the question of making India self-supporting 
|i.' me matter of salt raised by Mr. Venkatapathiraju in moving the token cut 
has been under consideration but no final decision has yet been reached. As 
regards the cut under (c) reference is invited to the press communique dated 
12th June 1926 announcing gradual abolition of the export trade in opium in the 
course of ten years as well as to the resolution of the Finance Department 
'^ral Revenues) dated 17th June regarding the consumption of opium in 
India, ihe internal policy of the Government of India in regard to opium has 
not undergone any modification. The resolution quoted simply reaffirmed the 
pokey previously in existence. Their external policy had been under considera- 
lon .independently for some time and the decision mentioned was a direct 
consequence of their international obligations. 

On the railway ^ budget, there had been the following token cuts fi) One 
o Rs. 1,000 cn a motion by Mr. Joslii in 1926-27^0 call attention to the neces- 
,ny of reducing third class railway fares. The Government have actually 

s^rH?r d v r v U ^ I0 f n ri 0 ” many radwa y s - (2) One of Rs. 100 on a motion by 

and one of Rs. 100 in the same year on a 
rm J nf Pc 7 Mr * M * K^charya and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and 
oncofLs. looona simdar motion by Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan’s amendment 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Schamnad Sahib Bahadur in 1926-27 to draw 
at ention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board or the rai?way Services 

ofmff r aVe aCCept . ed , and 30 have raiIwa y companies the rccommen- 
: ‘ 10n ° Gt . (t1e Lee Commission in this respect. (3) One o' Rs. 1000 in io'6-'> 7 

redre‘-sth t i° n * by Mr ‘ -f Acharya . t0 dra ' v attention to alleged failure to 
redress the grievances of railway subordinate employees. The grievances allctred 
a< - no. admitted and no special action has been taken, 0 ~ ** 
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Bills Certified in i 9 2 4 » 2 6 . 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY in the Assembly Mr. Graham replying to the 
question of Diwan Chamanlal regarding the number of Bills certified by the 
Governor-General during 1924-26, said : These are two, namely, the Indian 
finance Act 1924 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Act 1925. The Indian Finance Act 1924 was presented to the Parliament cn 
19th May 1924, two months after certification of the date of presentation. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 was not com¬ 
municated to the Government of India but presentation presumably took place 
atter approximately the same interval from certification as in the case of 
tne finance Act 1924. Certification took place in the case of the Indian 
finance Act on 19th March 1924 and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Xaw Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 on 24th March 1925. As the 
Governor-General made the direction referred to in proviso to sub-section (2) 
oi section 67-B, in case of both these acts, the assent of His Majesty was not 
required. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act 1924 became opera¬ 
tive on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment (Supplementary) Act 1925 became operative on the date of the Governor- 
general s direction under proviso to sub-section (2) of section 67-B of the Govern 
India Act, namely 30th March 1925. 

, If* Rangaswami Iyengar : Has there been any bill which has been reserved 
tor the assent of His Majesty before becoming law ? 

Mr. Graham : Princes Protection Act only. 


V 



The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING D AY— 1 9 TH JANUARY 1927. 

The Third Legislative Assembly under the reformed constitution met 
at eleven in the morning on the 19th January in the Council House, New 
Uelhi. It was a fairly full house with over 100 members attending. Mr. 
Katnaswami, ox-President of the Madras Legislative Council, was in the 

chair. The business on this day was confined to only swearing in of 
members. - 

the o ath-taking oeremony was over-, the Assembly agreed on the 
° T^. as ^l ®^ ac ^ 0 tt to elect members not exceeding fourteen to 
ne branding Finance Committee and on a similar motion by Sir Charles 
P ™ 3 £? ele f ct members not exceeding eleven to the Standing Finance 

fnSifkiK railways. Finally, the House agreed to olcot eight members 
oi the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. Patol ^ JANUARY, the House re-assembled to elect 

OS all sections < Cba ''' T . hore a cheer!a l atmosphere about the House 
sratulatory , JIT u . nan,m ? us , ln of Mr. Patel’s election. After con- 
Excelloncythc 5 v° hes f ™“ both , the offioio! and “on-official benches His 
ohair amidst Li ?- y 3 a PP ro J al was announced. Mr. Patel then took the 
miU8t acclamation from alhsides of the House. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s Detention Denounced. 

excitement wb^JANUARY the House met in an atmosphere of some 
question of m " 'n sd i°"™ msnt of Pand!t Motilal to raise the 

order by the pl;i t , fcra ’ a detenue, was discussed. This was held in 
and discussion tool- r?i anU * aS D ° v °^ ecfc, ’° n was taken, leave was granted 
business of the House ^ lmmedlatoly a * tor the conclusion of the normal 

the motiondMnnt 1m “ vin S the adjournment of the House, said 
prisonora or the to , the larger question of release of political 

they were detained bn? -4.°^ am0ndra ont of the so-called law under which 
ber of the House ^ « r 0 l ated only to the detention of an elected mem- 
o{ U 0 House and '?! tutlng a vor y serious enoroaohment on the privileges 

which unapimouslJ 3 ™t only 0 f the member but of the constituency 
Pandit remarked Vat i° d him *. Iq 0 X P lainin £ the facts of the case, the 
Ordinance, the executive arrC 8 !i ln e and detaining Mr. Mitra under the 
member and a wrontr gUl fcy oJ a double wrong, a wrong to the 

by the Govornor 0 f BenJli co , n 8 fcltuonc y- The latter wrong was attempted 
issuing a notification thft- n ° I - 6 . r Pressed in a bureaucratic manner by 

nft 1 ! u‘ ? Q c °nstituencv f tl ? u l ar soat * n ttle P 0n gal Council had become 

not alj ow hlm to at y ^-elected Mr. Mitra but the Government did 
election came, Mr. J Id cours0 of time when tho general 

pposed. Ho received summon” ?,. f ° r A i 8emWy aud he was returned ua- 
31 ' ~ ’ J rom ^0 Governor-General to attend the 
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Assembly aDd hear his inaugural address on the 24th. Thereupon he 
applied to his custodians to give him the opportunity of accepting the very 
generous invitation extended to him. But that was refused. So the Vicoroy 
had duly invited Mr. Mitra but there were others who prevented him from 
coming here. Of course, Pandit Motilal anticipated the Home Member 
would stand up and show his fist (Sir Alexander Muddiman : Nothing of 
the hind) and say that Mr. Mitra was detained under tho existing law of 
the land and by competent authority. But Mr. Mitra, argued Pandit 
Motilal, had not been tried, convicted and sentenced by any court and there¬ 
fore he has every right to attend to his duties as a member of this "House. 
By preventing Mr. Mitra from coming here, the Government were imposing 
a disqualification which did not exist under tho law. If a similar case had 
arisen in England, then what would have happened ? Pandit Motilal showed 
by quoting authorities that no member of Parliament could be imprisoned 
or restrained except for a criminal offence. A motnbor could not be arrested 
for a period of forty days before or after the meeting of the Parliament 
and any member who was in custody at the time of election was liberated 
in virtue of his privilege unless he was undergoing imprisonment for an 
indictable offence. That was the common law in England and for any 
breach of privilege conferred on members of Parliament, the persons who 
were instrumental for the commission of the breach would be answerable. 
So if what happened in the case of Mr. Mitra had happened in England, 
the Governor of Bengal would have found himself in a very uncomfortable 
position at the Bar of the House of Commons. But India was not England 
and this Assembly was not the Parliament. The Pandit believed that there 
was no analogy between the House of Commons and the Assembly. But 
if it had even the pretence of what it was alleged to be, then he maintained 
that it was the inherent right of every momber of a representative institu¬ 
tion to be present at its meetings and to represent his constituency. That 
right was inseparable from the nature of the institution. True, the privileges 
of the House of Commons had been built up by long conventions. 

As regards the privileges of the House there could be either long 
established conventions or certain privileges sanctioned by statute and it was 
up to this Assembly to lay the foundation to-day that it was the inherent 
right of every institution that its members should be protected. In the 
present instance, the right was fully recognised because the summons of tho 
Governor-General were sent to him. Under section 11 of the Act under 
which Mr. Mitra was in detention, it was clear that he was not treated as 
a criminal. That being so it was not a case of criminal character. Tho 
Viceroy, in opening the Council House, had read the King’s message which 
expressed the hope that this House would prove to be one in whicq wisdom 
and justice might find a dwelling place. Pandit Motilal put it to the Treasury 
benches and non-official European colloagues whether they would declare to 
the world the impotence of protecting themselves and the honour of this 
House. The best judges were the electorates who had already given the 
verdict. This House should not neglect its primary duty and trample under 
foot that verdict which was the very foundation o! their right to be hero. 

Sis Alexander MUDDIMAN congratulated Pandit Motilal for the 
manner in which he had dealt with the case and instead of showing him 
fight, he would cordially meet his argument as the Pandit got eminently 
reasonable oq points of constitutional law, however defective in other matters 
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iiio Pandit had done a great sorvice by raising this question. I£ there 

was a privilege, then only the question of breach would arise. The matter 
VJ k y a sub-committeo of the Muddiman Committee consising 

0 11 B. oapru, Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith and Mr. 

mnali and they laid down to what extent privileges existed. There was 

0 ou bt that the privilege claimed by Pandit Motilal did not exist. He 
wen uTthor and said that although there was no analogy between the 
8 sembly and the House of Commons (Congress benches : Hear, hear), even if 
7 » C se bad arisen in the House of Commons it would not have caused 

ioacti 01 the priviloges of the Commons as the question of the protection 
fi". f'? T nd P r 0P Q rty was of vital importance. He declared emphatically 
at it this House had the sarao privileges as the House of Commons, no 
-°i pr ‘ vdo S 0s would arise. As for the constituency of Mr. Mitra, 
10 might have been some force in the argument if it had been the question 
• 0 en * ;iori °f a. member after election. The constituency of Mr. Mitra 

* but I 10 ” * 1 ' Q . 00 by . the Bengal Government to elect another representative ; 

nf r0 ' 0lecfcin 6 him, his constituency sacrificed their interests for the sake 
01 their sentiments. 


Motion Carried. 

moniA^nf * a mor ? s P 000 hes, the division bell was rung and the adjourn* 

amin , ln . * on , C0ris «nng the Government was carried by 64 against 46 . The 

House then^djourifed^^ ^ applaU8 ° by the Dfm ‘ official benches. The 


The 1 Vicer °y’s Inaugural Addresa. 

when H. E^tha v- Got | ng , °? fc bo Assembly was held on the 24TH JANUARY 
read. The sn fl0 Ai C61 '°/ 0 inaugural address in opening the Assembly was 
was listened to with f H I S Excellency, particularly the political portion of it, 
to the situation in Chi rap ^. at ^ ntl0n * Iu the course of his speech referring 
“As regard U Da Hls Excellency said 
me to rcfer.° a ^ a . irs > there * 8 only one matter to which it is necessary for 

of grave anxiety. Att-opi-a^i^ , Ia ^ ers arc aware, the situation in China has been the subject 
treaty ports of *the in,,, ..T 3 recen tly b ecn made on lives and property in the various 

LritiBh subjects. Certain cornmunitieB which include many Indians as well as 
the property 0 f th e res^w* !ment8 . hav0 already been evacuated under pressure and 
areas are similarly threat™^ ex tenaivdy plundered. Other and even more important 
that, it is their duty to sp’i.t ani Bis Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decided 
they are responsible uaior eeuicnts to China to protect the lives of those'for whose 
of the Empire in which fnr liavin 8 regard to the fact that India is the nearest part 
fmlia have agreed to co.omUf e8 - arc ,^ vallul)le ^ or immediate despatch, the Government of 
gent including Indian troops 16 m taiB P ure *y defensive action by contributing a contin* 

“ Public opinion thr • Abolitiou of Slavery. 

The n ak0U t0 bring toonend wor,< * h ? fl latel 7 witnessed the enlightened action that 
muvpmrr ^ ~ members w ;ji j the condition of slavery previously existing in Nepal. 

SSSlff Vided by the Uo V n e nf we i COr ?A d moro ***** ““P* of tbe same humane 
outlying tei? ° nly lasfc month h v °H * 5hfm o£ Ka}at bis territory and by the 

opportunity of ^- 8ituatcd cloio t0 8tam P oufc alaver ? in some of the 

myself oviiL 01 another nf *1® ® nrme8e frontier. A few months ago, 1 had the 

myself evidence of the ? mp ^ r ^^Imlia’s frontiers on the northwest and of seeing for 

1 trust that the „o>- oved COQ ditions which there prevail. ‘ 
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2ndian Deputation To South Arica 

« When I addressed the Indian legislature on the 17th August last, 1 stated that the 
Union Government bad agreed to hold a conference at Cape Town with representatives of 
the Government of India in the hope of reaching a satisfactory settlement on the Indian 
problem in South Afriea. The Delegation appointed by nty Government and generally 
accepted by Indian opinion as representative sailed £or South Africa on the 24th .November 
and on arrival, received a most cordial welcome from both the Government and the people 
of th* 1 Union The Conference was opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on Decem¬ 
ber 17th and* closed on January 13th. As Hon. Members have seen from telegrams that 
have appeared in the press, a provisional agreement has been arrived at between the 
delegations of the IndiaD and the Union Governments which will require ratification by 
the respective Government, Hon, Members will share the satisfaction of my Government 
that Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted 
and unselfish labours of Mr Andrews, should have succeeded in reaching an understanding 
which as we may hope, will lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. Those who 
recall the difficulty that this question presented a few months ago will feel that the new 
aspect which it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented the two 
countries in these discuseious. Our delegation have already left South Africa and are due 
to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return and the receipt of their report, 

I am no t in a position to make aDy announcement regarding the provisional settlement 
that has been reached. It is intended to publish the result of the work of the Conference 
simultaneously in both countries and in regard to the date of such publication, we are 
bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. My Government will not fail to 
give the Chamber of the Indian Legislature an opportunity of discussing the matter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Royal Indian Marine 

“ I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th February 192G 
In the Council of State conveying the decision of His Majesty’s Government to reconstitute 
the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first 
BtaEe of her naval development and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. Lord 
Reading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done before the Royal Indian 
Kavy could be inaugurated, I am glad to be able to say that considerable progress has 
already b^cn recorded. The Bombay dockyard has been busily engaged in the equipment 
of the depot ship and only one sloop remain to be acquired in order to complete the initial 
strength in ships. Details of recruitment, organisation and finance have been worked out 
and tbe most important of the proposals of my Government under these heads are already 
in »be hands of the Secretary of “state. The necessary legislation in Parliament will bo 
carried through, I hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position to 
introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force and when that legisla¬ 
tion is pasEcd, the Royal Indian Navy will come into existence. 

Sir S. Boare’s Arrival 

«i a recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of the Secretary 
of State for Air in the first of the great air liners sent out to this country by the Imperial 
Airways Company. In so far as India is concerned, this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of 
vast distances, but aviation annihilates distance. As it has hitherto been reckoned, the 
increased 6pced of air transport, coupled with the facilities which it offers for surmounting 
: ographical obstacles, will be a potent factor in shortening the communication of India 
with other countries and also in linking up her own wide-spread provinces, thus drawing 
them more closely together as members o£ a single nation. 

Business Before The House 

“ As the House knows, there are several financial and commercial matter with which 
•ve are at present concerned. After a eeriea of balanced budgets, the Government of India 
may justly claim to have reached a strong financial position with their credit firmly 
established both within and outside India. While securing this result for which India 
owes a real debt of gratitude to the Hon. the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, tfle 
Government have been able to abolish the cotton excise duty, to reduce the salt tax and 
to extinguish a considerable proportion of tbe provincial contributions. During the 
present session in addition to tbe annual Finance Bill, legislative measures will be laid 
before you to give effect to the principal recommendations of tbe Currency Commission. 
A Bill will also oe placed before you based on the recommendations of the Tariff Board fig 
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regards protection to the steel industry. The declared object of our protective policy is 
that ultimately the protected industries should bo able to stand alone and face world 
competition unaided and it is by this criterion that the success or failure of the policy will 
be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reasonable 
grounds for the hope that before many years have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in 
inuia as in any country in the world and that the need for protection will disappear. 
>u it is necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers should 
pe assured for a reasonably long period of the continuance of the basic duties applicable to 
mpoi b from all countries. The Board, however, are, I think, right in forecasting that 
mtereoven years the time wili have come to review the position afresh and ascertain in 
rpi? m 1 ^ le circumstances then existing whether or not the industry deserves protection. 

c >-.\tile Enquiry Committee is, I understand, about to submit its report and my 
uovernment will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the issues involved. 


The Duty of the Governor-General 

I turn now to topics of a more general character which must necessarily occupy 
in P romiaea t piece in all our thoughts. This Assembly is of particular importance 
inasmuch as within its life-time must be undertaken the statutory enquiry prescribed by 

r rli° VerDment o£ India Act * Tb ’ 3 fact is “y excuse, if such be needed, for speaking 
rankly oueome aspects of the general situation. But, before doing so, I desire to make 
Imiinn 11 P°. 8,tl ? n and that of any Governor-General plain. As long as toe final control of 
it ? po , hc J ib constitutionally vested in the Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament, 
conform-? 7 S the Governor-General, while he holds his office, to guide his conduct in 
ParliLmo » . 1 tbe 8 en . eral policy approved by the imperial Government. Just as in 

ordinal??!’ bowevcr > *ndian affairs are with foreign policy rightly held to he outside 
parfv\vni*^ r ^ controveraics, 6° a Governor-General as such has no concern with British 
ImnJrini * s k* 8 with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to the 

lieln of m c^fnment what he conceives to be Indian’s interests and he must count on the 
that hV mn 8, , SlatU v r f t0 ei ! able hi “ t0 d0 this fairl y- 0n the other hand, it is possible 
from his ^ t0 belp India by tellin S those who represent her in her Councils 

of Parlknm,?* • vv , d ® e o£ fche manner iu which and the angle from which the judgment 
opinion in in r 9 u- 7 , £ ° be * ormed * 1 do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
the time of t j' V ? 1Ch r , e3 ? ct tbe ri 8 hfc o£ Parliament to be the arbiter of the fashion or 
acknowled™ a ia ? Political development. I can understand that opinion. I can 
reconciling Q , ,. e 6in cerity of Borne of those who hold it; but I can devise no means of 
another sertlm ? po . 81 ! ion with the undoubted facts of the situation. But there ia 
tion to anv Pf °P 11 P 0I i. wh,cb ’ while hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objec- 
effect. that is • of larliament to be the judge of these matters, would yet say in 
that of orantin^f 10 T 6 ^ 81 * 16 f or . Parl i ameufc t0 exercise its judgment in any sense but 
power. Di&tinJ[* t0 i n ?’ a £or , tbw,tb a wide, if not a complete, extension of responsible 
be no real imi™ If ^ bet .wc en these two lines of criticism is narrow, for Parliament would 
delivers and it\-q ir ltS , e w ® re beld . t0 de P end for sanction upon the judgment that it 
cbaliei,gtm, its t(H C< \ rCe ? possible to impugn its right to deliver a free verdict without 
that the problem icn N* , m l ud 6 mcnt 011 the case. 1 have not infrequently been told 
m regard to the b .T 081Cal and that many, if not mostly, of our present difficulties 

convince India that^t, d ! oaaner of advances would disappear if it was onoe possible to 
India responsible OmT briU6b People were sincere in their professed intention of giving 
conviction to au'm° Vern » n ? ent ‘ I<; i8dlfficult to know in what way one may hope to carry 
whether what the Brin ^ * lcb r,i maiu uuconvinced. I have already stated my belief that 
or condemned bv hta people has sought and is seeking to do in India will be approved 
®Pen to India the, , °- y ’ tb . eir own inherited qualities left them no alternative but to 

nave led and are Ip" r m , cb tbc y had themselves been pioneers and' along which they 

tue succegg of thn ?'.. 8 tbc P eo P ,cs wherever the British flag is flown. Moreover, in 
interest and the cred/P t0 lead a f ri °ndly India towards self-government, the self- 
to contemplate witb n ^ G . rc ? t Britain before the world are alike engaged and forbit has 
proclaimed. Everv :- f at V mit y tbe failure to achieve a purpose which has b on bo publicly 
“ and > therefore r ^ 16b P ai t y in a succession of Parliaments elected on the widest fran- 
pedged itBeif to th e ’ t ^P‘ es ®nting J in the widest possible manner, fbe British people, ban 
1 and thus^l tae 1027 declaration. They have implemented thos terms 

1Dt0 the struofJ CQ P ractlcal proof of sincerity by introducing wide far-reaching 

British party Can the Indian Government. FVorn those undertakings,^ 

Whole hilt they affor?? W aud aItbou gh the British race may lack many excellent 

- 9 u.story denies, ‘ rd t0 unmoved by charge^ of bad faith which their 
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Detention of Prisoners without Trial 

a gut it is said the alleged sincerity of Parliament receives practical contradiction, on 
the one hand, by arbitary executive acG such as the detention of certain men without tiial 
in Bengal, on the other, by the reluctance of Parliament to give a firm time-table for the 

completion of its loudly professed purpose of making India herself responsible within the 
Empire for her own Govt. The first question concerns the exercise of that executive res¬ 
ponsibility which must rest upon any administration, however constituted, and though I 
am well aware of its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits and has no direct relation with the general question of constitutional advance. 
For constitutional forms may vary widely, but the .maintenance of law anil older is the 
inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task of Government and, indeed, the 
action of which complaint is made is' solely due to the fact that the Government has 
had good reason to believe that those now detained have rejected the way oi con¬ 
stitutional agitation for that of violent conspiracy and that to put a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential. I share with all honourable members the desire 
to 6ee an end to the necessity for the continuance Oi these measure, bub the guiding 
principle in this matter must and can only be the interest of the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly in the hands Ot the Government, 
Before release can be sanctioned, the Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even ii they so 
desired, would be unable to revive it in a dangerous form or if the organisation for 
conspiracy still exists, that those released would no loDger wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. The Government have always. made it 
clear and I repeat it to-day that their sole object in keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages and that they are prepared to release them the moment they 
are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object. 

'Parliament will not be Coerced. 

“The other main ground for challenging the sincerity of Parliament is based, as I 
have said, od the general method of approach that Parliament has adopted towards the 
problem of Indian constitutional development and, as regards this, I wish to speak more 
fully. Those who are anxious to ste constitutional advance must either coerce Parliament 
or convince it. I cannot emphasise too strongly that in this matter they arc not likely 
to succeed in coercing Parliament and that Parliament will resent any attempt to do so 
under whatever shape the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably be gravely 
disquieted by language which appears to be inspired by hostility not only to legitimate 
British interests but also to the British connection. Nor is this feeling on the part of 
Parliament the mere selfish desire to retain po>vcr that is is sometimes represented to be. 
Parliament believes, and in my judgment, rightly, that as it has been placed by history in 
a position to guide and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations 
if it reduced its charge before it waB satisfied that it could be Eafely entrusted to other 
hands. Parliament therefore, will be rather inclined to examine the practical success or 
otherwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve the problem, It will be 
quite ready to believe that there are features in the present line of arrangements which 
can be improved, and it will 'be ready to improve them. What it will not understand 
is the line of argument which says that, because the present foundations for future res- 
frjmiibh' Government are alleged to he at fault, this is necessarily to be remedied by 
immediately asking those foundations to bear the entire weight of the whole edifice wc 
desire to builii. When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the working of the 
reformed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it was authoritatively Btated 
the other day, to lay aside for the time beiDg its demand for Swaraj. It does not 
deBire that any party or individual should forego the freest and fullest right of 
criticism and constitutional opposition to any action that the Government may 
take. But it does invite Indian political parties to show whether or not the ultimate 
structure which Parliament is seeking to erect is one suitable to Indian conditions 
and Indian needs. If it sees any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in 
its desire to further the cause of Indian Self-Government, steadily adhering to the deter¬ 
mination to do nothing but obstruct the machinery with which India has been 
eatrused, Parliament iB more iikt )y to see in this evidence that the application of 
western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken than proof of the wisdom of 
iiDuiediate surrender to India of all its own responsibility, It is, therefore, a matter of 
catisfaction that a considerable part of the political thought of India has not allowed 
itself to be diBSDaded by criticism or opposition from endeavouring to work the new 
constitution with a constructive purpose, Those who so guide their action are, in my 
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ffSSt Kllw the trne friends of Indian constitutional development, 

will bo leas SSZZ&Vp" raatte , re as a p!ain question of practical efficiency. It 
reforms tn th» V 1 . tbe cxact . ^gal and constitutional rights granted by the 
realh-'d thn'r • Indian legislatures tnan in the extent to which these legislatures have 

allowance for*ThenilaMon^nlae^d 8 * Ifc 7’ 11 . lje q-uitewiiHng to recognise and make 
it Will be genuin d v 1 f, P aced upon legislatures by the existing constitution. But 
has heen puzz,ed a "d disappointed if it finds that a good part of t»n years 

the rules PromUan i-f -w* 8 * 1 to r p! ® y f he £ ara? because some of the players did not like 
have little eff ei ™ tfc ■ 7 alterm S tho ru,cs in the early stages of the game will 

influenced £t S *5° ^« **"**- But. on the other hand, it will certainly he 
limited "in a^nirit le £ 18,a, ' ur<,g exercising their responsibilities, albeit 

bility i 8 Rrea \er than that whie^ tac,tly >assuming always that th ir real responsi- 
hundred of vpaT« Jn ™ W . bich 18 Pxpr ° ;S(H m any statute, for Parliament haft -.pent 
only ( ',rm,-n ye * f ? Prfoc . t,n S its own constitution, and knows very well that it has 

full responsible sdf rwl? * \ « 7 „ S P rans tbat everyone of fche Dominions has obtained 
Conference to dnally leadin ^ as we have seen at the last Imperial 

between the 8 e,„.l tSrE m p f i «.““ it ° ti0I "“ " 1,ti0 ° S prevailing 

„ An Appeal for Co-operation. 

Peoples’ stncerifv of nfrti 08 ' 1 ? if concede > as I ask we may, to British and Indian 
desire to reach TheS ™v *'1™ a f r ? em *. nt on the fundamental matter of the end 
baching it- w.fl , e ? y ad 18 disagreement over the wavs and means of 
t0 be undnlv Inffnl ‘l a 8 !'. ran " e distortion of perspective, if wc allow our conduct 
the main iss ie J n fl u- f* d by differences nn issues which are after all only incidental to 

^ • H "\” in *“* »— evolutionary 

our choice. Either d two , different ways between which we have constantly to make 
inspire thought and icHnn soa ^°l 1 oab p ° int8 of agreement, in the final purpose which 
of conflict where freemen t r8 3f tin ^ the8 e peaceful counsels, we can follow the way 
tbe fair flowers of mnhml n^ ’ 8 for ^ otton > where disagreements are exaggerated and where 
suspicion and ?es™tmeit d i dm ^- **£ trU8t are over ? rowtl by tangled weeds of 
bus made trial of the last ™ i ° many directions and throughout many centuries, the world 
t0 ] oarn that the wLl . d,6a PP° in f ra « Qt the results, i 9 coming painfully 
instrument of progress y ° f f endfihip may bc at 0DCe th ® more n °ble and the more powerful 

gravity of the sifuaHnn lu 8 °. miicb< b p cansc I am deeply impressed with the 

cou8ciou8 tbat^ au n t ;« T ^’tke necessity that lies upon us all of facing facts. I am 
hop o that. I anv h Jl that ! , h ? ve Baid mft y evoli0 criticism and excite opposition but l 
f^aooptibiIit,- P8 of ISv UC< T f I? 8ay5n " it f in words that, will not wound P f,he legitim^ 
anguage which has i . , ns r(,s P p0 » f hav-i anywhere gone astray and employed 

behoving a8 j ^ .. f ^, my hopes, I would here express my genuine regret.' But., 
iaclcing i n m ( j , nc I have said is true, I should think myself to have been 

conceive to V the^tl^tw 1 ** 11 J? et 7 red frora tolHri " thifl Assembly frankly what 'i 
Z e ‘ H were ben ® tot, 1 ^ I that ik m, ' ghf ?ound unpleasantly upol their 

!t a *to he condemneH^ f ^ amed f ° r 8ay ng unpleasant things if they are true in time 
wr°r<d dearly annr . .•/). ° r paymG l them ton late. T think it is essential that India 
Ber]iament I v* a e 80rap of the factors which will be powerful to influence the mind 
jUutterg a * o ‘ ll .7 8 °uflht, so far as my own experience and knowledge on these 

com? 6 tim « which will ° ? T u V a m ? 0S3r ' ?ion of thr ' m and I earnestly hone that, 
oup 39 ma V con vinyl'll !V ) * C boforr thfi Outcry enquiry, events may follow such a 
OUs! y;o work Sh Pr fn^ Tndia aud Gr . Pat Britain possible for them harmoui. 

Next 1 ^ t0V ^ c ° n8Umrn?l ^ 0 ^ of their common hopes,” 

Snniv a8a IyenV^ 6 2RT ^ JANUARY, on the House reassembling, Mr. 
Jbe G 0Vernnip « rr moved an adjournment notion, to raise the question ol 
I 1 / P resiV1 P ? ,nd .^ sending troops to China. This was at first ruled 
Resident read t i\ 1D order ' bufc bo?ore acl.iournin^ the sitting for lunch, the 
6 Pernor-General’s message disallowing the motion qd 
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the ground that it could not be moved without detriment to public interests. 
The President added that as a result of disallowance by the Governor* 
General no discussion on the motion would take place. 

Introduction of Official Bills. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced two Bills, one amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act to provide that i -Hiable instruments including cheques and 
Bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn to 
bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer instru¬ 
ments on account of their having been 'endorsed ; the second amending the 
Securities Act to limit the liability of Government in respect of discharged 
loans and prevent recourse to the Indian Succession Act 1925 to evade the 
safeguards attached by the Securities Act to the issue of duplicate notes. 

The Home Member next introduced three Bills, one amending section 115 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee’s report on the subject with some modifications and 
the second amonding the Limitation Act on the lines of the Bill which was 
passed by the Council of State and was before the 1 st. session of the last 
Assembly. The Bill as now introduced narrows certain objections raised 
in the last Assembly. The third Bill is for amonding the Registration 
Act removing doubts created by the Privy Council with reference to con¬ 
tracts for sale of land whore earnest money is 'paid. 

Sir Basil Blackett then introduced his three Currency Bills. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved the two Steel Bills which were allowed to 
be introduced- 

Discussion on Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was cheered as he rose to move the circulation of 
the Bill to establish a gold currency and to constitute a reserve bank. This 
Bill ho said gave effect to a comprehensive scheme of currency proponed by 
the Hilton-Young Commission and it was right that it should be placod 
bofore the public for criticism. The preparation of the Bill was difficult and 
he paid a tribute to the Finance Department, Mr. Darking, Controller of 
Currency and Mr. Wright of the Legislative Department. 

The Finance Member also announced that after consultation with various 
quarters of the House, the Government had decided "that effective discussion 
of the Exchange Ratio Bill should not take place till the budget was presented. 
He hoped that the currency controversy would be over and would not cloud 
their vision when the Bill he was proposing to circulate came up for discussion. 
The Bill was comprehensive and put proposals for a gold bullion standard 
a: d a reserve bank together ns the two were mutually interdependent. 

Sir Basil Blackett then explained the currency proposals. He emphasised 
that the silver rupee would now become the unit of account and gold the 
standard of value. India to-day was taking a material step forward. India 
was going further and adopting a gold bullion standard which measured the 
interconvertibility of a legal tender and gold. In fact, India would stand 
exactly w’here the United Kingdom stood under its Gold Standard Act of 
1925 subject to special arrangements in regard to the rates at which gold was 
• ’> he given. Ho figured the House that India would be joining the ranks of 
tho countries with an absolute gold standard. Those who wanted a gold 
currency mu:also support the Bill as it provided an indispensable stage for 
moving to that goal. It was impossible to tie their successors by fixing tho 
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date on which gold currency would be introduced. Moreover, the fixing of 
the date would only retard the date -her than hasten it. He anticipated 
that in 10 to 15 years gold currency might be adopted. The very first 
difficulty now w<>" the existence of *he excess of a large coined silver. For a 
gv< ! currency they would • vure sufficient gold assets ; but to-day the poten¬ 
tial gold assets in reserve were not enough. No less than 50 crorcs were 
locked up in silver rupees. In the paper Currency Reserve, 100 crorcs of 
silver rupee wero in reserve. He held that their reserve was sufficient to 
maintain stability of exchange at the present de facto rate if they were willing 
to use their reserve. For the purpose of the gold bullion standard, they 
must strengthen the gold position of their reserve. They could not ignore the 
existence of a large surplus of rupees either in their reserve or in hoards, for 
when rupees came out of hoards they went into reserve leaving effective 
rupees in circulation very much the same. 

As for the new notes, ho emphasised that they must got rid of the 
obligation to get silver rupee which obligation caused the breakdown of the 
pre-war gold currency system during the war. Notes in India would, as 
in Jingland, moan the equivalent of the face value with the rupee ensured 
by automatic provisions of the currency law and the working of the currency 
machinery and of the reserve bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett finally touched on the broader aspect of the issue. He 
opined that not only his proposal would ensure a highor standard of life 
but also lead to the consolidation of national unity. Ho quoted the instance 
0 . United States of America whose unit was efficiently brought into 
existence by the gonius of Sir Alexander Hamilton devoting attention to the 
currency and banking system which led to the constitution of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. In fact I regard the Reserve Bank Bill as liberalism in 
1 nance that has ever been offored to India and it is a fitting measure 
to take the first step in this new Council House. It is in accordance 
’jy 1 . the spirit of the declaration of 1917 and will add enormously to 
ho importance and influence of India’s position in the financial councils of 
■ ' 0 world when the Reserve Bank of India takes its place side by Bide 
adm'tr ther pis . ter in . stitutions . of tbe w °rld.” Sir Basil Blackett, while 
tir tW D3 difficulties an d trials of floating a new institution, emphasised 
continiJ ™ 3 00 otber °? tion » for the Imperial Bank must bo kept to 
court * *° w ® rea ^ commercial and banking services it was rendering to the 
j. p* II Q could not too strongly lay stress on the potential value of the 
L , r „ f ron S 1D stitutions functioning side by side, odq by continuing with 
over -0 11 p reedom fco expand its business facilities and the .other taking 
The c;PPp vernmen I business in matters cssontially of a banking character, 
transfe^i?* ry °* State had agreed to promote parliamentary legislation to 
tod that l,i S J ° Wer8 * n I j 0 n( I 0D to the Reserve Bank in I^dia. He auticipa- 
friend *^3 8 10 come to treat the Reserve Bank as their 

greater Hauir?i> Un - 0r would, by discount facilities, give the banka 

their propose/ *** respec ^ ^ Ih 0,r ass0 t 8 than was a' ailable at present. In 
succeeded in dP eom PC 08 ating the Imperial Bank, the Government had 
of the taxpayer 6 t T ? a banded iustice all round, safeguarding tho interests 
time discharging it. did not damage other banks and at the samo 

into existence and tb l0B P ons ibMty to tho Impend Bank which they hrou.ght 
1 ho extension of whose backing facilities was of 
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concern to the Government. He concluded : “ This is the greatest measure 
oi DDancial liberalism and as such I recommend ifc to the public/ 7 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS declared that Sir Basil Blackett had 
taken the opportunity of traversing even the ground not covered by the Bill, 
The speaker wanted a categorical anewer to the question whether the 
Government accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Com¬ 
mission that when India had an adequate gold reserve, the Assembly could 
on aomondj have a gold currency. The speaker had his apprehension in the 
matter of the introduction of a pure and unalloyed reserve bank in India of 
the type in Western countries. This was building from the top. Canada 
winch ^ad four thousand banking branches was still thinking of a Central 
Bank- The Finance Member had not told them of the number of banking 
tranches in India. The Imperial Bank alone had branches running into 
three figures ; it had 164 branches. The question really was what was to be 
done to develop banking in India and the starting of a Reservo bank would 
har dy meet the question. There were in India only 26 respectable banks of 
standing, out of which 21 were non-Indian banks and only five Indian banks. 
f 1 ® 9 U PP°rt of a Reserve Bank was due to his anxiety to do whatever he could 
to take out toe present control of Indian currency from the hands of White- 
hal. aDd transfer it to the Government of Indiq, however imperfect and res- 
ponsive at times the latter was (Congress benches: “ unresponsive at all 
tames ;. He would rather wish that the Reserve Bank need not necessarily 
be different from the Imperial Bank of India. He did not want a pure and 
unalloyed Reserve Bank which the U. S. A. wanted with its 35,000 
banking branches and which Canada did not have even with 4,000 branches 
and winch might not, therefore, be at all suitable to India. 

Finally, Sir Purshottamdas strongly protested against the Government’s 
decision to defer consideration of the Exchange Ratio Bill till after the 
Budget. This strengthened the suspicion that the Government did not want 
* . ^0 he discussed on its merits and that the Assembly would be deprived 

of discussing the Bill impartially. The Assembly should have been given an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill at the earliest opportunity. The Finance 
Member would now present the House again with a fait accompli by framing 
the budget on Is. 6d. and declaring that it could not be changed to Is. 4d. 
lasts as the finance Bill must be passed by the 31st March. Sir Purshot- 
taadaa warned that too Jongcr the delay in the imperial consideration 
oi the question the more would the Finance Member handicap those holding 
contrary views. 

Mr. G. T). BIRLA thought the Bill, was calculated neither to give a gold 
standard nor a gold currency to India. In order to have a gold currency 
mdia must have' 3 gold standard. The difference between the soiling and 
buying rat© was eight annas in India, wboreas in England it was half anna 
cor tola. That itseif would show that it was not possible to establish a gold 
standard as proposed in the Bill. Under the scheme proposed in the Bill 
India could not for even 40 years have a gold currency. As regards the 
postponement of the fionsideration of the ratio he welcomed it, if for 
no other reason than n't least to see that an export like Sir Basil Blackett 
did not commit mistakes which were committed by Sir Malcolm 
_ aiiey. Mr. Bina said there 1 was no guarantee that the Reserve Bank would 
® dominated by particular groups of financiers. When the time came* 
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of e banTi,t 00n H« er i h0W be9t , to J’ r07ido ( » r Proper representation and control 
sohedule'attached to Wb mM# sh °“ ,d ba “> t3red ia tba 

Mr. Shuuraukam CHETTI, Chief Whip of the Congress party, said 

ha * d > 0t bGOn . co, [ sulted by fcha finance Member who had declared 
that the majority view m the House was that discussion on the ratio question 

th^H? 0 postp f °“ ed tdl aftor tho budget. Regarding currency he emphasised 

TUnV t S be i sta ^ fcory obli g afciou on the Government or tho Reserve 
.Dank to build up its gold resource within a certain fixed time in order co 
enable the introduction of a gold currency soon after that. Without such a 
provision, tnere would be no currency at all. He could not, therefore, under¬ 
stand how such a provision would retard the realisation of the object they had 
Mr V1 pK’^ me y i tb . 0 avG ; itllal establishment of a gold currency. Proceedin g 
ir ‘ asked wb0tber lfc was nofc a that during the last one year 

there had boon a steady fall in the gold prices in the world. (Sir Basil denied 

maintained 0 ^ * • Mr \ Chetitl quofced som0 otbor statistics and 

evQr ain ®A bls poinb of T v 3? w \ * fc ' va3 well-known that the Finance Member, 

«? me to , lndl * « 8 • h T siDging fchafc intornal pricos bad b <*n 

f iA. a ned and went on deflating the ourroncy in order to keep ud bis net 

the nece" ,> fcher6 f by disl( ? Catiag prices * Concluding, Mr. Chetti emphasised 
.. 1 , c0 , s . 3lfcy providing ample safeguards in regard to the position 

countS for?L> he R iT rV ? ; vhiGh be affi ^ d should not be iuTorelgn 
times of na-innni^ .would only be exposing their reserve te serious risks in 

After rev era rr 3g , the alr0ady sl0ndar resources of India 

Bill was aere^d f tnembers bad spoken the motion for circulation of tho 
U Wa3 agreed t0 unanimously and the House then adjourned. 

_ ^ ^ t e e I. Protection Bill. 

* Wof Leg l 8lafciy ® Assembly r -assembed on the 26TH JANUARY with 

the Cm u hl °! a » m ° ng them be »ng the discussion of the Steel Billon 

^0 Commerce MomWs motion for its reference to a select committee! 

reference* i a hvely debate on the principles of tho Bill with particular 
and embodied r iD°tho Bill!' imP6nal pretcrenca adTOCatod ^ Tariff 

SsSSSSL^pJTB W? 

the imiutry !!S ,5, h “,^ ( °“ m ' roe Mother reviewed the history of protection granted to 

?> ‘he iodnstry being to S. UT n? 11 ““**? i “ 1 t “2 n8h «?«• w ' re “«.in die^vaotegS 
*bat the resulta nn\ - to , 0 hands oi a single firm, there was this advantage namtdv 

granted to the indn r ed com P ared favourably with the price paid The moSo? 

burden on the conaumeM To S? "f 88 * 1 ®®" . but , at the tL there was no sma! 

had h eQn unduly d ’ d n( l t wish t0 lm P J y that the burden on the cone 



increase repre^^^^testified by the increase to 

after quoting figure d t Jbmy per cent during the last throe years. Sir ChariS Inni 
But fherTwM 7 ® Cmphasised tbat the P olic y of protection wa 

SnJ?l!S l or ****** mo°uev r IS? ° f Lbe ca8e ’ thafc was the steel Company. Are we gettin 
contended that the answer to th^ WRS 0ur P oli cy becoming effective f Sir CbarleB inm 

enTan^ 6 ^ 1 ' 3 ®°U6e, The nrnf P1e8, '° U8 Ia y in feb e Tariff Board’s report and the hi 

n tbat ia it8fil£ was a very P sat ig f t J !° a pro P° SO(1 was less than that which existed at pw 

/ Histactory feature. In this coaueotion, it would 
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pertinent to learn that the English works were undergoing a process of reconstruction 
and there were only two of the firms which made profits in England, Compared to this, 
the position of the Tatas in India was bright. Indeed, after the last three years, the 
Tains bad emerged a stronger, better and healthier company. Added to this, the Tatas 
were about to try the new and difficult duplex process which was an American invention 
and had not yet been introduced even in the United Kingdom. He could not say any¬ 
thing definitely regarding the finances of the Tata Company. It was a delicate matter, 
but he was noUetting out any secret in mentioning that the Company was in very much 
stronger position to-day when compared to what it was in October 1924 and as a result 
of the Tariff Board’s report, its position should be stronger still. On its technical side, 
great resources had been made, with the result that the works’ cost had been reduced to 
somewhat near 100 rupees per ton and here the Commerce Member congratulated Mr, 
Alexander, the General Manager at Jamshedpur Works for the progress made in steel 
manufacture and said that the one thing which animated Mr. Alexander was liiS desire 
to make the steel company independent of extraneous help from Government and capable 
of meeting competition entirely unaided. 

Based on all these figures and factors, the Tariff Board had given its considered 
opinion that their policy of discriminating protection had been justified and successful. 
The Assembly was not now discussing the question of principle or policy. This was 
approved in passing the Act of 1924 when they guaranteed protective rates only for three 
years. He agreed that the Assembly was quite entitled to go back upon the policy of its 
predecessor. Protection might be a good or bad thing, but the Assembly would agree 
that once having embarked on a policy of protection, it would do no good to display 
vacillation and it was better to let the policy of protection to continue as long as it was felt 
necessary in the interests of Indian produce. (> 

Proceeding, Sir CharleB Innes complimented the Tariff Board on its extremely able, 
businesslike report. It was an impartial report based on an impartial study of 
facte. The Board had made a careful estimate of the fair selling price and equally 
careful estimate of the prices at which steel was likely to sell in future. He was told that 
estimates of this kind wero not of value, but he contented that they were an essential 
feature of the policy of protection. When the Steel Act was being discussed in the 
Assembly in 1924, nothing impressed him more than the fact that members insisted that 
whatever measure of protection was given must be with due regard to t.Le well-being of 
the community as a whole and, indeed, it was due to this insistence that the preamble 
of the Bill ws3 altered to that effect. Whatever was done must now be done after care¬ 
fully adjusting the interests of the consumer and the producer. The House must not in 
any way b6 prepared to countenance on the part of any industry the claim that because 
protection was once given it should be given in the same form and to the same extent. Con- 
ditions varied according to the circumstances of the steel industry. -the object of piotcc- 
tion being that it must help the industry eventually to maintain itself without the help 
of protection, it was necessary to find to what period and in wbat form protection must 
be granted. The Tariff Board had recommended decrease in protection but recommended 
continuance of it for seven years. These were based on the Company’s scheme of 
improvement and the consequent increase in output aB also the future course of selling 
prices of foreign steel. The output of the Tatas was expected at the end of seven years 
to be 600,000 tons. Hence it was advisable to extend protection to seven years when it 
was hoped that the company would be able to dispense with protection and stand unaided. 
In arriving at this recommendations the Tariff Board bad to take into account several 
factors including the economies in overhead charges and the increase in output as a 
f- suit of extensions and improvement. Of course, they should not expect tne consumer 
to pay for miscalculations of the Steel Company, but the Tariff Board’s report would 
f lic.v that overhead charges would be reduced from Rs. 68 per ton to Rs. 39 per ton. 

Proceeding the Commerce Member referred to import figures and pointed out that 
there were difficulties in estimating the average price at which 6teel was likely to be 
imported for over a period of seven years. The situation was complicated by certain 
factors like the imports from both the United Kingdom and the continent, the different 
quality and the gap in prices. The Tariff Board considered the prices at which British 
8te*l was likely to come. As regarded the former, there was no difficulty because the 
priced were stabilised at the prices of the first four months of 192C whereas as 
regarded continental steel there were fo many factors which were likely to come into 
olay for instability. Therefore, the Tariff Board bad observed that it would be unsafe to 
frame a scale of rates on the assumption that any level of prices which they might now 
adopt would continue without a substantial change throughout the period of protection. 
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Proceeding, the Commerce Member explained in great detail the system of differential 
rates suggested and the need for such a differentiation. While referring to galvanised 
sheets Sir Charles congratulated Bengal and particularly Mr. Neogy for having been able 
to see the duty on spelter taken off and the duty on galvanised sheets reduced from Rs. 45 
to Rs. 30. British steel was more reliable in quality and accuracy of rolling strength 
It was used when a high factor of safety was required by engineering firms for fabrica¬ 
tion, but continental steel and inferior steel, by the very nature of its prices, tended to 
displace British steel. Hence the problem. But the Tariff Board, after the examination 
of all possible factors had recommended the system of differential duties. It wa 9 difficult 
to discriminate between standard steel and non-standard steel and the Board had recom¬ 
mended a basic and an additional duty. British steel was particularly synonymous with 
standard steel and continental 6teel with non-standard steel. On account of India’s 
position in the British Empire, they conld discriminate in favour of British steel without 
infringing the most favoured nation’s agreements. If on the other hand, the price of 
continental steel changed, the Government was given the right to alter according to the 
needs of protection. The problem was looked at by the Tariff Board from an economic 
point of view and from no other consideration. The only objection to the proposa’ was 
that it involved provision of machinery to ensure that consignments of British 6tcel were 
covered by certificates that steel was actually made in the United Kingdom but it was 
not impossible to frame simple and satisfactory rules. Tbs Government accepted the re¬ 
commendations of the Tariff Board as a whole. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member emphasised that he had no desire to rash the Bill, 
but the House should by agreeing to refer the motion to a Select Committee, accept the 
principle of further protection, The Government was quite prepared to discuss the 
details calmly in the Select Committee and he felt, sure that the Assembly had seen that 
the scheme proposed by the Board was the best in the circumstances. 


Mr. B. Da 9 said that the Tariff Board had, by proposing imperial preference, tried 
to kill the very g°°se (Assembly) that laid the golden egg (Tariff Board). He declared: 

• 1 ''V!! rfltlier 8ee the industry go down and down than agree to t he humiliation of 
imperial preference. Not until we become equal members in this Empire will we agree 
. ® policy in any form.” He blamed exchange manipulation for the uncertainties of 

poiu prices of steel. He blamed the Railway Board for persisting in buying Caeir 
t el requirements abroad. 

tectio'^'in ^ MAVIS’A gratefully acknowledged Sir Charles InneB’s share in giving pro- 
t , -t-h® Steel Bill introduced a very important principle ot imperial preference. Is 

e House prepared to accept this principle?” It was not suggested that continental 
6teel was too bad. He accepted the plea that British steel was stronger ; but why force the 
consumer to buy English steel instead of cheaper continental steel ? The House would not 
accept the policy of preference and the Select Committee should be instructed to keep 
ns in view in altering the Bill. The system of uniform duties supplemented oy bounties 
meth entirel y condomnahle. The Select Committee should consider an alternative 
might lbef ^ ct * on * fi00 med to him that probably the postponement of consideration 

the ^OTILAL a8 ^ p ^ whether by voting for the motion they would be accepting 

whether W merel y continuance of protection or also of imperial preference and 
for British good*^ °P en *° Committee to delete the clause proposing preferenoe 

neeiWn.. paries Innes replied that the House would be accepting only the principle of 
1 ror further protection. (Hear, hear.) 

the Tata q© fih ° tta “ dft8 THAKUBDAS said his only purpose to-day was as Director of 
tion. iho gJu'Hy to congratulate the Government to.- the scheme of continuing protec* 
it might be. jj* 111 ® . 8tar ted three years ago had not been a failure that it was apprehended 
for protection d'^' * { . r ^ ufce to Sir Charles Innes and said seven years hence, if need 
House he would hn n° and Sir Charles Innes was in the visitors’ gallery of the 
Tariff Board had nr *1 P rou dost man for having given India a basic iudustry. The 
problem from an ° ^ a K Plendid report which undertook scientific etudy and looked 
tical aspect of q UCKtj ;' urf 'y pr ‘Oniic point of view. “Isay, let ua preserve this poli- 
committees and board « 9 to t,ie Government of India and to this House and let not 
oelect Committee would C ' Ve Political biaa to their sin lies”. lie was 6ure the 
acknowledged that Sir OharT^ /^e case pot forward by Pandit Malaviya and others. He 
iut the Government WtlQ D * 8 , . neB did things in tim ■ in smart contrast to Sir Basil. 

1 tln £ a trap before the House by not bringing measure* in 
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the natural sequence. The Ratio Bill must come first, for if the ratio were altered to one 
and four, the Steel Bill would have again to be altered. 

Mr. JOSH I objected to the protection of industries by raising a tariff wall; for it 
invariably threw the burden on the people who were not able to bear it. When import 
duties were imposed, it was difficult to discriminate as to which class could or could 
not bear it. Moreover, the protection of an industry by bounty was not helpful 
to the growth of that industry. All the basic and key industries should be controlled by 
the nation and if protection was necessary for 6teel, he would have it, in the form of 
bounty in the case of steel wnich was the basic industry. They should adopt a policy 
of seeing that the whole nation must control it. He knew that as at present constituted 
the Assembly would not support this view of his. (Hear, hear). He, therefore, suggested 
that the first condition of protection must be that it must be not only in the interests of 
those who put money in the industry, buf also in the interests of human labour employed 
in it. It was necessary that there should be protection of human labour invested in the 
industry. The second condition he would impose was that in the case of protected indus¬ 
tries, the limit of dividends to be given to the shareholders must be fixed. Thirdly, he 
suggested that the industry for the protection of which the nation was sacrificing should 
not be transferred to foreigners. Lastly, he urged rapid Indianisation of the industry. 

Mr. JaYaKAR congratulated the Government on the wonderful despatch with which 
they had embodied the recommendations of the Board in this Bill and hoped that the 
Government would be equally prompt in the case of other important measures as well, as 
some uncharitable critics, more especially in Bombay, had said that the Government of 
India were in the habit of placing the Assembly on the horn of a dilemma. It had 
been said in regard to the currency question that there were two alternatives, either 
the 1 b. 6 d. ratio or a deficit budget. There were also uncharitable critics in Bombay 
who said that the Government were presenting this 'Bill in which they were asked to 
choose between supporting the key industry or accept the alternative of giving preference 
to British articles. Speaking as a politician, be emphasised that he would be the first 
person to give preference to British made articles ; but he complained that in this Bill 
they were asked to give a very small price for a big concession of imperial preference 
introduced through the backdoor. Great Britain should pay an adequate price if it wanted 
this concession. He maintained that the danger of allowing continental goods into India 
had been exaggerated and that the Tariff Board bad merely put in a case of special 
pleadiDg- in saying that there was danger to public safety in using continental steel for 
bridges°etc. He svanted to know whether there was any embargo in England placed on 
the import of continental steel. He further wanted to know what guarantee there was in 
ca86 British steel deteriorated in quality and if continental steel was sent to India through 
England. 

Sir Charles INNES, in winding up the debate, expressed satisfaction that there was 
g ia ;;'.! support to the principle of the Bill. As for Mr. Jayakar’s pertinent question, he 
(.Si” Charles) bad answers ; but it was better to discuss them in the Select Committee 
jT.ther than <• n the floor of this House. As far as the Government were concerned, the case 
vae so strong that they would be only too willing to have it probed and explored. 
Mr. Jayakar bad said there was imperial preference. Sir Charles limes emphasised there 
was none. The facts concerning .the steel problem were examined by a Board consisting 
of two eminent Indians auid they bad rreommended that on purely economic grounds 
there should be differential rates and because the Government had accepted their report 
it should not be assumed that there was the introduction of imperial preference by the 
backdoor. 

The motion for a Select Committee to which were also added tho names of Mr. Lamp 
and Mr. G. D. Birla was carried %vi bout a division and the Committee was asked to submit 
its report by the 8th February. The, House then adjourned. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The next two days viz. the 27th and 3Igt January were the day 3 
for official business in the Assembly. On the 27th, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, in introducing the Bill further to amend tho Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908, said that it was to give effect to the recommendations made 
in their report by the Civil Juftico Committee for the amendment of part 
two and order 21 of the first schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908 , The remaining recommendations of the Committee for the amendment 
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of that order are, it was pointed out, under separate consideration. Clause 
18 (2) provides that when a judgment-debtor appeals against an order under 
that sectiou whore decree is for the payment of money only, he must give 
security for the decretal amount. The Committee’s proposals for the 
restriction of first appeal from the orders under that section are being 
separately provided for as these cannot suitably bo effected by an amendment 
of the Code. Clause ten extends but not with retrospective effect the scope 
oi Section 66 to defendant opponont or objector who is not in possession of 
property purchased. Clause 14, section 145 is revised so as to give, the Court 
power to realise property or interest comprised in security by execution in the 
suit or proceeding itself without a fresh suit. Power is, however, reserved 
to relegate creditor to a fresh suit as a precaution to meet cases of special 
complication. In clauses 16 and 18 (l) pleaders are required to sign a decree 
when they aro satisfied that it is in conformity with a judgment aud an 
appeal is based on the ground that a decree has been improperly drawn up 
is barrod except by special leave. Unless an objection has been taken at 
proper time in this manner in the court passing a decree in clause 17, the 
now rulo (a) prohibits the entertainment by the executing court of a plea 
advanced by a judgment-debtor that decree-holder had agreed that the 
decree should not be executed. 


Incomo-Tax Amendment Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved formally for reference to a Select Com* 
ofuv 00 *° amen d the Income-tax Act 1922 which was introduced on the 

-pth Jan. After explaining the statement of objects and reasons, the Finance 
^lember, alluding to Sir Victor Sassoon’s .motion for circulating the Bill to 
°fT> Public opinion, said although on almost every clause of the Bill the Board 
ox Revenue had at one time or another discussed the proposals with tho 
^nambers of the Commerce, yet in view of tho fact that tho Bill as a whole 
M not been circulated, ho was prepared to agree to re-circulation. The 
House agreed to the circulation of the bill and then adjourned till 


Limitation Act Amending Bill. 

.. 31ST JANUARY when Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced 

JJm Bill amending the Limitation Act of 1908. In doing so he said The 
~! v d Justice Committee recommended that section 48 of the Code of 
T 1 VI ! Procedure 1908 and articlo 182 of the first schedule to tho Indian 
imitation Act 1908 be amended so as to reduce the limit of time for 
execution in tho case of money decrees from 12 to 6 years and to raise the 
Ponod of limitation from 3 to 6 but to permit a decroe-holdor oven 
t k Q er . expiry of six years to apply for execution if ho can show that 
di 6c -^ r5me Dt*debt° r has come into some property or that he has recently 
to retail .moment debtor has property. If, however, it is decided 

should b un,c *° 182 P res ent form, the Committee recommend that it 
begin not 80 as *° provide that the period of three years should 

date of tho i° m ^ ate application for execution but from the 

considered or ^ or on 8U °k a previous application. The first proposal is not 
0 he satisfatory and the Bill gives effect to the alternative proposal. 

Mr. Bh -Amendment of Merchant Shipping Ao,t. 
amending the^/^ 90 niovef * f° r reference to the Select Committee the Bill 
Habibullah tn ; ® r °bant Shipping Act based on the promise of Sir Mahomed 
0 ‘“Provo the lot oi pilgrims. 
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The Bill was referrod to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. 
Bhore, Mr. Fazal Babimtullah, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Allison, Sir 
Walter Wilson, Sir Abdul Qayum, Mr. Haji, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Yakub, Mr. 
Shafi, Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. Natique, Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kasim. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett nost moved the consideration of the Bill amending tho 
Negotiable Instruments Act with a view to provide that bearer Instruments 
should not lose their bearer character on account of tbeir having been 
endorsed. The Bill was, in Sir Basil’s opinion, of considerable importance 
from the point of view of development of banking in India. 

Sir Purusbotbamdas Thakurdas felt that in this matter the Government 
had acted on the views of the Associated Chambers and ignored those of 
tho Indian Merchants Chamber. Pie could move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee provided they did not commit the House to acceptance 
of the principle beyond its application to certain instruments. 

Sir Basil agreed with Sir Purushothamdas in respect of restriction regard¬ 
ing the principle underlying the Bill and Sir Purushothamdas’s motion for 
Select Committee was agreed upon. 

The following were appointed to the committee. The Finance Member, 
Dr. Macphail, Mr. Graham, Mr. Chetti, Mr. Aney, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullab, 
Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Birla, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Pandya, Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. A. Iyengar, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. B. Roy, Mr. Kirkabhai Premchand, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and Sir Purshothamdas 
Thakurdas. 

Amendment of the Securities Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett, also moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Securities Act of 1920. In doing so, he explained tho provisions in groat 
detail and concluded by emphasising that the House was asked to revise the 
law so that it might restore to the tax-payer the same amount of protection 
as he enjoyed before the passage of tho Indian Succession Act last year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that under the Bill if the domand for pay¬ 
ment' be not made within six years after the date of maturity, then not only 
interest but tho principal sum would not be paid. Thus the liability of 
the Government which under the Securities Act stood so long as tho security 
was not paid might be absolved. Moreovor, under the Bill a succession 
certificate would be declared null and void. Mr. Auey’s motion was accepted. 

Tho Indian Limitation Act Amendment 

Sir Alexander Muddiman thon moved that tho Bill furthor to amend 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. The Bill 

la tho result o£ coitaxn recommoudatiorjc of tho Civil Justice Commifctoo. 

The Committee Lad reeom me Deled s (l) that subjection l of flection ‘iO 

§keuld fee amended iso as to mate payment of interest ai. > sulfleot to the 

condition thnt the fact of payment should appear in tho hand- writing of 
tho person making tho Baind ; (2) that a limited OWnoi* under tho Hindu 
Law and manager of a joint Hindu family should bo onablod to make ac¬ 
knowledgments and payments under Sections 19 and 20; (»0 that article 
132 should bo amended so to make it clear that a suit to recover the value 
of paddy and such produce charged on immoveable property comes within 
this article i and (4) that article 166 should be amended eo as to toalto it 
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dear that it applios to a petition by a judgment-debtor under Section 47 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in making the motion, remarked that objec¬ 
tions to various aspects of the Bill had been met on an earlier occasion, 
lie, themore, only formally moved the Bill. Sir Alexander also explained 
that the Bill was brought forward in the light of criticisms made by the last 
Assembly on a similar measure. 

'Ir. Bolvi opposed Clause 2 of the Bill. He said there was no such 
provision eithor in English or American Law. English Law did not require 
that payment of intorest should be evidenced by writing. There was.no 
statistics to prove the allegation of the Civil Justice Committee that there 
was a crop of frivolous suits in the absence of such a provision. In con¬ 
sidering this subject, the difficulties of the people in rural areas should be 
given duo attention. Any law which required that every payment made 
by a debtor cither by way of principal or interest should be evidenced 
by writing would create unnecessary complications in the daily economic 
Jife of villagers. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had another difficulty. The words “ acknow¬ 
ledgment of payment" in the Bill would, he said, add to the difficulties, 
especially in rogard to mortgages. 

, Nirmal Chundor Chunder reiterated the objection advanced by 

e pieyious speakers. On the other hand, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, speaking 
. hls experience as a practising lawyer in the mofussil courts, disagreed 
11 f } J 6 . arne< * ! aw y ® r8 w ^° P r0C °ded him. In his opinion, this was a 
^ y .. 03 *rable change which would prevent unscrupulous money-lenders 
oneating the borrowers. 

• f , * l Alexander Muddiman briefly replied and the Bill was then passed 
one or two dissentients. The Assembly then adjourned, 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 1 ST FEBRUARY the Assembly bad a very short sitting with 
non-official Bills. Mr. N. C. Kelkar introduced this Bill to amend the Land 
tho^ Act. He said his measure while not impairing the usefulness ot 

. 1 . ’ n( ' rj in any material particular would help to make its operation le&d 
iudi* 0, 1 ar ^? Caus0 more equitable. First of all, his Bill provided for a 
to b° la 6Il .^ u ^ ry w l 10 re alleged public usefulness of work for which land was 
p r ac Qnired could be challenged by any person. Secondly, where compeu- 
, ‘ u . n . °* Hnd was required uudor the Act, the presont arbitrary powers 
snould be replaced by arbitration. 

j. V ^ °^ Gr Fills were introduced formally without speeches. Their intro- 
tlm tV' Was ^ °PI-*osed. The*<) wero Mr, DoraLami Iyengar's Bill amandin* 
m A t andrivii Frocedure Oode eoptku 80* Dr, Oour’s Bill 

Act * VV Moction 14 1 ; Mr, Yajiuh’s Bill amending the Snoooaaion 
^ ^ ^ l)ill fc© fcfid {'nipi v 6 vo la\v raijftH q, JVii\ 

Act Vi \i l Steam Vessels Act and Indian Merchandise Marks 

The Hnm v il, ^' Irt8 iSftr da , n Bill to tvbolifih child marriages among Hindus, 
future GtVV ^ em ^ 0r t ^ 10 House that he would oppose this Bill at all 
loans of'? • ^ r * ^®kub introduced the Bill to limit interest charged on 
«ith ;Z°Z }"'** in British India and bring the law into conformity 

^ogifitTaiioi V\°o 0 P e °Ple and Mr. Kelkar a Bill amending the Societies 
0 *act Section 20, 
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Dr* Gour was not in his scat whon called on to introduce his Bill to 
amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1808, and the Code o£ 
Criminal Procedure Section 491. When he came in the President said he 
could only make a second reading motion of the Bill. Dr. Gour did this 
and the Home Member objected as the Bill had not been yet introduced. 
Dr. Gour appealed to the chair for indulgence as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
on a similar occasion shewn to the Home Member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said he. did not want to bo harsh on Dr. 
Gour, but if the convention of not opposing introduction of a Bill was to 
be observed fchon its corresponding obligation that in case of such Bills no 
second motion be made on the day of introduction should also be observed. 
This the President upheld and Dr. Gour agreed and was allowed to intro¬ 
duce his Bill which ho hoped would, as altered, be acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment as his previous Bill on the subject, though passed by the Assembly, 
vvas rejected by the Council of State. This Bill proposed to introduce safe¬ 
guards of Habeas Corpus and would repeal and amend Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act whose repeal was recommended by the 
Repressive Laws Committee. 

Next day, the 2ND FEBRUARY, after question time, Pandit Hridava- 
Dath Kunzru moved for the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern¬ 
ment decision not to publish the report of the deputation to i' iji woioh 
was headed by Mr. Venkatapathi Raju. The President ruled that the ohair 
W 33 satisfied that the matter was not one of urgency and that the interest 
shown by the Home Member, meant that a resolution on the subject could 
be easily balloted. He, therefore, ruled it out of order. 

Execution Decrees and Orders. 

The Home Member then moved reference to the select committee of his 
bill amending the Civil Procedure Code relating to execution decrees 
and orders giving effect to the Civil Justice Committee’s recommendations. 

The Home Member said that although it was true that High Courts had 
been consulted with regard to the substance of the changes they had not 
seen the actual legal form in which they were embodied. He admitted 
the subject was complicated and therefore if Mr. Cooke who had tabled 
an amendment for reference to elicit opinion moved it, he would raise 

, no objection to it. , 

^ Mr. Cooke moved for the circulation of the Bill for opinion and the 
Home Member agreed to this amendment. He said the High Courts 
had already protested in connection with some of the Bills arising out 
of the Rankin Report. The Bill was then ordered to bo circulated. 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The Home Member next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend Section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code mainly as recommended 
by the Civil Justice Committee limiting revisionary powers to Section 115 
of the Code except in cases where special statutory provision was made 

to the contrary. _ . , 

Mf. Jayakar opposed fcho Bill wholesale and held it to bo> in the 

opinion of a considerable part of the legal profession, .a retrograde Bill. 
It would cut down the wide revisional powers of the High Courts which 
was valued in India in respect of occasional blemishes in Judicial admiuis* 
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t rati on. The Rankin Committee’s sole reason seemed to bo to avoid 
delay, but very largo opinion in the legal profession was to have delay 
rauhor than injustice (hear hear). Mr. Jayakar went further and asserted 
. .. ® Indian Legislature had no power to take away the inherent 

jurisdiction of the High Court given by a Statute of the British Parlia- 
monu Even leaving this aside, ho asked the Home Member whether 
politically it was advisable at such a time when, instead of strengthening 
the position of the High Court, they should be 'deliberately limiting 
those powers. As one coming from the middle class, as a lawyer aud 
as a politician, he held tho measure to bo retrograde and was opposed to it. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking with his legal experience which was 
not a limited one, held that tho gravity of the proposal before the House 
was that, it . proposed to take away from the High Court’s revisionary 
powers in just those cases where jurisdiction was most needed. Tho 
pious opinion of the Rankin Committee that delay would be avoided would 
not materialise. On tho other hand, greater delay, greater trouble and 
gicater expense to the litigant public would result in that the whole 
•ssuo would have to be delayed till an appeal was filed against the decree 
0 the lower court.. Ho wished the Government wouid bring forward 
a more comprehensive Bill on the Rankin report than this piecemeal 
legislation. (Official benches : No.) 

Air. Harchandrai Vishindas joined in tho opposition. 

Nirmal Chander quoted from tho Committee’s report to show 
that while tho committee diagnosed the disoaso all right, they suggested 
a wiong remedy, for which no case had been made out. 

Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member, was not surprised at the opposition 
rom lawyers. As a matter of fact as a lawyer his first interest was 
o opposo the measure ; but if the Bill was examined carefully they 

Th 1 SQG * n res l )ec ^ decrees no change wa9 made in the law. 

0 change was proposed in respect only of interlocutory orders. The 
overnment felt that in this respect, no injustice would be done by the 
coange proposed. Ho had known numerous instances whore the case 
been held up for months by the application made under Section 115 . 

RAf .- 0 ^ vou ^d be no injustice, because if one order was made it could be 
8efc r, ght on appeal. 

Mr. Jayakar : It may be too late. 

replied that in some cases it might. He continued that the 
acH r- 1 0llr ^ 3 had power of interference where the lower court was 
of ng r^ y ? nd jurisdiction. He held that the power of superintendence 
thiif a j 1 . u j;t was not affected by tho Bill. He told Mr. Jayakar 
he delay in justice sometime amounted to injustice. 

rf r * dlnna h characterised as poor the defence put up by the Law 
rigbtl ^ i^ r ’ ^ DUa h mentioned that the Bombay High Court* had 
" “Old that urgent cases involving grave consequence* might arise 
its 16 .though the order might be appealable, tho High Court extended 
•wn r ^ i , sionar y power. The only ground urged for this drastic change 
Con f • ’ . ^ho attitude taken up by Lahore and Allahabad High 
could 3 10 ‘htorpretiug the term ‘cases’ was mo extraordinary. Delay 
g raiJ 4. Ji cc ^ r °hiy in respect of pendency of bearing of a rule. If it, was 
■ ® “iafc there wes a judge who knew his business, this delay should 
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not occur and ho was confident about Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
High Courts’ judgment. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru found no justification why ono class of cases, 
namely, decrees, should be treated in one manner and the other class 
of cases, namely, interlocutory orders, in another. The Law Member 
had given away his whole case against delays by conceding that cases 
might be remitted. He found that the Allahabad High Court had in 
one day rejected 45 applications for revisionary interference. Moreover the 
power was discretionary and the High Courts could be trusted to exercise 
them properly. The Bill, instead ' of clarifying the law, would be 
mystifying it. 

The Homo Member then replied to the debate. Alluding to the argu¬ 
ment that the Bill purported to take away the power conferred under 
Section 107 of the Government of India Act, he pointed out that the power 
given to the High Courts and those given to the Government were not co¬ 
extensive. The debate had convinced him of the merits of the Bill moro 
than ever before. He assured Mr. Jayakar that there was no machiavellian 
intention in the Government in bringing the Bill. The Bill was entirely in 
correct legal form and sought to give effect to the recommendation which 
had the support of Sir Norman Maclood, Chief Justioe of the Bombay High 
Court and of a Committeo whose President and members were, he 
emphasised, very competent to deal with the task. 

The Home member quoted figures to show that in tho Bombay High 
Court the average time taken to dispose of revision cases was over a 
year. * It was no good throwing stone on tho competence of poisons, 
because they put forward proposals which some lawyor members did 
not like. The House was entitled to suggest amendments during the 
consideration stage, but not oppose the consideration itself. If the Bill 
was opposed now, the only conclusion was that the Assombly was in 
favour of delaying justice which meant denying justice. 

The motion for consideration was pressed to a division and lost 
by 42 against 58 votes. 

Registration Act Amendment. 

The Assembly without discussion passed the Bill amending tho 
Registration Act and thou adjourned till next day, the 3RD FEBRUARY, 
when the resolution of Mr, Jogiah for the release of political prisoners was 
taken up. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Mr. JOGUaH was cheered by the Congress benches as he rose to move his resolution 
recommending (a) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and similar regula¬ 
tions iu force in other provinces of India and uiging upon the Governor-General-in-Council 
the bare justice of an immediate release of all political detenues or of giving them at 
least the opportunity of exculpating themselves aud proving themselves altogether innocent 
of the chargep, if any, levelled against them aud (b) the grant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing imprisonment. Mr. Jogiah iutimated that he would 
not presL- part (b) of his resolution nor ipeak on it. Mr. Jogiah declared that the Bengal 
Regulation aud other similar enactments were passed when Napolean cast his eagle eye 
on India and when echocB of th Mahratta war bad not died ; but while civilization bad 
advanced, these regulations continued to be on the statute book. Deportations in Ireland 
bad no analogy as the former country was actually at war with England while India 
was not. He challenged that the Bengal Regulation bad not been appropriately applied. 
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lljpre was no question of disturbance of the relation? with foreign powers. The chiefs 
01 Indian States had proved their loyalty on all ceremonial occasions on the platform 
. nr through tne pros?. There was also no inierna. comraotioa. The deportations of 
use men was thus not justified even by the terms of the Regulation. And who were 
".I of them were good men and true. They were ail patriots, men of purity 
of life and of noble purpose. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment. 

subs/iuhed^ moved that for the resolution of Mr. Jogiah, the following bo 


“ TIub Assembly recommends to the Governor-Genoral-in-Council that he be pleased 
0 immediately iclease or bring to trial all detenucs under the old regulations and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925,” 

Fandifc Motilal said: The amendment, though given at short notice, was already on 
-ie order pnppr. The original resolution clouded the main issue. His amendment pro- 
posed to focus interest on one issue. This did not mean that the other parts were given 
U P‘ hese had already been dealt with by tin's House and would again come up. 

ine President permitted the amendment of Pandit Motilal provided the movers of 
other amendments withdrew in bis favour. 

J andit Motilal paid his resolution did not require any argument to convince the non- 
r^vlr sect . 10 “ tl,e . House of the justice and soundness of the position. As foi the 
hrpnti t1 -' t n I- 1 " a . s so impel'vious to their demands that they would be wasting time and 
instifvit!!? fi iecus8 ’ D S the resolution. Pandit Motilal recalled the words of Lord Lytton 
Thr> V. i- 6 carried out in October 1923 that there was existence of terrorism. 

. „ j *' 1 ,l ' so recalled bis statement in the la?t Assembly showing that not a single 
dehmnp 0C «°i rr !? 8ince 1 ® 19 which justified Lord Lytton and which incriminated the 
I . | 1 p ' j, 1(>I * upked ‘ give me one case in which the: condit ions mentioned by Lvttoa 

navo operated.' The answer is yet to come. I again challenge my friend though two 
J aio more have elapsed to give the main facts to prove tlu charge.” The speaker, con¬ 
tinuing, read to the House the Viceroy’s speech on the 24th on "the subject. How on 
tv*!, Tlu i V j r ? m „? fc to he satisfied that the release of those men would not dieturb the 
m T i .j 6 u° ‘ The Viceroy had put the eart before the horse. Unless the Govern- 
fD ji 1 'iT u the e round8 ^ or their fears, how was he to satisfy that these fears were 
g onncliess / If the Government was morally convinced that was right, the country was 
morally convinced of the innocence of these men. 

dicp ^^tjuuing, Pandit Motilal said if he was told that the bombs had even recently been 
n 0ver , ! . 8 ,e P^y ^’ as that the real culprits were then still at large and innocent 
u rV ad ^ en detained. The case of Mr Mitra, a member of the Assembly, was discus; d 
tli< * ti0U8e ’ H® d ' d DOt expect an Englishman, least of all the Home Member, to say 
constituency’s right to elect it p member should be fettered by saying thar Mr. 
wiiti • tUen ? y wa s given an opportunity to elect another representative. Mr. Bose 
groundw T 8 . 8eri0,58l y an d there was suspicion of tuberculosis, but it was not on medical 
callousnes. ,u 8 f° r release. He mentioned this to show the inhumanity and 

cally that 0t ! he H° vcrn mcnt in keeping these men without trial. “ Let me say emphati- 
proposai for'o^ are Dot ’ ’ n a mood to listen to constitutional advance or entertain any 
opportunity i°°* v . rat ’ 0Q unt ^ the-ee men are released or brought to trial. This is the, last 
first year of 1 •xr* 6 ^ ovorninenf to shake off nervousne6H and Lord Irwin to signalise the 
minded B»nf 11S v 1 coroyalty and the first session of this Assembly by an act of broad¬ 
er*. and n » ?° ai ? 8 ”'P au d fo mark the opening of this new House by a real change of 
]i Bm , ' )j 14 S° down to history as merely a landmark of haughty British Imperia¬ 

lism and enforced enshwement of India ” 

cataf ^-i ;^ e * ander MUDDIMAN, in opposing the motion, made a long speech lie gave a 
crimes of violence which necessitated the passing of the Ordinance. The 
Goalm* °i WCre t ^ ie daco,t y uear Howrah, the raid on Uitadingi, the armed robbery in 
thp J ,“' U 1 ane > robbery with the use of firearms, the armed hold up at Chittagong of 
the hT Van ad 1923, then the murder of Mr. Day, the explosion of bomb in Farid pur, 

the J 8 T ei T c ° f a bomb factory in Calcutta, the bomb outrage in Mirzapur 8tr<?et and 
all H r ' Chakravarthi, one of the accused in Miizapur Street bomb ofltrage, 

direct^ 6 m . .^ha», throughout these periods there was continuing a k ries <'f plots 

the i f a ^ am ® fc the lives of police officers and there was one which aimed at killing 
estahr*i -° l t!ie H° vcrnor of Bengal. The Government had, in their possession, materials 
list of ln -^ m ad ee6entia l particulars the reality of several or theso attempts. This 
thr> r nn , 0riDie *. W0D ^ ^ a,Te ^ >€en ^ ar ^ on Sc r hod not the Government used from time to time 
' p wero onder B«golation III to detain the leading brains of the Terrorist Party and 
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Mr. C. B. Das himself admitted that the movement was more serious than the authorities 

realised. To meet sucb a situation, the Bengal Ordinance was passed because the re- 
soarce3 of ordinary law had proved powerless more than once. High judicial officers 
had been taken into confidence and their conclusion had in every case coincided with 
those of the Executive Government. It is indisputable that all authorities, the Govern¬ 
ment, high judicial officers, administrators and the Police had eventually been driven to 
the unanimous conclusion that it was impossible to fight the revolutionary conspiracy or 
deal, with revolutionary crime under the ordinary law or through the machinery of courts 
aud that special powers of extra-judicial character were necessary. “Heaven knows the 
experience in regard to revolutionary conspiracies has been dearly enough bought. It 
would have been nothing short of criminal if they had disregarded that experience when 
they were again confronted by an exactly similar situation.” 

Continuing, the Home Member said from the introduction of the Ordinance 
down to the present time, there had not. been one single outrage of the typo' he had 
just given except of course the Alipur jail murder but the conspiracy had not been killed. 
P’or example, there was a widespread revolutionary leaflet in Bengal, in the U. P. and 
the Punjab in November 1925. There was the arrest of a party of nine in Dakshineswar 
in possession of live bomb etc. Then there was the Sova Bazar arrest in which two 
persons were found with revolver and some ammunition. Such w r aB the history of re¬ 
volutionary crime. Since special legislation became operative neither the movement had 
collapsed, nor had its violently criminal tendencies abated, but in all post-ordinance 
cubjs there was one reassuring feature namely, that in almost every single ca®e tha 
initiative bad lain not with revolutionaries but with the police. The latter had bceD able 
to act in time by virtue of special powers to prevent murderous designs from coming to 
a head. ° 

Mr. Eanga Aiyar interrupting suggested that it was all the work of the agents 
provocateur. t 

The Home Member scorned any such suggestion or charge and maintained that there 
was the undeniable connection between revolutionary pamphlets and acts by men who 
v»erc trying to carry gut their programme which they did not deny. He further main- 
taince that the Ordinance had been more than justified by the practical results. The 
Government had checked the outward manifestations of the movement to a very considerable 
extent, but the basic conditions remained unchanged. The conditions of release were set out 
by Lp rc l Irwin in bis inaugural address. Sir Alexander Muddiman quoted this portion of 
H. E. the Viceroy’s speech in full to show that their sole object in keeping the men under 
restraint was to prevent terrorist outrages and that they were prepared to release them the 
moment they were satisfied that their release would not defeat the object. Regarding tho first 
condition, he had Bhown that the activities of the revolutionaries still continued, though 
checked and restrained. As to the second condition which raised the question of individual 
release, the matter must be decided on the past record of a detenue and the present 
attitude. He said : “ But the Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged 
any humiliating confessions from those detenues. A declaration that a detenue wouid°on 
release take no part in revolutionary activities would be an element to be taken into 
consideration by the Government; but this on the one hand would not amount to a con¬ 
fession that he had taken part in such activities in the past and on the other hand such a 
declaration could not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground for 
release without an examination of the whole circumstances of the case and past record of 
the detenue. If the Government are mislsd into releasing prisoners who prove subsequently 
by their actions that they are not keeping to the statement they made and have resumed 
their deplorable activities then the remedy is in the hands of the Government, 

“As for the Bengal Regulation detenues the Government of India are primarily 
responsible. As foi the Ordinance prisoners, cases of individual prisoners are primarily a 
matter for the consideration of the Bengal Government. The Government of India are 
responsible to the extent of the general policy and action taken under that Act (Ordinance). 
They are not and they cannot be responsible for cases of individual prisoners. 

“ The gereral policy has been laid down in the Viceroy’s speech. Application of 
that policy in the case ot Regulation III prisoners is a matter for the Government of India 
and in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners for the Government 
of Bengal.” 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA did not deny the Government charge that there was a revoiu* 
tionary movement. In a land so badly and tyrannically governed as India, bis surprise was 
that there had not been more crime (Congress back benches ; Hear, hear) j but he asked 
what connection was there between these conspiracies and the detenues. Had Mr. ISubash 
Chandra Bo se been found to be the leader of this gang i Where was the evidence to prove 
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men t° There" wilV 'IkvJT^ 0 ? n er ? o£ peace ' g° odwin and confidence by releasing these 

be always kept in Ln f if b ° f ? Un , d i°? e bomb9 iQ India * WiU tbese men for that reason 
y p n jau . If you don t believe ns, take hostges from U9 and release them.’ 1 

one opinion A /nd A the R l I c«iS! d the w , h J ° 1 ! of Intiia fhon 8 ht on this question with 

fundamental grievancf™"? 1 W00 L d br0Ught Up year after year until this 
The United Statist a * edrC8 ® ed - There were conspiracies in all countries. 

lynching goinc S tL T? X™ Klu KluS Klan movemenfc - There was 
special °measurc8 to th R nnir bUt nJ 16 G I overnraeIlt of the U. S. 4. had not taken 
could nevei be rlimin ?^ P «mr them * In a big country like India » such crime 
India is beinc f “ ^’ e wan , t to ehow fche hollowness of the claim that 

people Y 011 i rnec l r by a civill8cd Government with the consent of the 

are keeping 11 ““^1. ta ^ f'fe °' ^ , Y<, ° have ™ at0,led <« fro “ ™ »«' 
members to nnt E, \ e * plo ‘ fc us - (Applause.) The Lala wanted the official 
of then- liberty and mselve8 in the position of the detenues who had been deprived 
that official i,Li comforts of life without trial. “I don’t accept for a moment 

You ° a ® C ’^absoTuteiv / r *“ d “ ° f India than ™ ™ benches are! 

here are greater friend* nf faithful to y0Qr countr y» Great Britain, and we 
to revoke this lawfor \vL°Z ??? T ntry \ n < Applause ‘) £ appeal to the Government 
Mr co^w - ° f ' Vltboufc tbat > there will be no reconciliation in the country,” 

manlike* pronoum’^m^^f wbei ^ he came into the House he expected a more states- 
under the cover of uriviWe™* the ( i ?° me Member * Mr - Goswami divulged publicly 
conference in wh : oh \>S e a W0 8ta, . ements madc by Lord Lytton categorically to a 
prepared to relZ ,ii ’^° 9Wami t0 ? k part * Firstly ’ Lord Lytton 8aid he was 
would not in future n ° detcnue8 provided they gave an undertaking that they 
of violent crimes ? an J . vlolent crime or be concerned in the commission 

People who hod *he?n ^ y ’ ? D . d lfc was aQ adrai ssion, Lord Lytton said that the 

but were prevented ^ proceeded against were people who had committed no crime, 
laws which nrevent,. 1 m < committing crime. Now which country in the world had 
The Home Iw ™ by 8uch indefinit0 detention ? 

Mr. Goa warn/c^rirY'f Was your re P ly t0 Lord Lytton ? 
the undertaking , had told Lord Lytton that all depended on the form of 

honourable to both q- i ~ anted the Home Member to find a solution 

wing of the Swarai p„!f 9, mJ" ^ ean ® f, ad called the revolutionaries as the unseen 

disprove the stateninV il\ he 8peaker therefore challenged the Home Member to 

warrants were a n B ,-„L/ bat arre8t ® were made on the 25th October 1924 and 
of diarchy in BeneV' the 28th August 1924, the day following the defeat 

situation caused bv thV L PPlause) ^Finally, he emphasised the seriousness of the 

La j pat Eai’s statement ? h Mr ' Bose and otbcr detennp8 . He endorsed Lala 
resources. ; ' 1 '' c tbat tk c country, though weak to-day, had potential 

the Government 8 ^ 1 cori^ina 1 ' declared emphatically that it would bo impossible for 
The Home Member’s gnnr>' 10 ^ ongroes without, the release of these prisons* 
that terrorism waB on 1 h ' W , a8 a . tbr ‘ ce t0 ' d ta l e - The speaker’s opinion was 
reserve to itself the miv °, e , r s ’ de> (Here, here). The Government wanted to 

into jail, terrorism wool i 1 t of tbe COuntr y- If the Government were put 

be controlled by this nnV ° P * - (Laughter). Politics of the country could never 

^ill be doing dutv i,/ 1Cy ° £ re P u ‘S«ion. ”1 agree with Mr. Acharya tLat I 
(European benches : No c0 ? ntr y H I were in the place of Mr. Bose, 

the Government then (iin the judgment of the Indian people can not change 
Mr. Abdul jjatii 18 COnd,gn P un >0hment will fall upon this Government.” 
to the revolutionary 6a ’ d tbafc the Government was only adding feel 

fi! er A be matt cr. Others \vt rt VC » n j^ rd Lytton seemed to have an uneasy conscience 
*» hC f f Verntnenfc - Sufferin-r l ° f j been lelfcased in the past had not disappointed 
1 •, °, convicted potson« ° u>r dct cuue8 on mere suspicion was more than even 
re eased. ^ Intemperate sneepho 1 ' lg J ' v Empires will not be shak'*n if tlmsa men are 
, . G XVI i not shift on to \v C< t. n be made at 8t. Andrews Dinner. The Congress 

W liuildiuus. Clive Sircet can go on doing its 
Mr. TONKINSON 8 '- ri 1 bG00me a cleaner aud healthier city to live in,” 

Reading tf J au open ' trial 1 ’ T? ly f:om '' etiin 8 cireumsiances had rendered it im- 

JS3S5 is? I 11 '! 61 *»d & St :„T r r m » f «>• i«e of twa L,t l0 n, M . 

were absolutely forced nn ‘^ was 8u fficient guarailtee that th«' sj>ecial 

i them. This revolutionary campaign took form 
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in intimidation dacoities and robberies. What could be more despicable than that 

some of the revolutionaries should have taken to teaching to pervert the minds on 

boys committed to their charge. Could any one deny that th> re was definite 

recrudescence of the same movement which practically brought Bengal to a state 
of terror in the years before the Defence' of India Act came into operation 1 
Matenals in the possession of the Government were convincing, 

Mr. Jiunah : Why not try them 1 

Mr. Tonkinson replied that no Government worthy of its name would expose 
the witnesses to peril. The Government could continue these measures until the 
situation improved. 

Mr. Goswami ; Until it is broken ? 

Mr Toiikinson opined that if in England a similar situation arose the good 
6ense of the British people would agree to these Jaws though Parliament would 
hesitate, as the Government of India hesitated in taking in hand these special 

powers. (Laughter.) 

Pandit MALAV1YA warmly repudiated Mr. TonkiDson’s assertion that the English 
Parliament would not hesitate to enact a law like the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amcndm nt Act, On the other hand, he thought that the members would not be 
allowed by the people to approach Parliament House unless exceptional circu • stances 
had arisen, Such circumstances had not arisen in India. Prisoners had not been 
given fair play. Nothing but official ‘Izzat’ (prestige) prevented the Government 

from owning their mistakes. In not a single case had the reasons mentioned by 
Lord Lytton been proved. Every one in the discharge of his duties must bear 
all risks that were attendant on him. Indians and Europeans alike had to face 
euch risks. Had not Lord Hardinge, when a bomb was thrown at him, say “Let 
there be no change in policy.” The Pandit accepted that there was a conspiracy. 
But the way to deal with it was to bring the offenders to trial in an open 

manner. Lord Lytton who was a gentleman in many ways was wrong in the 
continued detention of the prisoners. Let not cowardly fear stand in the way of 

releasing the prisoners. The Government would earn the gratitude of the entire 

Indian community by releasing these men who had been under detention for 27 months. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Horae Member, then replied to the debate. His 
speech was of special significance in indicating the official mind on the subject c£ the 
release of Bengal detenues. He said :— 

“ Sir, I will not detain the House very long, at least, 1 trust, not at this late stage in 

the proceedings. This debate has lasted the whole of the long day. It has evoked o 

gieat deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it should do 
?o. It is a matter in which I will, for the moment, endeavour to do what one of the 
speakers asked me to do, that is, put myself in the position of those speaking on the other 
8 de and I desire to make it quite clear that I realise that they feel strong in this matter. 
That is perfectly clear from the debate. It is perfectly clear from previous debates and 
it is also well-known to me. Apart from that, it is a matter, and must neccesaniy be a 
matter wbicb, a9 I hav* told the House, the legislature will naturally press on the execu¬ 
tive, namely, discontinuing the extraordinary measures unless they can justify their 
continuance. I make no complaint of the manner In which this House frequently leturns 

to that point. I should think less of them, if they did not do so. But as ia all matters 

of this kind, it must be approached notin a spiiitof antagonism, nor in a spirit of 
unhelpfulnesp, but in a desire to place a case before the Government which the Govern¬ 
ment can possibly deaJ with and which dors not conflict with any of our primary dutie-. 

It has been said by one honourable gentleman that this was a matter that should not be 
made a question of party. In regard to administ’ntion of law and order, there is no 
party. The interests of the Government and the interests of the citizens ought to be one 
and I can assure this House that as the Home Me ruber I have n> ver discharged any of 
my duties with the slightest rtgnrd to party or community. You doubtless do think 
often that the Government are wrong heeded. Yon oft n think—you often say whether 
you rtally think it or not, for I doulP it—that we act from motives which we do not 
disclose. But I do beg the House to believe that as far as I am concerned and as far as 
the Government of India Is concerned, there is no qmstion of party or acting with any 
communal or political object, In our action in this matter our sole busine-s is to deal 
n plain ifsne of law and order. I kn .w the Houbp dislikes the ve>y mention of law and 
frrok r whi n it comes from ray lips though it comes very freely from the lips of t hose who 
sit opposite, Law and order docs not mean that‘he Government is protecting itself, it 
Hu-ans that the Government is protecting the bulk of its citizens. 
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officials and IndJan^lftic 8 °c°> d f ? al , in thi ® dcbat / about the growing cowardice of British 
this House. Ih£vefiS‘ S,r * tb ? fc 10 “ot so. I don’t think that is the true opinion of 
I have had to dischar^, w- d ?° Sltl0n . o£ somc importance in this country for many years, 
with forces of disorder^i^ ° f 30me lm P° rtance which have brought me into contact 

pretend to be a man «,f « have u ? ver T l n my r life had a guard of an y sort - 1 do not 

for a Jong time iivr-’ corn age, for I know I am not. It may be true that having 

(Laughter) I orV 1 am tainted with the supposed vices of that province, 

that VbeL dom^ J a °° 8 e to believe that there is nothing in these measures of oure 
It is hard I thinV 4 p°* protec ^ an y 8 u PP°sed increasing timidity on the part of high official;. 
action.Sfr i rf |. t “ l Very . hftld » thafc 1 9hould be t0]d that that ^ reason of om 
Government* imv n ^ t t a £ear tbat P° b( ' e officials of both nationalities or. officers of the 
They have been c i, n 7 ° \ lfc ! B a , 8fccrn £act * Tbi8 is uofe a question of apprehec-iqu. 
precautionarv men« r and ^hot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of the argument that these 
Thcji Jl m '.‘- 8urcs . are the children of unreasonable apprehension, 
the minds*of Brvmf>\ J | ie 16 a father point that these outrages (unfortunately perhaps in 
number of nerfeefi^ ^ a££ecfc merely a handful of Government, officials. They affect a 
ment; men who wem mCD wh £ h V° ? otbing whatever to do with the Govern- 

is taken are not nfflo- , 01t ^ d we ^? not °^ 1 Cia l 8 °f the Government; men whose money 
of the Government The 1°/ ? e G . 0V ^ nt ^ ut; men who arc injured are not often officials 
servant of n,<» r * ^ c un ft ,rtu nate Mr. Day who was shot in the Park Street was not a 
Government ir 4 crum cnt. As far as I know he had no connection whatsoever with the 
the discharge “ ,8 . 1 tr « G many Government servants have suffered and died bravely in 
was said ‘ vou i. r i dut !‘* 8 but they are not the sum total of victims of the outrages. It 

the assassin mav InJl n B ° £ arraugements t0 P rotecfc the great land \ Sir, the hand of 
Mr Vo y e . er a11 precautions useless. 

Sir' \ n ?T'Iy e ngar : Even with the Ordinance ? 
or the honourable Y<?B ’ s . ir > even with the Ordinance. I cannot guarantee mj self 
their hand fai i« !!J memberi3 opposite from the hand of the assassin. You have seen that 
Mr T v 1 many wbo are innooent. 

Sir m l Continued detention will make it worse. 

Mr t p ^ an : Xt “ay be so. 

Sir a' ^ Bam : It is so. 

men is so filled * 1 wi^ U ' * £ by , £ba£ honourable friend means tbat the spirit of these 
Sir » he is usine rnH,o^ mm08lty tbafc tbe ! r releas ® wil£ increase revolutionary crime, then. 
Mr. T Pmi-nV; er a E ,? 01 ar g n ment in support of his own case. 

Sir. A Mudd* m : Tbat is not tbe poinfc * 

and order was as iw? \? 0w ’ Sir » m y honourable friend opposite said the cause of law 
of his back-benchers ™ 4 >« m aB i ^f 9 t0 mG ' ® ]r > doe8 he agree with the view of one 
in India to becom e a ! 1 i S ^’ d l£ lfc waB ’ n m y P ower > I would stir up every young man 
India.” Ib that lo levoJutl °nary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime in 
Surely not.) {AnouL . raefi8ag ® of his P ar <y to me or not 1 (An honourable member : 
should like to havefafard’^^l 6 , m ® mber : He was ri g ht in saying so.) That, Sir, I 
Now, 1 ( ^ egir ^ ard lc P udia ted, because it would have made my task easier, 
by a gentleman who do™ rnt % T itb one iesue tbafc wafl raised-—raised in a very moderate way 
to the sufferinga of a0t <! a t \ Y( fty ® 8 P eftk 80 moderately—but on this occasion he referred 

at once, on behalf 0 f th« a 0t thefie mi8 g uided men as a result of their confinement. T mar 
or if anybody else V ve [ament, 6ay that if he can justify any real case for release 
case for release has hr.rm " ^ a8tl fy any case for release or if we ourselves cau find that any 
Pandit Motiial N^hrn 1 . *» j 1 -*", <m medical grounds tbat release will be made. 

Alexander m,-, 1 j- : 1 dld ? ot P ufc my amendment on that ground, 
certain sense of human * No * Sir ” But I desire to make it plain that wo have a 

seriously impaired fh«n X’- '^ od °not desire to detain men whose health has been so 
Mr. Kr.L as C 4“? l ‘ h i f' r powers of harm have gone. 
c . S |r Alexander Ain^i rr^ ar ’ Emasculate them before you release them. 

‘ ‘!'» ,n y hon. friend w? n ; Y e bav8 nofc as yet adopted that system. (Laughter). 
‘“I 0 - Wen, it ™ n “ “f *•>»» the tale that ! have told the House is a thrkUdd 
I yon eay a tbiee talG *. ^ ou wi)1 mmember the remark in Alice when 

s ^ e * told - M y hon’blp* fp* m right.** Therefore, none the less it is, because it 

S tilT »rgum”nti he S. L ^, a Bai * in a ver y '“*«»«»« «peeeh. 

'uf«. V Would move him adduCt: would move me and, that no arguments 

SS5!* d0 soandT* am": ^ d l &1 with hia 8 P« cb i8 ^eless for mo to 
address (: 0;Tle ° rry £bat this Bhould be the case, for I 


no 

would 

to do so 

ivourcd to an 
preventive measures 

34 


_ move me 

r iu deal with hie speech is 
sorry that this should be the case, for I should have 

Were unknow \° him * Some other membcr p aid that 

Qowu t0 Indian law. Well, Sir, it seemed to mo when 
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I was a magistrate for some time that there were certain sections such as sections 107, 
103 109 and HO which were o£ a preventive character and which may result in 
the’ incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An hon. member: 
Uco them.) I was merely referring to the argaracnt that there were preventive 
measures in our law. 

Now Sir, an argument was used that the Government does not do these 
things bonafide, that we do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There 
is some peculiar feeling that I sleep or my honourable colleagues sleep more comfortably 
because they know that other people ar^ sleeping uncomfortably. That is not so, 
I assure the House that that is not the case. Put it on the lowest ground, these 
men are a source of great political annoyance. ' To me they are a very good stick to 
beat the Government with. Their case is brought before me frequently and they 
give me and my officers a great deal of trouble and so putting it on lowest grounds, 
v.e do not keep them in because we enjoy doing it. I want to make that point 
perfectly clear. We have not put those men in jail either for political reasons or 
for the sake of gratifying some perverse sense of delight in oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to me or to the Government and would be a very unsatisfactory 
form of amusement. Sir, I noticed with satisfaction that my honourable friend 
the Pandit expressed his intention of supporting the Government in any measures 
required for law and order other than the one before the House, If he will pardon 
me. I have heard him say this before on another occasion (A voice : Any reasonable 
measure) where difference will probably come, and amiable as this House is in many 
ways it has not always shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at 
any rate measures which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (A voice: 
Which side 1) Tho House generally is unwilling,, as all legislatures are apt to be, 
to support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my speech did not attract as much attention as I 
thought it might have done. It is possible because I spoke at considerable length 
foreign to my° natural tendencies. I did not perhaps make it as clear to the House 
as I thought I did. I said and I will repeat it and I would ask the House to listen 
carefully. 0 I had read out His Excellency’s statement when he first addressed this 
House dealing with this question of the release of Bengal detenues. I may emphasise 
It that there° were two conditions whioh were mentioned in that statement. The 
first condition, I hold and I think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. 
Ai regards the second condition I made the following remarks. I said : ‘As to the 
second condition which raises the question of individual release the matter must 
be decided in the last light of the record of the detenue and hie present attitudei 
Th* Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged any humiliating con¬ 
fessions from these detenues. They are more interested in the future than in the 
past. A declaration that a detenne would on release take no part in revolutionary 
activities would be an element to bo taken into consideration by the Government. 
But this on the one hand would not amount to a confession that he had taken 
part in such activities in the past and on the other hand such a declaration could 
not and would not be accepted by the Government as a ground for release without an 
examination of the whole circumstances of the case and the past record of the detenue.” 
That, Sir, if I may sr y so, was rather an important portion in my speech which I 
thought the House should have taken more notice of. The only speaker who did refer to 
it was my honourable friend, Mr. Goswami. He referred to it as being something different 
from an offer or a statement which he understood, no doubt in his own judgment correct¬ 
ly, to have been made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or Conference ho 
bold sometime before the session begaD. Well, Sir, when we were discussing tho motion 
for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a speaker who sits behind, me 
r.nd it was al60 raised by the honourable friend and I confess I was somewhat surprised 
at, the statements that were made and accordingly communicated with the Government 
or Bengal and ascertained what had happpnpd. The statement made by His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the 
House f o-day. That there wa6 undoubtedly some difference of opinion as to what was 
lictuuliy said seems clear, but [ think it right to all parties concerned to say that the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal are at one on^this and although 
there may have been bonafide misconception, there is no difference in fact. 

Mr. Goswami: Will the honourable the Home Member permit mo to say ju6t one 
wor* . f i supper human memory cannot always be relied upon but I think I took tho 
precaution of getting His Excellency Lord Lytton to repeat this statement-, I said, “ I 
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ake it from Your Excellency etc.” I thought 1 had made it quite clear that I understood 
him very clearly and very categorically. That is all I can say. 

Sir Alexander Mud diman : J do not mean to challenge the accuracy of the honour¬ 
able member’s impression of what happened. That is not my point. It is quite evident 
that there was some genuine misapprehension of what His Excellency Lord Lytton raid 
and I think it was right to clear it up at the earliest opportunity as, when the matter was 
mentioned in this House, I was not in a position to deal with it. 

Mr. Jinnan : Do I understand the honourable member to say that this statement 
would not involve a confession of guilt ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I read out the words very clearly and will read them 
out again because on this point there must be no ground for doubt whatever. What I said 
was a declaration that a detenue would on release take no part in revolutionary activi¬ 
ties would bo an element to be taken into consideration, but this on the one hand would 
not amount to a confession that he had taken part in such activities in the past and on 
the other hand such a declaration could not and would not be accepted by the Govern* 
ment as a ground for release without an examination of the whole circumstances of the 
case and the past record of the detenue. Now these words are carefully thought out 
words and I have read them out to the House on three occasions and hope the House will 
give due attention. 

Now, Sir, let me develop the point I was about to make. It is said that these 
men are not revolutionaries and that they do not desire to commit violent acts. If ‘.hat 
is the case, what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an opportunity 
at any rate of informing the Government if that is really their view. What view would 
the House take where a man says : *• Yes, l am a revolutionary. You lock me up. I 
do not care in the least. I desire to overthrow your Government by every means in my 
power, if you let me out, 1 will use a revolver if l can get it to overthrow you.” Hoes 
the House wish me to release a man who says that? (An honourable member: Put him 
on his trial). Docs the House really desire me to release a man who says openly that .t 
he is released he will do that ? 

Pundit Motilal Nehru : Put him on his trial and evidence from the admission of 
that man would secure a conviction right enough. 

bir A. Muddiman: No man will be so foolish as to make that statement in cir¬ 
cumstances where 1 can use it in evidence against him. That is a point I desire to bring 
-cMoro the Honee and on that I think the Government is entitled to ask what the view of 
the House in a case of that kind is, namely, where a man says frankly, “I am a revolu¬ 
tionary ; 1 desire to overthrow your Government. I desire to use any means in my power 
to do that. If I can get a revolver, I will 6boot the first police officer I come across.” 

, -Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya : You have got Sections 108, 109 and 110 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

^ fair Alexander Muddiman : I have put before the House a question of some impoT- 
fcarc ®V 1 yriU the House to think over that question very seriously. I have defended. 

_ii. Jiunah : Is there any detenue, Sir, who has made that statement ? 
r. President: Does the honourable member wish to give way 1 
» ‘ Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir, when I was interrupted I was savin : I have 

0 f t . * n ^ rT Jf ' a<: t0 mee t thiB resolution. It has been spoken to with ability in many parts 
wbn^ ir^ff’ but no 8 P cech be n of greater ability than that of Mr. Tonkins, n 
bpon nf «.i. La 6 connect, on with the Home Department, I desire to acknowledge to-day, had 
rWotn fi, rr S U £ dOBt value and to whom I tender my congratulations. Bir, 1 sha 1 not 
detain the House from proceeding to its judgment by vote. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment Carried, 

Division took place at 6 p.m. and Pandit Motiiala amendment waa carried by 

votes against 50 after which the House adjourned. 


Official Bills. 

Tbo House re-assembled next 011 the 7TH FEBRUARY with an agenda 
o official legislative business. At the outBot, ou the motion of Mr. M. b. 
ncy,. tho Assembly selected a number of members to sit on the S 'loot 
to tho Bill to amend tho Indian Securities Act, 1920. 
lr, , m ^- ex ^uder Muddiman thon introduced the Bill amending tho Prosi* 
nc y -towns Insolvency Act / ' >d the Provincial Insolvency Act 1920* 

'4* Aq r F ~ ~ v 
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Limitation Act Amendment. 

The Home Member next moved for consideration of the Bill amending 
the Limitation Act 1908 (amendment of articlo 182). He said that tho High 
Courts had expressed themselves in favour of the changes proposed. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, in opposing tho consideration of the motion, 
said he did so because he had failed in his honest attempt with the Home 
Member earlier in the day to have tho Bill referred to the Solect Committeo. 
He said the Government were merely paying lip homage to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Civil Justice Committee. "The difficulties of litigants were not 
so much in getting decrees but after getting them. Mr. Iyengar road tho 
recommendation of tho Committee in this particular and emphasised that 
the Government had taken advantage of a small conditional clause to bring 
before the Assembly this ha’penny ta’penny measure. Opinion was 
for deletion of articlo 182 and not for this very minor change which he 
feared would result in increasing frivolous applications by compelling the 
decree-holder to be court-burnt, looking after execution of applications. This 
was not the way to reduco law’s delays but to increase them. 

The Bill was then considered clause by clause. Discussion centred 
round the motion of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar for the addition to clause 
five of the said articlo the following words : “ or the date of any final decree 
passed in a suit directing refund of any amount realised by a decree-holder 
in execution of the decree. ” 

Mr. S. B. Das agreed with the principal of the amendment suggested 
and promised to bring before the Council of State the necessary amendment. 
Thereupon Mr. Doraiswami Iyenger withdrew the amendment. The Bill 
with a vorbal alteration suggested by Moulvi Mohamed Yakub was then 
passed. 

The Currency Bill. 

The Homo Member then announced the Government’s considered 
decision to move for consideration of the Currency Bill relating to the 
exchange ratio on March 7th. 

The Home Member announced that “Government have given very 
careful consideration to the question of further procedure on the Currency 
Bill and have taken fully into account tho views expressed by various 
speakers in the course of the debate on January 25th. In order that their 
position in this matter may be clear .to the House, the Government desire 
to explain shortly the reason for the conclusion they have reached. 

“ As many hon’ble members are aware, the main features of the budget 
have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January each year 
and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation of the detailed 
estimates and demands for grants can be completed in time for the introduc* 
lion of the budget on February 28lb. The decision of the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last August, therefore, made it 
impossible for the budget of 1927-28 to be prepared on the basis of any 
ratio other than Is. 6d. The effect on the budget of a reduction of ratio 
to Is- 4d. would, of course, be very considerablo> but it does not in any way 
depend on the question whether final decision regarding ratio is taken 
before or after the introduction of the budget. Clearly the effect must be 
the sain/o Vu either case and as stater „ Currency Commission in para 
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207 of their report, the effect though it is not decisivo, cannot be ignored 
n con.,it oriug what the ratio should he if the House is called upon to come 
a r ccision on tne ratio before the budget is introduced. The decision will 
a 0 pace in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
mitTr a 1 ar ° taa terial to tho decision and should obviously bo 
witf C f ^ * b0 ^ 0US0 ln coming to their conclusion, but cannot be disclosed 
° u , a Premature disclosure of tho contents of the budget. If, on the 
R , 1 a I, ; budget is opened before the discussion takes place, the 
°J 0 ' V1 . . V0 i^ll knowledge of bearing upon the finances 0 i the country 
1 m c Coision they aro called on to take and will bo able to come to* their 
one usions both on tho budget and on the ratio with a full understanding 
r0ovaD k facts. No more and no less difficulty would be involved in 
a justing the budget figures and the proposals to Is. 4d. if a decision 
avour of that ratio were taken after 28th February than if it were 
f i , ear ier * ln view- of these considerations tho Government have 
rnS P™ 1 down tho motion that the Currency Bill be taken into 

non-nfi?/; 0 ^ ^ 4 680 ™kly adjourned till next day (for consideration of 
tion Tnij 3, res0 utl0n8 ^ fcfl0 Select Committee’s report on the Steel Protec- 
Keport •—^' aS PleS6nte ^ an ”dst cheers. The following is tho text of the 


Select Comm. Report on Steel Protection Bill, 


M The Majority Repoit. 

with the 6 Bil? Bil1 and liave now tbc honour to submit this our report 

considered six differpru^wv, b , y bB annexcd thereto. At the outset of our proceedings, we 
in paragraph <u nf * B? 8 ? f conferring protection on the Bteel industry enumerated 

tion to the Indian m,. 1 • °, p0r f fc tbe Indian Tariff Board regarding continuance of proteo- 
were satisfied that ♦ U8try \ M a reBulfc of our discussions, a great majority of us 
of these is that emhnr'ii,^ "° J? ctb £ d , 8 were P ract icable in the present circumstances. First 
manufacture against ^m? BB1 by which <iutifd are imposed on steel of British 
imported from other from tbo United kingdom and higher duties on steel 

be imposed on steel imnof' 1 , 660011(1 is a system by which uniform duties would 

between fair selling n r Wf t * rom an >’ source, these duties being based on the difference 
In Older that th e b different k < iaU 8tcel and Wol g htetl average prices of imported steel. 
' 'ommercc Department nf rh n beUveen die two methods might be clearly brought our. *he 
would bo necessary in tho B?J erurae nfc °f India supplied ub with amendments which 
average syttem without iiior • * and ll8 . 6C bedule, if it were decided to adopt weighted 
Department also supplied ' asin £ or diminishing the degree of protection given. The 
certain classes of steel won ih ™ eDd menta i embodying a modification of this system by which 
additional duties pnrl n,n 0eC0me subject to (a) uniform basic duties and (b) uniform 
the additional duties rw n y* 0 J ernor ;^ e ne ra l in Council would be empowered to modify 
This modification of tho -wf )aplc duties) whether by way of increase or of reduction, 
it Is open, viz. that it n n .-T ei ® bted a veragc system removes one of the objections to which 
protection could be h VU J® .?° means by which without legislation the amount of 
excessive. c uced 11 a substantial increase in prices had rendered it altogether 

0n eto.t-i of !' ie a dvantages i. e., (a) differential duties with a lower rat ' 

(b) weighted averat?.> f 1U acture aQ d a higher rate on steel nr>t of British manufacture and 
affected into a basic^fin!? °I )encd by the division of the duty on such olass of steel 
hist cf these alternatives ,1!? additional duty. A majority of ub are of opinion that the 
be adopted. In urriviro. •>< ?r- 1S tbe , 6clltme adopted in the Bill is preferable and should 
unbodied in the preambl-- t •' n B t oonclu8ion we have attached great weight to the principle 
•9 well-being of the com C tbat a scheme of protection must- have due gard^o 

naonity. We are satisfied that the economic interest of India 
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will be better served by the system of differential rates of duty on British and non-British 
steel than by a system which subjects all steel to uniform rates of duty based on weighted 
average prices of imported steel. A weighted average system of duties must be unsuitable 
because change in the relative level of prices of British and continental steel would lead 
to change in proportions in which steel made in India is sold in competition with steel 
from either source. A more serious objection is that the price both of standard stce. and 

of fabricated steel would be raised unnecessarily, owing to the higher duty on British steel. 
As a result the cost of inportant public works involving the use of large quantities ot 
steel would be increased. Tbe manufacture of machinery in India would be rendered 
more difficult and industrial development oi the country would be retarded. It has been 
urged that the weighted average system at any rate diminishes the burden imposed on 
users of steel. We do not consider that that claim is well founded. Of the classes ot 
steel to which tbe Bill applits differential rates of duty, the most important is steel bars 
and in this case tbe difference between the duty~un continental bars proposed in the bill 
and the duty required under weighted average system is no more than Re. 2 a ton, lo 

that extent, price of steel bars would be higher under the differential system in j 1 Cl * 

and in any other area where Indian steel can compete effectively with imported steel, but 
in areas which are nearer to other great ports of India than they are to Jamshedpur and 
where consequently Indian steel is at a disadvantage, it is possible for importers to raise 
the price oi continental steel bars to a point a little below tbe price at which British steel 
bars could be imported under the weighted average system. This point is higher by 
Bs. 9 a ton than it is under the differential system. We believe that if the differential 
system is adopted the consumer of non-standard steel in any area in which Indian steel 
cannot effectively compete will not in fact pay a higher price than he would under ihc 
weighted average system but a lower one owing to the reduction on the British steel. 

“ We considered but were unable to accept a suggestion for securing the welfare oi 
iabour for the limitation of dividends and for preventing industrial concerns which enjoy 
the benefit of protection from passing out of Indian into foreign hands. e 1 v 
difficulties in the way of incorporating provisions of this'kind in the Bill are insuperable, 

“ Having approved by a majority the principle of differentiation in certain classes 0 . 
steel between steel of British manufacture and steel not of British manufacture, we 
proceeded to a consideration of the details of the Bill, 

«* Clause 2 : We considered a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for 
the consequences which might follow a substantial decrease in the price of ' l itis' bue 
and we have amended Clause 2(1) of the Bill in order to provide for this contingency. 
It ia proposed by the amendment to insert in aection 3 of the Indian Tariff Act lfe.ll a 
new sub-section empowering the Governor-General in Council to increase but not to reduce 
?he duty chargeable on articles of British manufacture if changes in prices arc likely to 
render ineffective the protection given to the Indian steel industry. 

«i Clause 3 : We have made an amendment in this clause omitting words, as, accord¬ 
ing to the clause, before tbe amendment, it would be impossible for the Governor-General 
in Council without legislation to order a general enquiry into the condition ot steel 
industry before the let of April 1933. We think this restriction is undesirable Bince 
circumstances might be such a3 to render an enquiry imperative at an earlier date. 

t< j n the schedule we have made an amendment in item G2 in Part IV in Schedule 11 
to the Indian Tariff Act 1924 as amended by the Bill. Under this item as it stood, certain 
kinds of steel bars which the Tariff Board considered should be subject only to a f cvcn 
dntj“ becam.; subject to a protective duty. The effect of the amendment made is to 
"exclude such bars from the scope of protective duty. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

Minutes of dissent signed to tbe report of the Select Committee on the Steel Protec¬ 
tion Bill are two. The one is signed by Mr. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Rai, M r .Shunmu - 
Chettiand Mr. Amarnath Dutc, while the other is signed by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mi. 
M. N. JoBhl and Mr. M. K. Acbarya. The former minute says 

a \v'e regret we have not been able to agree with the scheme of protection as embodied 
in the Im g »ppToved b, our colleague., though certuin amendments have been umd. to 
the Bill as originally introduced by the Government, yet the general 
same. The main echemc „t the Bill ie to differentiate between steel 

non-British origin. The scheme has been criticised as a scheme of unpei ._ l - . 

but y ie were aseured that this is not really imperial preference b t r ed to 

upon difforeDcee in the quality of Bteei imported, JEven though wo mg* b P* v P 
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accept the assurance that imperial preference is not sought to be introduced through this 
Bill, yet the fact remains that the difference in duty which is sought to be imposed ia 
not based merely on the quality of goods but on the basis of the country of origin, We 
think it very undesirable to accept any scheme of protective duties based upon the 
country of origin of commodities imported. The acceptance of such a principle in ary 
form is not merely unsound but it may lead to complications in future. 

“ Though a greater proportion of continental steel that is imported into India does 
not conform to British standard specifications, it has not been denied that standard steel 
i8 manufactured in the continent also. By imposing a higher duty on all continental 
steel, irrespective of the fact whether it is standard steel or not, continental manufacture 
of standard steel is placed at a disadvantage in the Indian market as compared with the 
position of British manufacture. Such a discrimination, in our opiniom cannot bo 
justified unless India ia prepared deliberately to adopt a policy of British preference. 

“ Though we are assured that all steel manufactured in the United Kingdom conforms 
to British standard specification, yet it is not uniikely that the British manufacturer 
taking advantage of the assured protection given to him in the Indian market for a 
period of seven years may lower the standard of British steel imported into this country. 
This result can be brought about either by deliberately lowering the standard or by a 
greater use of semi-finished continental steel. Our apprehensions in this respect are 
confirmed by the remark of the Tariff Board in paragraph 104 of the report, in which they 
observed, 4 the present priceB of imported British steel on which our proposals are based 
reflects, to a very large extent, economies rendered possible by the use of semi-fin!:hed 
continental material.’ in any case there is a likelihood that rejections of British manu- 
facture may be sent to India in larger quantities. 

t! I'bese are some of our main objections against the sche re proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment and for these reasons, we regret we cannot agree to that scheme. After carefully 
considering the various alternative schemes suggested by the Tariff Board, we have to 
come to the conclusion that a uniform duty based on weighted average system with a 
basic duty which will not be altered for seven years would be the beat in the circum¬ 
stances. Under the scheme that we propose, there would be a basic duty calculated upon 
ine present selling price of British standard Steel together with an additional duty to 
protect Indian steel against continental 6teel which sells at a lower price. If prices of 
. t,8b or continental steel increases or decreases, the Governor-General in Council is 
given power to decrease or increase additional duty as the case may be. This modified 
pcaeme that wo propose will meet the main objections urged against the average weighted 
P ro POsed by the Tariff Board. Our scheme differs from that suggested by the 
arm Board in that wo have proposed the levy of a basic and an additional duty in the 
t 1,ac * °* one uniform duly suggested by them and the additional duty that we proposed 
>»ou!d be levied upon all steel irrespective of the country of origin. By fixing a basic 
duty for a period of seven years, the steel industry is assured a minimum protection 
during this period and this would achieve the object of attracting fresh capital into the 
^.r” ldUSt i ry : Power 5° alter additional duty which we proper to vest in Ilia Gover- 
protectJou ™ Council wil1 be an effective safeguard against any excessive or ineffective 

stpel win C0DB( : 1 ° D6 of the fact that under our scheme, the price of British standard 
ThmioVi fi,;„ ° a , 1lt 0 b, 2 ber than the corresponding price under the Government Bill, 
wo mn V V 1P nia -!, b * C0D6il,e red to bo a defect inherent in* the scheme that we. propose, 
1 ^ ,1 , a, ldiGonal steel burden on the user of British steel is counter- 

suggested by the V Wer ~ P i ice of continental steel. None of the alternative schemes 

, at . v ; b4 ^ tue r ° oc me nest 

diaft of the Bill embodying the scheme suggested by us, 

Mr. Mehta’s Dissenting Minute. 


uehm . , w - , Tari ® Board can be said to be entirely flawless and, in our opiniou, the 

. a ba 7 e proposed 6eems to be the best und< r the circumstances. Wo append 


the ir 0ther - Writ, ' n by Mr * Jamnadas Mehta is opposed to imperial preference as 
Deonle will f 0n of dissffnt ient8, but they point out that the overwhelming majority of 
of i„„ t \,. us ® to countenance imperial preference in any shape or form not because 
ffuSSSS 1 ? t 0 J m * ,h0 B'Hteh people but 

at Vi - i* ex P° r *ence of nearly two centuries t 
, at the bottom of all n 


of 

on the 

a 'year SVc lmolerab, ‘ 


because of deep-seated conviction based 
hat. British imperialists and capitalists 
the full tr-sults of the Board’s proposals of 


consumer of 


trouble, 

in the nature of speculations materialise, they will 
four years the least protection when it requires most, 
and wholly unnecessary burden of forty laltho Of 
certain continental products in Burma, Eastern Bengal, 
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Assam, Madras Presidency. Central Provinces, etc without conterinij! 

e s Sissra 

pr V orec r ein8th? industry without unduly taring g. ^ttSsri 

different statistics, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that tbe present sy 

duties and bounties is the best. RVRtpm of duties and 

Mr. Joshi agrees with this minute »> <" “ '* *"that uniform 
bounties combined, while Mr. Acharya agieed in ent «y. on i t u p hielier scale 

bounties should represent the difference between a fail■Beilin ^ fc \.J overable ° from pr0 . 

of foreign prices. The bounty should be be re{er red to 

tective duties Finally, Mr. Jamnadas recommends, that the BUI enoum De 

the Select Committee for the adoption of the above proposals. 

The Tariff Board’s Recommendations. 

The Board recommended that Protection granted to the Indian steel 1 y 

to be continued in a modified form for seven years J lU 

the Board which conducted a statutory c *J q differential duties and abolition of the 
embodied proposals for the impost industry in India had substantially 

Bystem of bounties. Pr °‘ ectl °“ B lVe t0 t ^ 5 ighed st J d at the end of seven yea.s 
improved its position and tb ® out f„ f ° nilfr , tl)1 . e < 6 expected to be reduced especially 
would be 600,000 tons whi to!the la Jamshedpur works, 

after the recent and contemplated substantially and unless protection was 

- — se^ss ".ri® 

have obtained from Indian revenues abou P BUg gest the adoption 

as being less effective in preventing unfair to discourage tbe British 

of uniform duties because under #cllrly undesir’a- 
efandard of steel which is more Contfagtol wou ld be fairly 

ble. It is regarded as probable that the pr^s ofBritish steeljn ^ f(WtorB lik £ 

co^blne^and^unfo^dumping^i^^ hy ^ .^^ e ^ at ^ ba a^ C da ty e oiTafl^8teel > hnported from 

^ —* orisi °- 

TtC ln”he r c d ur«t ^ W P»r tun pies bounties to Es. 18 bnsic duty and no 

^‘Ftopiricsirom Es. 14 plus bounties to Es. 6 minimum tasic duty and no additional 

'’“^Structural sections Iron. Es. SO per ton to Es. 19 tasic ami 11 additional. 

Buis Item Ks. 40 per ton lo Its 20 basic and il (1 „ ly whne the duty 

„ p°ts a T?atd tB fro r rP.s%0 per .« Es. 20 basic and 16 additional and black sheets 

,ro ^re g °.?r« 

duty a basic duty of i7 per cent., an . should^bc able to meet the British com- 

of seven years the Board believed the industry shoniao^ Jf fchf ConMuenta i 

petition without the assistance of any pi z v { protec tion might still be required, 

prices remain at their preaent level some «««» ° for l gC ven years when there must 

The proposed basic duties should be in o . m j g ht be reduced or raised by tbe 

be another statutory enqc ry but addiliona . duties ^ of prot ection if the 

Government without reference to the f g ‘ Tbe S pr0 p 0B ed dutiee though they involve 

prices of non-British steel peUfy^ the change, m prop ^ iun to reduce the 

a distinct reduction in the exist mg d ^ neriod since the war. At the same time tbe 

prices of steel to a level lower than any pen«I Binc^tne ^ ou , y i£ the 

oX P mcn* Sangc wpu^a the whote ol their requirements ol rails in India so far 
as they can be produced in India, 
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While giving this warning the Board is constrained to warmly refute the allegations 
of the Tata Company that the Indian railways avoided the purchase of Indian material 
because these allegations were not substantiated by evidence. The Board has satisfied 
itself that differential duties are not impracticable from the administrative point of view 
and these arc recommended as leading to an equitable distribution of burden over the 
different classes of consumers and based on purely economic grounds without regard to 
political considerations. 

The Board after enquiring into the condition of the tin-plate industry similarly 
recommends for seven years a reduced protective duty from Bs. 85 to Rs. 48 per ton and 
it has ruled out the suggested discrimination of duty in favour of Wales since it is with 
the Welsh tin-plate that the Indian product has mainly to compete. 

The Board’s recommendations are all unanimous and the report is signed by Hr, 
Ginwala and Messrs. Matthai and A. E. Mathias, members. 


Govt. Action on the Board's Recommendations. 

On or about the 17th January the Government of India published a Bill providing 
for continuance of protection to the steel industry in British India and formally repealing 
the 1024 Act. This Bill gives effect to the main recommendations of the Tariff Board 
recently published after a statutory enquiry. The protection is by means of increased 
duties on imports and not by grant of bounties on production and it will have effect 
for seven years from the 1st April, 1927, to the 3let March, 1934. It is made clear, how¬ 
ever, in the preamble and in clause 2 of the Bill that the limitation to seven years 
13 applicable only to the rates of duty and not to policy of discriminating protection 
itself. The Bill provides for a statutory enquiry in 1923-24 in order to ascertain what 
amount of protection may still be necessary and the manner in which it would he conferred. 
r ~ Following the Board's recommendations the Bill provides for the imposition of 
differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles, with a basic duty in case of 
articles of British manufacture and an additional duty in case of those of non-British 
0”^- ~“ e Bill also gives effect to two recommendations of the Board made in earlier 

ivpor 8. Both are closely connected with continuance of protection to the steel industry, 
to r vi 18 f. em0va ^ the duty on unwroughfc zinc. The main object of this change is 
co . 8 *’ °f manufacturing galvanized sheet and consequently the amount of 
, pn f° n , r ®$ n * reB * The second proposal is redaction of duty on block tin from 15 
T p -i.r va 'orem to Rs. 250 per ton, which has already been approved of by the Indian 
tgis a me by resolutions passed in February, 1926. Both these changes, namely, 
. movai or duty on unwrought zinc and redaction of duty on block tin, will not be 
6 ub 3 ent to the seven years’ limit. 

The existing protective duties on wire and wire nails are continued, but the Govern 
r.rr!r,^ n i nn r° Uncei1 '^eir intention of bringing before the Legislature in the Simla session 
proposals for a continuance or modification of these duties. 


Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

LWWv, Xfc « ay ’. , tho 8TH FEBRUARY, soon after the House re-assem- 
, 0 resident announced that he had received an adjournment 
tho/p 1 l ° n Srinivasa Iyengar raising the questiou of putting of! 

the Currency Bill till after the Railway Budget had been disposed of and 
. " enera budget had been presented. The President said that the deci- 
oion nas aii nounced only the day before and it was prima iacio in order, but 
he would like to hear objections. 

, tt 9 f* omo .Member submitted that the chair should watch very jealously 
f e the business of the House should be allowed to be disturbed very 
if Government had a right to determine its own business and 

wifh fb tj 0 * 5 *°^ ow the wishes of the House, it would prejudice its own case 
W™it tt0U i 8 ®* submitted that the matter was not urgent and was 
a- y p lu 68 as ft would be anticipating the debate on the Bill, 
strongest urusaottair idas said that the motion of adjournment had the 
tan co* 9 r, e ? r ma( ^° oufc and was a matter of urgent public impor- 
this month an!rt^J aS - tlie Railway Budget was coming in the third week of 

- e ratio would make a difference of a ororo in expenditure. 
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The President said that the chair was unwilling to accept an adjourn¬ 
ment motion until a clear case had been made out. It did not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that the matter was not of urgent impor¬ 
tance as he thought its importance and urgency had boon admitted by the 
Government in considering this question at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee. He accordingly held the motion in order (applause from oppo¬ 
sition benches ) and fixed 4 p. m. for its discussion. 

Amalgamation of Oriya Tracts. 

Mr. Nilakanta DAS then moved for the taking of immediato steps for 
putting or publishing schemes of putting all Oriya-speaking tracts undor 
one local administration. 

Pandit Nilakantadas said that an amalgamated one administration would 
be conducive to the interests of the people. He gave a short history of 
the agitation to bring the Oriya-speaking people under one administration 
and also how Orissa came to be attached first to Bengal and thon to Bihar. 
He recalled that under the Hindu Raj and also the Moghul Rule, the Oriyas* 
identity was recognised, but it was under tho British Rule that their 
Zamindars were sold away for paltry sums to the people in Calcutta who 
were absentee landlords. If Assam with practically the same population 
and without a High Court and without a University could be constituted 
into a Province, why not the Oriyas have an exclusive province ? However, 
as long as the Oriyas were not brought under one administration, he would 
keep an open mind on the question of the province they should be part of. 
He would prefer to bo part of Bengal rather than wash the fields of Bihar. 
But even if Government in the last resort asked them to agree to all the 
Oriyas being put under Bihar, they would accept it, but with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for the Oriyas. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted the issue to be clear and moved an 
amendment urging the amalgamation of the Oriyas with the present Orissa 
division of the Province oi Bihar and Orissa and quoted from Messrs. 
Phillip Duff s report in support of his proposal. Orissa was backward and 
suffered from chronic starvation and would do well to remain with Bihar, 
but if the Oriyas wanted to go out of Bihar, the Biharis would bid them 
regretful but cordial farewell. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s amendment urging tho redistribution of the pro¬ 
vinces on a linguistic basis was ruled out by the President as materially 
"widening the scope of the original . resolution. Mr. Ranga Aiyar quoted 
Mr. Lionel Cuitis, tho fore-runner of the Montford Reforms, that the aim 
.should be tho constitution of small provinces and all conditions laid down 
by Mr, Curtis wore fulfilled by the Oriyas. Thoy would not have a federal 
India on which Sir Frederick Whyte wrote at the request of the Government 
of India without a redistribution on linguistic basis. 

In winding up the debate, Sir Alexander Muddiman said : If it was 
intended to group Oriya-speaking tracts into a separate province, then it 
required far greater enquiry and closer scrutiny than had been so far made. 
He was in great sympathy with Oriya-speaking tracts maintaining their own 
traditions and civilisation. With regard to the suggestion that Qanjain 
District should be transferred from Madras Province to Bihar and Orissa, 
this involved referring the matter to the Bihar Council not as to the desir¬ 
ability of the transfer, because it was to bo decided by the Government of 
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Indio, but of the financial and administrative aspects of the question. He 
admitted that tho present arrangements were not altogether satisfactory. 
Personally, he thought that if after financial investigation, it was found that 
the tracts could bo conveniently transferred to Bihar and Orissa, he would 
transfer them. Concluding, he said that the efficiency and convenience of 
administration would be the determining factor and if it was found that these 
two factors did not come in the way, the matter would be sympathetically 
considered. He, therefore, asked the mover to withdraw the resolution 
which along with the amendment was withdrawn. 

Administration of Santhal Porganas. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha then moved withdrawal of Santhal Perganas 
District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of Section 
71 of tho Government of India Act of 1919 and tho amendment of 
the t.chedulo Districts Acts of 1874 so as to omit from it Santhal Parganas 
occurring in part 3 under tho hoad “ Scheduled Districts, Bengal, of the first 
schedule of the Act.” 

. fn'^rv R ? mnar °y a n Singh moved an amendment suggesting the exclusion 
0 the Districts of Sambalpur and Santhal Parganas from the operation of 
action 52-A and 71 of tho Government of India Act. He drew attention 
0 the fact that either the Governor-General or the Governor of the province 
^acl very little or knew very little of what was going on in these Districts, 
-i' was the Collector who was really a ruler and gave examples of w T hat the 
^pea vei called petty tyrannies of local administration. 

tt • 1 • ^ as suggested an amendment to the above amendment urging 
e inclusion of the District of Angul and withdrawal of Section 71 of the 

* n( ^ a Act. Messrs. Nilkantadas, Gaya Prasd Singh and 
^ cswar Sinha spoke in turn up till four o’clock in support of the motion. 


The Adiournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Mr ^t 1 *' ^ r * D * vasa IYENGAR moved his adjournment motion at 4 p. m. 
. y° n g & ‘ found no reason why the Finance Membor did not keep 
bv fl 1S promi8e * Ras ^ August the Government wanted to take the country 
cnrrm? 1180 and rush the Bill, but when the Assembly postponed it more 
Bill exp01 '^ 9 . ^ aD Sir Basil imagined sprang up. Sir Basil dropped the 
deterrninim^'fn ^ot. ratio would affect the expenditure in 

forward Ai f. s uPPl 6 montry estimates, the Government must come 
seamed JT u* “ l0 Currency jjiji a t oncQ> The main purpose of the delay 
ratio it i forco ^6 Assombly to accept the Finance Mombers 

the rn S> however, submitted that the ratio should be determined in 
should rTt b } lntero ? ts of country and that Budget considerations 


of supported tho motion. Ho accused the Government 

had told^l fc ^e promise of August last. The Finance Member 

tho Riii . eta , at the members would have an opportunity of discussing 

Sirp a Mr>f l nd CODl uianner and on its merits. 

Mr j/ 1 ^I a <3k©tl.:— -Will the Ilou’blo Member actually quote ' me " ? 
and uraotir al 8 j ld ^is proposition was put forward by Mr. Rai; aebariar 
into his ear th ** 0 . 1Bed the Finance Member. A small bird whispered 

and place th« a ^ kasil wanted to follow' the policy of divide and rule 

members on the horn* of a dilemma by seetting up the 
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provinces favourably treated in respect of the remission of contribution 
against provinces not so treated. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was pleased that the motion passed through 
narrow meshes and was allowed by the chair as ho was thereby enabled to 
dispel the prejudice. The Government were entitled to bring, in the 
interest of India, the exact bearing of the ratio on the budget figures. The 
policy of remission of provincial contributions was laid down by the House 
and whatever tho Government would do in this matter, it would not be 
influenced by what tho House did to-dayi He heard the charge of trickory 
and he asked what all this excitement meant, whether it foretold that the 
House was being locked into expressing a final decision in blissful ignorance 
of some important consequences that the advocates of is. 4d. were so dospar- 
atoiy afraid of discussing tho ratio in the light of relevant facts and figures. 
(Official cheers). He admitted tho need for early discussion but there would 
bo no serious damage done in the interval to the country by justifying tlie 
adjournment motion. It was not challenged that the adoption of Is. 4d. 
would have disastrous consequences on the budget. (Voice : No. no). 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS said : Ever since the 25th ultimo 
when the House camo to know that the Finance Member wanted to take 
advantage of something in the budget, the. House did not want that tho 
artificial support to that ratio should be made available to tho hiuance 
Member. (Sir Basil Blackett and Official Members : Why f ) 

Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas: “ Because the ratio is not to bo for 
one budget but for 50 budgets. (Applause). Are you prepared to guarantee 
that under Is. 6d. there will be no more deficits after you leave India or 
aro you anxious to balance the budget in your period of office irrespective of 
the deluge that may follow when you have left 1 What the country wants 
is a correct ratio. (Applause). I say the Finance Member having wasted 
16 r illion of gold resources of India, ho (Finance Member) is afraid of coming 
before the Assembly without an extra present, however, short and tem¬ 
porary it my be.” Was it not a fact that never in the history of the Indian 
legislature bad any other bill been allowed to intervene till the House had 
discussed and disposed of the Finance Bill? By putting tho bid on tho /th 
March the Government was stampeding the Assembly. 

The Finance Member : “ No, Sir, ** 

Sir Purshothamdas : What is the good of saying “ No, ”. That is 
what you are doing. Sir Purshothamdas further asked whether a commer¬ 
cial budget like railways could be treated properly when the ratio would 
make a difference of a crore and a half in the railway revenue and capital 

expenditure. 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA said that tho Government was blowing hot 
md cold iD the same breath. In August last Sir Basil wanted the Bill to 
be considered “ now and here ”, To-day be said, there is no harm in 
considering the Bill after a moDtb. ” This was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Assembly. If you regard tho Bill as a matter of permanent import¬ 
ance, then you should allow us to discuss it now. 

Sir Basil BlackettHear. hear. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : You say “ hear, hear,'’ but all the same you 
are deaf. (Laughter.) You want us to settle the ratio question in the 
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light of the figures of a single budget. This is an unnatural method of 
deciding the ratio problem. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, replying, said he was thoroughly unconvinced 
by the arguments of the Finance Member. The plea of budget figures 
was unreal for, irrespective of the budget, the Government had accepted 
Is. 6d. and once the Government pronounced its decision it never changed 
it even if it knew it was wrong. (Laughter). The Homo Member’s state* 
moot promising consideration was ambiguous. 

The Homo Member : If the Hon’blo Member suggests that when I made 
that statement I had made up my mind, he is saying what is not true. 

Mr. Srinivas Iyonger accepted tho contradiction. He challenged the 
Government’s right to determine tho course of business altogether indepen* 
dently of tho wishes of the House. 

Sir Basil Blackett wa 9 glad to hear on tho authority of the Congress 
President that his Party would vote on the ratio on its merits and that tho 
press announcements that tho Party had alroady decided to vote for Is. 4d. 
on political grounds was untrue. The Finance Member admitted that tho 
House must vote on tho permanent ratio, but its effect on the budget could 
not be slurred over and a clear idea of its effect on the next budget and 
succeeding budgets could not bo had till the budget was prosonted. 

At 5-30 division was called and the motion was carried by 52 against 
45 votes amidst loud cheers from non-official bonches. Tho House then 
adjourned. 

Next-day, the 9TH FEBRUARY, tho Assembly dovotod its sitting to vote 
"r supplementary demands for grants. References were made during the 
discussion to tho difficulty caused by the ratio controversy and there was 
an interesting debate on a token cut raising the question of aviation. 


Demands for Excess Grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett first moved the demand for the excess grant of over 
a * *4 lakhs under Posts and Telegraphs for the year 1924-25. He did 
not think it desirable to go into technical details and explain to tho House 
0 icason for bringing forward this demand. The position was fully 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee. 

obir™^ 0 * a 8 ^ 0rfc discussion demands for excess grants for 1924*1525 
Indio A°u r ° V i eime un d° r the heads Posts and Telegraphs, Survey of 
cj. 1 ’ p lc a oology, Education, Civil Veterinary Services, Census, Joint 
afn-Aod Superannuation Allowances and Pension Refunds wero all 

Knf Cougress members cried “No” on all those demands, 

but did not press their opposition to a division. 

ne 110U8e tb0 a proceeded to vote supplementary demands for grants. 


Aviation Expenditure. 

d« ^ht supplementary grants were voted. When a supplementary 

iQo? nC 01 1vl ^ ^6.000, i n respect of aviation for the year ending Slst March 
. . Wa . s I JU t> Pandit II. N. Kuozru moved its reduction by Rs. 100 to elicit 
aviVin, . ° rn ?. ation f rom the Government. Firstly, ho asked whether civil 
Coven * T f dlft was to developed through private enterprise or by tho 

telearV ba* ° a8 j? 8 ^eing done in tho case of railways, telephones and 
the atri-fifim 6 eC0D dly, whether tho Government proposed to put a clause in 
which they would come to with a private company which 
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would carry on civil aviation that after a certain period it would be taken 
over by the Government; and thirdly, whether the Government would accept 
the principle of giving employment to Indians in air service. These matters 
were not clear in the memorandum which was supplied to him. He was 
anxious to see that this demand which involved' a question of policy should 
be thoroughly discussed by the Assembly. He, therefore, suggested that 
this demand should be brought up along with the budget. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as a member of the Standing Finance 
Committee that recommended the matter being put beforo the Assembly 
urged the postponement of the debate on this demand, firstly, bocause the 
issues involved were very serious, and secondly, eome members were not 
in possession of the memorandum and they must weigh all facts fully bocause 
expenditure would in future very likely go up to Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Mr. Chetti asked whether discussion could be conducted without the 
House being supplied with a memorandum. 

The President said this was not a point of order. The romcdy lay in 
the members’ hands by postponing discussion. 

Sir B. N. Mitra assured he had not the slightest objection to adjourn¬ 
ment and could, if the House wished, reply to the points laised by Pb. 
Kunzru. The discussion was, thereupon, adjourned unanimously and the 
House agreed to all the remaining demands for grants. Only in respect of 
stationary, Mr. Jamnadas wanted to criticiso tte Calcutta Printing branch 
for not supplying books but the President ruled it out of order. The House 
then adjourned. 

Administration of Santhal Porganas. 

On the 10TH FEBRUARY, the House reassembling, discussion was 
resumed on Kumar Ganganand Sinha’s resolution urging the withdrawal of 
Sai'tba] Parganas Districts in Bihar and Orissa from the operation of sec- 
tioits 52(a) and 71 of the Government of India Act 1919. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said that under section 52(a) sub-section 2 of 
the Government of India Act, powers of the Legislature were limited with 
regard to putting into effect any law. He wanted a ruling from the Chair 
whether the Assembly could disoiss the amendment of Mr. B. Dass which 
wanted exclusion from the operation of Section 52 of the Act and not 71 
thereof. 

The President ruled that the Assembly could discuss the amendment 
which was perfectly in order. 

The Home Membor referred to Santhal Parganas and paid a handsome 
tribute to the services of Augustus Cleveland who at the ago of 29 turned 
the dangerous border into a district with peace and prosperity as was 
described on his memorial. Cleveland was one who, without bloodshed or 
terror of authority, employed only means of conciliation and conquered the 
entire population of Santhal Pargauas and brought them to appreciate the 
art.s of civilised life. After the death of Cleveland, the administration 
there was conducted much on the lines laid down by him. What struck ono 
moat was how greatly the administration in this part depended on particular 
officers stationed there. 

I he Home Member, continuing, said that the Santhals have very strong 
in igecou,; ..ystem of village organisation and headmen were still powerful, 
iiigh middle class Hindus were only IB per cent of the population, the rest 


c i 
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him 1 *tw S? H i D w : ^ hil0 1 San “ 0 q«5te happy, it seemed to 
him that this resolution has been brought up in the interest of emigrants 

vho would or could not get lands in these Parganas as they did in other 
dmimstered districts. Sir Alexander Muddiman added that the fact 
historically proved that whenever it was attempted to introduce 
inary law, there was unrest among Santhals. It was so in 1855 and in 

of H.Jpo fc „ her ° 7 °fl d H e , u ! iresfc again to-morrow if they affected the landlord 
lie Parganas to tho^detriment of original inhabitants. 

.. . „ Mr - Snnivfa Iyongar. supporting the motion, expressed his surprise 
that even alter three quarters of a century of British rule the people wero 

' Aroa<1 “n simplicity. If it was a backward tract, then it was 

sf* 

t : ^r^Ttii-e “tuS 

be writ large on the forehead oi the existing system by Crial parity 

law ail^d aS 8 w? rtiD i the i m ° ti0D ’ explained the defects in criminal 

what ham the™'woul^bf-f COntributed * the good the people aud 
in the rest nf m l wero changed on the lines of the law 

officers If tho \ i , ' U 0 J 1 T ba v bcon Said °* the a( l ministration by good 
instance, Sir Alexander \?i? dla ha ? been governed b y good officers like, for 
there would perha ^^^ 130 * 11 Wh ° WaJ l a V0ry g0od man ( ,oud lau S b tcr), 
^ veoph oi BeuZ h^L° Q6n ”° ^ f ° r the Ass0mbl y and Councils, 
‘would not in the loGQf • bt0n 30 ? luob accustomed to terrorism that they 
ia their adminfetoatfon. mmd fcerrori3m for Santhalese if there was introduced 

perm^nen 1 ll ? sb . ott f . mda8 Thnkurdas said the days of securing peaceful, 

i 0f British ruIe W0re P ast a " d the ideal of officers 

contended cdtbL ° U |1 H * towan ! 8 raakil,g self - re 0 P 00 tcd and 

of the "Britiali n K t-orno Member s speoch was a confession of failure 

Sni hdta r„m H \' VOU,d ael! Aether tie policy of keeping 

•Wif ftJnSSL^ He^ tV M th °< S u Same P0li °\. that bci "« adopted 
not develoD rnal min« n ^ ^ bamnara y a n Smgh that he would rather 
for tUt ZZ T !i n d6 1 Pnve fche Santb alose of the chance oi progress 
•SLS2. WaS th0 Clear duty of thQ to vote for the re- 

personal' chce l' G d he rose to intervene. Ho said that 

knew the nennllTV the Parganas . wa9 on the official benches.. He for one 
last twelve veT.r« n Tin WeSt6rn d \f fcriofcs 0? Bengal Presidency during the 
for zamindan anrl\i ii 6a bard :' vo . rkil ig, sturdy race doing harvesting 
been able t.n i .^ndloi ds in Bengal districts but the Santhalese had never 
resolution it, nnr^ ^ themselves against these people. The mover of the 
the SanthjW™ w f * wa , nted re f° rra in administration not so much .for 
anguish in his miml ° F race of pleaders ; for, who did not discern the 

paucity of pleaders U * iaCe W ^ QU Sinha deplored tho 


• ' ’ <T — W • I 

defects in the law*' "tw? a: ^ bat 1 said was that it was bocaus 

the poople wore not obtaining justice. 


so of the 
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Mr. Donovan : What is tho good of having pleaders or engaging plea" 
ders when the average annual produce per head was nino maunds ? 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar: What is the good of the Anglo-Indian 

Nawab ? . 

Mr. Amarriath Dutt: Save him from the spleen being ruptured. 

Mr. Rangaswami : What good is justice to t he poor man ? 

Mr. Donovan : Only tho man who could engage a pleader could get 

justice as against a man who could not. 

Mr. Rangaswami : Hardly a compliment to yoU) gentlemen. 

Mr. Donovan : In my view there should be more special laws. 

Mr. Rangaswami : Martial Law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. Donovan : The people in Santhal Parganas are guileless innocents 
under the mercies of money-lenders. The only way you can help the 
Santhalese is by Co operative Credit Society movement. The mover will 
have an opportunity to show his practical sympathy for Santhalese on the 
7th March when the Currency Rill comes up. 

Dowan Cbamanlal said as he heard Mr. Donovan, he felt tempted to 
collect all handkerchiefs on Swarajist benches and run to wash tho tears 
flowing on his cheeks from the feeling for the Santhalese. (Laughter). A 
pleader could enter the Parganas even now to argue cases of value of over 
Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Donovan : How many of the Santhalese possess Rs. 1,000 ? 

Mr. Chamanlal: If they don’t, it is because of your damnable 
system of administration. As for the system of slavery which you 
complain exists there, what have you been doing all these years of paternal 
Government? Mr. Chamanlal next quoted a case where the Magistrate 
remarked that the son who inherited father’s proporty should also be 
puniehed for the offence committed by the father. 

Lala Lajpat Rai did not mind Mr. Donovan’s speech, but was surprised 
to hear arguments from a seasoned statesman like the Home Member. If 
the British system of administration could not bo extended to Santhals, then 
the British could clear out of the Parganas bag and baggage and leave those 
people to their own system of Government. 

The Lala asked why one policy was applied to Indians taking lands in 
Parganas while tracts were cleared for plantation and other purposes when the 
European wanted them, and the native of tho land was turned out ? (Hear, 
hear.) If the Homo Member believed in his arguments, why did ho not 
extend to the frontier Council Government? People of the frontier were 
also backward, brave, simple and dreaded money-lenders, but in this case 
it was imperial purpose that was to bo served. Indeed, the official benches, 
arguments appeared to him nonsensical. If the Santhalese had not the right 
of occupancy, then the remedy was change of law in Bengal but not keeping 
the Santhalese backward. The arguments used wore those that appealed to 
all despots. 

Mr. Joshi said that he was neither a lawyer nor a money-lender. 
Thereto,re-bis desire for tho Santhalese being given civilised form of Govern¬ 
ment was not i fluenced by any professional considerations. It was said 
that the Santhalese were kept under special regulations because the majority 
°* thorn were uneducated, that it was intended to keep them away from 
the clutches of money-lenders, that outsiders would dispossess them of their 

ai *d that they were addicted to the use of liquor. He asked whether 
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wi Go T® rnm3Tlt had fca k 0n an y st<? P 3 to remedy any of these state o! affairs. 
Why did not the Government educate them, bring special laws to eradicate 
uo drink evil or pass laws to save the people from money-lenders and stop 
encroachments on their land ? What was the good of using these arguments 
w en the object was suppression ? Under the present circumstances, it was 
only fair that the Santhaleae be given the ordinary form of Government. 

tt- ANEY pleaded for the inclusion of Sambalpur under civilised laws, 
lie could not find any justification for the exclusion of this district when 
aandla which stood on a par with Sambalpur was included in the C. P. 

Kumar Ganganand SINHA, replying to the debate, quoted from the 
Sp f, e< ], ° rBnd u Minister, Bihar and Orissa Government, who 

said that the peculiarity of tho position lay in that the law applied not to 
?? en . t0 land * _ Tho unanimous fooling in Bihar could be judged from 
the tact that the entire non-official element of the Bihar Council including 
the ministers solidly had voted for tho proposition he had advocated. 

ii 0 ™ 39 than divided and 50 to 40 votes passed the resolution as 
P? G , nc T d oy . Das for bringing about the withdrawal of special laws from 

0 a iNagpur Division, Districts of Angul, Sambalpur and Santal Parganas. 

Enquiry into Indian Banking. 

T j. Mr ’ S ' HAJI next moved for a commission consisting of a majority of 

institilHr^ 0 ^,;"^ Indi . au chairman to examine the position of Banking 
fW - 10081 facl ‘ lfclos and conditions in India and make recommendations for 
-.in \ 1, ? provomen . t; and expansion with particular reference to provision in 
of Ir? 0 ft PPr°pmto form of capital or finance necessary for the development 

Itli-r ? agricultiur9 in India * Mr. Haji, at the outset, explained 
IndUar.^ resolution was more or loss in identical terras with that passed bv the 
p; J? Indusfcnal and Commercial Congress in Christmas last at Calcutta. 

co,, a -7 ! f tOr0St 1 ricUho scop0 of th0 Commission to industrial and 
wa1 i J$l al s Phcres only. He was prepared to include co-operative bank as 
i, 1 . VVanfc of communication between capital and industries of tho countrv 
IndncfrM r° romar h ft bJc that it was drawn attention to at almost every 
tho S!,!! ?® nf « rono «; Resolutions moved by Sir B. N. Mitra in 1919 in 

Jir 1 . a ! ld Prof - Kal ° in 1923 in the Counoil of State were 

The n 1 .tL agIe0d t0 i lly tb ° Government, but no committee was appointed. 

had now SonT’ 1 °I 0 J7’ rai30d by th9 Exfcornal Ca P ifcal Committee which 
after ascertainf 7 f, ° aded . for an all ' India survey into the banking conditions 
opinions ha * lnS ? 6 ° pimo ? s °f the local Government and publicists. These 

Ze Z in.S bee " • r0C0,VOd and PUblish0d a f9W days ag0 > was the 
there w> f{ UtlIlg ai inq . ui f y : ^ further proof was needed for this enquiry, 
recommn !i f l ° r 0 por j.° hlilton Young Commission which had said that 
struck d f ?i! rogard,ng Bes0rve Bunk would be fruitful and the supor- 
bankinrr fv , 01 , ° '^heme lasting only if there was proper foundation laid for 

of onlJ ynughout lindia. But what was the position? India oould boast 

and TTnif^ i- , 3 ’ A WhiIe Al,stralia had 2,000, Canada 4,000, Jap ui 6,000 
exc u c ! R-' ,] sd°m 9,000 and tho United States 35,000. The number of 
H L *, )an ^. 8 . 111 a nd >a had increased during tho last ten years from 

handled a .; ing £ D0 . w w ’th 71 orores of rupees while joint stock companies 
toial bant P 0 Slt lu f ^i 11 y 62 crore8, More o v ©r, there was hardly any indus- 
the Gover W °y tb ! bo oam .°* indigenous bankers fead boen ignored by 

nment and tho indigenous banker was the one banking asset in this 

" 1 
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country, to quote tbe language of the External Capital Committee. Some 
scheme should be devised to co-ordinate the activities of indigenous bankers. 

Concluding, Mr. Haji reiterated the language of the resolution for a 
Commission consisting of an Indian majority with an Indian chairman in 
order that the out-look of the commission might be national, although the . 
Government could appoint experts from England or any other couutry to 
help them. 

Mr. V. K. A. IYENGAR, an official of the Finance department, who 
was the Joint Secretary to the Currency Commission, quoted from the opinion 
of an expert witness before the Committee, that a Central bank was the 
best means of establishing a money market and without it a money market 
could not be properly developed. This was his reply to those who wanted 
banking facilities to precede the Reserve Bank. The American crisis of 1908 
in this respect was an eye-opener. When he was gazing from the corridors 
of the train at the lovely fields of France, the President of the Commission, 
on being asked what he was thinking of, replied that if India would have 
what his Commission was giving them, their labours would be a better land 
to live in. The Reserve Bank Bill introduced recently was the fight of 
the Commission. This bank would get into touch with banking and co¬ 
ordinate policy in regard to control. The Government of India were also 
collecting statistics of various indigenous banks in India. The Imperial 
Bank had had to bo given inducement to continue banking facilities. It 
would like to know where it stood in relation to the Reserve Bank and the 
Indian tax-pay^r, The Government had already taken the best course in the 
interest of India by moving for the establishment of the Reserve Bank which 
would help to develop Indian banking facilities. The resolution of the 
mover was thus, to borrow Sir Purshothamdas’s phrase, suggesting a most 
unnatural course. 

Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA wanted not a packed commission like the 
Hilton Young Commission which had to be boycotted by Southern India— 
a commission which was concerned more with how Europe would be benefited. 
He wanted first of all that the Government should change its heart in the 
matter of appointing commissions because invariably these have been very 
unsatisfactory. Concluding Mr. Pandya bitterly complained against the 
Madras Government in giving reply to the request of the Indian Bank for 
being included among tbo list of approved banks for investment of funds by 
lodal bodies. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT admitted the importance of the subject of banking, 
but there was already tbe Agricultural Commission covering a portion of the 
"round of survey. It was impossible for the Government to create banking 
habit in the people but it was growing and if the habit could grow further 
then the Government could hope to some extent in improving banking 
facilities : but the Government of India during the last few years had not 
been idle in the matter. They had given an immense fillip by war loans to 
increase the habit of investment and after tho war there had been loans 
raised which wore subscribed by tbo people, all for productive purposes 
18 railways and irrigation. Moreover, the Government had increased 
the popularity of Postal Savings banks and cash certificates with the 
iCoalt that, there had been a quiet increase in banking habit among tho 
people, ihe reserve bank would complete the chain of connection between 
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local bankers and the apex bank. If anything could be done in the way 
of giving additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and in¬ 
creasing through them the habit of depositing, then vory considerable advance 
might bo made. 

On the question of banking education the proposal for an Indian 
institute of bankers which had been before the country for two years was 
very nearly an accomplished fact. The British Institute of Bankers had 
been giving advice and assistance in the matter. The Government were 
following the recommendation of the External Capital Committee in the 
matter of changes in the Negotiable Instruments Act. He agreed with the 
mover that there must be an enquiry but the question was whether it should 
be by experts or by a small export committee or by non-experts. It was 
too early at this moment to appoint an enquiry committee for the Agricul¬ 
tural Commission was already engaged in the investigation of facilities for 
agricultural banking and such like matters. It waa hoped that the Reserve 
Bank would, through Cooperative Banks, use its influence for advancing 
agriculturists. 

Sir Basil Blackett, concluding, defined the Government’s position by 
remarking that when the Reserve Bank had been brought into existence and 
the Linlithgow report was available, the Government would establish a 
searching enquiry into the banking facilities of India and the best means of 
improving them. Ho rather doubted whether the House would like to 
commit itself to tho demand for a Royal Commission at this particular 
moment. 

. Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS congratulated Mr. Iyengar on his 
maiden speech but remarked that if Sir Basil charged Mr. Pandya of adver¬ 
tising his Indian Bank, Mr. Iyengar had given a little publicity to what was 
pear to the heart of the Financo Member (Laughter). Mr. Iyengar had 
innocently misquoted the Governor’s strong evidence about the development 
P m °ney market. The reference was for creating a bill market for the 
Reserve Bank. He wished the Government had done something to bring 
India into line with other countries. The present banking facilities did not 
touch the fringe of the messes of India who were served by great banking 
communities of Marwaris of Rajputana, Shikaris of Sind and Chettics of 
•south India. Ho regretted Dr. Hyder’s wish to see these indigenous bankers 
diminish. Rather would the speaker advocate that indigenous banking be 
recognised oud healthy check provided over it by giving those banker? 
facilities so that they charged 7 per cent. The Finance Momber need not 
wait tor either the report of tho Linlithgow Commission or the Reservo Bank 
oefieme to initiate enquiry for this purpose. 

Further discussion was then adjourned aud the House rose. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY Sir Charles INNES formally moved the cou- 
sifieratiQu of the Steel Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He had 

‘Opt his promise of letting tho Select Committee discuss the wbob Bill ir> its 
broadest aspect. 

Commerce Member repeated the assurance on the floor of the 
- uoe which he bad given to Mr. Jinnah in the Select .Committee regarding 

tnentioned in Mr, Jintiah’s miuute attaohed to the report regarding 
wagons and heavy rails. 
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Mr. JamDadas MEHTA moved recommittal of the Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. He said that the majority report of the Select Committee was really 
a minority report, (Voice: Question) because the speaker was held up at 
the Railway Standing Finance Committee, The Select Committee had failed 
to take notice of the emphatic opinion of this house against imperial 
preference. It was true that there was imperial preference all round. Occu- 
pants of the benches opposite would not bo there but for this preference 
(laughter) and India was being used as a tool to enslave all countries of the 
world. This preference was without the consent of the legislature. They 
could not willingly be a party to this preference. The Tariff Board’s proposal, 
he maintained, was Dot a sound economic proposition nor did it give 
adequate protection to the industry. The recommendation, moreover, 
according to his reading of the report, was based on most speculative 
plans and would for the first four years be a precarious one. The Tata 
Company would not be a paying proposition. This policy of just keeping 
above water was against the policy of generous handling which would bring 
about internal competition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s third and conclusive objection was that the Tariff 
Board had gone outside its scope in suggesting duty on continental steel 
which two-thirds of India used and which Tatns did not at all compete with. 
Thus without the Tatas benefit!ing by a iupee users of continental steel would 
pay forty lakhs of extra cost merely to benefit British steel. The Bill was, 
therefore, suspicions enough to be sent back to the Select Committee. Ho 
advocated the adoption of a scheme of basic duty arid bounty which 
would equally be effective but cheaper and less burdensome. They 
would under his proposal save the consumer 40 lakhs of rupees by paying 
25 jakhs in respect of bounties. This principle of supplementary bounties 
was proposed deliberately by the Tariff Board themselves. Foreign import 
of steel was seven lakbs of tons a year, the Tata’s produce being five 
lakhs of tons a year. The Government would get 65 lakhs extra-revenue 
from imported steel out of which 24 lakhs bounties could be paid easily. 
On the other hand, merely to benefit British steel and raise additional 
revenue, the Government would impose 40 lakhs burden on the consumer 
and also pocket 65 lakhs return from the proposed duty. Why increase 
by 105 lakhs the Government revenue when production to the Tatas 
could be more cheaply given by the system of bounty. He read tele¬ 
grams and resolutions from some parts of tho country ar.d from inde¬ 
pendent sources contesting the Tariff Board's contention against the 
reliability of continental steel and affirming that exclusion of continental steel 
would adversely affect tho consumer and petty trade and particularly referred 
to the opinion of Mr, Dogrej that continental steel was reliable and cheaper. 

Mr. Shanroukham CHETTI acknowledged the help of the Commerce 
Member in supplying material facts and figures. He said the policy hitherto 
pursued bad been justified by results. No less than 200 lakhs had been 
paid in the form of bounty alone. Time had come to take a comprehensive 
review of the situation. He maintained that all the six alternatives dis¬ 
cussed by the Tariff Board assured adequate protection and the difference 
lay only in the incidence of burden proposed by various schemes. If tho 
Boar*Is scheme was not Imperial preference, why did the Board go out of 
p S way to rebut it. His knowledge of feeling expressed at tho Empire 
BaifiameDtary Conference in Australia convinced him that the fisoai policy 
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of neither Australia nor any other dominion was based on Empire. The 
difference between his scheme and the Governments was that while tea 
former would protect Indian stool against all foreign competitors, the latter 
gave protection also to British steel against continental steel. It was no 
use trying to tell the House that Imperial preference was not proposed 
as it had been deliberately provided that under no circumstances for the 
next seven years was duty on British steel to be greater than the duty 
imposed on continental steel. Supposing the position reversed and the coir 
tinental steel becamo costly, then this would leave no alternative to cover 
that development. This was definitely British preference policy. Mr. CUetti 
finally declared that though he had hold that the policy of weighted average 
proposed by the minority was the beat) Mr. Jamuadas Mehta had made 
out a splendid case for reconsideration by the Select Committee. Ha had 
no doubt that the steel industry would develop into a groat national asset. 

Mr. Arthur MOORE supported the motion for recommittal of the 
Bill to a Steel Committee. He regarded the Tatas as an insurance 
against war and must be protected. It was significant that in South 
Africa the Steel Bill was in charge of the Defence Minister. ihey 
wanted to protect but also wanted to know the cost of protection. lie 
was surprised that every time the Tariff Board reported it recommended a 
new scheme. In 1924 , they proposed a system of weighted average and in 
1925 a bounty scheme. The speaker favoured keeping on to the bounty 
scheme or going back to 1924 system of weighted average. He was surprised 
that the Tariff Board should have argued that considerations of public safety 
required the exclusion of soft steel. This was the business of engineers and 
customers and not of the Tariff Board or of the Government. Such argu¬ 
ments should not be used in a scientific examination of the subject. If the 
Tariff Board consisting of Indian personnel had recommended imperial 
preference, he would have welcomed it: but they were told that it was a 
question of cold economics. Had any consideration been paid to the 
growing stability of the mark and the franc and other continental currencies ? 
When the customs authority imposed duty on the basis of the country of 
origin, it was preference, not protection. (Hear; bear). “We cannot 
surreptitiously do this. I am convinced that India and Great Britain, 
at any rate India and Lancashire, can ultimately come to an agreement against 
unfair foreign competition. For tho sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
let us not interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to be 
mindful of the future and think of the issue before us to-day in that light.” 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA congratulated Sir Charles Innes in being able to 
capture the leader of the Independent Party in this matter. England also 
manufactured non-standard steel and yot that product, because it was British, 
was recommended for a lowor duty. On continental non-standard steel, 
the consumer was compelled to pay a larger price. Thus, even on economic 
grounds, the Bill was very unsatisfactory. Semi-finished continental articles 
had already to be used by Britishers and Sir Charles Innes, in a note 
supplied to the Select Committee, had admitted the danger and that relec¬ 
tions had found an outlet in preferential markets of the United Kingdom. 
By making India one of such markets, they would make Britishers dump. 

Sir Charloa INNES was applaudod by official benohes as ho rose to 
reply. He said that the issue really was whether the Bill should be sent back 
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to a Select Committee. Mr. Chetti’s minute was temperate, but that of 
Mr. Jamnadas’ exuberant. Tbo reason was that the latter was not present 
at tho Committee’s meeting. Both Mr. Cbetti and Mr. Birla were not 
enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas’s proposal. When Mr. Chetti s amendmept 
came before the House, they could discuss it on merits in the light of 
criterion laid down by the House that a scheme of protection should be 
consistent with the well-being of India. Touching Mr. Jamnadas s aigu 
ments, the Commerce Member admitted that the Board s scuome was specu 
lative; but it had to be so in view of the fact that it had to take a long 
seven years’ view of the situation so that fresh capital may bo attracted into 
the industry. The Tariff Board was a highly expert body and the estimates 

produced by its eight months’ enquiry were the best that could bo had and 
Mr, Jamnadas, even though he calls them speculative, bad used them. As 
for the precarious position of the Tatas, the Board had made a gi eater 
examination than Mr. Jamnadas. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles limes explained that when bounty was givon 
to the Tatas for two years, it was to save that company. It was given to 
only one company now. However, thoy. were trying to work out not for 
two years, but for seven years and therefore bounties would be an unknown 
liability while the source of income to pay for bounty would certainly go on 
drying up. Secondly, there would be definite discouragement to fresh 
capital coming into tho industry under the scheme of bounties. Then again 
Mr. Jamnadas proposed excessive protection of five rupees per ton while, 
under the Tariff Board’s scheme, the Tatas could vary their production 
according to the requirements of the market. 

Concluding, Sir Charles Innes put it to the House whether it was not 
impossible for fourteen to fifteen amateurs now to sit down and try to work 
out details of the bounty scheme. Thoy would have to refer the matter back 
to the Tariff Board who would raise numerous objections and if the Govern¬ 
ment proceeded with Mr. Jamnadas’s scheme it would have no export autho¬ 
rity behind it. Then again, the state of business was congested and thore 
would be confusion if they w ere found on the 31st March to bo without 
legislation to follow that already on the Statute Book. “ We have as the 
House is aware doiie our best to make effective the policy of protection of 
this industry. I would urge the House to be most careful to voting for a 
proposal which gravely imperils the future of the industry.” 

Further discussion was then adjourned till Wednesday tho 16th February. 

Indian Registration Act Amendment. 

Next-day, the 1BTH FEBRUARY, tho House met to transact nou» 
official business. After questions Mr. C. Duraiswami Iyengar moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act 1908 be referred 
to a Select Committee with instructions to report on or before the 1st 
March 1927. 

Mr. Dunnett pointed out certaiu legal and administrative difficulties 
which will arise if the principle of the Bill was accepted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved the circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion 
to which tho House agreed. 

Ind an Succession Act Amendment. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub next moved that the Indian Succession Act 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
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Bill is to provide whether certificate can bo applied for or granted in respect 
portion of a debt. It is intended to give effect to the Calcutta High Court’s 
view. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in moving for circulation of the Bill to elicit 
opinion, said this was not an urgent matter. There wore conflicting decisions 
which must be given further time for consideration by the public. 

Mr. Yaqub agreed to the circulation which was agreed by the House. 

Societies Registration Act. 

Mr. Kelkar moved for the second reading of the Bill amending the Socie¬ 
ties Registration Aot with a view to include political bodies and associations. 

Mr. Kelkar paid a compliment to the usefulness of the Act and instanced 
its narrow operation by pointing out that the Servants of India Society was 
refused registration not in one but in two provinces. If Mr. Gokhale had 
started a society of domestic servants and training for governesses, the society 
would have been admissible for registration, but because Gokhale wanted the 
society to train a future governor (laughter) it could not be registered. 

Dr. Gour, while agreeing with the object of the Bill, found some technical 
flaw caused by the ambiguity of the expression “ public utility ” and moved 
for a Select Committeo. 

The Home Member assured he was very anxious for dissemination of 
political education and desired to help the societies to do that. Tho 
object of the Bill, however, he thought, was to help missionary bodies 
like the Servants of India and others to have a corporate existence to hold 
property and have other advantages of incorporation. This, he thought, 
could be secured oven now under the Indian Companies Act 1913. Had this 
been tried 1 ho asked. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said they had not registered the Servants of 
India Socioty under the Companies Act, but it was registered under the 
Charitable Societies Act. The Homo Member agreed to the principle of the 
dill. Mr. Kelkar expressed his inability to dispel Dr. Gour’s dense ignoranoo. 
No. self-respecting political body would get itself registered under the Com¬ 
panies Act. 

ihe Home Member, replying, said that he was surprised that any slur 
should be held to attach to registration under the Companies Act. The 
European Association and the Religious Catholic Association of South India 
were, for instanoe, registered under tho Companies Act and they wero 
respectable bodies. Mr. Kelkar’s speech had only confirmed his view 
that instead of looking to the antiquated Societies Registration Act, 
the better alternative was to register under the Companies Act. He would 
not, however, oppose the Bill but if he was told by legal advisers that the 
provisions of tho Bill were unnecessary he would take up a different attitude 
in the revising chamber. 

Dr. Gour s motion for a Select Committee was defeated and the motion 
bn* second^ reading was agreed to. When clause 2 was put to vote, Mr. 
v -Hnivass Iyorjgar expressed his opinion that political associations and 
societies could not be registered under the Companies Aot, that they 
would prefer a compendious provision of the Societies Act to the elaborate 
^achiner* of the Companies Act. A limited company must have a share 
capital which these associations could not be expected to have. Moreover, 
here would be complication in their having to submit accounts aucl having 
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them supervised. Personally, the speaker was opposed to any political 
association being registered under the present system of Government but 
thoso who wanted to be registered should be permitted by law. 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill was then passed without amendment. This is tho 
first non-official Bill to be passed by the third Assembly and that without 
dissent. 

Land Acquisition Act Amendment. 

Mr. Kelkar also moved for the circulation of the Bill amending Land 
Acquisition Act 1394. It was intended, -he said, to minimise iniquity and 
consequent discontent which marked the operation, of the Land Acquisition 
Act. He wanted the Assembly merely to bless the measure so that opinions 
of interested persons and public bodies might be ascertained. 

The motion for circulation was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved the consideration of his bill to amend 
and repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. He recalled tho 
history of the oase. It was Mr. Patel now in the chair who first un¬ 
successfully moved the old Imperial Council and was followed by Mi. bastri 
in the Council of State in 1921. Sir William Vincent, then in accepting the 
motion, stated that by that Government prestige would enhance and not go 
down. This, Sir William added, was the effective reply to the critics that 
the Beforms wero sham. He hoped that the present Homo Mcmoer 
would reciprocate those feelings. Tho Bepressive Laws Committees 
report was then accepted by the Government en bloc but effect was 
not given to them fully. Both Mr. Patel and the mover brought forward 
motions repealing the Bills which, though passed by this House, wore re¬ 
jectee! by the Upper Chamber but they were not daunted and he had come 
;o the new Assembly to make it express its view on the subject. Any local 
Government could declare any association unlawful and there was no judicial 
ch’.ck and a person who was a member of that association would bo simply 
handcuffed and sentenced. “ What country, I ask, subordinates its judiciary 
to the Executive in the manner it is done by part 2 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908?” His bill was a diluted measure. It did not 
proposed total repeal and met all reasonable objections of the Government. 
It gave tho right of appeal to persons convicted under this special law. It did 
not modify the executive powers relating to non-British subjects and merely 
extended protection of the Habeas Corpus Act to British subjects. 

After a few membors had spoken the House adjourned. 


The Steel Protection Bill. 

N-xt-dny, the 16 TH FEBRUARY, after interpellations, the adjourned debate on 
the Steel Bill waB turned. Mr. JINNaH who spoke first referred to Mr. Birla’s 
remarks on Monday and eaid he woold not take notice of them. The question before them 
was if really, as alleged by Mr. Jaranadas Mehta and Shantnukbam Chetti, the Bill 
was im perial preference. If it was and if it was against the interests of India, tbe speaker 
would >:? the ti',» to oppose it; but it was not imperial preference. To his mind, 
imperial (<k . rence was imposition of unfairly lower duties on British steel so as to 
reduce British prices in India. Here it was nothing of the kind. Mr. Jinnah then 
vend Mi- upoi t of the Joint Committee of Parliament on the Government of India Bill 
and the conditions laid down for the fiscal policy of India by that body which had 
said that no Beheme of imperial preference ought to be adopted which has not behind it 
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the sanction of the legislature. This, the speaker thought, ought to be made clearer 
by the Government. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to Mr. Mehta'o criticism that Che 
measure wa9 speculative in its tendency and remarked that every hypothetical pro¬ 
position was such. W 38 not Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta’s amendment suggesting bounties an 
equally speculative proposition ? The truth was that they are embarrassed ao it smacked 
of British imperial preference. He would prove that the so-called preference to British 
steel was in the interests of the Indian consumer. British steel was now available 
in India at Its. 120 a ton as against Its. Ill, the price of continental steel. The 
latter was due to fluctuations in exchange and severe dumping in India. That was 
unfair. If they did not impose additional duty on British steel it was not for favour¬ 
ing British manufactures but intended to 6ave India. If they imposed heavier duties 
on British steel, British steel prices in India would be sold at higher prices which 
the Indian consumer had to pay. That would mean Rs. 48 lakha. Moreover, the- 
Tatas themselves who wanted protection only to Bteel at 12 would further raise their price 
to the detriment of India, but as soon aB contitental disadvantages disappeared additional 
duties on continental manufactures would be withdrawn. If this is the interest or 
India, said Mr. Jinnah, are you going to oppose it merely because this is preference for 
the British ? 

Pandit Motilal : Yes. It is the thin end of the wedge. 

. ^ r - Jinnah : I will have even the thin end of the wedge if it is in my interest. 

If it is to oppose even when in the economic interest of India, then l stand here alone 
to support the scheme and you go into the other lobby. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said his first point was that 90 per cent of the continental 
ueel that came into India was non-standard and he quoted figures to prove it. Thus 
on the principle of different qnalities they would be justified in imposing differential 
duties. Secondly, would they not impose duty if it was the case of dumping and 
nntair competition ? The figures showed that continental steel which was dampin'* 
“t d0Ubl0d wifchin fc he las t four years. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said the bounty 
and if *r ondemned because with the growth of industry imports would deorenss 
at«wo Mi. Protective revenue would decrease while bounties would increase, (At this 
a half ft».H 1 af la fL- Wa8 reminded by the Chair that he had already taken an hour and 
StPoi mil 1 • th,a rate if dozen other members spoke there waa no chance of the 
tion «n^J a!EC( ^ b y ^e 3lst March.) Mr. Jinnah explained the peculiar poll- 
mainvifw * t ^ ‘ . be ,vi^ ap ' for he had to defend the position taken by him against a 
, , c y . no n-official opinion expressed against the Tariff Board’s proposal. A great 
Tnn 0t t ? ,8a PP re h° 3a 8ion on the subject had to be removed. He agreed that Sir Charlei 
thoffi? j-fs ma:e c * car that there was no question of imperial preference at all and 
, Jv f 6 d,ffereil ? e ? between the two scales were due to differences in quality and a 
nrivf f-° 8ecure protection with the minimum burden on the consumer. Every 

p o.ection most bring additional revenue and it must, go into the Government pockets. 

fiwiV Yi° U lfc ?° ? He did nofc want t0 impute motives but Mr. Birla’s objections 

tbe e Peakpr that the cry was for the middleman’s profit which would be 
the Br!' urn ei the t ariff Board’s scheme. Recommittal would produce no Tesult as 
if QT 7 ^°Ifi ^ WCn i t C0U d never act witb out referring the matter back to the Tariff Board 
iLfifp t0 b ® ad °P tod - In any case, the House wa B to decide and instead 

the Select Cormn if too tb ^ m dec ' d e between the three schemes before them because even if 

Wlth “ maiorily ' 8ir Cbar,M ,noe9 woaW 

Tintiii a » ndit ‘ Baid that he would confine his remarks to that part of Mr. 

frn? M ^ P f, ech wb!ch re,ated to the question of imperial preference. He said : « If it io 
n _- . , a 1 scheme of the bill involves the principle of imperial preference or of the 
!,. P ® ,? 1 conceding preference to Britain, then 1 may say here and at once that 
nn '•vrrfL fi J<i d( .^ °P meatB the bill, whatever the boon to the Tatas, I have absolutely 
th» r™ Bo long as Britain is favoured against any other country of 

tn iioff * SB y * 8 Preference. Now it is only a Question of Britain being entitled 
Benda rf terms on account of supply of better goods, but what would happen when she 
mm-lrpf T Caea P (,r goods f By this process she would exclude other countries from Indian 
star * 8 this the thin end of the wedge f* He had no faith in the Government 
grV-f ’• that, the bill did not amount to imperial preference. He was as a rule a 
were ir. j Ve . r » assurances from official benches. He agreed that additional dutiea 
dutv rm t ° sed .' v,tb a view to Protect the Tatas, but the bill a’so imposed a discriminating 
of Madra C °utmental goods in the interests of Great Britain alone. He instanced the cases 
for a w- Ra P p00n w here the Tatas' goods had not reaohed and would nofc reach 
g time to come where under this bill British goods alona were to benefit. There- 
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fere, the bill would operate at least in some great ports of India as protection to British 
good# and would have nothing to do with the protection of the Tatas. If once the 
principle of imperial preference or of preference to Britain was recognised, it would b8 
impossible to get rid of it. Hp, therefore, suggested that the bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee for consideration. 

Sir B. N. MI TEA emphatically declared that the House was not being asked 
to vote oi) imperial preference. They had sufficient data before them to come to 
a dp finite decision. His reply to Pandit Motilal Nehru was that the Tatas would have 
gradual access to the parts where now they did not compete with continental steel- Sir 
Charles Innes had not uttered a threat ; but having a special interest in the industry, 
the Commerce Member had spoken the language of a plaint. The speaker had visited 
Jamshedpur and had not found labourers so well looked after in any other industrial 
centres as at Jamshedpur. He warned the House against any action which would break 
ap this happy colony. 

Mr. JOSHI said Mr. Jinnah bad thundered for long. There was in it more sound 
and fnry than arguments and the dust raised had clouded the issue. He opposed the Bill 
ns be dfd not want the Government of India to have any financial benefit out of the 
scheme of prot°ction. He urged the nationalisation of the industry or failing that 
payment of a bounty from increased income-tax ; but the House wa9 not democratic enough 
to entertain them. He would hast, of all have preferred a scheme of combination of 
duties and bounties. Labour at Jamshedpur was not as happy as Sir B. N. Mitra had 
painted it. Housing conditions were 6till backward. He was for recommittal, 

Mr. M R. JAYAKAR confessed that the Bill was not imperial preference in 
the sense that the same quality of British steel as the, continental was preferred ; but 
two or three elements which gave away Mr.'Jinnah’s case. For instance, the 
Tariff Board had taken it for granted that British steel prices were unalterable, while 
continental prices wpre always alterable. By what process of sifting of evidence, this 
conclusion was arrived at. be could not say. Then there was cheap mild steel which was 
no* supplied by the Tatas and still even that- commodity was subjected to this imposition. 
In other words, they said to t.he consumer : —“ If you want continental steel you shall 
pay a higher price.”’ Continuing, Mr. Jayakar averred that this dictum was not only penalis¬ 
ing the Indian consnmer, but. was also strangling many an infant industry depending for 
its raw material on the continent. Proceeding, Mr. Jayakar referred to Mr. Perin’s 
interview to a Bombay paner where he made no secret of the fact that this Bill was 
nothing short of imperial preference. Mr. P rin, said Mr. Jayakar, was a great engineer 
of undoubted ability and experience and his expert view could not be rebutted even by 
the opposition benches. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jayakar said that he could understand the people asking for 
imperial preference in Empire interest; but then it was a caee of “ Heads you win 
and tails we lose.” The Empire burdens were shoved on India’6 head, but privileges were 
derrVd. It was for respectful members of the Empire to put forward this plea and not 
ror India. Mr. Jayakar concluded with a reference to the numerous telegrams and 
fep’-esont&tions from affected merchants and consumers to the Commerce Deparment of 
th* Government of India protesting against this unfair preference shown to British goods 
to the detriment of Indian con-umers. 

Motion For Recommittal Lost. 

It was now 4 o*clock and the House accepted closure of the debate and 
dividing on Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s motion to recommit the Bill to a Select 
Committee rejected the motion by 61 votes against 50 amidst official applause. 

Bill Taken into Consideration. 

The House then took the Bill as reported by tbe Select Committee into 
consideration. 

Mr. Hhanmukham CHETTI now moved his amendment and replied very briefly to the 
sfc’-.. by Mr. Jinnah, He said (he scheme propounded in the minority report was a 

modified -vs'- ru of protection and whatever disadvantage there was in it, it was more than 
eonnti-r-Waooed ' y the lower quality of continental steel. They must arrange their 
tariff in ruch a way as not to penalise the consumer of continental steel. Under the 
minority scheme consumers of continental steal would be under a distinct advantage. The 
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Government Bill was seeking to give protection not to Indian steel but to British manu- 
factured etecJ. 

Sir Charles INNES, in replying on behalf of the Government, said he was not asking 
the House to accept, a general scheme of imperial preference nor anything which was 
against the economic interest of India ; but he was only asking the House to accept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, which the Government, was convinced was in the 
best interests of India. He saw the force of the argument that this would be discriminate 
protection ; but there would be no serious difficulty in making discrimination. This would 
give Indian steel adequate protection and help the economic well-being of India. Proceed- 
. 1D S* Sir Charles Innes said the Assembly would unnecessarily hamper the development of 
industries if they unnecessarily raised the value of standard steel, India did not infringe 
rn any way the most favoured nations treatment if she showed preference to British steel 
out continental steel was non-standard steel and was not safe to be used on bridges. So, 
excepting the fact that the Government scheme made differentiation as regards the origin • 
or produce, there was no other objection. He pointed out that by lowering the duty on 
IsritiBh steel, they would not bring one single ton of British steel more than at present. 
Un the other hand, they would be indirectly encouraging continental steel to come in at 
? * (UTcr rate. The Government scheme was more favourable to encouraging the Tatas' 
industry and more favourable to the consumer than the scheme proposed by Mr 0 Chettl. 
r urther discussion was adjourned till Friday the 18th February, 

Hie Railway Budget— 18 th February 1927 . 

, ^[1 ^ ls ^ ay Charles Innes presented the third Railway budget under 

tt Jj? 10 ° f s °P aratl0n °f Railway budget. This was also his last budget. 
He had the ear of the House for half an hour as ho summed up his tale ending 
with a feeling of sober optimism that estimates for the next year may not 
again belied by circumstances beyond human control and that fcho course 


even. Ho was applauded by all sides when he 


be 

- — VilU 

Of evonts may be more 
resumed his seat. 

^l® w iog is the speech of Sir Charles Innes. the Railway Member, in 
ucing the Railway Budget of the Government of India for 1927*28 :_ 

a certain 8 ! t0 p c resenf tbe Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that I do so with 
Rail wo tt ® m harrassment. For, after having made one farewell speech on the 

nreHiVim . • et ’ k 18 aw hward to have to make another. I can ODly plead that my 

thl ,™!!1 1S of own seeking, and for that reason I feel that I can claim 

tne sympathy of the House. 

pnmr^*ioftfn U8 r a1, th « Budget which I am presenting is not merely a departmental 
mitten V->V Tin ) 1 P re P ann 8 it we have had the assistance of the Standing Finance Com 
Finance were handicapped this year by the fact that the Standing 

was dissolved atural| y went out of existence when the last Assembly 
last Thno 8nC that W* ® 0U8e was not able to elect a new one until JaiiLir.rv 25th 
several . v ’i„', ue ^; uot n,b ^ e 8 P rcac l the examination of the figures over a period <jf 
ParEonR lost ™ *f Was case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
able finorifip-. | ime m placing the Budget before it, and I understand that at consider* 
them wrntnf .,1 P tT6or ial convenience and by dint of much hard work, for which we owe 
th ^ , the Committee was able to make a veiy thoiough examination of 

find sm o b «t,’ U 1 , . Budget papers which will shortly be circulated, Hon. Members will 
pcirr-d trio •., n £ CS cb 1 hop® they will appreciate. In the first place, we have pre- 

form w« v a emen t of railway tevenuc and expenditure in foolscap instead of octave 
come;^ co-nn/^f m ? <le *his change because in the Budget debates of last year there was 
eves SerrTwli fc . ^c fi S nre8 could not be studied without an undue strain on tha 
Vagrams °rir Jy V a * Pa ^ ure t ho Budget papers this year is the provision of maps and 
which will Ve a PP en d pt l to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India 

construe* e the Hon. Members to see at a glance what new lines we propose to 

found a skei h waat °ew lines we propose to survey. Then in the pink books will be 

how W e hon eac k ^ a B wa 7 system showing exactly how we are developing and 

which giy c .j ? e 11 t ? ‘^velop the system. In addition, one book contains a diagram 

the progress » 1J “ or ®&tioti as to the guage of each extension, its length and cost and 
;c hope to make in each of the next 5 years. Oar object of coarse ii to 
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enable Hon. Members readily to grasp what our programme is for the extension and 
development of the Indian Railway system and to see whether we have made provision 
for particular new lines in which they may be interested. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Hon, Members may not be aware of the 
practice wo have established in the last two years. It is the custom now for Hon. Mem¬ 
bers, when they give notice of motions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate 
the nature of the subject they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of 
great assistance to the House generally and to Government Members in particular, and 
I should be very grateful if it could be repeated this year. 

3. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget Memo¬ 
randum, in the explanations attached to each of the demands for grants and in the pink 
books for individual railways. Following my_ usual custom, therefore, I propose to 
confine myself to a brief review of the more important figures, and to some account of 
the more important activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Administrations. 

Financial Results of 1925-26. 

4 , I need not spend time over the actuals of 1925-26. It was a good year for Rail¬ 
ways though not as good as 1924-25. In my Budget speech last year, I told the House 
that we expected to have a net surplus (that is, the gain from commercial lines minus 
the loss on strategic lines) of 877 lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 
532 lakhs to General Revenues and 345 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually, wo did a 
little better than we anticipated. I will not go into the figures in detail, for they are 
given in Administration Report for 1926-26. But in the result we transferred 549 lakhs 
to General Revenues and our Reserves benefitted to the extent of 379 lakhs. The return 
on Budget lines in 1925-26 was 5*31 per cent., and if this figure is not quite so good as 
in the exceptionally prosperous year of 1924-25, when the return was as high as 5*85 
per cens., it is bettor than any of the other post-war years and better than it was in 
1913-14. 

Revised Estimate for 1926-27. 

5 . i am sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the probable 

financial results of the current year. We budgeted on commercial lines for gross receipts 
amounting to 102*68 crores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, of 9213 
crorec. That is, we counted on a gain from commercial lines of 10*45 crores and deduct¬ 
ing an anticipated lost on strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net surplus of Rs. 871 lakhs. 
On the basis of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay onr net contri¬ 
bution of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 lakhs to our own 
Reserves. But we now know that our budget figures are not likely to be realised. We 
now estimate that our gross receipts will be 98*31 crorcs or 4 and one-fourth crores Jess 
than our budget estimate, and that our total charges will be 90*66 crores, or 157 lakhs 
less than our estimate and that the gain fiom commercial linos will be 775 lakhs instead 
of 10*45 crores. The loss on stategic lines is now put at 181 lakbB instead of 174 lakhs, 
and the final result iB that we now expect a net surplus of 694 lakhs instead of 871 lakhs. 
The net contribution payable under the Convention to General Revenues is, as 1 have 
said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to draw on our Reserves to the extent of 
7 lakhs to enable us to pay dues to General Revenue. As Clause 4 of the Co nvention 
shows, that is the primary purpose for which the Reserves exist. 1 

6 , These figures are disappointing, but I confess that I take a philosophcal view 
of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we should have to cut 4 and one- 
fourth croreB off our budget estimate of gross receipts, but railway earnings depend so 
largely on factors outside railway, or rather 1 should say human, control that we can 
never be sure that onr budget estimates of gross receipts will not be falsified by the 
course of the season aDd the state of trade. And this is wnat has happened in the 
current year. Up to the end of July, in spite of reductions in passenger fares aiid coal 
freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon semed promising, and 
we had hopes of a really good year. The prospects took a turn for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goodB traffic to be worse than our estimate by 2 and half 
crores and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly 1 and half crores. 
Two Railways, the Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways, have done better than 
we expected. The explanation is that they serve areas which have been favoured by an 
exc. ptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop. For the reBt, the failure of gross 
earniugB to come to our expectations is common to all Railways. As usual, we have 
suffered much from foods. They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the Great Indian 
Penineuli Railway and the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, but they were 
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particularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Railways was bo badly 
bleached that communications could not bo restored for several weefcs with the result 
earnings on this Railway arc half a crore below our estimate. Again, the season 
prov?d unfavourable for the cotton crop. The final estimate for the year is nearly a 

million bales below last year’s figure, and in addition the crop was abnormally late. 
Our earnings from raw cotton were less by 60 lakhs in the first 8 months of this year 
tnan in the corresponding period of last year. Cotton is now moving freely to Bombay, 
but the of the bad start is clearly seen in the figures of the two Bombay Railways, 
v/uilo the earnings of the North Western Railway have been similarly affected by a 
comparative failure of the crop in the Punjab. Between 1 st September and the 29th 
0Dl y 36,000 tons of cotton were exported from Karachi compared with 
61,000 tone last year. I have thought it worth while to take this one instance of cotton 
yy way of illustration but the drop in our gross earnings especially in goods traffic rc- 
dects juBt the fact that trade has not been as good as we expected. Slackness of trade 
too has no doubt affected passenger carnirgs, but it is possible that %ve were a bit too 
optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the redactions of fares brought into force la t 
year. We expected the immediate effect to be detrimental to our earnings, and for that 
reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 2 crores lower than otherwise we would have 
clone But now wc have to reduce our estimate by a farther 137 lakhs. It is not that 
cere has been no increase of passenger traffic, but it has fallen short of our estimate and 
in spito <cb ® increase in traffic we expect to earn 67 lakhs le 68 from passengers this 
year t an we did in 1926-26. It is too early to assess the effect of the reductions we 
gave last year in long distance coal freights. Owing to the coal strike in England, the 
circumstances of the year have been quite abnormal in the matter of coal. At any rate, 
wc lave carried more coal and I do not think that we have lost money by the reduction. 

’ drop in earnings is partially counterbalanced by considerable reductions in 
, ^P 011808 * On commercial linos our revised estimate of working expenses is 

cror f ? rc " ourtb crores below the budget estimate. On this amount, nearly 1 and haif 

1 ?? 13 10 ^ b ? C08 fc operation. Our coal bill in particular should be about half crorc 

also P a Jtly of course because of cost at which we can now buy, but 

econom- Ti ! eSU 4 of . vl X 0r0UE ? mPasureR taken by (he Railway Board to secure great 
Bhow how 1 ne ^tiBf Igs given in Volume II of the Administration Report for 1925-26 
to the ? nBUm X ion bas decr(? ased relatively to the work dene and bear testimony 

8 I » lvcne6B , 0 ^ * be measures taken by the Railway Board, 
and hud™t ^at * a Philosophic view of the disparity between our revised 

th* Rir^ 7 fh 8 e * } g0 furtb8r - 1 tbint that the results of the current year illobirate 
Vear maSr the position Railways are now in. We have had a comparatively poor 
tno pnnr.fr ed cx , ce P tionaI floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in part 6 of 
hwt r lact Mss of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December 

than in iqo* or 2 * n tradc was ncar, y 50 crorcs lePR than in 1925-26 and 60 crorcs less 
on f’lp n ; N<aver ^ c ^ e8s » vve h°P® to earn this year a net return of 477 per cent 
JekhB of inf .I'k ,’ 8 Fge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 

rSntribrtton^ oa GeDCr f 1 ? evenu ^ U hae n?8 ° t0 be umbered tint the 

(leaving stratecic ra hviti y f ar , 18 ba8ed on an exceptional prosperous year and amounts 
bavinn g r;Srd P ?o^out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs. In my vie w 

these results cro far m inTr J fl . uctu ^tion in Railway receipts from one year to another 

these results go fax to justtfy the wisdom of the policy to which wc are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. 

We are ^rWint a, fnr 2/ " 28 ’ W0 bave adopted a morc cautious estimate than last year, 
and for a total A non r pr0e c . reC(,, P tB fr( >m commercial lines amounting to 100’40 croren 

9V47 Crore8 ’ If our expectations arc raised, the gain 
lops on Btraten -i, n< Q CB *n'! amount to 8*93 crores and the net gain, after deducting the 
lakhs to v 7 ’ 10 ? rore8 ‘ Out of this sum, we shall have to pay 548 

26, and we hnno ^ e'enues that being the net contribution payable on the results of 1926- 
10. T do rJ 8tren 8 then onr reserves by 162 lakhs, 
of them is « P 1 °P CK f to comment on these estimates at length. The main feature 

2 crorea more *b \n th P u . oar 8 r ° 89 traffic receipts on commercial linos at 99.24 crores or 

these receipt 3 at ne extimate of the current year, and that we expect to earn 

of this y ar, ’ ^ v ° r king cost of only 8 lakhs or eo in excess of the working expenses 

On the whol« l t 

optimism,—i n j. bo h °,? ld describe these estimates as framed in a spirit of sober 
have beset os this year - w ® 6l3 all on the whole be free from the misfortunes which 

» «« that trade and traffic will pursne a more even courie; and 
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th „ h0De that oar continued efforts will result in further economies in our charges. 

FmeSmnle«£i£S.Twill notice,hat though we should ordinarily hare to expo on 
Foi examp.e, • administration on account of mcrrments to 

lXTe?we a re b acfuai?y budgetTng for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the cost. This is because 
we * hope that Agent* will be able by improvements in their administrative machinery .to 
cut down the exiting scale of their expenditure by perhaps a quarter of ia crore We 
^nn t of course be certain that we shall be able to get this reduction m full next year, 
nart of which must be occupied in invest igating the existing methods and procedure and 
how they can be improved. But at least we shall do our best to do so. We have 
^rirJnlace our contracts for coal at cheaner rates in the current year and to 
thi3 and furthe/economiis in consumption, we look forward to a reduction of 38 lakhs m 

our coal bill. — 

Capital Expenditure. 

11 The House will remember that the approved programme for capital expenditure 
. 3 current year^^authorised a total capital expenditure of 34-58 crores. This was the 

iL te civen b/the railway administration of the amount which they hoped to spend 

fn^« the cur?ent year on approved works. I explained last year our principles with 
to fi-inn the capital budget We do n..t wish to restrict the execution of sanction- 
«i 8 works ior to lumper in any „ay the Agent.' efforts to carry to completion wc hwrks 
®f ™ possible and wc a C c r. incly authorised them to spent?,up to the lull amount 

they tlmoglrt they could spend daring the year. We knew, howrvV)rom paBt nr^mnee 

that tbeir actual expenditure would be very much lower, and «• alfed the A '“'", b 1 J„' 

provide a sum of only 22 ere . , in addition to the 1 crore. requrred rom ‘‘ , ® P”' ch ““ “jj 

zfui d ;r, d w^rn 1 ^ ^ f: 

delates, there have been considerable lapses in the amounts provided for.,“5™ ,’ 

U«, and this is the ffrst year in which ^ "f^'^dway Eo^ oT?J success of 
to our estimate. We must, I think, cougratu ate the Mdway E jon of 8anc 

its efforts to attain greater accuracy in estimates ana to e: x\ ea rpnresent* 

t’oned works. One of the methods adopted deserves a passing men.. ’ . . . trac . 

a new and important departure. We are now beginning to mate use of privatecontia,, 

tors for important railway works. A "V^pCbring” he rebuilding of the bridge 

bniit for us by firms of contractors, the latest ts.unpie uciug ,1 c e _- cVi !j 

over the Kerbudda on the Great Indian ^“^b^bas be*en entrusted to contractors is 
away last summer. Another important work wnicn u » ,. i> nn inmila Rail 

the elimination of the Bhore Ohat ^"'"L'^'ie w°de,Ue a system which will allow us to 

expenditure of 27 crores, just over 4 crores represents the purchase pr.ee of the Deb,. 
Umhaila-Kalka Railway. Twenty-one lakhs roughly is the expenditure incurred m taking 
up new issues of share capital of certain branch 1 me companies m wbic G' 1 ^ 

are financially interested in order to replace loan capital by share capi . , 

is directly remunerative to us in that- it adds to our share of surplus pr ■* 

our liability to psy rebates. As regards the ba | sn«. the CI P end, ™ e ° fl represents 
eioccted to be 6*47 crores, and on open lines 16 61 ciorcs. xne x * 1 nn f n - 

a lapse of onJy 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on soraG 1 material 

tunateiy been retarded by a variety of causes such as late receipt of Ijnported matetis^ 

and unexpected delaja in lbs acquisition of land, but on others it. R ..i D L.Parvati- 

ac. derate the rate of expenditure. The principal cofferer b» beer, he 

pu.am lino where we now expect to spend letsi than » “ f d ‘ be „ t ‘; mot ‘ e rapM pace than 

the current year. On open lines, expenditure t as proceeaea e r 

wc expected when the Budget was framed and our tat f 8t anticipa t »• . ., ne J 

estimate will be exceeded by a little over a crore. This however ,s 

by a redaction of 60 lakhs in our estimate of expenditure from the Deprecation i and 
which is a counterpart of the programme of open line works. 

12. For the year 1927-28 the total amount of funds ar-ki’dTor by no to*the 8 ftdi 

tiers is 39-77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise tbjua Jf° fc - ot0 

amount they have included in their estimate, but we arc asking the - >/ aiind. 

a t am of 25 crores as a whole, which we bdiev. is at present about tbe lhjtt of the admi- 
pifctxat.ons capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crores, we piopose to diet 
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nitrations’ capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crores, we propose to distribute 7-62 
crorea to new lines (us against nearly 15 crores ask .1 for by Agents) and to open line 
works the balance of 17*38 crores as against roughly 2 and three-fourth crores demanded 
13. The full details of open line works are, as usual, given in the budget memo- 
ram urn and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates of new railways and l 
think it unnecessary for me at present to deal with any of the details of these estimates 
1 need only eay that of the total amount of 24*77 crores, which it is proposed to distribute 
among Agents as desired by them, 19*41 crores are for improving open line facilities 
&ums amounting roughly to 3 crores each are provided for improvement of track for 
remodelling of station yards and for the electrification of lines and stations. The provision 
tor doubling and quadrupling tracks, strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and 
Btation buildings, and staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specials cm- 
phasise the large share that electrification of lines and stations has of the total expenditure 
-he total provision'made is over 3 one-half crores. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
alone accounts for nearly 2 crores of this. The projects included the electrification of 
£? ma ’!> I’** from Bombay to Igatpvi and Poona (costing altogether 5 one-half crores) 
ion ? ° rore i8 P rovi,i(,fi in the following year, and the construction of the power 

lS!? 1 .)? Kal y aa consisting altogether 97 one-half lakhs, for which 40 lakhs is provided in 
™‘. 2 % lD th,B connection, I think that it would interest the House if I give them 

Eltv g nf e !J a° f l T T e ", f T » receut re P° rt 011 th « Harbour Rranch 
railway of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. The section between Victoria 

Feh?no DB a r n 0 -> c Kur i a ’ a d , 18 i, ance of 9 o^e-half miles, was electrified with effect from 5th 

of 2 ouI y H. , 926 -, 0n 2rd Feb , rua 7 1926 the electrification of the Mahim Chord, an addition 

ornm»^M*^K ^ was completed and the whole of the Harbour Branch Railway was 

tiiAa ^ i a * electric service. A comparison between the statistics of January 1926 with 

ra°ffic° } 9 ^ h ?ZV h&t t * he / rain , mil68 ha ^ incr ™‘ d four «««. tlat passenger 

Pro^Ln Af r P o and f tha,: i earnings have trebled. I may also call attention to the 
class n! f aboufc 2 onfi * fou ; lb crore8 made for amenities specially intended for lower 
ition ? g f fi a8 Bepar . ate fro ,m « acb g enera! improvements as remodelling and elec tri¬ 
benefit in C ™ ta<;!0n3 ?i Ud *K Rrd8 m? d lm P™ ved traia services from which also they derive 
BopDlv fh 0 T D VV1 1 1 otbe . r8 .* Th ® special amenities inolnde arrangements for water- 
f K provision of waiting-rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and 
^bic^ P G Tnen^n ? f b00 ^ e i ltle8 a i nd 6an \ tary arrangements, but the main item on 
a nt jiln? d d ! , t0 b f mcurred 19 nfarl y 1 a °d three-fourth crores under additions 

com.emni n y t,m po 1 i 0 t0 u'' er ° u S8 i Carriage8 ‘ Uuder additions, the programme for 1927-28 
P a tea 636 coaching vehicles and 662 of these are lower class carriages. 

New Construction, 

Progr'amme”,!, 0 !. 111 ' m ° el t nlcre,li “ 8 ! ’ nrt8 of ,he Budget is o! coarse the 

«l'ei,d””re o[ ,«7« 'T- , "« P'ogrsmmc for ne,t year will involve n to-.1 

He eesary t o ntnlfi i v case o£ commercial lines, but we have thought it 
6trategio y iin eB ig fi It da n ? n /,iV • “VH*' n Tbo P rogramme for both commercial and 
cavc - iRj- ° Qt ,. Q . fal ln t ,e Bud & efc memorandum. It includes 48 lines 

miles m are r a ready in progr, ‘ S8 and 51 pew lines extending 

‘ b “ p » our ““mediate programme ewers 4,640 miles. Only 320 miles 

.A ?P ened 1Q ‘he current year, but next year I hope that we 
two “ b8tant,al retQrn en the money we have spent on new construction 
*o or three years, I* or we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 90C miles 


covering 
to 2 827 
,? ew lj ne 
? bal ! 8ee a more 
tha last 

of new line. And iiC .'' — up;ii m i»a/-ao ne&ny yuu miles 

record of fJ 8 ^7 t0 r, b " more fortunate than l have been in the 

welcome thif rilsuf 1 t0 / he J Indl ,? n Raihva y system. I am confident that the House 
truction of no W ^ mpm^t, and will acree that we should press on with the cons- 

wb h the duty of Avr.o'™ ds 13 our P°' ir, y* Haoh Railway Administration is charged 
nerativ e ij nP a n r‘ p 0, ln g ev 6 r y avenue that aff >rds scope for the construction of remu- 

1Q close touch with t anda ^ suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keeping 

e T”y facility for th <>Ca i ,^ overHmen f 9 this important matter. In order to afford 

ri Kid standard of cop' t'-iw bieVf,I r\ e . nt - tbi8 ob 3 ecf » we do not propor ’to adhere to one 

carrying heavy tr- fR - UoTlon * Obviously a standard that i6 suitable, for a main line 
:l Vo1 ? sr nal] agricult ,r n , ? m . y ne cdles 9 ly_exp»n«ive for a feeder ^ne serving a compara- 

anilards of construetior i« RCt J ^ Rftilwa y' Board have now laid down varying 
r Bt? * Q dard seems m< - Rn n , °, r< ? 8r tbat branch lines and extensions may be built to what- 
mos. suitable to the area to be served. 

, * 6 ' I am eorr Bat^s and Fares. 

upturn of lat8a aQ y ^ m l am not in the happy position of announcing any further 

but after what I have said earlier in my speech the House 
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cannot have any expectation of boons of tfiis kind. But it must not be thought that 
we have made merely the reductions in passengers’ fares announced last year. One 
the contrary, at the beginning of the current year we expressly invited Agents 
carefully to review their passenger fares in the light of statistice and we told them 
that we should be prepared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result or 
this letter, the Agents of the Ea6t Indian, North Western and South Indian Railways 
felt justified in proposing these further reductions and they have already been^ brought 
into force in one case from 1st January last and in the other two cases from 1st Fedruary. 
The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 300 miles. The 
House may think that we have been unduly bold in ^auctioning these reductions in view 
of tbe fact that the reductions previously sanctioned have not yet given auy material 
stimulus to traffic. But the recommendations of the Agents were based on their consider¬ 
ed opinion that ultimately it would pay them to bring elown fares to the level suggest¬ 
ed and we decided to take the risk. I would here emphasise the fact that it is only the 
existence for our Railway Reserves that enables us to make experiments of this kind. 
For we have to remember that every year we are adding a sum of upwards Oi twenty 
crores to our capital at charge. Every 20 crores added to our capital raeane that we 
ought to obtain an increase in our net earnings of about a crore and 20 lakhs. For not 
only have we to pay our interest charges but in addition we have to pay one per cent to 
General Revenues on our capital at charge. On the other hand, much of our new money 
goes into works which take time to become remunerative, and there is also the fact that 
we must expect large variations from year to year in Railway earnings in accordance with 
harvest results and trade fluctuations. All these considerations point to the need for 
prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and efficiency, and for n 
wise policy of building up reserves. But provided that we keep these essentials in mind, 

I think that we can face tbe future with confidence and that we need not hesitate to 
make such well-considered experiments in the reduction of rates and fares as on the 
advice of our Agents we have so far embarked upon. But I have no doubt that the House 
will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be watched and that if after 
o fair trial extended over a reasonable period they are found merely to involve us in a 
loss of revenue without bringing any compensating advantage in the shape of increased 
traffic, the matter may require reconsideration. But I hope that there is no fe^r of thia 
result and that we shall not merely be able to carry on the reductions that have been 
made but al 60 to try further experiments, particularly in the way of reducing freights. 

16. 1 have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after efficiency and 
economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. For I think that I may claim that 
bowevrr far we may have fallen short of our ideal, that has been our policy during the 
last five years. Some members of the House, I know, think that we are too rigid in our 
adherence to this policy and they regard it merely as a rather soulless bureaucratic trait, 
But^ believe roe, it is not that. After all the Government of India and the Railway Board 
are responsible for what is, 1 suppose, one of the biggeBfc commercial undertakings in the 
world. It is a business with a capital of something like600 crores — say 450 million ster¬ 
ling. If we run it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the Railways become a burden on the general revenues of the 
country. In some respects I think that we can claim already to have made satisfactory 
progress. I do not wish to repeat what I said last year, but every one will agree I think 
that our financial arrangements are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that 
we have made some progress in carrying out the recommendations of the Acworth and 
Incbcape Committee. But tbe Indian Railway system is a vast organisation, and recently 
in almost every year some new brancli of onr work has been brought under expert 
examination and review. This year it has been the tu:n of the workshops, and wo have 
just published the report of the Raven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an 
indictment of tbe Railway Workshops. It may be so. I am not particular al out the 
word. But the plain fact is that the Railway Board thought that, State Railway work¬ 
shops required overhauling in the light of raoBt modern workshop practice. We entrusted 
the task to two of tbe best experts we could find, and we have obtained from them what 
we wanted, namely, a frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for 
improvement of our methods and our equipment. The publication of the report may 
expire us to criticism, but from onr point of view the important thing is that we now 
knov/ tbe directions in which to work for economy and efficiency, and we propose to 
follow up the suggestions which have been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on 
into our methods of jailway accounting and into our workshop accounts, and anothe 
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enquiry has just been made into the medical and sanitary arrangements 1 of one c. our 
most important railways. I do not propose to enter into greater detail into the many, 
other directions in which economies are being effected in the administration oc our ;auway 
property as these are dealt with in Sir Clement Hindley*s speech in presenting the budget 

in the Council of State. T i n • * 

27. And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last account I shall give of 
my stewardship of Indian Railways, I am conscious of its difficulties, and there are 
many other things that I should like to say, but I am afraid of wearying the House. I 
am sorry that I end with a less prosperous year than some of its predecessors, but at any 
rate it is a much more satisfactory budget than the one I had to defend in this House 5 
years ago. No one could have had more loyal and devoted assistance than I have had 
from Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr. Parsons and from Railway Officers generally 
and as for this House, Sir, though I have had much criticism, I liko to think that it v. a9 
kindly criticism and there is not one of us on these Government benches who does not 
realise the value of the close scrutiny to which cur budgets are subjected by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 


The Steel Bill: 

After the Railway Member's speech was over discussion was proceeded with the 
Steel Protection Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Rai spoke first in support of Mr. Ohefcti's amendment for average 
weighted duty. He did not question the motive and intention of Mr. Jinnah, who did 
not eee any imperial preference in the Government proposals but only discrimination in 
favour of British steel. But Lalaji feared that one discrimination would lead to further 
discrimination. Politics and economics were inter-twined and in this bill the vicious 
princiolc of imperial preference existed. 

The President: This question of imperial preference was discussed threadbareth: 
other day. I request the members not to make speeches on that but merely tench on it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai averred that even economically the principle of discrimination was 
unsound and urged the House to consider the advantage of weighted average duty wnich 
outweighed those proposed under the Government scheme. He contended against the 
^iew that there was dumping of continental steel and pleaded against penalising a .urge 
mass of consumers who used continental steel. Continuing, be said that by penalising the 

of continental steel they would be throwing out of employment thousands of poor 
Indians who wore engaged in the manufacture of small articles out of continental steel. 

( c< Official Benches cried : No no, where are they’ 1 ) He instanced the smau matui- 
failures in Bombay, Poona, Gujranwala, Sialkot and other places. Concluding, he 
complained against the Indian students not being given a lequate facilities by English edu¬ 
cational and technical institutions, while continental countries whose steel the Government 
wished to exclude from India were showing consideration in this respect. This 
treatment of England did not deserve concessions as was proposed by the Bill. He 
accepted that the steel industry should be given adequate protection tor seven years. To 
tbafc he favoured the Tariff Board's report, but he differed as regards the form of 

protection. 

Mr. Jinnah, replying to Lala Lajpat Bai, said that the telegraphic representation 
which the latter claimed were pouring in were all from the iron merchants (Lear, hear), 
^one of them were, however, from traders or artisans for whom the Lala had pleaded. 
However, the Tariff Board had taken into consideration the consumer’s point of view, but 
Mr. Chotti’s amendment, if put into effect, would give excessive protection to Tataa and 
would profit the middlemen. Figures showed that under Mr, Chetti’a scheme t lere would 
bo unnecessary burden of 4 crores on the consumers in the course of 7 years, but at taa 
same time .he wanted the Government to see that small traders and artisans did get the 
requisite protection. 

p f1 ‘^ 8 p tage, several members on the official benches applied for cIobuk, but the 
reeirtent called upon Mr Blrla tospeak. _ ... ... 

jaijji ' ^ iri !L quoted figures to show that there was no profiteering on the part of 
led .w^ K* related to beams, anales, etc Mr. Birla asked' the Hons- not to be 

in B. ; mp L b Z ^ ar 8 nr uent of Mr. Jinnah and Sir Charles Inu 'B about profiteering when 

Mr B T> Q CSe “^Wen actually lost. w 

• * Daa said that Sir B. N, Mitra did not reflect Indian opinion in the Executive 

38 
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Council. Sir Charleo Inn^B ha^l himsf*li said on a previous occasion that whether it wa 
imperial preference or ,..’ef«rpntial rates, there was politics behind it. Now, however 
Sir B. N. Blitra, the Indian member, poohpooh d the view advanced by the non-officn>ls. 

When Mr. B. Das finished his speech it was a quarter to four and there were 
renewed cries from official and other benches for closure. The House divided on the closure 
motion when the Hon. Mr. Patel came back and Occupied the chair. 57 voted for closure 
and 50 against it. 

Tlie Hoase again divided with the result that 60 voted against the amendment ana 
49 for and, therefore, the amendment was lost. 

The Kharagpur Strike* 

After the amendment of Mr. Cbetti had been defeated, the adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the Kharagpur strike was taken up. Mr. V. V. Jogiah 
wanted the House to dismiss the conduct of the B. N. Railway administra¬ 
tion in not enquiring into the repeated representations of the subordinate 
employees of the B. N. Railway whiob occasioned the strike causing in¬ 
convenience to the people ; secondly, the conduct of the Government in 
calling out the Railway Auxiliary Force to shoot, indiscriminately not only 
the workmen but some members of the public and in not giving warning or 
persuading the crowd to disperse, and lastly, in censoring despatches of 
telegrams sent from the Labour Union to a large number of the members of 
the Assembly. He reminded the House of the'representations of the labour* 
ers which was promised to be considered but which was repeatedly post¬ 
poned on very flimsy grounds. The chief grievances of the labourers were 
insecurity of service, dismissal without proper action, insufficiency of 
wages and ill-treatment of subordinate officials. The Labour Union 
advised men against going on strike and but for the attitude of Mr. Lewis, 
Acting Chief Engineer, the situation would have been easily solved.. 

Mr. C. 8. Ranga Aiyar who spoke next regretted that Mr. Jogiah had no 
time to develop the main theme of grievances, namely that there was in¬ 
discriminate use of bayonets and this was done by using Col. Gidney’e 
Anglo-Indian race against Mr. Jogiah’s labourers (hear, bear). If they wanted 
to shoot Indians, why did they not bring Europeans ? Why should Anglo- 
Indians have been brought ? Was this anothor proof of the policy of divides 
et empera ? From a perusal of the account of the events, it appeared as if 
the men were instigated to use violence so that superior forces of violence 
might be brought into being. Let Sir Charles Innes mark his departure 
from India by conducting an impartial enquiry. 

Colonel Gidney regretted the tone of Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s speech which 
itself was for divide et empera. It was the Railway Union and political 
infusion in it that were at the bottom of the riot. Why should thie House 
of legislators accept wbat all the Railway Union said in their statement and 
in effect send a message for other Railways to follow suit? By carrying 
the motion they would disorganise Railway as they disorganised the Police 
in Calcutta riot. Let us not be guided by telegrams sent by the rioters. 
Concluding Col. Gidney asked the Government to see that there was 
no dismissal, removal or reduction in accordance with rule fourteen of the 
Home Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi drew the atte?'tion of the House to the fact 
that the Auxiliary forces were composed of railway officers. The 
speaker a e ked if it was fair that the very officers under whom these men 
T/ere working should turn out to be the military when the men struck work ? 
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This -was not the first time in which the military was used for firing in the 
name of law and order. The Government of other countries did not use 
military for such purposes. Mr. Joshi wanted an enquiry not only into 
the incidents of shooting but also into the grievances of the workers, if the 
Agent had failed in his duty, let not the Government of India fail in its duty. 

Referring to the grievances of the men Sir Charles Innes said that ho 
nad never known a case in which the Agent of a Railway extended so much 
sympathy to railway men. As soon as the grievances of men over the 
transfer of Mr. Naidu was brought to his notice, the Agent himself took 
the trouble to explain the actual position. The men came back to work, 
but all of a sudden due to the influence of politicians a public meeting was 
called attended by a large number of persons and resolutions passed, lhen 
there was a crowd marching to the station yard and preventing the running 
of trains etc., and if at that stage the District Magistrate ordered thG use of 
not lire hut bayonets, then Mr. Ranga Aiyar wanted him to be dismissed. 
The District Magistrate had to act 011 the spur o! the moment. His task was 
difficult and no more than the necessary violence was used. So long as he (Sir 
Charles) was a member of the Government, no district officer would be punish¬ 
ed or penalised for trying to do his duty in circumstances of this kind. The 
versions as received by him from the officials and as given out by men did not 
of course tally in all respect. Indeed, the House was not in possession of the 
facts. What then was the use of our enquiry at this stage 1 The danger 
of passing this motion at this stage was that they would prolong starvation of 
these men who were on strike. 

Diwau Chamanlal said ho was yet to hear the word of regret for 
bayonotting. Could it be denied that the head of the Auxilia;*y Force, 
Colonel Henderson himself, was a railway official 1 

The Commerce Member interjected that he said the Auxiliary Force was 
called out by the District Magistrate. 

. Chamanlal condemned the law being taken into their hands to the 

oanger and detriment of the life of the poople. A judicial enquiry must be 
. 1Lt0 the firing and bayonetting and an impartial enquiry into the 
grievances of the strikers. If a promise of this onquiry was given, the motion 
would be withdrawn but not- otherwise. 

1 .» Malaviya who followed prefaced his speech with a declaration 

t w of ;T' a8 Gonerally against strikes. He said that it had boeo suggested 
officials* Cra J? a( * C * 0D0 injury to the railway property. He wa3 sorry that 
• *r,° n if B P°t acted un wisely, for strikers had gone to tho platform to 

so If tr- 6lr ~ e ^ ow " s trikers also to stop work. They had perfect right to do 
. s P c aher was convinced that violence had boen resorted to by the 
I “ la ft ttitude would be different. The speaker regretted tbo want 
res traint on both sides. The authorities should have exeioi&ed 
arid - 1 ^ was nut necessary to have called out the Auxiliary Force 
Innes to resort to the use of bayonets and fire-arms. If Sir Charles 

^.i°- , 0x P refc sed regret for the action taken there would not have 
-eed for this heated debate. 

which* at outse t w i fc h the constitutional aspect regarding 
Alexander M dr waB between tho devil and the doep sea lor a while. Sir 
local Cornmil **i<l that this question was to bo discussed only in tho 

meat motions 1 C ^ >re8 ^ 6c t of the Bengal Council had disallowed adjourn- 
on tho ground that this was a central Buhjoefc, Proceeding 
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fcs referred amid cries of “ shame ” to the censorship on telegrams sent by 
the Labour Union to 18 members of the Assembly. Not only were their 
reports suppressed by the authorities but their own accounts were cooked up. 

It was 6 when the President declared the motion talked out. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

The South African Agreement. 

On the 2 1ST FEBRUARY Mr. Bhoro made a statement of the 
agreement reached between the Union Government and the Government.of 
India and he was applauded at the conclusion. (For the text of the 
statement see Section “ India Abroad.") 

The President reminded Mr. B. Das of a reference made by Mr. Bhoro 
that so far as the Government of India were concerned, they had ratified 
the agreement. 

• v > ‘ 

The S tie cl Bill Passed, 

Mr, JamnadaB MEHTA then moved hie amendment putting forward his alternative 
fcchtme in respect of duty cum piotection. He declared that the Bill did tmbedy Im¬ 
perial preference and that u would be contested inch by inch and tstep by step. He 
tLowed that as a result of tLue years’ protection scheme the Government bad beneiiited 
in revenue by Its. 2C0 lathe, the cieditor by lie. 15<0 lakhs and the wage-earner, by 
II8. 426 Jakbs whiie the cwi.tr ol the company bad m three years benefitted in the Bbape 
ol dividend only to the extent oi Be. 4 and halt lakhs, which did not yield evtn half 
per cent. How could this te expected to serve as aD inducement to the investor. The 
people of India tad made heavy taci.fice in these years to help Tata Steel to stand firm. 
Thanks to tho exchange, capital Lad to bo written down. 

Continuing, Mr. Mehta averred that the protection extended wao so small that it 
would not altiaci capital. He contested the view of Mr. Jinnah that it was the middle¬ 
men mg in Bombay who would benefit by his scheme. He showed that according to 
Gcdte], Tata had quoted Bs. 228 per ten for steel which could come item Germany for 
Bs, 14.1 or at 170 with additional duly. Then under no circumstances could Tatae 
ctmpete with this. The consumer in Calcutta benefited because ot the competition 
with British Steel and because of the nearness of Calcutta, He maintained that bis 
scheme clone would give protection to the industry, impose the least burden on the con¬ 
sumer and would put the least possible sum in the Lands of the Government, 

Mr. JIKNAH, replying, remarked that he never said that the Bill was perfect but 
that of the S schemes belore the House the one embodied in the Bill represented the least 
evil, Mr. Jamnadas had only proved the. speaker’s contention that because Tata Steel 
did not reach the ports of Bombay, Karachi and Madias as easily as Calcutta it was the 
middlemen who really benefited. Did Mr, Jamnacas understand that if ho gave bounties 
to Talas the mult would le that Tatas would concentrate on production ot bounty fed 
material and give up production for iD6tance of galvanised sheets 1 This would mean 
that tLe revenue derived irom impon duty under protection w’bich amounted to half from 
these: sheets would as a result of withdrawal of protection be loet. He taw no reason 
w uy new companies should not come into tho field. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had charged the 
speaker of berng either in air or at sea but it appeared to Mr. Jinnah that Mr, Jamnadas 
himself waB e it her in the lap of prejudice or had been misled by middlemen. He cxa« 
mined the amateur amendment ot Mr. Jamnadas and showed how it would land the 
Government in difficulties and unknown liabilities. For instance, any firm could without 
much outlay undertake to nranutacturc bars out of scrap iron and scrap steel. To pay 
bounty for protection of 6uch bare would involve an unknown liability. SpeakiDg with 
all authority at his command of the working of throe years protection, he described 
Mr, Jamnada&’s amateur proposals as ridiculous and absurd and that to work the scheme 
proposed by the Bombay member woulo, it not impossible, le most difficult, very expensive 
ant. very inconvenient. He hoped that the House would realise its responsibilities in the 
matter. 

Mr. M, K. ACHaRYA regretted that Sir Charles Innes had not met the argument 
ot Ike non-officials that under their scheme he (Sir Charles) was taking much more from 
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the cousumer. They all agreed that adequate.protection should bo given to Tatas, bat not 
in the way the Government suggested. He would have no objection if the entire 
was withdrawn and another Bill which would be more acceptab.e to tue Mouse 
brought forward, He, however, would accept Mr, Mehta's amendment as the lecser 0 0 

two evils. 

Pandit MALAYIT A emphasised that on a matter of this hind Government should 
carry the House with them. To snatch a vote this way or that was not. the proper 
method of pushing through such legislation. H6 did not question the carnes ne- 
of tho Tariff Board and of the Government to act in the very best interest ot India 
according to their light. The opposition was not wanted, but because there was ooes^ 
difference of opinion he expected that, instead of crying shame and telling the incm 
that they did not know their business tho Government and their supporters shou cl sno * 
sympathy and consideration to the views of the opposition. Their view wai= luv. . 0 
some regard for the consumer to see that the consumer was n °t P cnai ^ c . a 
places where Tatas did not operate. He suggested that the Government wi a is 
Secretariat machinery should co-operate with the House in removing the detect 0 . 

Jamnadas’s scheme. The speaker bad woiked with Mr. Jinnah tor ycais aul Cj 
Mr. Jinnah’s special pleading on this occasion had disappointed many mtmb^is. e 
rejected the plea that Tatas would play false to the Assembly and to the country by 
changing their plans for production. If they did, the Assembly would not he p t cm 
agaiu. He did not wish to hurt Englishmen, but must first have regard for the interests 
of his own countrymen. Why rush through this Bill ? The manner in which the \ 
was being bandied bad caused him great pain and be ended by suggesting the adjourn¬ 
ment of the discussion. . . 1 - v . 

At this stage the closure was moved by the official benches and was carried wit 

division. The House thin voted on Mr. Jamnadas Mthta’s amendment.andjre]**cted it 
by 65 votes against 56. Thus, while whipping on both sides had brought in the aosenuo 
members, the majority for the Bill practically, remains the same as it was when ice 
the motion for recommittal and for approving Mr. Ohetti’s scheme was lejected. 


Discussion on other Amendments. 

Mr. Mukthar SIXGH then moved an amendment providing for rebate of duty 
in respect of imported steel used by bona-fide Indian manufacturers oi small 
articles euch as bolts, toys, utensils, cutlery etc. Sir Charles Innee, intervening sai 
that this question was under consideration of the lanll Board and he hoped t is 
information might shorten discussion. Mr. Mukhiar Singh said he was not satis bed 
with the assurance given by the Commerce Member and pressed hie amendmen . e 
Bpea&cr explained how the rebate system could be calculated and worked. 

Sir Charles Innee, in opposing the motion, said the amendment was vague an 
unworkable. The amendment was rejected. 


Purchase of Steel by Government Departments. 

Sir Charles Innee pointed out that the next anitudment in the name of Mr. B. Das 
which asked for declaration of the Government by notification in the “ Gazette that 
the purchase of steel of Indian origin should be given preference by the Government 
departments, municipalities and local boardB etc., was put out of order ou the grounds 
that it raised the question of increase of import duty which was outside the scope dl 
the Bill, The President agreed that the motion was out of order on the ground t rat 1 
related to provincial subjects which could not be discussed in the House by pci- 

mission of the Governor-General. He would, however, admit the amendment it tue 
mover omitted municipal and district boards from the operation of the amendment, Mr. 
Hub agreed to this and the amendment wbb formally moved. Mr. Da?, In moving bis 

amendment, H aid that even the Tariff Board had recommended the use of Indian steel by 

Bail ways aB it was the object of protection to create a market in India for Indian manu¬ 
factured steel. Ho pleaded for acceptance of Lie amendment and complained of the 
circular issued by the Railway Member who recommended that Indian Railways might 
p,o in for Indian products. His objection was that it wua not made obligatory. He 
wanted a statutory provision to be made with regard to the purchase of Indian stec and 
ie msic aesuiance of the Commerce Member was not enough. 

r. Laa’a amendment was pressed to division and iost by 45 to 33 votee. 

Appropriation of Protective Duties, 

Mr. 2*. M, Joehi rose to move the amendment laying down that the amount iaieed 
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by protective duties should bo Applied for technical training in steel industry and wcifaro 
of workers 6uch as protection against sea-sickness, unemployment, anti old age. 

Sir Charles Inner, on a point of order, said the motion contravened Section 67 of 
the Government of India Act which clearly laid down that no motion for appropriation of 
revenues should be made except with the permission, of the Governor-General, I ho 
President upheld the objection and ruled the motion out of order. Clause 2 of the Bill 
was then adopted. r 

Lala Bang Beharilal unsucces'fully moved an amendment to Clause 3 of the Bill 
demanding that in 1923, the steel industry's representation of insufficiency of protection 
should be a precedent of further protection. 

Depreciation Fund for Steel Companies. 

Dewau Cliamanlal moved his amendment laying down that the Governor-General in 
Council should have power to frame rules directing steel companies to set asido for a 
depreciation fund a certain amount from the profits and also providing for housing, mater¬ 
nity and ether benefits to workers, Tbc mover said that the Assembly was entitled to 
direct the companies to so spend their profits as to ensure pioper woiking. He 
complained of the bad lot of the workers .who, notwithstanding the Tariff Board, were 
not well treated and had to suffer great hardships. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, asked what could be done if the steel companies dis¬ 
obeyed the rule for depreciation funds 1 His opinion, is that it must be left to the good 
sense of the companies’ directors. Clause 3 was adopted after two more amendments 
were withdrawn. 

Motion for passing the Bill. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved that the Bill as amended, bo passed, 

Mr. S, Srinivasa IYENGaR, opposing the motion that the Bill be passed, observed 
that the methods adopted in giving protection were so hopelessly at variance that he 
could not agree to it. Sir Charles himself had agreed that the Bill provided for British 
preference. It was said that no scheme of imperial preference should be undertaken unless 
noth the Government and the Legislature agreed. He wooid, therefore, ask the House 
to be careful in view of the fact that preference was both political and economical in 
character. The speaker objected to the Bill on another ground, Damely, that it enabled 
the Government to raise more revenue than was needed lor administration. It was bad 
and Tic ions in principle to encouiage oveiflow of money into the exchequer. Concluding, 
Mr. Iyengar reminded the Commerce Member that on the last occasion when the Limita¬ 
tion Bill was before the House, he had dismissed the Tariff Board’s recommendations for 
import duties a6 a burden on the consumer. Was the Tarifl Board then an expert 
body or bad it suddenly become expert bicaise it suited the Commeice Member 1 

Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR, in opposing the Biil, referred to the Imperial Economic 
Conference when the British representative bad agteed that British geode were enjoying 
a large share of India’s market even without preference. Now Sir Charles InneB sought 
unfairly to extend the preference at the cost of India, He referred to the position of the 
Indian wagon industry in relation to. the Bill under ckcutsicn, The wagon industry 
had asked for protection. Obviously that industry could manufacture all the Indian needs; 
but strangely enough, the Commerce Member bad placed orders in England in respect 
ouiy of current wagon requirements but alto of anticipatory requirements for the next 
fiv (; years. The position was that in spite of Indian steel piotectiou tbe wagon industry 
would not enjoy any privilege. When the question of protection by bounty to wagon 
industry came up, the Government would say there was no necessity os they did not 
require any further supply of wagons. The result would be that while the local wagon 
industry as Buffering British wagon would come into the country at a ridiculously ebealp 
rate of duty. 

Bill passed by a Majority. 

After Mr. Jinnah had 6poken in support of tho Bill closure was applied and agreed 
to. Sir Charles Imres having relinquished his right to reply, the Assembly divided with 

the result that the Bill was passed by 52 votes against 40, 

Civil Aviation Grant. 

The House next proceeded to discuss the motion that a supplementary 
auia not exceeding Re. 996,000 be granted to defray the expenses that will 
come in the couric of payment during the year ending 31gt March 1927 in 
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respect; of aviation. On Diwan Chaimnlal strongly objecting to a penny being 
spent on civil aviation, Sir Alexander Muddiman replied that the question was 
of great importance and at the fag end of the day the House was not in a 
mood to discuss it at length. He, therefore, formally moved that further dis¬ 
cussion on the supplementary grant be postponed to which the House agreed 
and then adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the House proceeded to the general discussion of the 
railway budget which was initiated by Sir Purushotamdaa Thalcurdas. 

Sir rurushotharada8 THAKURDAS acknowledged the manner in which the Railway 
authorities took members of the Advisoiy Council and the Finance Committee into thiir 
confidence but. it seemed to him that mostly it was a case of locking the doors after the 
horses had left. For, even with the said experience of Railway surplus stores after the 
war, there was to-day considerable surplus of wagons. Locomotives also ceased to be 
in excess. These enormous purchases were made at a time of high prices and had 
involved the taxpayer in an annual loss of the best part, of one ernre. He was pleased 
at the lower figure of compensation paid, but suggested that following the example of the 
B. B, and O. I. Railway who took the Advisory Council into confidence the Railway 
Member should also tell them of the number of claims received for compensation. Sir 
Pnrnshotbamdas t hen spoke particularly on the remarks of Mr. Parsons, Financial Com- 
miss : oner, in his memorandum on the effect of exchange on the Railway budget. He 
he ;d that in the whole railway tale told to the House the effect of maintaining the artifi¬ 
cial ratio was visible unnoistakabty. \V*'ile Sir Basil Blackett had told them that prices 
had adjusted themselves to 1°, Gd. Mr. Parsons was counting on the effect of sterling 
transactions for the next three to five years. He then examined in detail Mr. Parsons’ 
observations. 

As for the wages of the railway employees he was the first to stand, for not only 
adeouate payment but for one that would ensure comfort. He recalled that three yeara 
ago Sir Charles Tnnos held the wages of railway employees to be very generous 
and those wages to-day were more favourable because of further fall in priceB. To 
raise this issue to prejudice discussion on the ratio was not fair to the country. Sir 
Purusbotbamda? added 'that the Government had been artificially propping up exchange. 

Sir Basil Blackett: Yon want artificial depression. 

Sir Pnrusbothamdas It dos not lie in the mouth of the Hon. Member to interrupt 
me when the time is so limited and when ho knows well that he had uot the courage to let 
the ratio issue he di9Cfi6srd earlier. 

He continued : “ As for the stores, here again, Mr. Parsons had shown that the 
Government had by its currency policy hit the Indian industries. Sir Purueholhatudas 
further showed that the mileage of 88,039 in 1923-24 had earned on the average Rs. 24,907 
Per mile. The total mileage of 89,817 in 1027 to 1928 wa3 estimated to cam practically 
the same, namely Rs. 24,923. 

Sir PurushotbamHao continuing drew attention to the remark in the railway admi¬ 
nistration report of 1922-23 that the railway earnings depended on tlia general prosperity 
of the country which in the case of India waa most easily measured by the agricultural 
position and returns of foreign trade. The administration report of 1925-26 had referred 
to the heavy drop in the export of grains through Karachi. The Railway Member had in 
bis speech on Friday admitted that the total foreign trade was nearly 60 crores leas in 
the current yr&r than in the pr.-vious year. The whole question then was tha<- whenever 
they manipulated currency and especially the ratio in a manner that it either hampered 
oxportB and consequently also imports, toe railways worn bound to suffer. Sir Charles 
lanes was, therefore, not right in thinking that the budget which he presented with a 
heavy, heart was dependent only on factors outside his human control but might very 
^<*1! bear in rair. l and examine the factors under the control of the Government of India. 
He Jolt that url-as the Railway department make the Finance Department straighten facta 
and remedy them, the Railway Budgets of India not only for the next year but for some, 
y^ars to come would have nothing but a sad tale to pnfc before the House, It was a very 
sad oomroeptary on the Currency policy of the Government ai^d the first rt 1 action of it 
n found in the Railways of India. 

n'dw' f ? t *L B<?veral m «mb- rs had spoken Sir Charles IKNES replied to the debate. The 
! - Member said that for tha last few years, the railways had got accustomed to 
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Is. 6(1. ratio and there would be complication if that t j^ a a? B a< Mehto , imS 

fahhrwjwiis only .«! then the 

general desire that the question sbouli ij minary examination of tho subject. . 

would bo quite prepared even to undertake a. p • y thfit reason he 

But the whole scheme was«“ “ '“J? :1 ®Staraf^oISl work ittelf oat. Bat 
himself would prefer po.tpon«n« » ‘£ fe was undertaken, there must be one 

condition, narncly^that the profitB of Railways OTon^y* 

far; hot mo* of the other members who , 0 ,'lly In .grtoultaral 

'tC-r^ing.' H‘ *"*. 

X , r hX“t High Com “ issioncr aml 

~ vzsrs: ss£ in *zr » assess aga,*s t *0 *»*, »«* 

afteMhe“enin’of the Ra“™ CemmttW on workshop., anfl s»id : « We sought that rnqn.r, 
. . P * \f r Wr^nrh ^tnd we shall give effect to the recowinendations. He 

; f 9 j a DP r m ;ie on all railways for third-class passengers were adopted then there would 
&VtaTrf b! ll crorr . Mr. Bangn Aiyar was not right in his figures that 1,500 men 
h£,\T transferred to Ca.eu.ta froSr Luekuoee on the II. Bmlw.y h»™8‘.hen 
/-N * t> p„;i WftV The figures were not more than oO*J. lie assured^ - « 

K^tnaswaii That intlre wis remlesnos. on the part of the Government of India in giving 
attention to South India in the matter of railways in the past, that was more than male 
n-> bv the protected extensions in the coming year. Concluding, Sir Chawes _n -*8 
amidst applause said that if the policy adopted by the Railway Board was pursued, 
th“n hie .Scceesor after five years would be able to show a very remarkable recotd. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


Voting 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY 


o n 


Railway Demands. 

discussion on railway demands for grants commenced 


-v‘th a full dress debate on the affairs on the Railway Roard on the motion tor omission 
of the whole grant, on which all the three non-official parties seemed agreed. About 
12 r, motions for cuts, some token and some substantial, were on the order paper, but by 
mutual agreement discussion was concentrated on selected motions of both characters. 


Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR rose to move a reduction of the demand by Rs. 9,42,000 
which would virtually amount to omission in effect, Mr. Iyengar complained the prin¬ 
ting" mistake in the motion on the paper which stated that demand be reduced to 

Rs. 9,42,900 and not by Rs. 9,49,000. . 

Mr. Graham protested that this was the.mistake of the mover as original documeuta 
showed. Mr. Srinivasa Tyengar expressed regret and the President permitted him to move 
the reduction by Rs 9,42,000. 

Mr, Iyengar, in moving the motion, said that the Railway Board was as supreme as 
the Government of India nnd bad its revenue and expenditure in the same proportions 
as the general budget. There was no sanctity attached to the Railway budget.. They 
wanted That railways should be a transferred subject, in charge of an Indian Minister. 
Tb.e Railway Board was an irresponsible body. First class appointments like those of 
trie Chief Commissioner aud Members of the Railway Board were appointed without refer¬ 
ence to the Assembly. He recalled it was an integral part of the convention that India- 
nisation should be proceeded apace and Indians should be appointed to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iymgar maintained that this question was also a recommendation of 
the hi.mc resolution just as the Convention was, and though it was made apart from the 
Convention it became a further convention. Why fake shelter under tccbincal evasi ns ? 
He further held that the Board should not b'* a technical body but a bnsioess body and 
Indiana were available toman it to-day. There was raal-administration and gross breach 
of trust as was shown by the r candal. Sir Charles Tones bad made virtue out of 
ngeeffiity in i welcoming the Raven Commit ec’s stricture. He finally charged the 
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Government that the Indian point of view had not been "kept in connection with the 
Railway administration either in tho matter of constitution or power of the Board or 
power of the legislature, Tho Indian point, of view was not kept in view as was nho vn 
by the sorry tale of extravagance in respect of wagons and stores. It was still an alien 
administration out of touch with the Indian requirements. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, wished the attack hs^ b"on directed to him „nd not to hia 
railway officers; for, he maintained, the Railway Board was a technical body and did not 
control the policy. As for Indianination, he recalled his words three v p ars ag> which 
did not hold out the hope of the early apoointraent of an Indian to the Railway Board. 
An Englishman or a Scotchman disliked nothing more than that he be charged with 
breach of faith. The Railway Board was a teohnical body and its appointments were 
prize'posts for railway service and must go to men who luid earned them by excellent 
work. It wonld be dereliction of duty on his part to recommend supersession to appoint 
sn Indian. He realised the point of view of Indians that the Railway Board was a 
clone corporation from which Indians were definitely excluded (hear, hear) but they most 
realise his point of view also that Indianisafion was purely a question of time. Ho 
admitted that the Indianisation policy wan belated ; but it was having full effect and 
Indians were coming to the top. There was an Indian Chief Engineer and an Indian 
Superintendent, 

Reduction Motion Carried. 

Tho motion of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar for a cut amounting virtually to the total 
rejection of tho demand was then put to vote and carried by 69 votes against 62. The 
House then adjourned, 

Capital Programme. 

On the 24TH FEBRU ARY, Pandit Kunzru moved a cut of Re. 1 and wanted to know 
what their commitments would be in respect of rehabilitation anl capital prog , am m*. As 
for nev construction he wished they went at a less rapid rate than they were doing at 
present. Let there be no undue burden on their resources in respect of interest charges. 

The motion was put and negatived. 

Railway Stores Policy, 

_ Pandit Kunzru next moved a cut on demand under the Railway Board to protest 
against the purchase of stores direct without assistance ani consuHation of the StoiM; 
Department. The existing policy of the Government in general and Railways in parti¬ 
cular for buying stores was highly obj»c‘i mable. If gfc we 3 were not bought through, 
the Stores D ;partment why was that department at. all maintains 1 

The Chair put the tok ’n cut to vote and declared it carried. This being cinfest?! 
division was called and Mr. Kunzrn’s motion w.v carrried by 66 against 44 votes. 


Separation of Railway from General Finance, 

Mr. Kunzru next raise! the question of separation of railway finance from general 
finance and made suggestions in respect of changes called for in the convention on tho 
subject. After discussion, Pandit Kunzru withdrew tho amendment on receiving the 
assurance that the Honse woald b? given an opportunity of discussing the matter. 


Enquiry into Railway Employees* Grievances. 

Mr, M. K. Acharva raise! the question of Government not accepting tho Assembly’s 
resolution in 1925 recommending inquiry into the grievances of the suborlinate railway 
employees. He described the attitude of the Government as one of great lack of sympathy 
&nneaid that resolutions had since been passed by the conference of employees an! All 
ndia Railway Federation earnestly praying for a commission of inquiry, Mr. M. K, 
chary a gave a detailed list of grievances as received by him from employee particularly 
m regard to low wages. The'piight of employees was in lesd like that of a drowning man. 
. ouid Cbaidfi* Innes with weight of his authority and influence corns to their 

escuo by at least agreeing to appoint a "oramUtee of enquiry ? 

2 gijir?' Q pIi 10 ^ nn w ns under discussion when tin Assembly adjourned till next dav, the 
i,„ P , FEBRUARY, when the motion of Mr. Acbarya was pressed to division an carried 
°y against 47 votes. 

I 

Extension of Assam Railway. 

tho jjr Liachay then moved a cat of Re, t for drawing attention to the failure of 

way Board to consider the possibility of railway communication between Gauhaii 
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and Shillong. This was withdrawn on Sir 0. Hindley assuring that Motor transport 
served better than Railways in the Assam Hill roads. 

Decentralisation of Railway Board's Work. 

Mr. Kelkar next moved a cat to elicit information whether the Railway Board had any 
scheme of decentralisation of board’e woik and power of supervision and control laying- 
special stress on want of close touch of officials with public opinion. He urged that the 
advisory committee should not be confined to metropolitan citie3, but should also b9 
formed in mofussil. He suggested that committees be formed on the lines of those which 
existed in Prussia to which reference had been ma le by the Acworth Committee. 

On receiving: the assurance that all suggestions made in the debate would be fully 
considered, Mr. Kelkar withdrew his motion. 


Concession Rates to Indian Manufacturers. 


Mr. Kelkar next raised a grievance against railway rates of trade in relation to 
Indian manufacturers. He traced the history of this demand Bines 1915 when it was 
r^ade in the Imperial Legislative Council and said the Railway Department never con- 
fj- rt ted proper investigations into the applications made by Indian manufacturers. Ife 
instanced inter alia the case of Kirlofinr Brothers who manufactured agricultural 
implements. Such implements manufactur'd in England were imported at preferential 
rates by the Customs Department but the Railway Department took another view and 
would not allow concession even when this iniquity was drawn attention to by Dr, Harold 
Mann endore'i 71 g the application of Kirloskar Brothers. This was ultimately withdrawn 
by the mover . 

Regulation of Expenditure. 


Pandit Nilkantha Das then urged that expenditure should be regulated. He com r 
plained that expenditure was growing more and more because they were all raising the 
standard of living unnecessarily by imitating Europeans. Tais morning there was a 
view expressd that the salary of Indians should be raise! to the level of Anglo-Indians. 
Why should this be done ? On the other hand the tendency should be to make Anglo- 
Indians -adopt a lower standard. At any rate Indians must not unnecessarily raise 
u^eir own. The motion was finally lost. 


Reduction of Petrol Rates, 

Col. Crawford by a token cut pressed on the attention of the Government the 
necessity for reduction of petrol rates and providing facilities for carriage of petrol in 
tank wagons. Sir Clement Hindley promised to look into this question of petrol rates 
after consulting the Agents and informed that they were watching tbe question of carriage 
of petrol in wagons. 

Other cuts on the agenda were not moved and finally the first head, the Railway Board, 
ivss pasted by granting for it the reduced sum of Rs. 98. 


Inspection Demand. 

The second head related to inspection. Mr. Dnraisami Iyengar objected to the 
salaries of certain officers being put as non-votable while they should have been pot aa 
votable. He based bis objections under provisions of the AM which required that Inspec¬ 
tors ahonld be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and aa such their salarias 
must be made yotable. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Higher Appointments in 8. I. Railway. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved a cut of over Rs. 2 lakhs 
to protest against tbe proposal of 8.1. Railway to a Id to higher appointments while con¬ 
tinuing to pay starvation wages to lower employees. He added that this railway was 
most inefficient and that there was nepotism. The motion was rejected. 


Pilgrims’ Grievances, 

Pandit Eunzrn by another token cut raised the grievances of pilgrims who are 
sometimes taken in wagons. He brought this matter particularly in view of the forth¬ 
coming Kumbha Mela at Hardwar. I? it was felt absolutely necessary to carry pilgrims 
in wagons then it stood to reason that they must get some rebate III fare3. This was 
withdrawn. 


26 FEB, '273 
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VOTING ON RAILWAY DEMANDS . 

Seduction of 3rd Class Fares. 

Mr. Acharya moved a cut to urge reduction of 3rd class fares. Seduction effected 
in respect of long journey helpcu only a very small proportion of passengers. 

Sir Charles Innes, in opposing the motion, contended that the reduction of fares ua 
East Indian, North Western ami South Indian Railways had given a loss of Rs. 07 lakhs 
in eight months in spite of increased traffic. The Railways had gone as far as possible in 
the direction of reducing the fares. He emphasised that third class travelling in India 
waB the cheapest in the world. The motion was lost. 

Administration—Working Expenses. 

Sir Charles Innes ^then moved for Rs. 1,230 lakhs in respect of working expenses 
nnder administration. “ • 

Mr. Prakasam moved a cut of Rs. 2 crores. He said the budget showed that no 
less than Rs. 65 were being spent in working expenses for every hundred rupees gross 
receipt. He elaborately mentioned to the House the i\6ult of his examination of Japanese 
figures and their comparison with corresponding expenses incurred in India. Vims, 
while in india, between Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 4,000 were paid monthly to the Agent and 
Rs. 6,000 to the Chief Commissioner for Railways, the salary in Japan of the Chief 
Commissioner for Railways did not exceed Rs. 1,020 per mensem. In India itself, the 
House must be aware that men like the Right Kon’ble Sustri worked patriotically for the 
sake of the country on mere pittance received from the Servauts of India Society. If 
only the Government had for 60 years tried to open up these ranks to Indians, it wouid 
have enabled them to run railways at half the cost. The motion was put and lost. 

Mr. Aney next moved a cut to protest against the violation of the Lee recommenda¬ 
tion for giving 73 per cent of vacancies to Indians. During the year 223 appointments 
were made, of whom 132 went to Europeans, while only 86 to Indians including statutory 
natives of India. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that on the State Railway between April to February 
35 per cent appointments had gone to Europeans and 65 per cent to Indians and the 
reason why 75 per cent was not reached was the paucity of mechanical engineers in 
India, but the Government, fully miudful of working up to 76 per cent at the earliest 
possible date, were making arrangement for mechanical training and were employing 
Europeans temporarily on short contractu so that these appointments did not affect per¬ 
manent proportion of the service. 

Mr. Aney pressed the motion to division and it WaB lost by 45 against 43. 

The demand under head “ Working Expenses-Administration " was therefore carried 
without any reduction. 


Repairs and Maintenance, 

The next head related to the working expenses, repairs and maintenance and operation, 
Mr. Shunmugham Chetti moved a reduction of Rs. CO lakhs in the amount of 10 crorea 
6tt apart for repairs and maintenance charges of rolling stock. His authority fur moving 
this cut was the liavtn Committee’s report. This report bad clearly remarked that the 
repairs were not being carried out as economically as they should be and that with better 
organisation and better methods of production. It Bhould be possible to reduca the 
expenses to the level of expenses in England. The co&ts in regard to iocomotiv > were 33 
per cent higher than in England, 100 per cent higher in the cabo of coacning vehicles and 
another 1 Q 0 per cent in case of goods vehicles. These worked out four and a half crores 
-J'gher, but he pleaded that the Government Bhould give an earnest of their intentions to 
cuopfc the recommendations of the Committee by agreeing to at least half a crore. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost amidst official applause. 

Ihc total demand under this head namely Rs, 33,67,00,000 was then carried without 
reduction. 


Other demands. 

At this ttBgc (6 p.m.) guilktiue was applied end other ten heads of the budget 
tweed. The Congress Tarty and in some carts also the'Nationalist paity crying 
-Mo” hQt uot c ), a j| U) g 31J g a division. Thus after 4 dayB’ voting except that tho first 
Lha tL<, ® ailvr6 y Beaiu which was given a itduccd sum of Rp, 08 out of Rs. 0,43,HO 
- Railway Bnd£U was sanctioned in entirety. The Assembly then adjourned. 
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The Financial Statement for I 9 2 7 -28. 

The House re-assembled on the 1ST MARCH 1927 to hear the speech of Sir Basil 
BLACKETT on the Budget for 1927-28. No appreciable reduction in taxation is proposed, 
but the duty on motor car and hides, export duly on tea and stamp duty on cheques are 
all to be affected. Some of them reduced and others abolished. Permanent remission of 
provincial contributions by 3 and half crores is made and Bombay gets the lion’s share 
while Bengal is relieved to the extent of 9 lakhs leaving 54 lakhs. The actuals of expen¬ 
diture under military for 1926-27 are expected to exceed the estimates by 63 lakhs. 

In the course of bis speech Sir Basil Blackett'said :— 

Customs receipts are expected to exceed the estimate by 130 crore3, as a result of the 
buoyancy of the yield from sugar and protective duties. The Proceeds in # 1925-26 of the 
sugar duty were 71 Iskhs more than for 1924-26 and nearly double those of 1923-24, and 
were thought to have been inflated owing to the heavy fall in the world price of sugar in 
that year. But our cautious estimate of 670 crores for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 
1.26 crores. Protective duties on steei in spite of their success in giving protection have 
proved unexpectedly efficacious in bringing in revenue and are now expected to produce 
2.85 crores as against an estimate of 2.36 crores. This represents of course the total 
proceeds of these duties, not simply the excess over what the ordinary revenue duties 
would have brought in. 

Taxes on Income are now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs less than the Budget estimate 
of 16,15 crores, but this is due almost entirely to an increase in refunds in connection with 
double income-tax relief consequent on the reduction in the standard rate of income-tax 
in Great Britain. 

Our receipts from Salt were fully up to anticipations up to the end of December, but 
the hope, however slenderly buttressed, that the new Budget might bring a reduction of 
duty seems to spring eternal in the breast of the salt merchant and the most recent figures 
suggest tnat clearances have been retarded pending the opening of the Budget. If so, the 
Maicb figures may show a substantial recovery, but I have felt it prudent to place the 
retired estimate at 6,70 crores, a reduction of 20 lakhs on the original estimate. 

The net receipts from Opium are now estimated at 3.12 crores, an improvement of 
86 lr.khs on the Budg't figure. We were unduly cautious in our forecast of the immediate 
effect of our new policy of restricting exports, while a poor crop succeeding three succes¬ 
sive bumper years led to a saving of 18 lakbs in our payments to cultivators, etc. 

There is no change in the figuic of 6.01 crores for the Bailway contribution, and 
among other revenue L ads 1 need only mention a special receipt of 31 lakbs on account 
of German reparation which represents a payment in respect of the period before 1st April 
1226 and does not therefore go direct to reduction or avoidance of debt under the provi¬ 
sions of the Finance Act of 1926. 


Expenditure, 1926-27. 

On the Expenditure side the most important variations are an excess of 67 lakhs in 
the net Mildary expenditure and a Faving of 82 lakhs on interest on dead-weight debt. 
The loiter is due to the reduction in the rate of interest paid on new borrowings. The 
esciES on the Military Budget arises mainly from the necessity of increased expenditure 
on puichase and manufacture of ordinance and other stores amounting to 70 lakhs. Un- 
f innately this is not a non-recurrent but a recurrent increase explainable by the fact 
that we have come to the end of our power to draw cn the surplus stoics left over after 
the War, 

The revised estimate of revenue comes lo 1 £0*25 crores and the revised CBtimate of 
expenditure to 127.J6 crores as compared with the digital estimate of 130.43 crores and 
11-0,38 croxtB. Thus for the fcuv>h ytar in uiccttsun we aie left with a realised surplus, 
aho revised Budget of 1926-27 stc’\s a balance on the right side of 3.10 crores. 

These figuics aie diawn up on* the latis which haB been customary for the purpose 
ci ibr- presentation of the Indian Budget for many years tut, as pointed out by the Public 
Accounts Committee in their Be poit cn the Accounts of the year 1924-26, they do not, 
strictly speaking, represent, either the gioes or the ret it venue and expenditure of the 
Government of India. A break of continuity is always to be deprecated. I have not 
thought it desirable to depart from the method of pm?illation sanctioned by past piactice. 
Tot ie ate indeed diawtscks in t ny form that migLt be accpttd. But that the present 
> r , in fcime ways, inconvenient and may even be nusitading is illustrated by our 
exj.oitj oe ir. 1926-27. In spile ol cot side i able improvements in the main Bevenue heads, 
if ip very surprising to discover that the revised estimate of revenue for 1926-27 actually 
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^^“P^ JSJathsMeomparcdwUh the original estimate. The explanation has 
Grnprni T? m< ? 1° • t « e ll wa ? ln wb,cb Railway figures are brought into the figures of tho 
HR n/ma • !? ct k Both the receipts and expenditure on Railway Account, which appear 
oriS. m v , C ? Cn T > Cm , 1 Badget ’ are 6ub staiuiully lower in the revised Budget than in the 
cone no u h ® R ? Uway ooutr ihution is exactly as originally estimated and has under- 
for lAn chf \ nR( ; whatever. The revised surplus of 3.10 crores for 1926-27 is accounted 
r»viR.?ifi°r, CXt r nt ° £ ratbcr 0Ver 2 crore0 b >' » real improvement in our revenue ; yet the 
V " , r e f°r 18 ’ e83 tban tlie 0li s ,nal - The figures of net revenue and 

net fio, referred to below give a truer picture in this respect. On the other band, the 

the .;£?«?•. d U- , 0b l CUre the ma S nitudc of the Governmt nt of India’s activities and of 
tnanf PCUt j Ure wbiqb they and the Assembly control. We must turn to the grots figures 
10 2 et an adequate conception of what these are. 6 s 

of M ^ b ® Bi ;osB expenditure Of the Government of India including the working expenses 
well nvfr U ino 78 aDd ° £ m, 10 r ° StS a " d Tele g ra P hs and Irrigation Departments aggregates 
certain «!„ > Cr0r r 8 * * 80171 crores. Even this figure excludes 

E ! 1 lte “ 8 o£ cx P l ndltnre which are shown net—not gioss-in our accounts I 
t.h Jpn? 1 \ mpo8cd °? tbe Fmance Department, to whose loyal and exacting labours during 
M : mh 3‘ s f so ° the Govcrument and the assembly and in a special degree the Finance 
tbo n„,n! M dee P-y indebted, the task of arriving at exact figures in this connection. For 

tui/fiDmfnf^ni' 7 ? tatl0n o£ thc £aCt8 l ° the Houso and the country, the gross expendi¬ 
ture figuie of *04.72 crores conveys a suflicientiy true picture. 

tiTRiim^ tasb ? £ working out accurate figures of our net revenue and expenditure requires 
whilhir y dc ?. 18,onB on ,nan y problematical points, for example, the question arises 
dednoH J?** L*™ ° n tbc coBectdon of taxes should app r ar as expenditure or as a 
rSSJS J™™ Tevcnuc ra * 9cd b y means of those taxes ; or again, whether the interest 
tiou fmm° n ° U advftncrB t0 tbe Provincial Loans Account Bhould be treated as a dedue- 

3 w “ alcreit charges or a0 revenue. Statement D of the Budget sets out the 
SKtPmnif k revcuuc and expenditure on the same basis as last year. According to that 
npf . 0 our net expenditure amounts to 84.07 crores. One fact which the figures of 
^ -P-^ure bring out with somewhat startling c.earness is the extern to 

b “ Ch ,“ nder tbe refo » med constitution the activities of the Government of India have 
beinp^!? the ProvlnCial Governments, the functions of the Central Government 
wi hVh3 L m ?? “ am t0 the dc£encc of lDd,a > her relations with the exterior and 
misoplinn 1 d,a ? F . nn P e8 ’ mfl 3° r communications, the Public Debt and the Currency, some 
and 3 n 8 d 3 r 8 . ta , C ° nDeCtl0n with Bub i ectB 6ucb a0 surveys, archaeology and research, 
Government^ DSlb Uty *° F b ' enerai B0 Pcrmtendence, direction aud control of the Proviucia 


Debt position, 

crorM 1 ™°- y ! a V 192d ’^ 7 » wbi , Ie our total d e bt will have increased from 969.04 to 975.541 
tive rtlh?“* sterling debt will have decreased from 456.55 to 452.40 crores. Our produc- 
debt iiiT 11 have 3UCrea9 cd fr °m 737 98 crores to 773.83 crores, and our unproductive 
in them-r>]r3o VC decrc ’ a '' cd *F om 234.06 to 201.71 crores. Satisfactory as these figures are 
and n3 »i ’ tb ey are still more pleasing in their reaction on our Budget expenditure 
for ratc ° £ Jnlcr f 3fc afc wfiich we borrow in India whether for new capital outlay 

of m.vE V ° P ur P° BCB0 . r fo f repayment of maturing debt. Thanks mainly to our policy 
in inn-, U a a pr ? vi a 81 ^ ^ or re ^ uct ^ on ov avoidance of debt, we borrowed in the market 
per cent n / 8 e .° 4.69 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1926 as compared with 6 

Weight hUt t v® 3 1922 ’ and the cbar Ge on the Budget of 1927-28 for interest on dead- 
faiRer than & 4 . b0n f 6 and balf crores less thftU il wa8 1923-24, a Baving considerably 
c total amount of our present provision for reduction or avoidance of debt. 

Budget estimates for 1927-28—-Revenue. 

tore 0 fiS? Ubd i8 T now cleared for the presentation of the figures of revenue and ex pend i- 
2 - 7 P crokr l.. J [,Ut tbe , net . avenue from Customs at 49.15 crores, an increase of 
27. *ii cr tu<3 °’ ,, Rio a l estimate and of 1,4C crores over the revised estimate ior 1920- 
ProtectivA h 3 CC . bccn . mad0 for a reduction of about 40 lakhe in the revenue from 
f® wi Ee tr, yon steel owing to the effect of the new Steel Industry Protection Bill, It 
high fi., ” J®«oipate some reduction in the imports of sugar aa compared with the verv 
e *er, b« o 0 01 tbo P aBt two y earB * Tbe reductions under the Be t\o heads should how- 
Gnder tP e ^f attd £ ° l by lbc norma! growth of revenue under other heads. 
la kt»B m 0 -- e tK ad o£ ‘ Taxes on Income,* 1 put our net receipts at 16.50 croree which is 
7CVie e ^ e8t .“/'han the Budget figure for the current year and 66 iak be more than tho 

improvement niidor this head is due in part to sFghtly mora 
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profitable trade generally and in part to the substitution of tax-subject for tax-free 
Government of India securities. 

The original estimate of revenue from salt duty for 1926-27 was 6.90 crores and I put 
the figure for 1927-28 at 7 croree, the increase being- justified on the basis of the normal 
growth in consumption. 

Under the head ‘Opium’ we have to allow for a reduction of 10 per cent in our exports 
in accordance with the policy announced last year. On the other hand, the considerable 
reduction which has been eficcted in the area oi cultivation curtails our outgoings. 1 put 
the figure tor gross revenue from Opium at 3,83 crores, which is 35 lakhs less than the 
revised figure for the current year, and the expenditure at 91 lakhs which is 16 lakhs 
ls~s than the figure in the revised estimates for 1926-27. The net revenue will according¬ 
ly be 2.92 crorcs as compared with 3.12 crores in the current year. 

The net receipts from .Railways for 1926-26 were considerably below those for 
1924-25 and in spite of the increased value of l per cent on the capital charge, the 
contribution falls from 6.01 crores in 1926-27 to 5.48 crores in 1927-28. 

Our receipts under other heads of revenue aie estimated at 15.70 crorcs, being a 
reduction of 1.74 crorcs from the original estimate for 1926-27. This estimate assumes 
the continuance, pending the inauguration of the Reserve Bank, of the present practice 
of crediting to revenue the excess over £40 million in the Gold Standard Reserve and the 
income from investments of the Paper Currency Reserve. The amount of these receipts 
has, of course, been diminished as the result of the reduction both of the sterling and of 
the Government of Jnoia rupee securities in the latter Reserve. 

Our total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128,96 crores as coioj ared with 
an original estimate oi 130,43 crores fur 1926-27 and a revised estimate of 130,25 crores. 

Expenditure. 

I estimate our net military expenditure for 1927-28 at 54,92 crores, or almost the 
same figure as the original military estimate for 1926-27, but 36 lakhs leBS than the revised 
figure lor that yi_ar, The disappearance of pos-tw r ar chargee for demobilised olucers 
accounts for a saving of 64 lakhs, but this is counterbalanced by the extra provision 
necessary for the expansion of the Air Force, by increased expenditure on improving the 
banack accommodation for both British and Indian troops, and by the necessity foi an 
additional outlay oi 90 lakhs on ordnance and other stores to which i have already alluded. 

Civil expenditure. 

The most significant variation in our civil expenditure from the figures of the current 
year occurs uuuer the head ‘Interest on deadweight debt, 1 which 1 put at 10.63 crores as 
compared with 12.63 oroics in the Budget ior the current year. 1 have already drawn 
attention to the way in which our steady adherence to the policy of making regular 
provision ior reduction and avoidance of debt and confining new borrowings to productive 
purposes in bringing in an annual dividend to the tax-payer in tho suape of a progres¬ 
sively increasing saving in the charge for interest on dead-weight debt. I he saving in 
gross interest cLarges is not less striking and the people of India are securing year by year, 
in addition to the tax-payers’ saving on interest on dead-weight debt, all the advantages 
of lower interest cbaiges on the capital which is being newiy invested ^n productive 
\forks of development. This benefit is felt alike by the Railways, the Irrigation and the 
Forest departments, and the Provincial Governments as a whole to whom an improvement 
in the credit of the Government of India brings a much-valued boon in bringing down tno 
/ate of interest they have to pay on the sums borrowed by them from the Provincial Loans 
Fund or direct from the market, 

Beneficial services. 

For the last two year?, the Government of India have been seeking gradually to 
restore some of the cuts made on the advice of the Retrenchment Committee m tje 
Government of India’s expenditure on beneficial services. It is no reflection on *ue 
Retrenchment Committee to say that some oi the cuts were short-sighted, iempoiary 
expedients had to be adopted in the nesting financial situation, it was also utciy 
essential that expenditure should be reduced and it is to the labours of that Committee 
that we owe oui piesent ability to take a somewhat longer view. Among the new items 
ci expenditure, which have been approved by the Standing Finance Committee, l wonid 
draw special aatiiUon to the five-year programme ior the expansion oi education in t&e 
Frontier Provinces ana other territories aiuctiy administered by the Government of India, 
This programme was drawn up by the Department of Education, Health aua LanJsou 
i he suggestion oi the Finance Department and is, we hope, only the first of a senes QS 
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programmes relating to the other activities of that Department which largely monopoli. 
sen the privilege, so far as the Government of India is concerned, of watching over those 
comparatively few services which have not been transferred to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, where expenditure is directly and obviously related to the advancement of the 
social well-being of the masses of the people. The programmes for additional exDsnditnre 
on sanitation and other services arc not yet ready, though individual items' of new 
expenditure on their services are included in the estimates for 1927-28 The educational 
programme which extends up to 1931-32 involves, during the five years an ad iitional 
non-recurring expenditure of 29 and three fourth lakhs and a recurring extra iiturc 
rising gradually from 4 lakhs in 1927-28 to 10 and half lakhs in 1931-32. The total 
amount of additional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is just under 12 lakhs. 

Post and Telegraphs, 

The Indian Postal and Telegraph Department is, as the House is aware, treated not 
f 8 R profit-earning institution but as an organisation whose energies are directed to supply¬ 
ing postal and telegraph facilities to the general public in as full a measure as is 
compatible with the fundamental principle that the Department should not be a burden 
on the gen.ral taxpayer. Under normal conditions, the working expanses and interest 
° W* 8boa ^ d bp > as nearl y ae possible, the same as the gro's revenue of the Department 
vYith the gradual improvement in trade, it is permissible to hope that the revenues will 
grow to an extent sufficient to show a substantia! surplus over working expense and 
interest charges. But that, happy slate of-affairs is not yet actually in sight. It is 
tear, therefore, that any important reduction in the present postal and telegraph rat*s 

jjeavy\nbsidy CUrcd Wilh ° Ut BaddliD 8 the 6'‘ n3ral taxpayer with the necessity of paying a 

tfco case of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, the estimated net results 
of working in 1927-28 show a small loss of 3 lakhs which is slightly more than the figure 
*n the current year. b 

v>- £ ur estimate of the aggregate expenditure of the Government for 1927-28 comes to 

stated^ ft ° Ur e8timat , e of revenue on the basis oi existing taxation is, as already 

stated, 128.90 orores, resulting in a surplus of 3.70 crores. J 

be r 1 n il !j 8U,p ] a9 of , 3 - 7 . 0 cr0Pe9 for 1527-28 is arrived at on the assumption that the^e will 

runee dUr . ? g T ! h ° ye f fr0rn the P8ta bHshed rate of exchange of Is. 5d. per 

o? P t;, n The Ho« 8 « w«J. 1 know desire to be informed what effect a reduction of the rate 

sented T f, T m l8> G,i * t0 U 4J - woulfl have on the Budget fig*™ which I have pwJ 
SI ' 18 by means eary to arrive at an accurate estimate. In a statement which 

ntn n I« C< , t0 * dfly ‘ f he many and various considerati ms which have to be taken 
5 >« ° CO “V n order t0 fc iOW ,be effl * cfc of a rcluction to Is. 4d. on the Budget for 1927- 
cons'd^ , ,T BOtnede , ,ai1, The ^ on tho Budgets for the following years is also 
thni ^n the same statement, The conclusion arrived at i* that, on the assumption 

emplov 1 )e yeai iy ^ 7 * 28 . ifc , wi11 l,e nnnecessary to compensate anv Government 
m any way for the loss of approximately 11 per cent, in the. value of their 
of of^^ d r°^ th0iatU, T ^ 1J * 4d ; would re8ulfc in 1927-28 in a total wors-nin" 
CovernS!nr°fA by 6 'v 6 Cr0rf8 ‘. 1 d °? 0t f, ’, el thafc ifc is my duty to-day on behalf of the 
provided for t0 ^ ^ sngge3tl ' j!19 bow tho resulting deficit of I.G6 crores should be 

Changes in taxation. 

with 5 4?°iS US °V 3 * 70crore8is arrived at on the basis of the existing level of taxtion. 
still nnb^ , ? 8 1 °- Prov 1 in ? ial contribution apart from Bengal's contribution of G3 lakhs) 
of the snvrh ‘ •’ 11 !5 , o, ’’! 0us t . hat we cannot afford to give away any'important portion 
directinrr Aifr n 5n . r ® dact ; lon taxation if we are to live up to our declared intention, of 
contrihm- lma! icial policy to the reduction and eventual extinction of tho Provincial 
n>ofT' 0n8 , C9 , s ? ona8may We are, therefore, not yet in a position to make full 
the Govorr! ' R * e P arf ot the Taxation Enquiry Commit! e whose recommendations 
hope hJS e “ , th r P country have been studying during the past year. I shall, I 

'ion Onol!f f » ap r° VR °P he Hon80 iu 8aying that our General police as regards tvea- 
far as t0 be dlrfCf, * d ‘ ar8f towards a more equitable distribution of its incidence so 
abolitionary bc atta! ' nablp with due regard to the other canons of taxation, and the 
export d»t Ul0Se lrep0ft8 which are obuoxions in principle, such <ie some of the existing 
°f taxatinrw * at 'i d ,ba *^» when our finances permit, we should aim ut a gradual reduction 
margin * *r Vel w ,iicl1 will give some relief to th* tax-payer and le.na a ] ftr ger 

tions ha u e for 118 Prov!nciAl Governments’ ne?ds. Ono> the Brovinci ! conHbu* 
i-'Q conshti .l eD ^^tingnished, we shall find ourselves in a freer atmosphere in which wa 
Jw fche question of taxation entirely or almost entirely from the standpoint of 
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the Central Administration. With a surplus of 3.70 crores, the House will, I think, not 
d es i re «s to propose additional taxation for the purpose of increasing the surplus. In 
1927-28 therefore, we clearly cannot do more than effect minor changes, the net reau.tB 
of which will not be scriousiy to modify the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

Export duty on hides. 

The first proposals which I have to put before the House in regard to taxation affect 
two of our existing export duties, the export duty on hides and tho expert duty on tea 
The export, duty on hides has been condemned by the Fiscal Comrn.ss.on and he Taxation 
Enquiry Committee as wrong in principle and dangerous in effect Ihe trade is at present 
in“? depressed condition and the Government have for some ye^^ennojaatftoationfor 

mss s trss ’iesg 

tion of the export duty on hides involving a loss of 9 lakhs oi levenue. 

Export duty on tea. 

we arc in a position » “*^r‘l? b £ 
rTvmue^dlt ^heTamTSe^ther dXTte Idvantages^to^he producers of tea. The tea 

SSH i srs ^ 

Th« rrr portion of 25 per cent, was based on imperfect data and later enquiries show t a^ 

costs'us 50 lakhs. We expect to get an additional 45.lakhs from income-tax on the n 
agricultural profits in 1927-28 rieing to oO lakhs m 1928-29. 

Import duty on motor care, etc. 

The next, proposal which the Government have to make is one which will, I hope, be 
lhe nexr. p p . ,t ; mnnr f dutv on motor cars should be reduced 

tanere duty on tyrr, from SO to 
t’ '® pn , Atlcr meWe* oHownnoc for the Btimuln, to import, which Ah redaction of 
J'Z ip ptpec f ed to give. I estimate the cost of this proposal at 10 lakhs only. The 
l1 ineHon hTfn accordance will the views of the Taxation Enquiry Committee which 
T^chtlv^ew^ttention to the importance of encouraging the development of motor rans- 
5 !n Tnd7aNeither the Government, nor, I think, the Souse would feel perturbed if 

i^e Provincial Governments seized the opportunity of this reduction of the import duty 

to impose Provincial taxation on the as>rs of motor cars for the improvement and deve op- 
irent. of their systems of road communication. 

Import duty -on rubber seeds. 

Them will hf fonnd included in the Finance Bill a provision for removing to the list 

o' »* w. SMSSJPtg pTocS/Wia^ S 

taSd“rSl? hot it is'hampering en Important ndoh^ tadu^mBMm, wheee 

support of this concession. We are very glad to be m a portion to meet their wis ce. 

Stamp Duty on Cheques. 

T have one more proposal to make for reduction. The Government have decided 
to arc ' the recommendation made independently in several quarters and endorBefl by the 
Currenev Commission that the stamp duty on cheques should be M shed With a 

view to ihe development of tbb banking habit in ™ f 2 thTSomene 

fA oVaHcI, the dutv on other Bills of Exchange payable on demand, f or uie momeDs, 
we do not propose the abolition of the etamp duty on Bills of Exchange not payaolr on 
,Temanr* whieWequire8 further consideration and will involve a loss of about 25 lakht 
oi revenue. Il will be desirable that the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques an i 
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other Bills o£ Exchange payable on demand should not come into force until the 1 st of 
July next in order to give the bants time to make the necessary preparations. The cost 
of the abolition of the duty on cheques in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated 
to amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 6 lakhs only. This los 3 falls on the 
Provincial Governments but does not make any very material difference even to those 
Governments such as Bengal and Bombay, wh*»rf» the bulk of the duty is collected. In 
iaese circumstances, the Government do not think it necessary to compensate the Provin¬ 
cial Governments for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view* of the 
relief which will be given to those Government in other directions, as the House will 
presently observe, and partly because we hope to be in a position a year hence to bring 
forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head into Central and Provincial, coupled 
with a revision of the Devolution Roles which will fully make good to the Provinces 
waafc they will give up under the head 19 Stamps.” The cost of abolishing the duty*On 
other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Revenues, but will not 
be considerable, and I have felt it unnecessary to make any special provision for it 0 

Import Duty on Tobacco. 

Apart from the I 038 of 5 lakhs owing to the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
which will not affect the Central Government’s Budget, the proposed reductions and 
changes in taxation involves a diminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In order partially 
o cover this loss, the Government propose to increase the import duty on unmanufactured 
obacco from Re. I to Rs. 1-8 per lb., an increase which is fully justified on statistical 
Bounds and while giving some additional production to Indian grown tobacco, will not 
ra^terially affect the Indiau cigarette industry which is now in a strong position. I expect 
to obtain 18 lakhs from this source, 

. ri ' r i h ® net of these measures on our estimates for 1927-28 will be a reduction 

.kikbs under the head Customs, and an increase of 45 lakhs from Taxes on Income? 
with the result that our surplus will then stand at 3*64 crores. 

Provincial Contributions. 

natural use of a recurring surplus is to reduce Provincial contributions. I pro- 
Oce,^—-and I am sure that the House will unanimously agree—that our surplus should be 
evoted to a permanent reduction by 3 and half crores of the Provincial contribution 
i ributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing Devolution Rules. 
•v V ' • only 1*95 crores of the contributions unreraitted, excluding the Bengal 

* 11 j^bution. Bengal is entitled to a share in the recurring remission of 3 and half crores 
t exten ^ oE 9 lakhs, so that her contribution of 63 lakhs will be reduced to 10 lakhs, 
uowever, Bengal will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual cost 
p . 10 Government of India of the permanent remission of 3 and half crores of the 
J-AOvincial contributions will amount ouly to 3*41 crores in 1927-28. 

Unfortunately the amount of our surplus is not sufficient to enable us to roako a 
^ean sweep of all the Provincial contributions. It falls short of the amount required bv 
u h ; * 8 an interesting coincidence that the deficiency is approximately equal 

p lUe amount of revenue sacrificed a year ago when the Cotton Excise Duty was remitted. 

J^ 0TQ unfortunate * 8 the fact that the permanent remission of 8 and half crores, 
wnue bringing we^oma relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs out of Bombay’s con- 
enrr i° n * akks 8tl 'l unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s Budget is, I am 

j c0 ^ a ver 7 unsatisfactory state. Bombay in faced with a considerable realised 
of m ? n i.i he . workin ® of 1926-27 and is under the shadow or a further estimated deficit 
"o i i u 9 1927-28 on other than Development transactions, which will be reduced 

of t) la o h6 by the iemis3iou of 19 lakha oE her contribution, this being Bombay's share 
fori? * crores * The Bombay Government have made a very‘strong aopeal 

exarn* ^ w *° Government of India, It is needless for us to embark upon a critical 
not «■ luatl01 ? oE *he causes of Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be iuclined 
reco . ac( ^ u ^ Bombay altogether of responsibility in the matter, we must in faimeP 3 
an inf 189 Devolution Rule 18 regarding the grant to the Provinces of 

Bomb reSfc t0 tke proceeds of Taxes on Inconn which was designed for the beuefit of 
c j. anc ^ Bengal in particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special 

t iicngal mi Kkt have urged in this connection have been liquidated by the relief 
Part f\ accorc * e ^ J 8 ke has been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the paym*n; of any 
t° L i Aei annual contribution of 63 lakhs, a gift of the aggregate value of 8*15 crore 9 
non.^ - . ^ arck I 927 * The only corresponding gift male to Bombay was a special 

j ca [**ng reduction of her contribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only, 
apeci ? It 8 cir<iUDa8taQCe8 > the Government of India have been convinced that a very 
al e2ort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf, Wo are equally convinced 

40 
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of the Inexpediency of altering the existing Devolution Rule for the distribution of relief 
among the Provinces in a way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provin¬ 
ces. Some other solution must be found and the Government of India proposo to find it 
by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as I have already 
stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have decided that the best way 
out of our difficulty will be to use a part of this surplus for the purpose of remitting the 
whole of the remainder of the Provincial contributions for the year 1927-28. This proce¬ 
dure will permit is to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the resentment of 
anv of the other Provinces. On the contrary, it will bring them additional and welcome 
relief. It will carry with it relief to all the-ProvinceB from any liability to pay any 
contribution to the Central Government in 1927-28. I may add in order to make the 
storv complete, that we propose also to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Rs. 12,000. 

'These meaeures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Government’s Budget for 

1927 - 28 and reduce to 1.29 crores the estimated surplus in the revised Budget of 1926-27. 
The proposals so far made regarding the Provincial contributions, while fully meeting 
Bombay’s needs for 1927-28, do nothing to make up to her for the disappointment of her 
expectations regarding a share in t he proceeds of taxes of Income under Devolution Rule 
15 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not feel that we are deaf 
to her claims on this account, we propose further that a sum ol 28 lakhs out of the still 
remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be devoted to relieving Bombay of. one-baif of her 
contribution of 56 lakhs for the current year. We propose to couple this special conces¬ 
sion with the condition that her Budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. I am gird to know from the figures of the Bombay Budget presented in the Bombay 
Legislative Council last week, that thero is every prospect of this condition being 
satisfied. 

There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the realised surplus 
o! 1926-27. I have already"observed that the inauguration of the Reserve Bank in 

1928- 29 may cause some temporary diminution of the Central Government’s revenue. 
It would be undesirable, if we can avoid it to make any special call on the tax-payer for 
the purpose of tiding over temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing 
of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank. The Government accordingly 
propose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926-27 as a nest egg either 
for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 of temporary charges 
incident to the inauguration of the new currency system or for the purpose of increasing 
the strength of the reserves to bo handed over to the Reserve Bank as cover for the note- 
issue or for both purposes, according as circumstances dictate. 

* Rcvenno Reserve. 

The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account and pay into 
it the whole of the realised surplus for 1926-27. In the estimated receipts for 1927-28, 
there would be included a payment from this Account to revenue of the sum required to 
balance revenue and expenditure in 1927-28, on present figures 1'81 crores. The amount 
finally credited to revenue in 1927-28 would, however, be not this exact amount but such 
sum as may ultimately prove necessary in order to bridge whatever the final gap may be 
between tbe expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this assistance 
from the special reserve. In order that this may be done the Government propose to tbe 
Bouse, at the time when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special supple¬ 
mentary estimate covering the transfer to the surplus of 1926-27. 

I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remission of the Provin¬ 
cial contributions must be regarded as definitely temporary, bo that if a recurriDg 
Burplu3 is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remission per- 
marent, it will be necessary cither to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
wholly or in part or else to propose fresh taxation. 

The House will recognise that even though the Government are formally safeguarded 
atainet the accusation of counting nnbatched chickens by the provision tbat the iiual 
portion of tbe Provincial contributions is remitted for one year only, they arc clearly 
taking the risk that if the monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Govern- 
ment"and the House, and in a'special degree the Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will in a measure be self-imposed. 

Our propofals are also open to another objection which I should be tbe last to 
mifiimiee. They involve a diversion of the realised surplus of 1926-27 from its proper 
application to the reduction or avoidance of debt. The House will, 1 am Bure, dp me tbe 
justice of recognising that I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues of 
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deb f re d«Pption. M y defence for this lapse from 
P ovin^i ^ J5? ?° mplete llc l ul dation of our liabilities to the Provinces in respect of 

faSin o^I ppH ^Jn! * F* 7 b, f , P ? C ' i U6tif }’ in ? a very special effort, and that a 
tP u\fi 0n °,. real . i8ed 8 °rplases has enabled us lo outdistance our own fixed programme of 

aml ii,lr pll0n - m tbe ““ few Jeara ' and tlmt tlie fixed programme remains unmodiOed 

*r .*? » « k *' 8 ‘»« 6 ' 12 crores ior 1 redaction or avoidance ofS 
PrincinlfR in nr ? U ’ 1 tb, ? k ’ justifiably make this concession without denying oar 
L SSI t i “r® the advantage for India, economio and social, and the atimu- 

of rev^nnn M sl p W ,DS °/ the reforme ’ which wUl flow the release of 5-45 crores 
truefHnn. 1 1 thc^Provinces for expenditure on those nation-building services which all 
nenos of India and of the Reforms have so deeply at heart. 

tionsMmfcT^inb°n U ninf 0 t i b ft, Dnmindfnl 0 V he fact tbat 60 l0 * n s as Provincial contribu- 
vinchl q d ?- d, ^ hc occ 1 urence of a bad monsoon, which would affect Pro- 

position of the Cent°r J On 7 ^ m0r ® 8 evcrel y. than Central finances, would make the 
vince^nr Go Y*'' r m n o n t an UDeasy one in the face of demands from the Pro- 

ly chLL nnon ! i Wm C ?“ tral Bud S et ~ a bta te of affairs which will be fnndamental- 
Wavg £ h . av ® c f eased t0 «act any contributions. From the standpoint of onr 

differ’iiort t ^ CaD8 Bad g€tj the complete release of the Provincial contributions make less 
Wi'l find f fc fi v b , BI P ht be e *peo‘«*. It is improbable that the Provinces 

be reaSh-ed S dlC t- ° m } M * k mediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will 
concerning worklD g° ut plans and programmes. Indeed, so far as the year 1027-28 is 
and d ’ ] aRtlcl P ate tbat the surplus of 1926-27 will, in effect, remain in our balances 

which £ ^ r the a 7 0idance of debt ’ 80 < b at the amounJ of new money 

will l ask / o r from tbe market, when wc issue our Rupee Loan in the summer 

will not be increased as a result of these proposals. summei, 

1927 on m £a Um UP G °? rnme , nt ’ 6 plaD8 f °r dealing with the surplus of 1926-27 and 
En m qT* Pho cnrieot year s surplus of 3-10 crores will be reduced to 2*82 crorea bv the 

This Bumlrrf 01 28 .|?^ b8 of fche Bomba y Government’s contribution for 1926-27 
ivl d “Ml .i f 010 ^ 8 W l b " tran8fe "ed to its entirety to a special reserve so tbat the 
The -lerf the current year will not exhibit either a revenue surplus or a deficit. 

KtSmS J i »? Burplus of 3 * 34 crores wiU be supplemented by such sum, at present 
ordS f t d fl f ,, 1 - 81 t Cl f ° rCPl c S .T ay UC r ® qnir,dtobe transferred from the special reserve in 
The crod£ fc K^i 8 out *to ra o{ the year 1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus. 

1*01 lT^uVV h t t 8 ^ C,a i KSCrVe at the clo8eo£ 1927 ' 28 - ^ P^ent estimated at 
tion Of Lhp ’n^- i?] ' 11 « nd ^ as a ne8t T) egg for use in connection with the inaugura- 
01 the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank, 

Concluding the Finance Member said :_ 

the time ont^nJ^inr ?^ 8 ^ 8 J a K id before the Sec0Rd Assembly was not only balanced at 
of revermo bUt £? 8 P resen . ted lRdia with an appreciable realised surplus 

1-4 ner -n^r.T°7 e - X P ? dl , tUl . e * ^ be necessity of reducing the salt tax from Rb. 2-8 to' Rs. 
Trovincial conShntiSilf 8 *^ 1 l?*?* 2 ? P. ost P° ncd the beginning of the remission of the 
nncIrSt,>R nf £ b o r-T ® Uudget8 for 1925 ‘ 26 and 1926 ’ 27 » relieved finally of the 
General if Railway Finance by the separation of the Railway Budget from the 

crores or a r f d k C ? n l u tbe rr °vinoial contributions amounting to 3.75 

crorcH 1 tbL Bud S et contribution be included, a reduction from 9.83 crores by 4.38 
onlamenL 0 ^In addition, the Budget for 1926-27 signalised the demise „f the 
Piopo^U fl? Incise Duty. In the first Budget, this new Assembly has before it 

seemed, 

fi nanckd C< !7n V b & r g 77 at Str ° k A ° £ gt i od f °rtuno for myself and a happy augury for the 
Reforms J i 7 £ the new Assembl y tbat Its first Budget should be the first since the 
Paver 7 ? Wbl . 0 £® venucs are independent of assistance from the provincial tax* 
ft rniViot jVer B1U j e l Rctorms were inaugurated the Provincial contributions have been 
meriQ to“ nd fcbc n . eck b° tb of the Central Government and of the Provincial Govern- 
Their 0 * ,. ndla P°i 3on tog their mutual relations and hampering their every action. 
&ndth qUa • even raore than their amount, has strained the resources of the giver 
who ,l pa . llence o£ the re °ipicnt. They have brought curses, not blessings, both to bim 
this incnbus VeD ^ £ ° bim Wb ° ta8 tsken * Tbo year 1927 ' 28 Bct8 In dia free from 

relvint 18 trQ0 tbafc ^ Da£ and complete freedom has still to be won and 'hat we are still 
before ° D tbe Bnd 8 e t of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground now occupied. Tho year 
f 1 * 1811)6 dcvoted t° a further and final effort to this end. But meanwhile tho 
the Qoverament8 will have at their immediate disposal largj additional resources 
ruey ^ tnrn con fi^ ent ]y t0 t {j 0 vpork 0 f framing projects for the advancement of thtj 
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well-being of their citizens. Governments and, in particular, Finance Departments, and 
even Finance Members, are often taunted with being heartless and inhuman, and it is 
doubtless difficult and occasionally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. There is 
nothing to capture the imagination or stir the emotions in the figure of 5 45 crorcs. But 
what romance lies behind this figure when it is translated into spending capacity in the 
bonds of the Ministers in the Provinces 1 It is always wise, when discussing figures and 
accounts, to remember that money represents nothing more than a power to command 
goods and services. The progiamme of educational expenditure m the territories directly 
administered by the Government of India, to which 1 referred earlier in my speech, 
involves over a period of 6 years a total expenditure recurring and non-recurring, of 65 
lakhs. In addition to improved accommodation and a higher standard of teaching for 
hundreds of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars, these 68 lakhs represent 
something like 600 new schools and 30,000 children brought within reach, for the first 
time, of the privileges of education year by year, What will 5-45 crores a year, trans¬ 
figured into goods and services, available year by year in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, mean in the promotion of human happiness, in the prevention of preventa¬ 
ble distate and ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good life lor many 
croxes of the people of India ! It is in the belief that by the acceptance of this Budget. 
Members of this House Lave it in their power to promote the health and happiness of 
millions of the masses of India that I commend the Government's proposals to tho House 
and to the country u . 


Civil Aviation Grant Passed, 

There was a fair attendance on the next day the 2ND MARCH, when the House met 
with an important motion, being a Supplementary demand of Rupees ten lakhs for Civil 
Aviation. Sir B. N. Mitia made a lODg speech in commending the motion. He said that the 
money now asked for was rtaily lor acquisition of land for a future air harbour* The Stand¬ 
ing imance Committee had agieeci to this subject to ibe question of policy being accepted 
by the Atsanbly. The essence of the policy was to ensure that India shall have an 
tlitctive voice m the conditions on which contracts are given for services touching her 
shoits and that opportunities were afforded ior the investment of Indian capital and for 
training and employment ot Indian pilots and personnel. From the questions put in this 
House, it was tviuent that membtrB wcie taking great interest in the question of avia¬ 
tion. The Asstmbiy itself ever bince its establishment in 1921 has been voting money 
ytar altei year lor expenditure on measuits which received the approval ot the Standing 
Finance Committee. AciopJane tiansport services were started in various parts ot the 
world mcstly in 1320 ana since then Europe had about eighteen thousand miles of air lines 
in place ot Bix thousand miles, America about eight thousand miles in place of 2,800, 
Africa 3,600 in place of 900 and Australia and Asia where there were no air lines in 
1920 bad 3,3(0 and 1,300 miles respectively. An important advantage of aerial over 
surface transport was speed. To the businessman, time was money and economy of time 
was of great advantage in regard to goods traffic. Aerial transport bad other advantages 
ever suriace transport. Carriage of goods by air had several important advantages, 
■paiticuJarJy m the case of uansit between different countries. After explaining the 
growth in air services in Great Britain under which the number of passengers and quantity 
ol goods carried had increased, Sir B. N. Mitia said that in Australia the air services 
were now a useful and important feature of regular transport system. Japan too had 
taken up an elaborate programme of development of civil aviation which would take 20 
ytars to complete. Aeroplanes had been used in certain countries for administrative 
purposes such as forest fire protection, survey of tracts, anti-malarial operations, ambu¬ 
lance and medical duties etc. It was, therefore, undesirable that India should lag behind 
other countries. Imbued with a spirit of progress India which was a continent even 
more largely benefitted than most other countries by the development of her air transport. 
As a matter of fact Burma Government was already making use of air service for the 
survey ol about 1,400 miles of forest ami Creek country in the Irawadi delta. With tho 
development of air services between England and India, the transit between the two 
count!ies would take only five or six days, teat betwetn Bombay and Calcutta less than 
12 nouis, of Delhi Calcutta and Bombay within nine hours, Madras in a straight route 
would be a little more than 12 Lours’ journey ana if night flying develops Rangoon would 
be reached within 21 hours. 
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Proceeding, Sir BImpendranath Mitra said that however poor India might be, she 
could not wholly overlook ihr ti.ed for the m-vi-iojunrut of her aerial transport. Unless 
India took an active inteirst in this matter, there was this real oanger of this transport 
pats-ing into the hands of foreign ca| itaiistb to tvh in India could not refuse the right of 
night over her territory under terms of international Air Convention. He corr cted the 
impression cieated by Dewan Chnrnanlal that the policy was to help England’s supposed 
military adventures in the Far East., In the Budg.-t of 1927-28 th< y had provided for 
the expenditure of about Its, 4 lakhs of which only Rs. 70,000 was recurring and the 
balance wab non-recumng. 

Concluding Sir B. N. Mitra explained the details of tho scheme aB already published 
and said the air harbour at Karachi was being constructed with financial assistance Irora 
•British Government and it was only proper that the Government of India should later 
Oil take over the harbour by paying back to the British Government the money they are 
.spending on it. ^ Apart from four main air harbours at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Rangoon, it will be necessary gradually to provide a chain of aerodromes acre 3 tho 
main uir routes. With the approval of the 3. F. 0, A. a sura of Its. 1 and a half lakhs 
baa been entered in the budget for 1927-28 to meet expenditure on the acquisition of land 
lor intermediate aerodromes on the main route from Karach' to Calcutta and Itaugoou. 
~'; n additional reason for incurring this expenditure at an early date was to enable ihe 
*overument of India to exercise some control ou the route adopted by foreign aircraft 
Ri their flights across India, This foreign aircraft has nothing to do with the Imperial 
Airways Company nor is it engaged on commercial flights, there being as yet no com¬ 
mercial air route traversing India, It is engaged on what is known as experimental, 
world flights. 

... Jter 6orae discussion the Assembly passed the demand of Rs. 10 lakhs and adjourned 
tJii the next day when the Budget was discussed. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

c ? n 3RD MARCH, the House re-assembling, Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR, General 
eoretary, Congress Party initiated the general discussion on the budget, Mr. 
yengar said that the budget bad left him in a depressed state in spite of the 
i 1 manca Member’s sound financial methods. The House had repeatedly failed in its 
attempt to exercise its power on account of certifications. The Government, instead 
1 en hancing their powers, was curtailing them. He complained specially of a large 
umber of votable items which the Government bad ir.ade non-votable such as passage 
money, travelling allowances and pensions of officials. Why should the Assembly 
30 considered incompetent to deal with questicuB of the carpet in the Government Hor .33 
n Calcutta and state carriages and motors of the Governor-General 1 It was quite 
ear that the Government did not trust this House. The Government had thus been 
going on crippling the powers of the legislature both here and in the provinces, it 
waB a travesty of truth to say that this Assembly had tho power to conduce to the 
bappma .8 of the masses. 

As for the main budget, he said the tale of realised surpluses was that of over- 
sumating of expenditure and under-estimating of revenue, a tale whi :h Mr. Gokhula 
' Vaa first to raise in tho Imperial Legislative Council, the defect of ■ hich had never 
lca CT> The Finance Member should have, instead-of starting his proviucial 

pro?- 8 - aud ^ e bt redemption scheme, given relief to the tax-payer. Then again ho 
in u -proposed abolition of export duty on hides. Hia province had the 
to a , bLl * v ?f bides and Bkins alone to boast of and the pre^int protection was thus proposed 
Association recc * vetl a protest from the Hides and Skins Merchants 

r.ouno-i ?* said -.—-“The Finance Member, when presenting the Budget, an. 

Positi r lotion amidst cheers from treasury benches that ho was in a 

1 - •• 0 P lace before this House a surplus budget for the fourth year in succession, 

beer" * l 31 -’ 1 ^ aa 3°y fal aa ray friends opposite on this occasion and hed 

mvrir ? position to swell the chorus of congratulations to the Finance Member. But 
Bud- •’ B lliat * cannot help feeling that although we have had tb . fourth surplus 
whirM l U B8CCcBS ion w* did not have it without resorting to a large increase in taxation 
exr> 1 the *’ mance Member has been able »o conceal through bis manipulation o£ 
V. Taking figures t..r 1924-25 we find the net expenditure ia the year was 

arni' ^ j Crorcs wdicli at fi 1 *-' gold rate of Is. 2—9-l6d. ruling on 1st March of the veac 
*wwtltea to A bO millions, " 'ue expenditure budgeted for 192 T-V 8 Ja 125 aom os 
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7 crorea le63 than in 1924-26, so far as rupee figures go, but expressed in terras of gold 
this 125 crorea at the exchange rate of Is. fid. comes to £98 millions which means we 
6 ball be spending in 1927-28 £13 millions more than we spent in 1924-25. Bir, to 
quote the Finance Member himself, money represents nothing more than power to 
command goods and services and that being so he cannot deny that he has already in 
the years 1925-26 and 1926*27 exacted from the taxpayer about £ 80 millions more than 
what he got in 1924-25 and by the end of 1927-28 he will have added another £ 13 mil¬ 
lions to this exaction. In other words, in the biennium 1926-26 to 1927-28 he will 
have taken from the country about 43 millions or Rs. 64 and halt crores more than he took 
in the year 1924-25, The real surplus in 1927-28, if expenditure were kept at the 
level of 1924-25 should have been about £13 millions or about Es. 20 crores, which in 
the Budget presented to the House is only Es. - 3’64 crorea. It did not require any 
great skill to present a fourth successive surplus budget with enormously concealed 
increased taxation and I do not know whether the Finance Member should claim any 
credit for it. It speaks volumes for the present unsatisfactory state of things that by 
means of manipulations the Finance Member has been able to exact such huge amounts 
as taxation without the knowledge and consent of the Assembly- 

Sir Victor SASOON’S speech on the budget discussion was important as it dealt 
with a statement on the effects of lab.' 4d. rupee as he did in the Railway budget 
and WC3 restricted to that subject during the short time at his disposal. Eefore 
doing sc, he referred to the remark of the Finance Member in reference to the amount 
of revenue he has foregone by remission of the cotton excise duty. Sir Victor 
said : —“1 sensed a note of disappointment in that the mill industry has not expressed, 
shall I say sufficient-, lively spirit of gratitude for the relief afforded to it and I do feel 
that some explanation is due to the house for any Bucb lapse. It may be that any lack 
of warmth is due to the fact that though the remission of duty relieved us of 3 and 
half per cent of the cost of our product, the exchange policy of the Government has 
penalised us to-day by over 5 and half per cent. In other words we have been given 
what is known as an Irishman’s rise. I wonder whether if to-day it were announced 
that the leader of the house were to be given an increase of salary of Es. 600 
p. m. provided that he paid Rs, 1,000 a month more for a comfortable residence leased 
to him by a beneficent Government, 1 wonder whether we should see tears of joy coursing 
down his cheeks? I doubt it and that must be my excuse for any lack of warmth in 
the expression of gratitude on the part of mill industry. 

'Now, let me turn to the statement. As to para 2, J. will content myself with 
saying that as fall in the cost of living has been negligible during rise from lsh, 4d, gold 
to 1th. 6d, gold 1 see no reason to anticipate readjustment of an adjustment to a ratio 
■which has never taken place. In para 3 fa) 1 accept the statement that there will be 
an extra expenditure of rupees necessary for sterling obligations, but I cannot accept 
the estimate in 2, (b) of a 7 and a half per cent increase in the costs of local produce. 
Experience has shown them that prices have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate 
except to a trifling degree to the 16 ratio and so I would suggest dividing the estimate 
by about 4 and allowing say Rs. 30 lakhs instead of Its. 112 lakhs. I now pass to 
4 (c). Here the author of the statement trots out the bogey of general dislocation of 
trade whose parents are the two bogeys called sudden rise in prices and financial effects 
of a sudden drop in exchange or the Sir Basil Blackett bogey. 1 have previously shown 
the Louse how littlo the ccst of living has dropped through rise in exchange and how 
lis‘ie it, therefore, is likely to rise through proposed exchange readjustment. That dis¬ 
poses of the bogey of high prices as far as the consumer is concerned. Now fov the 
bogey that a sudden drop of 2d. to lsh, 4d, would cause an acute crisis, 1 ask how ? 
To-day importers have, I have been creditably assured, covered all their forward com¬ 
mitments. They have icaxnt the lesson of not trusting Government assurances and are 
now not gambling in exchange. A drop in exchange, therefore, would on the contrary, 
engender confidence in a body of merchants who have been having a wery thin time 
during the last few years and by stimulating business offer an opportunity to the large 
class oi unemployed clerks of finding new situations and thus be i*r a position to earn 
their daily bread onco again. I therefore see no reason for estimating a deficit of crore 
in returns due to dislocation of trade. On Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham s minute, one 
need not waste time. If we take Mr. McWatters’ note to the ^Currency CommiosioD, wo 
find the estimated gain to customs through a return to lsh. 4d. rupee as being Rs. 262 
lakhs. He assumes admittedly no diminution of imports, rbe authors of the joint 
Ui idoranduro, Messrs, Hardy and Tottenham give what diminution they consider will 
ensue and by this means turn Mr. McWatters’ profit rJ t Kb. 262 lakhs into a loss, a 
aiSeienw ol Its, 366 lakhs, 1 will only say that if the ettect of a 11 per cent riio is 
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bad deliberately brought about by their recent series of outrage 
0 aiJ6t public conscience and the spirit in which the Transferred Den rtments had 
the first term of the Reformed Council wh«n the Swarajists were 
sirn^f n , n 8UtUtl0U C0Uld DOfc 1)5 workl,d a ‘ an to any purpose. It had been 
re^Donsihilifv^nnl^o'f^K 11 .' vere , 8bil . kiD B responsibility. He did not know what 
coifseSt of J ifp <wJ 1°, * Ml ^ stcr who c.ukl not move an inch without the 
Lo fi Ri?L«hS ^ hG ( Finan f e Department or the Secretary of his Department. 
of lin^K? h ^ d ' V0Uld nofc condescend to tell them how far he could meet their idea 
un\vork'iM^ C pm? v< rJ' n ! 1 ? ent na ^ 11 i-bey performed the impossible feat of working of the 
bad’ fa?h f s?-n U fc ! 0n l They kn . ow and ,h ~ Secretary of State knew that dyarchy 

renreimoHV^ nf „ at u® p01 “ fc ° f bayouet > he wouId com ^ 1 them to work. As 
oL f h T^ p e f f ' res , p '; ctlDg P C0 P le thQ y cou!d not but protest auainst and 
re P 8 ulf in tn bt • d 10 accept office might or might not lead to any definite 

th' t mnTlf i-*° lmme ^ latc futu . rc i but at tho present stngt? of their national struggle, 
fC 1 r Cnt lty '! aB . ‘ ar more lm P° ,fcanti than any positive result to be expected. To 
fronMW»^^i he would say that even if by taking advantage of their disunited 
onnnfr h y Bn ® ceed ® d E ainiD B th oir °bj'ct this time, the spirit of resistance in the 
t u„ .y a ? u ‘ F n( ^ and woulct not be broken and would go gathering strength under 

fairpla^to'the^coph’ 1 stubbornnc6S tdl 600ner °r Inter it could compel justice and 

that ^iw^ >r ? VaS ^ bQnd ® r FITTER, ex-Miuister, 6aid that be had not changed his views 
uat dyarchy was extremely unworkable, but dyarchy was an existing constitution 

diffi fi J& w Ud n r 0rk E °r fc he benebt of tbc P e °P le - Wli cn he was a Minister, he had 
f onl y ia tbe Government but also outside. If the Ministers had the. 

Ot dete^ot “SJSky* W ° U ' d haTC aCWmd DMr,! e00,i 10 *‘ ,e c0 “ BUy ir ' s!,,t3 

d ’ GUPTA, Swarajist leader, Eaid that the Governor was illogical in asking 

nf h fc °.,f U . Pp0rt d y ftr<d 'y before making a better constitution. Nowhere the salary 
WOl |', e 1 misters wao brought out without letting the people know who the Ministers 

ould be. The object of the Government was to kill opposition and organisation 

on l i h ®. &wara l lar, y- .Whatever might be the result of the motion, the spirit of 
opposition ami organisation would not be killed even if dyarchy '.vas resuscitated. 

-'-he hwaraj Tarty’s motion refusing the entire sum on account of Ministers’ salaries 
v,as , 08t bj 94 TOt eB to 38. The Hon. Mr. Moberlcy’s demand for Rs. 24,775 on account 
or two Ministers’ salaries was thus carried. Tne Council was then prorogued sine die. 

The Budget for 1927-28. 

in t be ? ad 8 et Session of the Bengal Council comm-need on tho 21 ST FEBRUMV 
dim i in - tl0t u . cillg ' lie budget, the Finance Member said that with the disappearance of the 
„ . r in g actors and better insight into the wotking of the departments, we have now 
, ovvu . f 10 a a,ore normal basis and as the result of that we have found ourselves in a 
a 1Lar Position to determine more accurately our true financial condition a D d the amount 
“vaiiable for schemes involving ♦* new ” expenditure. 

j ■. stating tho figures for receipts and expenditure, the Finance Member touched 

irrt l .* y ° n ^ bo m . am items of expenditure. He said: We continue the special graut for 
provemente in our GovcrnrieDt estates aB well as tin . xpenditure on the colouisaliou 
7 GB ' n Sunder bane. Excise expenditure showe little, variation. The estimate is in 
r below the budget provision for the current year. We have had a good increase in 
*tnue from our fonsts. Provisioi* has bern made for chargee on account of the Damo.iar 
•u)ai project, flushing of Bhairrao Inscerpur sub-division of Nadia, improvement of 
uobra Nala in Mursbidabad. measi res of protection in Ghatal sub-divison and opera* 
irr! 8 Madaripur Bhll route, Tbc on y new proposal of any magnitude i6 the Bakrcswar 
■ r: h , 'Rion project in the district of Biibbura. This will irrigate about 10,000 acres of 
•‘‘ uu - 7 he most important new item in the Jail Budget is the scheme for a Borstal 
riSMtution. The idea is to convert the Jail ai Bankura into a Borstal institution and to 
piovidc a Sub-Jail at this placo for ordinary jail administration. Until the Borstal 
7j c t is biought into force, it iB intended to conct oirate all persons between the ages of 
J and 21 with comparatively lor»g sentences i’‘ this institution. Tho police budget ia 
ome what higher than the revised estimate for the current year. 

I . . "Pbc main new items of expenditure centre x'oaml better equipment of the force, 

, ' C!ue * tc better and more adequate housing conditions. There is also a proposal to 
Jtc 8lhen the striking strength of the Calcutta Police fo. ce by the creation of an additional 
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company of armed police. We intend also to commence work on construction of our 
own buildings to honse married officers and servants whom we now have to accommodate 
in hired buildings at considerable expenditure to the Government, Education came in 
for a very 6ubbtautial share on money allocated for new expenditure. The chief item is 
further instalment of subventions towards improving the remuneration of primary school 
teachers. A large amount has also been set apart for the introduction of a scheme of 
agricultural education in middle English and High English schools. We have provided 
for the appointment of a professor of Islamic studies and culture in tho post graduate 
department of the Calcutta University and have agreed to provido funds nec'.s.-ary for 
the construction of a Muslim Hall at the Dacca University. In the Medical Department, 
the proposed expenditure is about a lakb less than that estimated as charges of the 
department for the current year. Public Health which wc increased largely last year 
alto 6hows a lower expenditure in 1927-28. In agriculture, we propose to add an 
additional expeit officer to the department in the shape of an Agricultural Engineer and 
certain expenditure will be neerssary under tbis head in connection with the scheme for 
agricultural education in middle English and high schools. 

In tbe department of Industries, it is intended to add new buildings to the So ram pore 
Weaving Scbool. It is now proposed to erect new buildings for the school and to 
augment progressively in the next three years the grant placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Industries fer grants-in-aid in such institutions. 

Grant for new Council Chamber. 

After the presentation of the budget, Mr. B. Chakravaiti, Minister, moved that the 
proposed new Legislative Council building should be entirely stone-faced at the cost of 
I' 3 , 33,77,000 instead of a brick building at the estimated co.-l ot Rs 25,50,000. 

Tbe motion was opposed by the nn-rcbris of all parties. The Fir anc • Mem’, r said 
that they bad already sanctioned for tbis purpose Rs. 25 lakhs ami they wanted Il9. 8 
lakhs more. Mr. S. C. Bose, in opposing, said that they wanted a stone building to mut 
die arrows cf conscience. Sir Abdnr Babim was surprised how the Minister could bring 
such a proposal. In Delhi the amount of money they were wasting in stone was 
simply enormous. Bengal was too poor to have that luxury, Mr. J. L. Banei jee said 
that the Council Chamber with stone outside and brick within would be like the Reform 
Echemc so stately outside and so hollow and rotten within. This Council was 
nshered into existence with much pomp hot under pressure of the rules and the 
■President’s rulings, it was going to be shorn practically of all its glory. 

The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. The Council then adjourned, 

Next day, the 22ND FEBRUARY, the first resolution that was moved urgsd the 
making of provision for the third Minister who was to be a Mahomedan and it was nega¬ 
tived, 29 voting for and 72 against ic. 

Release of Bengal Dctenues. 

The next resolution urged the immediate release of Bengal detenues restrained either 
under Regulation III or under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. It was moved 
by Mr. K. Clmtterjec (Swarajist). The mover had not concluded his speech when 
the time fixed for discussing tbe adjournment motion regarding the shooting at Kharagpur 
arrived and tbe Council at once proceeded to discuss the adjournment motion. 

Adjournment Motion on Kharagpn/ Strike. 

Dr. B. C. ROY moved an adjournment- motion to discuss the firing on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway employees and strikers at Kharagpur on the 11th February. He said 
his object in bringing the motion was to make two poiuts clear. The first was the 
statement made by Bir Charles Innes in the Assembly that no more violence was used than 
,vaB necessary. The public would not bo satisfied with that statement, unless it waB 
tested by a mixed committee of enquiry. It was not denied that violence was need and 
the question was whether the Magistrate was* justified in calling out the Auxiliary Force, 
the members of which were men with whom, workers and strikers had already been at 
variance. 

]Babu Akhil Chonder DUTTA saiO that this was a dispute between black labour and 
whit** capital and the Government threw its weight on the side of capitalism. This fight 
was part of a higher fight for the freed,om of tbe country. 

*f Le Hou’ble Mr. MOB URL Y, in replying, said that they had been told that workmen 
got entirely out of conn. iLof tbeiv leaders on tho night of 11th February. There was a 
meeting that nisht at 7 p.m. and at about 9-30 p.m. a largo number of men variously 
estimated at between COO and 1,000 rushed to t ire station. They attacked tbe signal cabins 
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at each find and the people there ran away and were in possession of the Etation. The 
District Magistrate who was at Kharagpur immediately scut for firmed police and went to 
the station with the Police Superintendent and some railway officers and tried to clear the 
platform. They got the crowd to move down. The men then commenced to stone the 
officials and police officers retreated to the station. Realising that the situation was 
beyond th r -. power of 30 or 40 armed police, the District Magistrate called out the 
Auxiliary Force v.Inch ai rive 1 at about 10-30 p. m. Contiuuiug, he said that after the 
arrival of the Auxiliary Force they were asked to clear that part of the platform where the 
Puri Express was held up. According to regulation, the Auxiliary Force fixed bayonets 
to their l’ifies. The Auxiliary Force was received with a shower of brickbats and the 
people lay down in front of the Puri Express an'l Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in getting them to move. 

The best method of dealing with a crowd which was stoning was to get as close to. 
it as possible and that was what they did. The casulaties found in the hospital numbered 
ten, 6even slightly and three or four seriously injured. Apparently what happened was 
that as the Auxiliary Force were moving the crowd, they pricked them with their bay on is. 
There was a “ dip-end ” and apparently some of the crowd and members of the Auxiliary 
Force fell over, which might account for somo of the injuries. There was no proper 
bayonet charge. 

Dr. Roy :—So the Hon’blc Member is prepared tc deny that Auxiliary Force had 
anything to do with shooting ? 

Mr. Moberly :—I absolutely and emphatically deny that. Continuing, he said the 
Auxiliary Force was armed with ball cartridges. There was one case of gunshot caused 
by buckshot with which the armed Folice were armed. Fie bad a letter from the 
Colonel Commanding the B. N. Railway Regiment to the effect that on the night of 11th 
February the Regiment did not lire any shot and that ammunition and lilies were ch- eke i 
and weie all found to be correct. Continuing, Mr. Moberly said the Assistant Police 
Superintendent came back with a section of the armed police. He found a number of 
men s-toning a small picket of six or seven constables. 

lie tried to move the crowd back to bazar. The crowd fell back as far as the 
entrance to the bazar and from there they stoned the police. A number of policemen as 
also the District Police Superintendent and the Assistant Police Superintendent were 
injured, Mr. Cook, Assistant Police Superintendent-, repeatedly warned the crowd that 
. tl f y continued to advance he would have to fire. The meu did not obej' and Mr. Cook 
issued order to two constables to fire a round each which they did. that time there was 
ho Auxiliary Force in t'n • neighbourhood. 

Subsequently, a section of the Auxiliary Force came up and reinforced the police 
and a little later the District Magistrate came tlnrc. After the firing took place, the 
crowd retreated b hind a corner and again threw stones. 

. a no matter was talked out for two and a half hours, the time allotted for discussion 
ot the motion, after which the Council rose for the day. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Next day, the 23RD FEBRUARY, after interpellation, Rai Harendranalh Chaudhuri 
moved a motion for adjournment of the Douce for the purpose or discussing a matter of 
urgent public importance, namely, the recent hunger 6trikc of the Bengal deterucs at the 
insem Jail, Burma. The President fixed 5 o’clok in the afternoon.for the di-cussion of the 
motion. But subsequently Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri withdrew his motion in order 
to adow the discussion of the r<solution for their releasi to contiuno. 

There was a long debate in reply to which Mr, MOBERLY, Home Member, 
ret erred to the recent speech of the Viceroy in which His Excellency stated that the 
overnment were p.oparcd to release them the moi mt they were satisfied that 
m ir release would not defeat the prevention of terrorist outrages and said that although 
6 was obvious that information about secret organisation could be obtained only from 
persons who were or had been me tubers of that organisation, whether they were detenuea 
or at largo, be most emphatically denial that any agents provacateurs had ever bern 
employed by the Police in Bengal. Apart from the immorality of the course, the terrorist 
conspiracy wrb far too serious a matter to be trilled with and the object of thcOovern- 
T| en ^rf aa rec * a ’ ra th'-se who had leanings in that direction, not to a id to their number, 
-‘he Government never attempted to tiik action against every one whom they knew G 
Je connected with the conspiracy. Nor did tin y claim to know everyone who was con¬ 
nected with it. Tin y did deal with those «bora iboy kn-iw to be Jeadets and >\ ;th the 
dangerous of members and they did claim to have disorganised the conspiracy to 
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a.very great extent. Evidence of this fact was furnished by the lull which followed 
the action taken immediately on the promulgation of the Ordinance as compared with 
the succession of outrages during the preceding 18 months. Some of those who were not 
arrested, however, soon began to organise again and the result of their activities was 
brought to light in the finds of arms ami explosives at Dakshineswar and in Calcutta. 
Ike persons who were convicted in the Dakshineswar case were responsible for the brutal 
murder of Bai Bahadur Bkupendranalh Chatterjee in the Alipoie Jail. The find of 
materials for the manufacture of explosives in Dorojur and Howrah last July, the find 
of loaded tombs in Chittagong last August and the find ot revolvers and bombs ready 
for leading in Calcuttta last month were outward signs that- a conspiiacy still existed 
and was still widespread. 

Mr. Moberly read extracts from tbe following among other documents which bad 
been recently seized showing the mentality Of the members of the terrorist organisation. 
The first was from a letter which was found in a house search in Janury and reads :— 
“ Eon-co-operation will not produce any good result now-a-days. The present condition 
of tbe country is not lit for that movement. The era that is coming is an era of bloodshed. 
That era is the most terrible and you are the heroes of that age. Perhaps, you can 
remain idle at tbe present moment; but a time will come when no one would be able to 
remain inactive. Therefore, I say, prepare yourselves for that time. The day is near at 
band. Acquire strength in your body, rid your mind of fear ami awake enough force 
within you. If freedom is ever achieved in India, it will come through bloodshed alone. 
India can never be independent without bloodshed. Why India alone, all dependent 
nations and countries have become independent through the path of blood. Terror 
must be instilled into the minds of the people. They will have to bo shown that the 
Bengalis know how to die for their country and to shed blood for if. When this fact 
can be driven into the bones of tbe people, the country will blaze up in flames, such flamrs 
as none can extinguish.” 

The second extract was from a statement’ made by a person arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act within the last few weeks. '* It. is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that * lebellious spirit ’ should be fostered in youngmen and they should be 
encouraged to take part in violence. The Government would take drastic step?, 
but they should court extreme measures of the Government to create auarchy and chaos 
in the country. We thought of murdering a few informers and active C. I. D. officers; 
but that was not our ultimate aim, Wc were preparing the revolutionaries to take part 
in a general rising by guerilla warfare. Wc conspired for a simultaneous rising in all 
districts when tbe revolutionaries would attack the police lines, capture their guns, biyn 
some police thanas and jails. Wc know that the Government would poet the milityv, 
oppress the innocent* and bang many men and eventually crush the movement, but still 
we ventured to bring it upon tbe country as the people would get some precedent to take 
port in this in future. Men become more bold by failures and oppressions and we wanted 
to create our atmosphere when people would be killed by hundreds. We wanted to see 
tbe blood of our countrymen llowing by torrents. Secret organisations have been formed 
in every district, in many sub-divisions and in the villages. There is a Central Com¬ 
mittee in Calcutta which guides these district organisations and supplies them with 
bocks and arms. All the revolutionaries are taught these blood-thirsty idea, their utter 
helplessness, tbe futility of open organisation and about their extinction if they do not 
rise up immediately.” 

Tbe third cxtiact was taken from the report by a European Police Officer of a 
conversation with another terrorist who was arrested at about the same time last month. 
“His sole regret was that he had not had an opportunity of killing some police officer 
so that he might have sacrificed his own life for the good of the country. He would 
have considered it an honour to go to the scaffold. He realised that it was impossible 
to drive the British tut of the country ; nor was ho anxious that they should be 
driven out until ihe country was ready to mlc itself and life cuuld be put into the 
lifeless bodies of the Indians. This metamorphosis could only be brought about by 
creating a ‘'rebellious” spirit in tbe country, .and this rebellious spirit cpuld only be 
cultivated Ly martyulom such as that of Kauai Lai and Gopi Shaba. Their dcathp, 
he said, in each c«6e resulted in an amazing impetus to the revolutionary movement. 
If he bau had a bomb in his possession in the jail he wouid quite cheerfully have 
thrown it at me, not bi an Englishman with whom he bad no quarrel but as an 
official and a police officer. He warned mo that there were numbers of others to take 
up the work where he bad b it off.” 

Mr, Moberly would aek the members of tbe Council if they considcnd that the 
‘acts which be ’ad 6et forth were eucb as would justify the Government in coming 
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to the conclusion that the conspiracy had bean bo far suppressed, that it would bo 
impossible for the former leaders to revive it in a dangerous form even if they so 
desired. He thought there could only be one answer. The conspiracy was there; 
the materials were there and though it had still not fully recovered from its 
disorganisation, recruitment an! organisation were steadily going on. With the old 
leaders back again it could, if they wish id, speedily be revived in its most dangerous form. 

Mr. Moberly next came to the second point in the Viceroy’s speech which restated 
exactly what has always been the policy of the Qovernmsnt, namely, that the latt r did 
not desire to keep any person ander restraint a moment longer than they could help ; 
but b n fore they released him, they mustbi satisfied that there wa9 no longer any danger 
that he would employ his freedom in taking part in the terrorist movement and it was 
here that lie would appeal to the members of the Council to help the Government to move 
rapidly in the direction of releasing political prisoners thau had hitherto been possible 
by creating an atmosphere in which it would be safe to release them;. What he urged 
was that leaders of public opinion and the press should unreservedly condemn the method* 
of terrorism, the cult of the revolver and bomb murder and daepity even though the 
object be political. He did not ask that the patriotism and enthusiasm oi these men 
should be belittled; but he did ask t-h-se whose convictions wonlch permit them to do so 
to Btress the fact that in employing methods of terrorism these men were misguided and 
were misapplying their talents, that far from advancing the cause oE their country they 
were retarding it. 

He knew that there were some who believed that the pronouncement of advance 
which was made in 1917 was extorted by the success of a former terrorist conspiracy. 
This was abundantly clear from the writings of old revolutionaries. Such persons may 
believe that no farther advance would be secured except by similar methods ; but he did 
hot think that they can complain if the Gov rnment take measures to counter the methods 
which they advocated. All Governments wore bound to accept and meet the challenge 
of violent coercion. 

Referring to the charges which had been made in the press that the treatment of 
these men in jail had led to general deterioration of their hea.ltb, Mr. Moberly eaid 
that although the Government regretted the necessity for detaining persons in jail and 
fully realised that euch detention wa 9 not an ideal condition for health, it was anxiously 
watched bv medical officers and eyerything possible was dono to treat them if they f 11 ill, 

Mr. Moberly concluded:—“The situation in Bang il is not yet such that Uadois cun 
be released again to tak; their places at the head of the terrorist conspiracy which is far 
from extinct. The prospects of expediting relaxation of restraiut will be very greatly 
improved if young men who organise and join the terrorist groups can be made to feo! that 
the public condemn their policy and that they are hindering rather than helping advance¬ 
ment. of their country and I would ouC“ more appeal m st earnestly to leaders of public 
opinion to create an atmosphere hostile to terrorism so tha* releases can be made more 
rapidly and safely.” 


Details of the Debate. 

One noticeable feature in the discussion of the r solution on the release of detenues 
was that except Mr. Moberly no one opposed it. All non-official Indians supported the 
motion. The two Ministers did not vote. Supporting the motion, the Swarajists sai l that 
the arrest of political leaders was a move against the Swaraj Party. Mr. Akhil Datta 
challenged Mr, Moberly’s statement that the revolutionary parly st*11 existed and Baid 
tlmi ihe Government brought them into existence. Nationalist leaders, Maharaja Natore 
and Rajt of Nashipnr, supported the motion as they did not believe in the existence of an 
organised revolutionary party. 

Sir Ahdnr Rahim, leader of the Moslem Party, while admitting the necessity <y a 
special remedy in special circumstaim p, was opposed to inL unite detention without trial 
ond asked his followers to obey the resolution passu) by the AiUIodia Moslem League 
at Delhi. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta described the plea taken the 1 , witnesses would be in danger in 

t>[ a public trial as raise and cited several cases vhere fndian witnesses depos'd 
against political aocus'd, if terrorism still existed pi said by Mr. Moberly, then the 
persons under detention had nothing to do with it. As regards Mr. Mobrrly’e sugg stioa 
<> create public opinion against, terrorism, Mr. Sen Gu • m aid that, the Nation ; 1 Congress 
was pledged against v o'.eno : and the late Mr. C. R. Das issued a manifesto asking all 
to shun violence. 

Mr. 8. C. Bose said that Mr. Moberly’s speech was libellous. R tckiet* charg?;'. had been 
made on the basis of police iuformers of a questionable character without allowing lha 
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detenus to refuse those charges. To ask the Council to believe those vague charges on 
such flimsy basis was an insult, to the intelligence of the House. He eferred to rlie 
petition made bv two detenus to the Secretary of State bringing serious charges againfc 
the authorities in India and praying for an impartial enquiry. The Government had 
not the boldness to meet those charges nor the courage to appoint a committee of enquiry. 
He characterised the letters relied on by Moberly as forged and tainted like those pro- 

duced in the Parncl case. . 

Closure being moved, the resolution was put to votei without allowing[Mr. Mobe ly 
and the mover of the resolution the right to reply. After the President dech.nd the 
motion carried, Mr. Sen Gupta who voted for it asked for division. 

President: D;id you say “ Aye ”? 

Pmfden^^ru/eT that^aTyouclaimed division after my decision was given 
in your^avour and as I understand you said “ Aye”, you will not be entitled to record 
your vote on the resolution. The two Ministers and Mr. ben Gupta did not iccord thur 

7 t *The resolution for the release of political prisoners was carried by 71 against 26. The 
Council then adjour ned. 

Budget Discussion. 

General discussion of the budget commenced on the 28th FEBRUARY. Acorn- 
DaraUvoWThinhZebore testimony to the seaot attention pail by the members to 
Uie discussion Budget was described by some members as a masterpiece of illusion 
Imi S ot financial juggling. Several member, complained that -».wj. 

SCwuSOT 25JSW “ J y" 8 m rfiniie'^iey. Too Council 

l| nn adjourned io n*et “a™, ta? toto'adjofned^'tui fhe tlto M?rob $ 
r.To^! 0q srCJnT.mtr.%11rro rruai, aiiotmmta made in tbe 

TrantfererdB r^rlment. d ttat no allotment bad been made tor Jb, 

Mr. J. tampbeu r e solving the beggar problem. Concluding he said it 

Midnapore Labour Co-ony^and^for solving^t^B^ gs^ ^ urop(Bna liail actually made 

up 8 tbeir minds that they were going to take an active part io iwliuc!, that they were 

going to "fixation of currency and said if the 

Finance f.l' mb r looked to the wealth and prosperity of the country tbe speaker bad no 
SSSSi to listea to him on tbe controversial currency question. 

• 3 Mr K C Bav Chowdbury, Labour Member, said they must resist the preposterous 
, “Vnf K theBomliy fnmnci^s and industrialists to fix the ratio at sixteen pence per 
demand of the Bbintay comenlil . n be quoted extract a Lom the letter wntten by a 

^war^ist leader Mr. Satyendra Mitra now confined in Mandalay Jail who said «My 
Swarajist leader M . * legislation are not in agreement with Bombay capitalists. 

^rV a l ?nteresS of the ryots will suffer at the lower rate of exchange. The interest 
■* he . rc .. i.- st ac d tbe general public is at variance in this particular caEc. The who.c 
propaVanffoilmanding the sixteen pence per rupee ia engineered b, Bomba, capunhsta 

of Borr/or.y cotton mill8 ’’ eo i V e important problems, all provincial 

‘ nTH t\j 4.RCH the Hon’ble Mr. Donald, Financ ■ Member, who had no 

On the 11 - * .. : n on ,j ie j as t occasion made a stat aieut. Beplytng 

opportunity mem here, ho said although they had been 

to some of the cnt cisms o ™ hp w ’ aB no t sat sited with their financial 

able to balance their receipt, and ^ Mr. Donald then 

position. Tbci. *“«T X'b”, S“t »Sd ..id thal ibe into Mr. C. B. D.a bad 
referred to the pub.ic ucatth ujpwt e hraltli oreaniaation. He passed it on to his 
banded over to him a scheme f P of g tUt fcche me for some time which was 

depaitment but then, n&u oee» h to F ^ v unnr , it when budget was 

rather due to Dr. Bentley s absence. t the Finance Doparuneut from putting 

presented. He waived the rule ^ n G f h J^ a result of that he coutd 

into budget .cm tr.cs which they hed t ^ t ho principle of the scheme prepared by 

tell tue tonncil to-day that they naa P t organisation iu Bengal. 

W .“$ conaiderabie Ban, of money, say between 
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lakha'woal i(i l be required. They were going to make a beginning next 
JwcmrLn- ru P ces in the budget. It was of course not possible to have such 

‘ Q t once. Ho left it to the Hon. Minister to explain when he pre- 

h» mn i , 13 rte ? iaE “'. wou W bo in full working order at a very early data. Ho thought 
c c a good case in answer to those who criticised Mr. Das's scheme, 


Voting on Demands for Grants. 

for grants was then initiated by the Hon’ble Mr. MOBERLY who 
grant of Eg. 94,38,000 for expenditure under General Administra- 

. • n ^ x-4 n A w\ . ■» rvn n !• 1 n s-+ am 4 n m . J i 1% n »•. n m -— 


The demand 

niade a demand for grant of _ 

tion. A number of amendments were moved some making cuts and, others refusing 
grants for particular departments. There were 10G such motions on this demand, 
,1 \ E ® , which were moved on this day and in the case of one only the Swarajists, 
w ! j the help of some of the followers of Sir Abdur Ribim, were successful. Elated 
' %1 1 this Email success the Swarajists and ivlahomedan members called for division on 
every motion they moved and in all of them they were defeated, though not by a 
Majority and in one case there wn 3 a tic. The first motion in which the 
, * araj18,B l?e featcd the Government was the demand of its. 3,000 under the head 
. , and Household of the Governor 1 . Other items in which cuts were not accepted 
to tbe P ri y of the Private Secretary Rs. 24,000, travelling allowances of the 
hitary Secretary Rs. 7,000, Governor’s Band Establishment Rs. 70 000 , Governoi’s 
• lyguard Establishment Rs. 1,13,000, The Council then adjourned. 

Minister’s Salaries Voted. 

^ Outlie 12TH MARCH the Council rejected by 60 volts to 68 the motion of Dr. P. 
ft. n 1 ee ' s . warft i : 8 t, totally refusing Rs, 19,000 under the head “ Executive Council” and 
t.ereby raising a constitutional issue. 

w ,. a ^ cr 8 hours’ discussion the three Swarajist motions against the Ministry 

< ic defeated by an overwhelming majority. The first motion moved by Mr, J. L. 
umerjee (Swarajist) was against the total demand of Rs, 1,46,000; the second motion 
vuis for tho refQsal of the palary Qf Rg 1> 25 | 000 of both the Ministers and the last 
tor t be refusal of the salary of one Minister, Rs. 63,000. All the three motions 
iishf „ n 'f afcived » 59 voting for and 73 against. Among Hindu members only Swara- 

m^ b -, anr ] amon £ Mahomedans Sir Abdur Rahim and his followers supported the 
motions for refusal. 

»iou i 1 -’ u* Banncr i ce ^at the Ministers lost confidence by not voting for the rcsolu- 
riot/ 'at. 1 ?® tbe releas e of tho detenuea and in not going to the scenes of communal 
release 1 n’ ^^ravarti before election said that so long as the detenus were not 
Cl'akm«oM°- 0ne 8lloa ^ 1 accept Ministership, Tho detenus w re etiii in jail; yet Mr. 

an avart, accepted a Ministership. 

their dutv wnnU V i? rti ’ ^ in ' 6ter > 8:i »d that thi Ministers had had joint responsibility and 
b: followed by hinj 6 t0 aerV ° coranluu > t i , ’ s * Ha detailed the policy that would 

Hiiuse nor* ^aTi\ fc ^ a ^ tb ^ preSent Ministers neither enjoyed the confidence of the 
Government nominat'd tb ® Hoo 8 e. They were enthroned on the votes of 44 

Ministers had conlrihnJS nofc rotin g for »•- r « lease of tbe detenus t ie 

Tho Ministers had nm 1 t0 t l3 8laver y of the House .uni the slavery of the country, 
country. * a( 0 an ^ 8U ggcstion for a forward march for the freedom of the 

was farmed^J??, r atter ref cring to the circumstances in which the present Ministry 

was Ci oospd fn iu.n r S °,u aa ^ r * ®fi uza avi was concerned the entire Mahomedau public 
lirfion Mr M , r "!* W?r‘«K'»* part played by him, 

•era. The r.-nf M °b ( - r, y Kuid that if the resolution was carried, there would be no Minis'- 
Present constitution WW not a “ r,inBfc particular Ministers but gainst dyarchy and the 

Mr. Qburmivi^’ nr protested against the insult hurled cu the supporters of 

certain sections 8 birc< v °tc r a and also against the method of intimidation employed by 

Hs. 94 no ( n?l nt i° nj were Pot one by one and declared loth Mr. Mobcrly’s motion that 
be cram J «« l0r “Pf^iture nnder General Administ ration as amem d by the Council 
:as car ricd 88 voting for and 36 against it, Th^ Chancil then adjourned. 

0 n . Land Revenno Demand. 

were nc^' tfvr'j 1 ^ five more motions for reduction of grant under land revenue 

>=• veu, bwarajisiB and Nationalists adversely criticised the survey and f'dtl-’nv'nt 
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operations which they said was the root cause of the ill-feeling between landlords and 
tenants. The Maharaja of Nadia, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that 
he would enquire into the grievances if brought to his notice. The original demand 
was agreed to. 

Government's Forest Policy. 

The policy of the Government regarding administration of the Forest Department 
was criticised wlhcn Es. 11,43,000 was demanded for that department. In proposing token 
cuts the Swarajists urged indianisation in the Forest Service and asked for the steps 

taken by the Government to accelerate Indianisation; Replying on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, Nawab Nawab Ali Cbaudhori said that siuco 11)23 thero was steady indianisation 
of the forest service. Out of 5 appointments in the superior service there are four Indians 
and only one European and in subordinate service all officers were Indians. The demand 
was granted without a cut. The Council adjourned. 

Other Budget Demands. 

On the I6TE MARCH the debate in the Council on budget demands was very tame. 
Attendance was poor. Owing to the election of the Calcutta Corporation Councillors, 
Calcutta members could not attend. 

Nawab Nawabali Chaudhuri moved, that R 9 . 51,38,000 be granted for expenditure 
under irrigation. There were on the agenda 20 motions for reduction but only four, all 
token cuts for one rupee, were moved and negatived. 

Tho Hon. Mr. Moberley moved that Re. 85,02,000 bo granted for administration of 
Justice, Moulvi Sadiquc moved that the demand for the Original Side of the High Court 
be refused. He said that the Original Side of the High Court was maintained at the expense 
of the poor villagers fo? the benefit of the people of Calcutta. It was a monument of an 
iniquitous system of taxation. 

Mr. Moberley replied that it wa3 a matter for the Government of India. The 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee next moved that the demand of Rs. 82,000 for the appellate 
side of the High Court be reduced by Rs. 26,184. He said that bis object was to refuse the 
demand for the paper book department. 

Mr. Moberley pointed out that the Governor made this item for paperbook non-votab!e. 
The President said that lany censure on tho paperbook department was a censure on the 
Government and ho would not allow that. At tbe same time he would allow Mr. Bannerjee 
to move a cut out of the whole demand without reference to the paperbook department. 
After some discussion the motion was negatived. The Council adjourned. 

Discussion on Jail Expenditure. 

On the 17TH MARCH the demand or Rs. 34,16,000 for expenditure under Jails 
and criminal convict settlements was discussed and eventually granted without a single 
cut. In making the drnmnd, the Maharaja of Nadia said that during recent years 
special enquiries had been made in connection with this department and the Govern¬ 
ment had given effect to some of the recommendations of the Jail Committee. Steps 
had been token to improve the condition of prisoners, that of jail staff and also jail build¬ 
ing. Steps also had been taken to separate adults from juvenile prisoners. A bill would 
soon be introduced for the benefit of adolescent offenders. 

. In proposing a token cut Professor J. L. Bauerj-'e narrated his personal experiences 
for he had been an inmate of jail for 21 months. Indian jails he said were not as bad as 
described by some. Punishments were not barbarous and diet was sufficient. The bulk of 
prisoners were not habitual criminals. The first necessity was segregation of habitual 
offenders, next the provision of better clothing, supply of tobacco and amusements to 
prisoners and abolition of convict warders. 

Other members also narrated their jail experiences. Tho Maharaja of Nadia gave 
an assurance of conducting . t enquiry into the prisoners’ grievances. Dr. Promotho 
Nath Bannerjee suggested the release of detenus to reduce jail expenditure on grounds of 
humanity and economy. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

The police demand amounting to Rs. 1.72,25,000 was next discussed. In moving a 
token cut non-official members took exception to the increase of European sergeants. 
Another member suggested that the Calcutta Municipality should pay the cost of the 
Calcutta Police and not the general rate-payers. 

Mr Moberly reminded the House of the excellent services rendered by European 
Sergeants during thy Calcutta riots. The House then adjourned. 
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Ot the 191H MARCH farther discussion of motion for redaction of Police Demand 
was resumed. The House was a6 thin as on the last two previous days. Only three 
redluction motions were discussed, two relating to the demand for the Presidency Police 

negatived° ther COnucction with tlje District Executive Force. All these motions were 

An^ adjournment motion to discuss the action of the District Magistrate of Maldah 
m interfering with the worship of Kali was not allowed for want of support of the House. 
Ine nm cut on the Police Demand was the motion to reduce the demand under the 
J residency Police by Rs. *2 lakhs. There was also another motion on the same demand 
or a token cut of ono rupee. The mover and his supporters spoke of the hopeless in- 
( bcienoy of the Calcutta Police throughout the last year and said that they did not deserve 
any increment. During communal riotB the Police failed to preserve peace. 

One speaker 6aid that it was not impossible for Mr. Moberly to discover tho ringleader 
of communal riots. After the whole mischief was done, the authorities extemed the 
Qoondas to. their native villages to spread trouble there and rewarded one of the leaders 
by giving him high appointment. Another member suggested drastic re-organisation oi 
the whole system. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberly, replying, said that last year the commuDad riots in Calcutta 
were better managed. As to the alleged inefficiency of the Calcutta Police, Mr. Moberly 
quoted figures showing decrease of tho cases of theft and pickpocketing. Tho cocaine 
smuggling business lmd been considerably checked. As regards communal troubles Mr. 
Moberly said:— < The attitude of Europeans throughout communal riots had been to let 
tne two communities settle their disputes between themselves and whatever we do cannot 
-iave any finality. Until we get the leaders on both sides to find a modus vivendi, I am 
afraid communal trouble would not be stopped. What we do is to try to maintain 
peace. We dislike to be dragged into a dispute which has a religious basie. As regard- 
processions, we have to make special arrangements when riots are going on. A precession 
should bo allowed to take a particular course. Steps are to be taken to see that no 
disturbances arise as iar as possible. We are perfectly willing, and the Commissioner of 
I dice is prepared, to maintain the rights of the Hindus, but I think the House will 
agree with me that when a procession comes along and we have reason to believe that id 
is to annoy Mahomedan?, the Commissioner of Police is perfectly right in sue -esting 
another route in order that the two communities may not come into conflict.” 

Another motion to reduce the demand under the head “ District Executive Force '* 
by Re. 6 lakhs was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Conditional Release of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

On the 21ST MARCH, replying to a reduction on Criminal Investigation Department 
Rewards to private persons, tho Hon. Mr. Moberly, referring <o the condition of Mr, 
Bnbash Chnnder Bose, a detenu, said: “l would like to take the Council into my 
confidence as regardB the case of Mr. S. 0. Bose. 1 think members will agreo that the 
incarceration of Mr. Bose has exposed the Government to severe criticism and that it 
follows that if the Government have not released him or at any rate relaxed the degree 
Oi restraint to which he has been subjected, it is because they honestly believe that it 
would not be sufo to do go,’ The present situation is that both the Government and 
Mr. Bose realise that they can detain him until the expiration of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Unfortunately, the Government have received unfavourable accounts 
of Mr. Bose’s health. He was examined jointly last month by his brother, Dr. Buuil 
Chnnder Bose, and Lt.-Col. Kelsall, Senior Medical Officer iu Burma. I do not propose 
to read the whole report as the time at my disposal is very ahurt. But the general con¬ 
clusion is as follows : Although one of us has only seen Ir’m recenly for tho first time, 
we agree that his general appearanoe is not indicative of good health. Taking into 
consideraHon his loss of weight, his slight but persistent rise of temperate o we iro 
inclined to the views that there is a possibility of early t ibercle, although there is not 
enough evidence on which to base a diagnot s. We agree he were a private pedant 
of either of us, our advice to him would be to regard imaelf as a suspicious case oi 
early tubercle and to put himself under the beet condition as regards climate, food, rest 
etc., to combat this disco \ We do not regard the condition under which ho must 
necessarily bo during confinement in jail as conducive to restoration of his health.” 
Subsequently Dr. Sunil Chuncl r Bose wrote a further opinion: In regard to diagnu. ia 
and treatment of Mr. Subash Chunder Bobo’s illness, I am prepared to go ono steo 
further. After carefully weighing the evidence beforo me, I should regard his case as 
definite one of tuberculosis of tu lur,, 3 . My advice regarding' treatment resolves u self 
into (1) an immediate sea voyage and (2) prolonged stay in a eanitorium in BwiUerlancl 
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of which I 1 r. c just recently intimate personal knowledge and experience.” This note 
vrr .3 seen by Lt.-Col. Kelball who remarked “ I have nothing to add to our joint note 
which, 1 think, expresses the exact condition of affairs.” . 

Jt- will be seen that at the moment Mr. Subash Cbunder Boseisnotseriouslyi.il 
and certainly not incapacitated but he has been advised to go for a sea voyage and to 
nay In Switzerland. Now, the Criminal Law Amendment Act does not run outside 
Iki.tnl except 39 regards detention in jail in other part3 of India, All that we cau do 
■mrk i the AC*; consistent with safety is to arrange for his transfer to a jail in ;» better 
C'im .te and that is not what is recommended. The Government are not prepared to bring 
him to Bengal and in any event they are advised that Bengal would be as bad as or 
worse tban Burma for his health. Effect can only be given to the suggestion that he 
.jould go to Switzerland if he were released and if he was once released there would m 
the ordinary course be nothing to prevent bis return to Bengal, at any rate a contin¬ 
gency wbi h the Government are not prepared to face. We arc willing, however, .that 
Mr. Bose should have such opportunities as we can afford him of recruiting his health. 
We are, therefore, prepared to lclrase him if he will give us his word of honour that he 
will proc-ed from Rangoon to Europe by a ship which does not touch at any poit in 
India and that ue will, thereafter, not attempt to enter India, Burma cr Ceylon until 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act has expired. It will be observed that we 
snail not demand any admission as regards hie past or any promise as regard.! his future 
conduct. Wo are merely asking that we be kept ia the same position as regards ^control 
over his movement in India as we are at preeenk This proposal, concluded Mr. Mobcrly, 
has rot been made to Mr. Bose as I do not wish him to think that we want to force it 
upon him. But 1 put this forward publicly in order that if he thinks fit he may avail 
Ol it. He will knovv in advance that we are prepared to accept it.” 


Government’s Excise Policy Attacked, 

On the 22ND MARCH the demand of Rs. 22,98,000 for Excise was further 
discussed. The Swarajists and Mahomedans condemned the policy of the Government 
scheme leading to total prohibition in a short time. The demand was carried wit hout 
air’ cut The demand of Rs. 22,98,000 under registration was also granted without 
cut. The next demand of Rs. 13,86,000 for expenditure under education transtemd 
was taken up. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 


' Government’s Education Policy Criticised. 

On the 23RD MARCH, after a heated debate lasting for full two hours, in which 
the education poiicv oi : the Government with reference to the appointment of too 
V' ’-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was severely criticised, the House passed 
the total demand of Ra 1 * 13 , 86,000 provided for education by Cl votes, to *4 Swarajitla 
. i not y 0 j e- xbe puip/ise oi tlie evening wa3 th:’ speech of Mr,, J, L. Bonncrj'io 
v h ’ ,j' ’ended' the Vice-Chancellor and twitted the Swarajists that they were clamouring 
because the monopoly of a paiticular party in the University waa now broken. 

Mr. Oaten Director of Public Instruction, made a statement denying the charge 
’ii°t there had been any attempt on his part to officialise the University : 

The Swarajists h< aded by Mr. Sarat Cb. Bose r.ad Dr. B. 0. Ray, maintained that 
nu attempt l0 (fficialise the Univuisity bad been going on since the year 1923 when. 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjec, in ft letter to His Excellency Lord Lytton, pointed out that 
t h e Government did not want an independent man as 'Vice-Chancellor but ouo who 
• 3 '; ! d cany out the mandate of the Government and act as the spy of the Government. 

XL - Minister for Education was not taken to task by the House as the members all 
ay reed that all these things happened before ho assumed office, but they warned him 
to be cautious as grave danger was ahead. Incidentally the Houbo in one -voice, 
naked the Minister to introduce a bill to reform the University on the lines of th* 

mornmnidationB of the Sadk* r v-om mission, . , 

The Hcm’ble Mr, 13. Ch 'rravarii, in reply, assured the Houbo that Ins intention 
was to introdicc a proper bil.' vhich would meet requirements of the situation. 

The Council then adjurned to meet on the next day the 24TH MARCH when it 
aiscusiai demands for giants under tbe head “ Medical.’' 

The Governor’s Speech. 

On tb ■ 26TH MARCH the Swarajists in a body abstained from attending the Council 
wl cn Hib Excellency Lord Lytton prorogued the Council and bado farewell te tuo 
members and through them to the people they represented, In the course, of bis space.!. Bis 
Excellency said ;— 
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“The period in which we have been brought together and worked either in 
agreement or in opposition to each other has been a transitional period in which 
Bomc have tried to prove the value and the others the futility of the present constitution. 
1 recognise that both have been sincere. It will be my endeavour, when I return 
to England, to be equally sincere and to interpret as fairly a9 I con to my own 
countrymen both the merits and defects of the system of Governmen; which, after 
full enquiry in this country they hoped, would bo found suited to the existing 
conditions. I trust you will agree that I have rightly interpreted the facts .of the 
situation, if I teli them that, while all parties in India desire the main principle of 
the British constitution to be applied in this country as nearly as possible, no 
constitution is likely to be acceptable which proceeds on the assumption that 
political conditions in India are similar to those which exist-in Great Britain. Equally 
no constitution is likely to woik well which is based moic upon an abstract polu.cal 
than on a study of the actual conditions of the country. The existence of an Execu¬ 
tive, which cannot be removed by the Legislature and of a Legislatuic which cannot 
be removed by the Executive, is not calculated to produce harmony between the two, 
and without harmony between the Legislature and the Executive efficient government 
is impossible. To ensure harmony an elected Legislature requires an Executive 
responsible to it and removable by it and an irremovable Executive requires a nomina¬ 
ted Legislature. A system which secures the supremacy of the Executive, not by the 
support of the Legislature but by exercise of an over-riding authority, is not, I think, 
proving the best preparation for full responsible government. 

Provincial Contribution. 

“ It will be agreed, I think, by all that we have had a difficult m&ch.ue to work 
and the machine has been more difficult to work in Bengal than elsewhere,^because 
of the inequitable financial basis on which the new Government was eslab. iehed in 
this province. The Mestoa Settlement has been a mill- 9 tone found the necks c£ 
successive Governments, rendered all the heavier by the period of trade depression 
which followed the inauguration of tbo Reforms The remission cf all pro vine, a l 
contributions, which wo are promised in the near future, will not help, but On!y 
accentuate the handicap which has been placed upon Bengal; for, tua inequity 
consisted not in the amount of our contribution to the Government of India, but in 
the inadequacy of the sources of revenue, made available to the province. Tbo >q who 
criticise the failure of the Reforms in Bengal, must not, theref ore, ascribe it to any 
special perversity in the Bengali race, but should recognise that, apart from the 
effects of the constitution itself, which Bengal has shared in common with other parts 
of India, this province has been placed under a handicap peculiar to itself. 

Pica for Political Education. 

“ The Reserved Departments of the Government have suffered because they are 
reserved and therefore attractive targets for criticism and the Transferred Departments 
have suffered because there waB no money for their development. There has been 
little attraction to the political parties to undertake responsibility for administering 
the departments that could not be adequately developed and party unity has been 
impaired by the rivalry of individual ambitions. Such conditions have facilitated 
political blackmail and led to charges of corruption, evils which must be attributed 
not to the country but to the system. In Great Britain during the evolution of the 
constitution, in the 17th and 18th centuries, when powerful families contended for 
power, similar evils were prevalent to a far greater extent. The remedy was found 
in the extension of the franchise and in the growth of organised political parties. 
The same remedy will no doubt, be found in India, but au extension of education 
is an indispensable preliminary to the first and adequate resources for the development 
of local needs are necessary for the second. During the life-time of tlrs counc I, a 
new Parliamentary Commission will arrive in India to study the experience of 
the eight or nine years and to hear opinions from all sections ot the population 
regarding the alterations, if any, which are desirable in the constitution of 1919, 
During that enquiry you will have an opportunity of explaining tli** past and of 
recommending changes in the future. May I suggest 0 you, in the capacity which 
I have ruked you to allow me to to assume to-day, the larger the measure cE 

agreement you can secure, the gnater will be the value cf the evidence you can give 
or. both these points? it is for thiB reason that I hav< ventured to express an opini n 
on some of the larger issues involved in the framing 0 a constitution in order that 
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in the time that remains, you may be considering these issues and crystallising 
opinion upon them”. 

flinda-Moslera Unity, 

Concluding, His Excellency referred to the problem of Hindn-Moslcm unity and 
said that the f'wo communities were equally divided in the province ; but to say that 
the rivalry was an insuperable obstacle to any .constitutional advance would be 
absurd, but to ignore altogether such a fundamental fact would be equally foolish. 
He welcomed tbe fellowship Movement. The only read to peace, sa:d Lord Lyttoh, 
which offers any hope of success, is the one which the late Mr, C. It. Das tried to 
follow and which I have equally tried to follow in the formation of the Ministries, 
namely, the organisation of parties on political rather than on communal lines. How 
best to frame a democratic constitution, which will facilitate this object, and, whilst 
safeguarding the due representation of all, make the representatives answerable to a 
mixed rather than to a communal electorate is, therefore, another issue which I 
commend to your special consideration. If the leading men of all parties and all 
communities in Bengal will concentrate their attention upon this problem, with which 
they are so especially qualified to deal, instead of waiting for outside suggestions, 
which each can criticise from their respective points of view, 1 feel sure that a solution 
will be found even before the Parliamentary Commission arrives, and in that case 
Bengal will justify the claim it is proud to make of leading the political thought of 
India, The'suggestion that the British Parliament must decide the time and form of 
each successive stag;e in the development of tbe Indian constitution is often resented 
in this conntiy and in odg sense very naturally resented. But, gentlemen, there is 
no need to wait for Parliament if you can yourrelves find a solution of the admitted 
difficulties which Ibeset tie path of constitutional development. The ratification by 
Parliament of an agreement reached in this country would be an easy matter and 
involve no liumiliat ion. It is only attempts to force prematurely a one-sided solution 
by violence and mvimidation that bring strife and humiliation. In conclusion, I 
desire to assure yon that nothing which has happened during my term of office iu 
this orovincc has at all shaken my faith in the necessity for developing the Indian 
constitution as rap dly as possible on lines which will provide for national expression. 
T have fcriud the difficulties to be greater than I knew before I came here, but 
difficulties are made to be overcome. It is the test of statesmanship to recognise 
them and with unwearying patience and uudiminished faith to overcome them. 
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i he Bombay Legislative Council 

the 18 TH^f FTU miBV ^£ lat !r C ? uncil under Lhc ^forms Act met at Bombay on 
Bwearfnr H in FE 5?M AR J 1 ™’a T 16 , busmess of the Hou£ e on this day consisted of 
imL * f ? le “ be t ra and tbe election of Mr. Dehlavi as President. Next day, 
J?* ,n 8 tant tj»e business of the House included an adjourment motion which 

was disallowed and the election of Rao Bahadur Kambli as Vice-President. 


The Governor’s Opening Speech. 

Hip fiLninnr lST f £ ’? BR M ARY .^ ddre6,?ing the mombere of tbe Council His Excellency 
the Governor noted with satisfaction the much greater interest taken by the electors 

£ oTvotes cm. eCU ° n than ° n th ° prCVi0U3 0Ccasl0Q as "« from the num- 

_ nn ® e . f T* n ng . . t0 Dr - Paranjpye’s new office, he felt sure that the members would 
hlra a ? d would realise that not only would India benefit by the ability 
J^ d nn P i? cnce Whlch ho wou,d briQ k' to the India Council, but that Bombay would 
Q fully ac< l uaiQted with tbe needs’of the Presidency His 
?norh, had i BuffeMd a 8 rcat and unexpected loss; but while Dr. Paranipye’s 
departure was n loss to them his services in London would be a great gain to Jmdia 

with b”' michtaiS’rtoDw.'" 7 partionl “ r doti “ s th " n “* a, « »«™ *mught 

BomSs°biidK!t l '?«r bn t d 097 of" Bl0ell ' D0 ? rem »* ed «»l » <fe*cit of Bs. 50 lakha in 
, 1927-28 was appionmatvlv equal to the amount of provincial 

co ntribu tion Jo the Government of fmfia, bo that but for what they had to pay away 

balanced Hta ^v°l! th ° ° en . t f ral Qo v<* r nment they had in fact a budget which was, 
hi li n r , f « y reiterated that the Menton Award had a very injurious and 
^hnf,s c s . n w r efflCt 0n Bomba y’ ti fina ncos. It was impossible, he continued 
, * fc , B ~? 0U8 JeH*ment to essential services and irreparable damage to the security of 

had alrcndy^cenVono 1 ^ Uation buiIdin S services, to reduce expenditure further than 

UxaH^,^T enb , d .°° 8 not feel i u8tlfied in askin e the Council to vote any further 
VP- !rl " . t0 rn! J b ‘. e us to n " ct our liability to the Government of India and 

We do not do^hia Jni J * ‘ f " g ab!l : . for tbo tim ‘ being to meet the excess from the savings, 
settlement rminipH a 1,1 : S ltln ?t but with the confidence that a revision of the 

prov r ior ^hiln ^n 'r 0 ? t0 , ra g { trnde Prosperity will enable us to continue to 

Em 8trViC ° 8 “ ** “ 

unlikHv^a'skn!Hon ag F iCU,tUIal eitual5on > nis Excellency assured the members, it was 
unlikely a situation of a very serious character would arise. Dealing with the reads it 

uH naK r Inn t drabi ? ,,mt bd r aUy Central Road B ° a * ** India waa se^p 
ul enqum should be made into tbe qu stion ns to whether at any rate for a few vears 

tvfor^nn ^ vc ,°R™ cnt oE roada should ni t be solely a question for local Governments and 

slates ehoJld be consuhed. arHVCd ^ P r€8idcncy and P roviaoe including Indian 

nf H ! 8 Excellency said that no one at. present could forecast the constitution 

P Jl;„5 elected Council, for during tbe life ok the present Council the Statutory 
rv _ m -J nn " ou ] d India and it might be that tha recommendations of that 

•r v *rv Hiff wo “ ,d have received Statutory sanction. So, the next Council might be 
ohnnifil L. nt 0D .*\, He did non mention this with any idea of suggesting that it 
nrar ll! 7 way 1DfllU; ncfl the action of the members. On tiie contrary, he would 
nnH i.- l n? c t!° <10 , a3 th< y bft J don,i in the past, namely, to voice their'views freely 
fbeir country Carry . ont thHr obll \ Rtion t0 tb e*> constituents and 

bws of the y Rr.m T h»J P 8 V e P a6fc six yesr3 lfc mj g ht t! u} y he sa5 ' d that the mera- 
vf 1 6 Dombay ! oun cil had endeavoured to work the reforms, however limited 
m fche.r scope and difficult in their application in many respects the statute mrnht 

3K? f ? j * «*«. That was the right spirit cJ the prcBidency C S 

reason to be proud of its elected representatives. P 6 Cy Qad ovor y 
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Budget for 19 2 7- 28. 

After the Governor’s speech, Sir C. Y. Mehta, the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1927-28. In the course of hi* speech he said ...... ... 

The opening balance of the y<ar 1926-27 was estimated at Ba. 664 lakhs which 
was expected to be reduced at the end of the year to Rs. 474 lakhs due to revenue 
deficit of Rs. 76 lakbs and deficit of 116 lakhs under capita! and debts section 
The revenue under the former head was Rs. 1,682 lakhs and expenditure 1,607 and 
under the latter head receipts were Rs. 317 lakhs and disbursements Rs 432 lakhs 
For the next year the revenue under revenue account is estimated at »*• V" 8 
hakim and expenditure Rs. 1,K68 lakhs leaving a deficit of Rs. o0 lakhs, while 
under debt deposits and advances receipts are. Rs. 369 laklm and disbursements 
Rs 423 lakhs with deficit of Es. 54 lakhs. The deficit of Rs. 76 lakhs continued the 
Finance Member, was principally made up of decrease m revenue under three best 
revenue-earning heads, Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps The decrease under the 
S head was due to unfavourable seasonal conditions and even larger suspensions 
and remissions would have to be given than had been estimated when the budget 
was made. Under Excise the fail was explained by the experiment of trying a system 
of simultaneous actions which, however, had not yielded the expected results 
the cost to the State was certainly exoibitant. The third head, Stampp, had suffeied 

°'^Coming^toThe Development Department transactions whicu were not included 
in the figures given above, Sir Chunilal said that an additional subsidy of 7 and a half 
lakhs had^been provided for in the budget for next year to meet estimated loss on 
aii*n-ban schemes The activities of the dcpaitment had been curtailed but it was 
extremely difficult "to make any reliable estimate of the loss. The department had put 
down wU it considered liquidation value. Tula Joss £Jton, 1 lakh 

was proposed to be covered by a subsidy of Rs. 7 and a half lakbs from geneial 
revenues to meet both interest and sinking fund charges on a 60 yeais basis. 

Tr£»Sthe Finance Member Stored lo economy in public expend! ore and 
raid that in every conntrv the Victorian ideal of letting the people do everyth,agios 

S-2- »{ —£ contemplated 

be carried on indciinitely and that it was possible to pa mlt '[j" 

ssjsssz x . 

the statement °tliat° reserved departments were allowed to obtain major part of the 
ruvennes while t!ie transferred departments were starving. u 

' While the expenditu.e on the ialter ha i mcn-ascd by over Rs. 46 lakhs, cxpaidi- 

inre on the former had actually gone down by Rs. .o lakhs. . T , . 

Turning next to the criticism that per capita revenue and expenditure In Bombay 
was tb“’highest the Finance Member justified high per capita taxation on the ground 
of largeness of the area administered together with the comparative spar-cness of the 
oan,! the high incidence of salary owing 
end industrialised I ban any other province in India. Ita^»«I of» blgheircoe. 
of administration in this presidency wai conclusive y u *c » 
tiieirict municipalities, which were entirely “ nlr ?' lc R d J* XTviccc. fh. 

ink7oXn’.o at r“ea a « 'a r po°”Io 0 n 9 oTtlie motor and petrol taxation to be shared 
iu appro! to the House to . a, = h^wort inforomd^y 

the principle of deciding each question on its mento ’o*® . t u .j7 bring in lire 

l, ace in unreasoned and continuous opposition must inrlncetiy tend lo bung in 
f-vjio ct communalism ar.d time-scrviDg expediency. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

- „wn FEBRUARY led bv Mr. Lalji NARAINJI tfa . opposition groups deli- 

,ex.d° a Xag ai.aelr j2SSf4 

dews e U ^d«nm nTthe Vokbay col. me an ! the development programme ,od Meslon 
settlement. 
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.. ^ a, 3' referred at the outset to the South African agreement and expressed 

satisfaction at the amicable understanding arrived at. He thanked the Union Govern- 
men: for the assistance rendered to the Indian Delegation in arriving at the agreement 
Proceeding to discuss the budget Mr. Lalji said that he was gratified at the appoint- 
ment, of an Indian Finance Member, but was surprised at the remark made by him in 
presenting the budget that the debts of the Bombay Government were less than two years' 
ordinary revenue and had been incurred for productive purposes. He considered such a 
statement an apology for the untenable financial policy of the Government. He appealed 
to the House to prevent the Government from spending the presidency’s revenue in the 
Backbny scheme. He suggested that the deficit be wiped off by reducing top hcav^ 
expenditure. Why should not the Government for instance reduce one Executive Coun- 
ci! lorship and one Ministership ? 


Mr. B. T. DESAI, Swarajist, said that he had been pained to read in the Finance 
Member’s speech presenting the Budget who suggested that the policy of the Swarajists 
encouraged communalism. There was no occasion for making such a criticism of a party 
whose programme the Finance Member “ had not the sense to understand.” 

Sir Josep KEY said that much of the criticism that had been heard was due to the fact 
ihat members appeared (0 have forgotten that Bombay had been passing through a period 
of depression. The only criticism which was resonable was that there had not been 
enough retr nchment. In tin's particular, the Finance Member should endeavour to do 
his best. After a few more speeches the House adjourned. 

Next day, the 23RD FEBRUAltY, when the general dscussion on the Budget was 
resumed, Mr. B. V. JADHAV, cx-Mmister, took exception to the remarks of the Finance. 
Member in his budget speech about communalism and said that communalism was not of 
recent growth. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman : Whom are you lecturing to ? 

Mr. Pahalajani: Is the subject of communalism before the House, Sir ? 

President: Where remarks relating to communalism are concerned I have to be 
particularly careful. The Hon’ble member is replying to certain remarks of the Firance 
Member about communalism. He is in order. 

tv. ktr. Jadhav resuming his address said that the essence of the financial problem was 
the lot of the agriculturist aud all the attention aDd resources of the Government should b* 
devoted to its betterment. 


Mr. GIIATPIE LD tried to disabuse the members’ minds of the impression they 
seemed to entertain that the whole Presidency was in the grip of famine. Whatever 
distr >83 there was was on’y in some parts of the Presidency where there had been scarcitv 
of water du * tm pwtia! failure of the raids. That was nothing unusual. The Government 
were quite alive to the seriousness of the situation and prepared to do all to relieve distress. 

Mr ANGADI suggested that the Government ought to be able to carry on with less 
number ol Ministers and Executive Councillors. 

M . r * J - C. RTEU, Revenue Member, explained in detail t he steps the Government had 
taken in tackling the agricultural situation. Revenue collections were being made with 
very great care and consideration. 


Moulvi Raf.uddin AHMED maintained that eo far as Muslims of the Presidency 
were concerned there was no communalism about them. It was not right to say that 
communalism was the result of teparate electorates. Formerly the Government used to 
nominate Muslims to represent Muslim interests. Now the community elected its own 
representatives which was an improvement. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, Chamber of Commerce, appealed to the House to develop 
provincial patriotism and stand by the Government in their fight aguinst the Heston 
Settlement. The House then adjourned. 


Excise Minister’s Statement, 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY Mr. G. II; PRADOaN, the Excise Minister, explained, 
the Government s excise policy. Sinca 1920-21, ho said, as a result of the policy ol 
rationing, consumption had come down so far as country liquor was concerned. In 
regaid to foreign liquor, provincial Governments dirt not enjoy sufficient control He 
declare.] that every effort was being made to enforce a policy of prohibition * Tne 
Gov fnrnent were determined to go forward with the policy at as rapid a pace as >, issihle 
Nevertheless, two members speaking on prohibition criticised the aovernraeui’s nolicv 
and deplored that very little had been done towards enforcement of complete nrohibition ^ 
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The Government's educational policy was also strongly criticised by Kban Saheb 
Abdul LATIF KHAN who said that the portfolio bad been entrusted to Ministers who 
were unmindful of Muslim educational interests and cared only for Brahmin education, 
Marathi education or Gujarati education. 

Explaining the Government’s position regarding the need for retrenchment on which 
many members°had spoken, the HOME MEMBER declared that cuts in the Police Depart¬ 
ment alone bad been carried out to the extent of over Rs. 12 lakhs recurring expenditure. 
After such sweeping reduction, a stroDg demand came from the public and the press 
for increase in' police establishment, particularly in the north of the city, where develop¬ 
ment was being retarded by insufficient police force. In the face of such a situation, it 
was difficult to make any further retrenchment. 

Replying to the debate Sir Chun Hal MEHTA, the Finance Member, asked the house 
to remember in criticising him that the Finance Member of a provincial Government 
which is a subordinate administration with many statutory obligations, was not fre9 
to do anything he liked. He was subject to many limitations of the system he had to deal 
with. Deferring to his remarks on the Swatajya Party, which had been criticised at great 
length, Sir Chunilal said bis intention was only to invite the attention of tho House 
to the directions along which the party’s programme led the people. He had, however, 
no hesitation to concede that he owed his present position as the Finance Member to the 
fact that be was a member of the public and also to the fact that the public demand 
for participation in the actual administration had its effect on authorities. Coming to 
the budget, he repudiated the charge of himself being referred to as a Baniya. He 
accepted the designation and said that he would do his best to bring to bear the Indian 
point of view with all the skill attributed to a Baniya on tho administration of tho 
finances of the presidency. 

The Badget discussion then terminated and the House adjourned. 

Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Government and the opposition came to grips and 
ultimately the Government won. A bill further to aineud the Iadian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act 1922 was before the House. Moving the Bill, the Finance Member 
explained that the object of the Bill was to makj the Act permanent. The Act 
was passed for the purpose of increasing the reveoue of the Government, and was to 
remain in operation for four years ami if, at the end of that period, the financial position 
still made it necessary, its life was to be extended, A B 11 to make the Act permanent 
was introduced last year, but the Council agreed to the extension of the Act only by one 
year The result of five years’ experiencj ha i proved the necessity of retention of the 
revis <1 scale of fees enacted in the measure. The rejection of the Bill by the House, 
coutinoed Sir Chunilal, would mean a loss to the Government of about Rs. 20 lakhs. 
By making the Act permanent, Bombay would only be coming into line with other 
provinces where the stamp dory was revised at about the same time ns in Bombay but was 
made permanent at the enhanc. d rate. 

Opposition to the Bill was mainly based on two conditions that no more money 
should be given to the Government inasmach as it had not spent its resources in the past 
and that the doty proposed to be made permanent would fall heavily on the poor people 
more than the richer classes. The house rejected the Swarajist motion for postponement 
of consideration of the Bill till the next session and passed its first reading by t>2 to 27. 
The second and third readings were also passed. The House then adjourned. 

Demaud for Supplementary Grants. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY a number of supplementary grants were discussed and 
passe i in the Council. One of them was a demand for Rs. 10,000 excess expenditure in 
connection with elections. The Home Member explained that the increase of Rs. 10,000 
0V e r the estimate was necessitated by larger number of electors who polled and larger 
number of pollin'- booths. In the course of discussion, members drew attention to 
m!in y defects and shortcomings oE the voters’ list. The House then agreed to the grant. 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act. 

The Home Member then moved that the Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and 
Criminal Justice Act be read for the first time. The object of the Bill was to appoint a 
• .nc : al assistant to the resident at Aden who would be able to exercise m cases referred 
to h mall powers of the resident with a view to relievo the latter of at least a greater 
part*of his civil judicial work. Tho first, reading was passed, Swarajists supporting 
the measure. The Bill was then proposed to be read a second time. 
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Mr. Amrrtalal Shetli moved an amendment that the Bill bo referred to a select 
committee of nine. The amendment was carried and the house adjourned. 

City Municipalites Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 28TH k LLlil. AI»i the House passed a Bill further to amend the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act 1925. ihe object of the Bill was to give power to the Government 
to extend beyond the period prescribed by Section 24 of the Act and up to date not inter 
than 31st December 1112 /, the life of au expiring Municipality or of a municipality whose 
term bad expired validating all acts and proceedings done by the latter municipality as 
from date of its original texm of office, When the section referred to was inserted in the 
Act, it v.as cxpcctca that time given to newly constituted borough municipalities would 
be sufficient to enable them to digest rules for holding of new elections. But this ex¬ 
pectation had not been realised and the present measure wa 3 found necessary. 

The next motion the Council considered was the acquisition of the sailors home and 
plans for proposed new Council Hall be approved and 8 lakhs and thirty-thoueand be 
6 pcnt on work of building proposition which was moved by the Finance Member and it 
evoked considerable hostile criticism especially from Mr. J. C. Swamimuhau who, as 
representative of the cultivators, '* would much lather sit under a banyan tree and legislate 
than squander as much as 8 and a hail lakhs on acquisition of new hall.” The proposition 
was eventually passed. The Council then adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Demand Under Land Revenue. 

Voting on demauds for grants in the Council commenced on the 1st March 1928. 
The first demand taU n was uuuer the head Land Revenue. The debate on this demand 
continued till the 3RD MARCH when ltao Saheb D. P. Dcsai moved that the provision 
of Rs. 61 , 86,000 for levtuue collection be reduced by seven lakhs. He appealed to the 
Government not to enforce collection wherever i&mine conditions prevailed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr. W. S. Mubadan, whip of the Congress party, said that the 
situation was bo serious tout some agriculturists were borrowing at the rate of four 
annas per rupee per month. Ho tven knew of an instance in which a farmer was obliged 
to go to the humiliating extent of pledging his womenfolk. Though the last was an 
extreme example, it nevertheless indicated the extent of the evil. 

After further discussion the motion was thrown out and the Council adjourned. 

On the 4TH MARCH, the Council passed the demand of nearly Rb. 62 lakhs unicr 
the head Land Revenue alter ud of the nearly 60 motions for either reduction oi omission 
of provisions were withdrawn or lost in the course of yesterday and to-day. 

Demand under irrigation. 

On the suggestion of Sir Joseph Kay (Chamber of Commerce) the House agreed to 
postpone till 7th March coneidr ration of the motions for cuts in grants for development 
tchemes. Dei .'and a for oust ruction and irrigation works were then taken up. Mr, 
Covvasji Jehangir, General Momber, at the outset made a statement on the progress made 
in Sukkur Barrage works. The first motion for a cut in the demand was moved by Mr. 
G. I, Patel who wanted that provision of Rs. 24 lakhs tor special tools and plants should 
be reduced by Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr, R, T. Desai, Swarajist, demanded an inquiry into the complaint so that the 
presidency might be saved from a repetition of the history of the Backbay Reclamation 
Scheme. The Chief Engineer in charge of the Sukkur Barrage explained that during 
the three and a half years of his regime only throe engines costing about Re, (>,000 were 
found inefficient and thrown into the store room. They were workiug again:-;!, time and 
hud, therefore, to employ labour-saving and time-saving machinery as much as possible. 

After further discussion the motion was put and lost and the tu,use adjourned. 

The Sukkur Barrage Scheme. 

On the 6 TH MARCH discussion was resumed on cuts under conctruction and irriga 
tion works. Mr. Pahalajaui moved that the total amount of Rs, 1,58,33,000 be reduced by 
Rs. 63,33,000, This provided an opportunity for the general criticism of the Sukkur Barrage 
construction works in which au sections of the House joined, . s evcral members gave 
expression of apprehensions that there were many delects in the carrying out oi work. 
Allegations of waste and irregularity were made and a strong plea was put forward for 
the appointment of an expert Committee to uucstigate the present state of affairs and 
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lay before the public the exact condition in which the scheme was. Criticism was 
particularly directed to what was described an extravagant scale on which bungalows bad 
been built for. the convenience of officers engaged on the works. The Sukkur Barrage 
scheme, it was contended, would, if successful, be not only to the benefit of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay but .also to that of the Government of India. It was only proper 
therefore that the Government of India should bear a part of the expenditure oa it. 

Mr. ^^ c8 » finance Secretary, Mr. Harrison and the Chief Engineer tcplied on 
beba:£ of the Government and assured members that strictest control was being exercised 
on every item of expenditure and the position of the scheme was very satisfactory, The 
Chief Engineer denied that bungalows were in any sense luxutious and 6aid that even 
after completion of works, these would be in use as residcnce-of officers in charge of the 
scheme. 

Further discussion was adjourned till the 7TH MARCH when Mr. Pahalajani, reply¬ 
ing to the debates, reiterated the demand for a committee of -enquiry into the Sukkur 
Barrage Works. 

The Generai Member, on behalf of the Government, admitted that the w u rk had been 
18 months behind scheduled tim^, but in big schemes like the *Sukkur Barrage some 
delay was possible. The construction of canals was progressing at a very satisfactory 
speed and irrigation could be commenced in the hot weather of 1931. The dredgers, it 
was true, bad not done what was expected of them but that had not impeded the progress. 
The Government had no objection to a committee being appointed as suggested to 
scrutinise the woiks and the officers in charge would give it all help they could. The 
motion was put and lost. 

Demand under Excise* 

The Government’s Excise policy then came under discussion whin a number of cuts 
were proposed in the (hmand for about Ks. 52 lakhs made by the Excise Minister. The 
debate evoked declaration from the Finance Member that .several distilleries had been 
closed and every efiort was being made to enforce the declaicd policy of prohibition. Ad 
motions for cuts were lost and finally the bouse took up discussion on a cut of one lakh in 

the whole demand which raised the qustion of policy. After a few speeches the discus¬ 

sion was adjourned. 

Bombay Development Schemes. 

On the 8 TH MARCH an important statement on the activities of the D< velopmcnt 

Department was made by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, General Member, in moving the 

demand for Rs. 66 iakh9 for development schemes in Bombay. With regard to the 
Reclamation he said that the Government had accepted the Mears Committee’s 
recommendations to complete Blocks 1, 2, 8 and 7, but the Government would fully 
abide by the Councils opinion regarding the woik on block 6. Dealing with the recent 
accident to the dudger, Sir George Lloyd, he said that the committee which bal inquired 
into ' bad found that no individual was responsible for it. The dredger was covered 
by insurance, bnt ike company with whom the insurance was placed had not yet 
accepted liability. Meanwhile, v\oik on Block 7, which was interrupted by the accident, 
hae been continued with the help of the Kfwu, As for suburban schemes, about Rs. 7 
and one half Jakhs would have to be provided for meeting losses on them. In conclu¬ 
sion he announced that the Government of India had agreed to reduce the interest 
charged in 1921 22 of Rs. 163 and one half lakhs from 6 and one fourth to 4 and 
three fourth per cent, and to deduct the loan from the cost of Block 8 of Back Bay 
which is to be handed over to the military authorities. He also announced that the 
Development Directorate had been taken under direct control by the Government. 

Sir Joseph Kay moved a cut of about Rs. 21 and one half lakhs in the Rs. 43 lakhs 
provided for Back Bay and pleaded for abandonment of the work on Block 6. The 
motion was widely supported. 

The discussion was contined on the next day the 9TH MARCH when all speakers 
expressed strong opposition to filling Block Vl on the ground, chiefly, that it would not 
find a ready market when reclaimed, 6teing that all tic land already there had not been 

taken op. 

The Government member replying reiterated the assurance that the Government were 
prepared to abide by the Council's deoieion as to the work on Block VI. 

Sir Joseph’s motion was pressed to a division and carried by 68 against 28. 

The House then considered the reduction Re. 1 in the total demand for development 
proposed by Mr, Lalji Naranji. Mr. Lalji criticised the policy and woiking of the Develop¬ 
ment Department, which he characterised as a “fraud on the Council and the publio,” 
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which had had the effect of mortgaging the progress of the Presidency for about two 
dccaces. The motion was defeated by a large majority. 

The Administration of Aden, 

On the 10TH MARCH surprise was expressed by the Home Member at the settlement 
announced in the Assembly regarding the future administration of Aden. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, he said, uid not, in view of that settlement, prouose to proceed with 
the second reading of the Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act 
ot 1881. During the liist reading of the Bill a few days ago he and the Chief Secretary 
had no reason to suppose that this decision was immineut. The race that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had permitted the Bombay Government to proceed with the Bill showed 
that this decision was not expected. As to what the nature ot the future administration 
of Aden was going to be was not known to the Government of Bombay beyond what 
had appeared in newspapers and it was obvious that many ot the details in regard to 
that administ ration had not been settled. The Home Member added that the-Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay would press their claims in regard to the expenditure recently incurred 
by them. 

Demand under Excise. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the excise policy of the Government and had not 
concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 11TH MARCH, replying to the debate, the Hon. Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Excise Minister, reiterated that tuc Government did not piopose to go back on 
their declated policy. {Several of the recommendations of the Excise Committee had 
been given effect to. Steps wbicb the Government had so far taken were rationing, 
reduction in the lumber of shops, bringing down the strength of liquor, increasing 
the still-brad duty on hemp urugs and opium. They had also cuitailed the hours 
of sale. Clubs telling foreign liquor had been bixugnt under control by the imposi¬ 
tion of vend fee. The Government wete anxious that people should not go in for 
cheap foreign liquor in the place ci country liquor. The main difficulty was Lriuging 
the .Native Stales in line with the prohibition policy adopted by the Government. 
As a result of tho fall in revenue, many of these States were c.amounug aud the Govern¬ 
ment were trying to secure their Excise rights by paying more compensation, l'ue most 
effective method by furthering the policy of prohibition was to make the tax on liquor 
as high as possible without stimulating illicit production to a degree which would increas3 
instead of diminishing the total consumption and without (Hawing people to substitute 
drugs and other harmful form of liquor. The Government were not anxious to continue 
this form of raising revenue if other ways and meaus could be found wtuou would airuw 
the burden on broad shoulders and nut on the shoulders of the poor. 

Mr. i’atei’s motion to reduco the demand under Excise from its, 51 lakh.: was 
then put and lost and the total demand was carried. 

Demaud under Education. 

The House then took up the demand under the head Education aud proceeded io 
discuss the policy of the Government with reference to the European education. 

After animated discussion the Council threw out Mr. Bhivdasaui’s token motion 
for a cut ot one rupee iu the demand lor its, 7 lakhs lor European education m 
the presidency. Tho mover said that his motion wub intended to record the protest ot tae 
Uoube agaiust the system by which the subject of European education was kept beyond 
the pale of popular control. The House then adjourned. 

On the 12TH MARCH the discussion on grams for education was continued- Uao 
fiakeb Dr. l’alil moved a cut of Kb. one lakh from Rs. 7 lakhs provided for Gove. nan ut 
Ails Colleges and complained that the Government was spending more in higher educa¬ 
tion and starving primary education. On the Education Ministers explanation that, 
local bodies had been asked to . ubmit schemes for the progress of primary education 
and these tin Government would consider aud sanction, tne Jtao smieb withdrew tae 
motion, 

A motion for a out of Rs 51,000 for iutcr-science classes at the Deccan College, Poona, 
evoked Considerable discussion, tiupporcerb or iao motion argued that it was nut lair to 
give artificial support to any institution and compiained that the claims of Dharwar 
College had not ueen considered, It wa*. also maintained that the Eergusoa College bad 
science classes already aud there wue no urgent need for opening similar classes m the 
Deccan College. Opposition to the rnoliou ran on comroun&l lines, One Muslim member 
declared that there was great demand lor inter-science classes in the Deccan College us 
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Mahometan students were kept away from the Fejgnson College, since the intention of 
tho Brahmins who controlled the latter was to keep Mahomedans uneducated bo that they 
might nod compete with them. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

The House then proceeded to dheues the total grant ot about Its, 2 crorcs for Educa¬ 
tion-Transferred. The Government was subjected to severe criticism on the score of 
havinp tiansferred the responsibility for primary education to local bodies who were hardly 
capable either financially or otherwise to bear the burden. The discussion was adjourned. 

Administration of Aden. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. A. Shcth moved an adjournment of the House to con¬ 
sider the tiansler of Aden to the Imperial Government and voiced the resentment felt by 
tiie membeis at the failure of the Government of India to consult the Bombay Government 
or the Council before reaching a decision. The motion called forth a statement on behalf 
of the Government of Bombay from Sir Cbunilal Mehta who put the H.use in possession 
oi ceitaiu information on the subject which had been communicated to the Government. 
Firstly tbe transfer related purely to militaiy and political matters. The civil administra¬ 
tion would continue to be in the bands of tbe Government of India and it w’as understood 
that Aden would continue to be as at present part of British India. Military and political 
administration of the settlement, continued Sir Cbunilal, were never the concern of tbe 
Bombay Government as relations with neighbouring powers or authorities and with 
European powers who had interest in that region were not in their charge or of concern 
to the Bombay Government in whose position therefore tbe decision announced made no 
change. In view of the explanation, the motion was withdrawn. 

Demand under Education, 

The Minister for Education then announced that he was considering the appointment 

shortly ct a Committee to go into the curricula of primary, secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion with a view to co-ordinate these courses and to give them a vocational bias. In 
r< u»’d to the working of the primary Education Act., he had issued instructions to 
othccrs in his department not to work the act in a harsh manner, but so aa to give the 

local bodies as much freedom of action as possible in all domestic matters, lhe demand 

ior cducatiou was then unanimously passed. 

Demand under Agriculture. 

The House then took up discussion of the demand for 25 lakhs for agriculture and 
rose for the day before concluding it. 

On the 1GTH MARCH Sir Chnnilal Mehta, speaking on the demand under the bead 
amicuituit ot Its. 25 lakhB, admitted that there was a big gap in the requirements of the 

oneulturiHb while there was no agency to supply the co-opeiative movement Contii- 
n iir.tr -ibcuc six ciorcs out ol fc.aBonal needs of agriculturists amounting to 2o ciores. 
1'ieiL was therefore, some truth in the complaints lrom the cultivators that large areas 
re >*mb wort lying uncultivated for lack ot funds and when this was brought to his 
notice in KhandtBh, the complaint was investigated by a committee and the maximum 
nf the borrowing of the cultivators in these parts was raised from 300 to GOO rupees, 
were several tracts in the presidency where the cultivators could safely be given 
snore loans than at present and provincial co-operative banks had large sums of money 
whirh c uid be utilised for the purpose. 

* Mr G B. Pradhan, Minister for Agriculture, said that the whole question of fragmenta- 
4ioa of holdings was under investigation by the Government. The total demand was 

then made. 

Demand Under Public Health. 

The demand for Rs. 21 lakhs under public health was discussed at length. Mr. 

Lqm cLmnlaincd that Gujarat did not receive a fair treatment in the matter of 
smSsT; wS relating to public health. After further discussion, tho demand was 
mr.de io lull and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Introduced. 

C i ti <i lfiTH MARCH a number of non-official bills tv re introduced. Out of eight 

u . n ^f.-An.Lnced two related to the President’s salary, one of them seeking to 

?000 to Re. 2,GOO and the other allowing him a salary only so long 

ntl , , l i?heVhole time to the business of the Council. The third bill moved by 

M h l’ Atidynau bad (be object of enabling the Government to authorise 

i i f r-nh Dprmit tbe puscnoe ou the race-couiBe in loona and Bombay of a 
£&? "SHZ2 ‘of’bSUK It had been loanJ b, capatienae, ha said, to ha ... 
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possible to suppress unlicensed bookmakers from the premises of the Turf Pint 
despite the efforts of the police it was known that the bEfkera eSs J ouWdS tb?se 
premises. It was obviously better that such gambling as did exist should b* under 
proper control and it was b.-lieved that, under strict conditions which it would be possible 
to enforce, much of unlicensed gambling could be suppressed. The fourth bil 1 wis n 
SSot aa tke m0V€ . r ^plained, to remove inequality between the rich and the poor 
candidates in an election under the law as it existed, hiring of vehicles was included in 

?r°oT? - P nT tlC v 1 bU n an ' Ch a . nd , influential candidate evaded® it by borroving Chicles 
from fi leads, while th e p°°r rn^i W as at a disadvantage in that his only r« coarse was 
to hire vehicles which was prohibited by rules. 

Election to Advisory Committee. 

The House then devoted over two houis to the question of electing members to the 
u!uhe7r xrdTy ttee8 ° f the three raihva y s in the city but finally p stponed the.election 

Land Revenue Assessment Committee’s Report. 

The first non-official resolution standing in the name of Rao Bahadur Kale and 
recommending that immediate effect be given to the suggestions contained in the report 
°t the Land Reveuue Assessment Committee recently published was then taken up and 
was still under discassiou when the House rose for the day. * 

0 „ c{ ^ n l lC t , 17r ? MARCH only one non-official resolution could be disposed of by this 
mSap J ha Bombay Legislative Council before it was prorogued. With the 
LS rLi L 811 hour for questions the day was occupied with discussion on Rio Bahadur 
Ra e s nsolution for giving effect to the recommendation of land n venue assessment of 
which two were specially stressed by non-official members as most urgent and important. 

nrnfita C nf e ’^nwV 12 m7 ,6l u ga f^ ment 0f Iwnd ,0TCnue reeard 8,l0ulcl bo had to the 
foA.^rc .°5 - Tbe yettl . ement officer should take into account the following 

factors , (a) The state of communication during the previous settlement; (b) Proximity 
of markets; (c) Trend of prices ; (d) General conomic conditions and history of tract • 
(e) Result of crop experiments and (f) Rental value. In order to ascertain the rental value 
the real unts paid m op n competition by tenants to landlords during the five years 
immediately preceding the revision scttleratnt excluding years of abnormal prices should 
be taken into consideration. 

secondly, that the standing to examine all revision settlement proposals. The nou- 
rlucml section 0 ! the Home maintained that permanent settlement should be introduce l 
after equalising assessment by fixing it as 2 B per cent, of the profits of cultivation, 
tailing this no revision of the settlement should be mado without the approval of the 
Council. They condemned the Government’* action in proceeding with the revisions 
while Mm whole question was still under consideration of the Council. Officials pointed 
to the delay that had already taken place in arriving at a decision on the question and 

rph pmS iv, L ?Lfr ra Iakhs , of rupees wonld have boon lost to the State if revision of 
settlement had not been carried out by th • Governrueut. 

1 „y!it a l ; I’i th * [ c6 °! Htion r wa ® carriod hy 53 to 20 with the addition that pending 
legislation along the lints of the recommendations of the commits e, orders should be 

lfifh Mwcb f n i92L tb0nt,e8 0 ° n0rvncd not t0 coIkct assessment changed in revision 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Madras Legislative Council, 

On the 2-iTH JANUARY His Excellency the Governor, accompanied by Viscountess 
Go=chen drove in State to the Council Chamber and opened the third Reformed Madras 
Council, which he addressed. Mr. C. V. S. Narasimha Raja, the President, was in the 
chair. There wa 9 full attendance of members and nine new members took the oath oi 

a ^The most important business after the Governor’s address was the election of the 
Deputy President, for which the Independent Party nominated Mrs. Muthulakshmi Ammal, 
the lady member of the Council. Other candidates having withdrawn from the held, 
she was elected unopposed a? Deputy President. 

Governor's Address. 

H. E. the Governor, in addressing the Council, observed since the last session there 
has been considerable change in the position of parties, but there has been change in 
the ncede and requirements, in the hopes and aspirations of the people of this I residency 
and of India' as a whole as to the measure of time in which these can be fnlhl.ed and the 
ultimate extent to which they can be satisfied. Thera may be difference of opinion, 
but I would venture to hope that at least on the road towards those ideals we can a«1 
maich loottber in a spirit of joint endeavour and determination, that no action or 
ours shall obstruct the forward march, although different paths may be chosen ali 

leading in the same direction. , , , 

It is for us here in Madras, .in the Presidency m whicu so strong effort has been 
marie to work the Reforms to demonstrate at this psychological moment in the history 

of the Reforms our fitness for further responsibilities. . . . , . 

In conclusion, the Governor referred to the Statutory Commission provided for 
bv the Government of India Act, which will begin to function at the latest in 1929, 
and in any case in the life-time on the present Council. He was convinced that the 
members of the House were cognisant of the paramount need of demonstrating to that 
Commission that the education of the electorate and the country r.t large and the 
development of team spirit, which should underlie and was the necessary concomittant of 
a u rifnecratic institutions, had proceeded on right hues towards fuither constitutional 
development and reorganisation of the machinery of the Government so as to conduce 

to the best advantage of the Presidency, , . ~ ... 

H E hoprd especially that with ungrudging co-operation of the Council a etrenu >us 

mmnnion will be initiated for educational advancement and general amelioration of 
the depresed and backward classes, whose progress would without doubt facilitate all 

further steps. 

Adjournment Motion on Metture Project. 

On the 24TH JANUARY, after interpellations, a motion for the adjournment of the 
busier ss of the bouse to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the irrigation department 
and the necessity for modifying with a view to grant irrigation facilities to the district 
of Trichinopoly was moved by a representative of that, district. The I resident allowed 
the notion which was set down for discussion on the next day subject to the approval 
of the Governor. The house then proceeded to transact non-official ousiuess. 

The first item was a resolution recommending that famine reli f works should a y 
once be started by the Government in non-deltaic tracts of Nellore district. A number 
of amendments extending the scope of relief works to other areas were also tabled. 

The House nrxt permitted Mr. Saldanba to introduce an amending bill 10 the 
Elementary Education Act. The Amending Bill to the Andhra University Act was not 

“' ' After lunch the adjournment motion brought by the member from Coimbatore to 
discuss the unsatisfactory nature of Government order on irrigation and the urgent 
necessity to modify it, specially with a view to granting some irrigation facilities under 
Metior scheme to districts of Coimbatore aud Salem was discussed. 

Mr Narayanswamy Filial moved an amipdni Bt to include Tricbinopoiy also but it 
was ruled out of oidt-r. Representative- from Salem,Cioimbatorc and 
ported the motion. The mover point ed out that the Mettor project £ “ e £ c P°P£^ 
square milc-s of land for purpose, of stagnation water and had rende 
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hundred thousand. The speaker urged that the Government should provide for irrigation 
by way of compensation of about 25,000 acres of land below Mettur dam for which the 
people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even at maximum rates, 

k e ?' Jr ^ amasv Y atu i Iyer, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the 
scope of the Mettur Project was 6uch that the extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and 

ualem was impracticable while the district of Trichinopoly was well served by Kattalai 
system. 

The member for Tanjore was speaking on the motion when the President announced 
that it was live and the discussion automatically stopped. 

On the 25TH JANUARY, an adjournment motion brought by a member from Coim¬ 
batore to discuss the “unsatisfactory nature of the Government order on irrigation and the 
urgent necessity to modify it, specially with a view to grant some irrigation facilities 
under the Mettur scheme to the districts of Coimbatore and Salem,” was talked out. 

The mover pointed out that the Mettur project had depopulated 56 square miles of 
land and had rendered homeless about 200,000 people. He urged that Government should 
provide for the irrigation of about 25,000 acres of land below the Mettur Dam, for which 
the people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even maximum rates. Sir 
Ramaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of Government, eaid that the scope of the Mettur 
project was such that an extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and Salem was impractica¬ 
ble, while the district of Trichinopoly was well served by the Kattalai system. 


On the 26TH JANUARY, a resolution uiging the Government to start relief work*, 
including remission of revenue for the next three months in the non-deltaic tracts of 
Ndlore and in areas affected by the failure of the monsoon in the districts of Ganjam, 
Godavery, Guntur, Kurnool, North Arcot, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Bellary, Anantapnr, 
etc,, was passed after a prolonged discussion. The Revenue Member explained the Govern¬ 
ment policy and said that relief measures could not be directed to compensating farmers for 
any loss they may have sustained during a bad season. The Government directed their 
attention primarily to taking steps to avert the loss of human life, and to support those 
who might become destitute. He, however, promised to take 6uch measures as were possible 
through the agency of district officers. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, Mr. Satyamorthi moved the adjournment of business for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the need for th j 
Government of Madras to represent to the Government of India the opinion of the Council 
that it wholly disapproved of the action of tho Government of India in sending Indian 
troops to China, taken ea it was without reference to the Legislative Assembly. 

The President asked the mover whether the motion was in order, 

Mr. Satyamurihi staled that the motioo merely sought to communicate the opinion 
of the house, as a representative popular body, to the Central Government, and had po 
intention of interfering with the foreign relations of the Central Government. Besides, 
matters affecting the Central Government had on previous occasions been discussed pu 
i riu floor of the House. He pointed out that the matter was alBO of local importance as 
troopp, especially Sappers and Miners, were reported to be despatched from the M drag 
Presidency. 


J**®**wM»i Aiyer, the Leader of the House, objected to the motion as it affected 
the relations of the Government of India with a foreign Government, 

The president satisfied himself that the motion was in order, and allowed its dia 
OUEBiou oeing fixed for the afternoon, snbject to the Governor’s approval. 

Before the Council rose for lunch the President announced that the Governor had 
disallowed Mr, Satyaruurthi’s adjournment motion. 


Moplah Colonisation of the Andamans. 

There were about 45 resolutions on the agendo, of which only three were discussed 
and passed. The most important of these was one on the Moplah colonisation of the Anda¬ 
mans which recommended to the Government that immediate steps be taken to cancel t he 
scheme and to transfer all Malabar rebellion prisoners from the island to Indian jails. 

Khau Bahadur Mahomed Osman, Home Member, stated on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that the Government of India was responsible for the scheme, that at present there 
was no such things a? Moplah colouisa'ion, since the scheme bad been made an all-Indir 
one, and that the objections raised against it were purely sentimental. Several members 
6 pokc condemning the schema and asking for its immediate cancellation. The resolution 
was passed by 66 votes to 28. 

Another resolution passed or this day recommended to the Government to amend the 
Famine Code in order tp facilitate famine relief works by zamindars and landowners 
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Hindu Religions Endowments Act, 

Replying to interpellations regarding the Hindu Religious Endowments Act, tha 
Law Member said that in view of the circumstances it was the intention of the Govern* 

ment with the help, if possible, of members of all the interests concerned, to explore the 

subjects about which a controversy had taken place, and to bring forward an amending 
Bill at the earliest opportunity to improve the Act, wherever necessary, and make it 
acceptable to the people for whose benefit in was intended. 

The first Session of the Madras Council closed on this day after a four day a 
sitting to meet again on the 1st March for the Budget session. 

Financial Statement^ for 1 9 2 7 -28. 

On the 1ST MARCH, in presenting the financial statement for the year 1927-28, Mr. T. 

E. Moir, the Finance Member, summarised the position thus , 

“Against a revenue of 1654-80 lakhs we anticipate an expenditure of 1/24 13 lakhs 
in 1927-1928. Expenditure on that scale is rendered possible only by the fact that wo 
have accumulated reyenue balances amounting to 134-71 lakhs. These balances once spent 
do not recur and ''represent iu part unanticipated windfalls, in part expenditure in pre¬ 
vious yearB less than what provided for in their budgets. Wc arc also labouring under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season which will affect the revenues of the coming as 
well as of the current year. Even under normal circumstances these revenues increase 
but slowly and our existing commitments will for several years continue to absorb the 
major share of such additions to cur resources. We have also large commitments under 
schemes of a non-recurring nature while schemes of capital expenditure are for the 
present making increased demands on our revenues in connection with the payment 
interest and the re-payment of capital 

c< jt njjpbt these circumstances be urged that there is an clement of recklessness 

in the budget now placed before the Council. I do not dr ny that all these consideration 
Pive food for thought but in the first place we may reasonably Lope that the next monsoon 
will not follow the example set by its predecessor. Our commitments are not so out of 
our control that we cannot adjust future expenditure to our existing resources, should 
i sincerely hope it will not, prove necessary. And I am so impressed by the 
immense amount of ground yet to be covered in all administrative directions that I am 
unwilling to give the signal for reduced speed until convinced that it is essential. 

“ And here it is well to remember that our potential rcsourc-s ore not exjauJed, 
though when and to what extent they will be released rests ultimately m other hands 
tlian^ours Although it is a matter in which a heavy responsibility rests upon our 

l?me B eSivfs etewhere, we .till pay a contribution of 1C5 lakhs from oar provincial 
representatives eisc j With that sum at our disposal we would have 

sufficient resources to meet all reasonable or possible administrative developments for the 

rect time y»ra ^ mj6fortQne of our Presidency that in its Pilgrim's Progress towards 

nosserBion of its own estate, it has encountered and still encounters formidable obstacles 
f w S each stage fresh and fierce lions roar against it. But so far as the Govern* 
it r India are^cohSerned the long fight is over. In the budget which was produced 
? en t} of legislative Assembly yesterday the Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett announced that if 
IL'oovS' ni ofSSrtVopoMlo' to 1927-1028 arc adopted they cnearo . total 

ffi.? *£ of this Presidency I. 1M *£• recurring 

and 49 Takbs non-rtcurring, that is to say our province will at last stand in ful 

possession (u its p^oitude on my part if, knowing as 1 well do how colossal the 
, * dl hoen l tJ\ to pay a tribute to the sincerity and the determine ion with which 
L a k ^!n Rlnokett has laboured to remove what he has termed ‘ a millstone round the 

fcir v B v^th tteCentral Government and of the Provincial Governments poisoning their 
neck both of the ten “ a ' u ^” ul H „ j d0 not ignore their lions still in the 

latBt u, already stated that given our revenues we can contemplate a noteworthy and 
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venture to think this 


exceeds our most sanguine anticipations and it is one which ^1 
Council and the people of this Presidency will not readily forego. , 

With the expenditure put at an advanced figure with large commitment under 
schemes of a non-recurring nature with schemes of capital expenditure making 1 - 

demands conceded, it might be urged that there was an clement of recklessness m c 
budget. But he hoped for better monsoon next, year and Govt 8 commitments a 
so ont of control that they could not adjust future expenditure to their existing reto ' . 

Still, their potential resouiccs were not exhausted. Even the present schemes 1 wo e <■ 

possible by reason of accumulated revenue balances which to-day amounted to lo a • 

Discussion on Important Bills, 

After the Finance Member’s speech the Council granted a sum of IK A® ^‘ 1 ? 

Government for the purchase of 6era and vaccines required for the inocnia 10 - ‘ ' . 

heated discussion next ensued on the Finance Mcmbei’s resolution re '* 2 . ]PP 

the house for continuation of unfinished irrigation and civil works. T-ie pp * 
terised the motion as illegal. After considerable discussion the motion was put and lost 

without division. „ ... 

Small Causes Courts Act. 

Sir Bamaswami Iyer then introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Presidency Small 
Causes Courts Act giving jurisdiction to the city civil court now vested m High Court to try 
cases relating to the title of property of small value. The Bill waa Fas^ ^ o law Two 
other official bills were then introduced and referred to the Seteot CoomitteeB. ^be first 
was a Bill to amend the Madras Prevention of Adulteiat-ion Ac p g 

Tcmedics against eale of watered milk, adulterated creem, butte a d 
repeal the Madras Planters Act. The Council adjourned. 

The Budget Discussion. 

That dyarchy is unworkable in practice was the sum and substance of the speeches 
made in the Council on the 3 RD FEBRUARY in course of the general discussion on the 
budget. While the Congressmen said so directly, members ot other parties gave out 
enough material to enable any impartial observer to come to that decision. The ur„t 
speaker was a Swarajist, Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, who drew attention to the lack of 

irrigation facilities and starving of nation-building departments. ^ . , 

Sir A. P. Patro, ex-minister, congratulated the Finance Member and said chat ^nancial 
independence was a condition precedent of provincial autonomy. He pressed for relief in 
taxation notably in court fees and stamp duties. . , 

Mr. G, Harisarvothama Bao subjected the budget statement to a c.iticai ana jcis 1 ro in 
the democratic point of view, and proved how it hopelessly failed to stand that test- J 10 
cause of the ryot was advocated by everyone of the speakers and the encouragement ci 
cottage industries and haud-spinning was also advocated. Mr. Krishna Nair souuuea a 
note of warning against proceeding with further work in connection with the gigantic 
Cauvery niettur project which is estimated to cost more than six crores without p.aciag 
on the statute book an irrigation law which the irrigation member himself had very often 
emphasised as essential before launching upon any big proj ct. The way in which selec¬ 
tions are mado to the High Court Bench camo in also handy for criticism while a 
Christian and two Mohamadan members pressed for communal justice. The dicoussion 
was on the whole on a high level compared with the previous years. 

On the 4TH MARCH, in course of the general discussion on the. budget, attention was 
drawn among other things to the need for promotion of rural sanitation, Indiausntion of 
higher posts, notably in the police department and tho improvement of the machinery o£ 

administration of civil justice in mofussil. . , 

Doctor Motbulakhsmi Ammal pleaded for the establishment of children hospital foi 
Madras and opening up if now secondary schools for women. Opposition members aiso 
urged retrenchment and reorganisation ol the departments of agriculture and industries. 
i Mr. C. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the budget as a luc.d and 

business like one and expressed appreciation of the provision for agricultural and mdust- 

rial development but regretted a lack of provision for combating social evil. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Vol ng on Budget demands commenced on the HTH MARCH, Token motion on 
demand under Survey and Settlement, under the head Land Revenuo afforded opportunity 
for opposition members to Criticise the Laud Revenue Policy of the Madras Government, 
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Speakers emphasised the need for the introduction of a satisfactory Land Revenue Scttle- 
mcnt'Biil giving the Legislative Council power to fix rates. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying said that the Council had no mandatory 
voice in the matter and that the proper course would be for the responsible Minister to 
bring in a motion. The token cut was carried. The Council next negatived by 57 votes 
to 38 the Swarajist motion for total omission of Bs. 24,78,300 allotment for Survey and 
Settlement. 

Demand Under Excise. 

On the 16TH MARCH discussion centred round the Swarajist motion for a token out 
in the salary of the Excise Commissioner. 

During question time the Home member stated in answer to interpellation that the 
number of women and children taken to Andamans under colonisation scheme was 336 
and 510 respectively. 

Swami Venkatachalam Chetty, opposition leader, warned the Ministry that no 
country would tolerate a Government which did not quicken up the pace to total pro* 
hibition, Mr. Knshnar. Nair in calling on the Independent, Ministry to carry out tbo 
policy of prohibition took occasion to declare that the “Justice” party bad decided not 
to accept office in the present Council. The President asked him to confine himself to 
the Excise policy. Mr. Krishna Nair drew attention to the fallacy of the Swarajists con¬ 
demning dyarchy and at the same time supporting Ministry. Several speakers emphasised 
the need for forward 6tep towards total prohibition. 

Replying to the debate Mr. R. N. Arogyaswami Mudaliar, Excise Minister, declared 
that the Ministry had accepted the ideal of a dry Madras and would work up to it 
by definite and progressive stages. His policy would be a further reduction in con¬ 
sumption by the extension of prohibition areas, extension of duty on spirits and such 
other methods as were suitable. The financial aFpcc,t of the matter was under con¬ 
sideration and the Finance Committee had not yet reported. Subject to the limitations 
of diarchy he would work up to the goal. 

Mr. Satyamurti declared that Congressmen were there to kill diarchy. The policy 
of the present Ministry was an advance on the record of the “Justice" Ministry. He 
added that if the Raja of Panagal as the leader of the “Justice” Party stated from his 
place in the Council that diarchy was unworkable, the Swarajist6 would readily join the 
“Justicites’ in defeating any Ministry. But they would not break the present Ministry 
on the strength of what the “ Jnsticites” had been saying with a view to coming to 
power again. 

After further discussion the token cut was carried by 59 against 50 votes. Next the 
whole demand under Excise was put and carried without a division. 

On a token cut nndcr the head “Stamps” the opposition members urged a reduction in 
Court Fees. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

On the 18TH MARCH the grant of farther constitutional reforms, particularly pro¬ 
vincial autonomy for Madras was strongly urged by the opposition memberj in the debate 
ever a token motion under “Allotment for the Governor’s Household’*. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, declared that he would 
not raise the larger question of Swaraj for India, but would deal with the question of 
abolishing diarchy by granting autonomy to the province. He added that diarchy could 
net be woiked. The Government should always be whole and indivisible. He asked those 
who felt that they could resist the advancing wave of modern democracy, whether they were 
;ioing to drive all to despair and make of India a greater Ireland. 

The speaker was there because he believed that the political question would be solved 
by mutual goodwill. He quoted the views of the Raja of Panagal and Sir A. P. Patro 
submitted to the Muddiman Committee in support of the contention regarding the 
unworkability of diarchy. He contended that when the party whom members were the “pet 
children of the burtauciacy” bad stated that diarchy was unworkable and autonomy was 
neceskary, there was no case for tha Government, Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assmaoce that 
his Govcrnneat would do all that could be done was empty. He was sure that the pw-Betit 
Ministers would find very soon that they were there to carry out the beln sts of unseen 
powers and that under diarchy tbry bod no real power, responsibility or initiative. It 
bad beeD said that the Britisher was out to civilise and train the On, ntal in self-govern¬ 
ment. The speaker urged that Madras should get substantial political reforms as her 
people were the oldest pupils, The debate bad not concluded when the Council row 
iot the day. 
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Next day, the 19TH MARCH, the discussion o£ tho constitutional issue on a token 
motion under the Governor’s Household was resumed, 

Mr. Krishna Nair characterised the diarchy as an unsuccessful experiment and 
BtrrsBed the nerd for a forward step in Constitutional Reform?, like the transfer of all 
subjects to the transferred half. 

Dr. Muthulakshmy Animal paid a tribute to the British for inculcating respect for 
law and order and for the maintenance of peace. 8hc said that India’s yearning for freedom 
was a natural and legitimate craving and her national consciousness was the result of 
contact with tho freedom-loving nations of the world. It was time for the Indians to 
shoulder more responsibility. She appealed for the spirit of brotherhood and for t Lie 
throwing open of the temples and schools to all classes without distinction and added that 
when unity was achieved no power on earth could stifle India’s aspirations. 

The representative of the depressed classes spoke on the value of the British connec¬ 
tion and emphasised the need for the protection of minority interests. 

The Hon. Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying, said that the Madras 
Government was a subordinate Government and a9 such it had no power to alter the 
constitution. Their duty was to work it in the best interests of the people. It was 
probable that at no distant date the Government would be called upon to report on many 
aspects of the diarchy, and when the time came the Government would communicate the 
weight of resentment given expression to in the House. He wanted the House not to 
imagine that any section of tho Government was hostile to their claims. 

Swami Yonkatachellam Chcttv, leader of the opposition, enumerated the defects 
of diarchy and urged the grant of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Srinivasan, depressed classes representative, declared that the removal of 
untouchability should be the fir6fc step towards Swaraj. He invited the Royal Commission 
on Reforms to visit the villages and devise means for the amelioration of the lot of milious 
of the masses. 

The motion was put to the House atid carried, 67 voting for and 26 against it. TI 13 
Ministers remained neutral. 

Other Demands. 

The reduction of the number of Executive Councillors to two was urged by the 
opposition members this afternoon on tbe motion for a token cut in the allotment for 
the Executive Council under the head " Secretary.” The cut was effected, 61 voting 
for and 31 against. 

The Council passed the demands under the heads “Legislative Bodies” and “Provinces’ 
of Rs. 2,70,000 and Rs. 6,94,000, respectively. The token motion calling for a change 
in the hours of the sitting of the Council was negatived. Attention was drawn to 
further Indianisation in the Secretariat and effecting retrenchment by the Swarajists 
members on the motion for a nominal cut in the demand for the Chief Secretariat. 

A “Justice” party member brought forward a cut motion to raise the question of 
alloting seats for ex-Ministers in the front opposition beaches. The President ruled it 
out of order at that Btage, stating that one of the party leaders had informed him of his 
intention to raise the question on the floor of the House and that bo (the President) 
would flx a day convenient to the member concerned. The Council then adjourned, 

Demand for Ministers’ Salaries. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken up on the 1ST MARCH. Mr. R, 
MnniBwami Naidu, of the Justice Party, moved a token out to express no confidence in 
the Ministry. 

Swami Vcnkatachelam Chetty, leader of the Congress party, explaining that his 
party would not vote on the question, said that they would always be ready to U3e their 
vote against the Ministry when they were satisfied that such a course would aebievo tho 
objective of the Congress, namely, preventing any Ministry under Dyarohy. 

Dewan Bahadur Kriahnan Nair (Justice) and the party in power was drawn from a 
minority and the Ministers did not have the confidence of the people. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, replying, said -hat he accepted office because ho felt 
It his duty to undertake the responsibilty of constitutional government of the province, 80 
long as he bad the confidence of tho House through the neutrality of bis friends opposite 
(Swarajist benches) he hod the right to be in the minister}' office. He. assured the House 
that he would not tour at the expense of tbe State during six months before the electiou . 
Ho added that the token cut on the Excise demand was one of no oonfideiice m the policy 
of the previous Ministry than on the policy cf the present Ministers. 

Members of the Independent Party emphasised that their party programme was one 
acceptable to tbe Swarajists and tbe Justice Party, To-day tbe Swarjist policy wao nador* 
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going a welcome change from boycott to honourable co-operation and the Justice Party 
had no reason to look down upon such a change. 

Mr. C. E. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, desired to know if the token cut was 
a minor matter intended to draw attention to certain policies. He meant thao the 
Ministers should resign if the latter was the idea, but he strongly deprecated the attempt 
to censure the Ministry at so early a stage-in its life. 

By 53 votes to 12 the Council negatived the motion of no confidence, lb members 
remaining neutral of whom 11 were of the Congress Party. 

The Council also voted down another Justice Party motion for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the demand under the head “Ministers.” The whole demand of Rs. 4,32.000 wa9 
then put to the House and carried without a division. 

The practice of appointing temporary judges to the Bench of the Madras High Court 
was condemned by several members who spoke on a Swarajist motion foi a reduction in 
the allotment under the head of “ administration of justice”. 

The cut was effected, 5G voting for and 30 against. The Council adjourned. 

Madras Police Budget. 

On the 23RD MARCH the Government sustained a defeat on a Swarajist motion 
for a reduction by Rs. 5 lakhs of the allotment of Rs. 151,86 lakh9 under the head “Police. 
Opposition speakers urged the need for retrenchment and drastic Indianisation of the 

Police Department. , , .. , 

Sir Ramaswami Iyer, replying, stated that during the last three years a reduction of 
Bs, 12 lakhs had been effected in expenditure under the‘‘Police Department,” and he 
would do all in his power to further Indianisation. The motion was put aurl carried by 
46 votes to 44. The whole demand was next put and agreed to, subject to the above cut, 
by 55 votes to 28, 

Anti-Drink Propaganda in Madras, 

On the S6TH MARCH the need for rescinding the Government order prohibiting 
officials of tho Public Health Department from doing any propaganda work against the 
drink evil was emphasised by several speakers in the debate on a motion to iedncc by 
a token cut the allotment under the bead “Public Health.” 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Amrcal said that Public Health officials Bhould be allowed to 
carry out anti-drink propaganda as part of their duties. 

Swami VeDkatachellam Cbetty, leader of the Opposition, condemned the present 
prohibitory order and called on the Health Minister to make the position of the Ministry 
clear Members of the Justice Party also supported the motion. . . 

The Minister, replying, said that he was glad that there was unanimity of opinion on 
this Question What surprised him was that even members below the gangway (Justice 
narty) should have changed their views in the matter. Those members were showing a 
change of heart m various otLer matters and it *ae ail to the good. The Government had 
--c : ded to remove the restriction and an order lo this effect would be iesued shortly. 

* In view of the Government’s decision tho motion was withdiawn anl the grant 

** S8 ^Phe voting of the Budget demands concluded on this day. It is noteworthy that 
during the ten days' voting only one substantial cut was effected, that of Re. 5 -debs in 
the police grant, all other cutB being token ones. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate Over the Supply of Khadi. 

On the 28TH MARCH, after question time, Mr. B. S. Mallayya, Swarajist, moved 
for an adjournment of the Houre to consider a matter of urgent public importance, 
iiamelv reconstruction and remodelling of the Madras General Hospital. 

Bff O P Ramaswami Iyer, the leader of the House, pointed out that the motion 
could not* be in order as it sought to revive discussion on a matter already discussed. 
He added that the matter involved was not of recent occurence. 

The President said that there was a precedent doting the time of Mr. Swumikannu 

PiUa Wr C. P. Ramaswami Iyer questioned that ruling with due respect to the former 
President , . Cbetti, the leader of the opposition, observed that the 

„ JK ~ -itb «, U» ^ it 

discussion should bo raised cn that provision over adjustment motion. 

The ^resident finally ruled that the iiiotion was in order. 

A stiong Plea in favour of supplying Kbadi for uniforms and other supplies was put 
in bySWftrapat speakers in the debate over a token cut m the supplementary demand ot 
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Bs.^ 75,000 for stationary and printing (transferred). Dr. Subbaiayau. Chief Minister, 
reiterated his faith in handepinniug and weaving industry as a welcome subsidiary occu¬ 
py? 1 * to India’s millions and said that ho could not do anything in the matter as cloths 
coming under the demand were made in jails with Indian mill yarn. Several members 
stressed the economic value of Khadder to the vast rural population in these days of 
famine. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, made it clear that they 
bad no prejudice against hand-spun yarn and hand-woven clothes. Possibilities of enooara •- 
leg such cloth would be explored if quality was found to be the same as that produced 
m jails. Handspinniug was introduced even in jails in order to help the convict to 
earn a honest livelihood after their release. 

The Motion was by leave withdrawn and the supplementary grant was agreed to. The 
Council also voted tho supplementary demand of Ps. 12.000 for Ministers’ travelling 
allowances. 


Madras University Act Amendment Bill. 

On ?be 29TH MARCH, Mr. S. Satyamurthi, member for the Uuiversity, moved 
tor permission to introduce a Bill to amend the Madras Uaiversity act, 1923. The 
amending bill proposed the number to be elected by registered graduates to the Senate 
to be raised from 30 to 40 and the repeal of the principle of proportionate representation 
£ ? a8 *° allow normal voting to be tho rule. It provides for the abolition of the council 
ot afn.iated colleges and doing away with the representation of District Boards o" 
the Senate, 

Before Mr Satyamurthi rose, Mr. M. Krishnan Nair “Justicite” moved for the pos> - 
poneramt of tha Bill on the ground of want of time to study provisions. Another 
Juaticile” member characterised tho amending Bill aB a piece of mischievous and 
vindictive legislation. 

Dr. Subbarayyan, Education Minister, said that he felt that an amendment of the 
Madras University Act was urgently called for, but he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the amending Bill, He left that question of postponement entirely in 
hands of the House. 


Several Swarajists protested against the motion for postponement and said that it was 
an attempt to strangle the Bill, The motion for postponement was then put and negatived. 

On the 1 30TH MARCH a Swarajist motion for the adjournment of the House 
to discuss the question of the acquisition of a farm belonging to the Andhra Ayurvedic 
. harniacy at Avadi for the purposes of housing the Malaya Emigration D.pot was with¬ 
drawn on an assurance bciDg given by the Revenue Member that the Madias Government 
\>ou.J withdraw the acquisition proceedings. 

Introducing his Bill to auvind the Madras University Act of 1923. Mr. Salyamurtbi 
member for the University, repudiated the suggestion that the Bid was the result of ;• 
conBp rncy between himself and the Chief Minister. It was not a Government. Bill 
masquerading uuder the name of a private Bill. It was not hia intention to Brahminiss 
tne Senate, I he amending Bill sought to expunge the -dements of conflict. 

tn ^ •Satyamurthi was speaking Sir A. P. Patro, ex-Education Minister, referring 

to the Bill, exc aimed “such trash. * b 

Mr. Satyamurthi sought the protection of the Chair and the Deputy President ruled 
that the word was not in order, upon which the cx-Minister withdrew the offending remark. 

JJev.an Bahadur Krishnan Nair, Justice Party, opposed the reading of the Bill on the 
KTOflnd that its provisions wore nof; calculated to further communal justice. 

Several Swarajists and Independent members gave their unstinted support to the Bill 

Ur. Subbarayan, Chief Minister^ denied having bad to do anything with the draftin’.- 
of the Bilk Ho -aid that communal justice ought to be the watchword of the Council. Tho 
system of proportionate representation should be the rule and the reduction of gradual 
representation cm the Senate was undesirable. He proposed to introduce the amendin'’- 
Bill in August, in which some of the dcsiiab!c amendments of the present Bill might be 


The debate had not concluded when the Conncil rose for the day to meet on the next 

prorogued ^ M ‘ uch whfn » after eomf * uiectiEsion of the University Bill, the Council 



The U. P. Legislative Council• 

The Third Reformed United Provinces Legislative Council met at Lucknow on 
the I0TH JANUARY 1927. Out of a total of 123 members as many as 113 took 
the oaih of allegiance to the Crown. The remaining ten members were absent. 

The only item of business on this day's agenda was the election of the Council Presi¬ 
dent. Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram who held this office in the previous Council was unani¬ 
mously re-elected and after he had been congratulated on his re-election by a number o? 
speakers belonging to every party, the Council adjourned till the 24th January. 

Discussion on Prohibition Resolution, 

On the 25TH JANUARY there was a prolonged debate with considerable excitement 
on the resolution moved in the Council by a Swaia ist member urging on the Government 
to speedily bring about a total prohibition of liquor and adopt local option. 

An amendment was moved to this resolution recommending to the Government to 
bring about total abstinence (instead of prohibition) as speedily as possible and circulate 
the Bill embodying the principle of local option for public opinion. The heat of the 
debate was duo to Ihe fact- that whereas the mover of the resolution and his supporters, 
mostly Swarajisto and Nationalists, would have nothing short of prohibition, the mover 
of the amendment, his supporters and officials expressed the view that prohibition was 
not within the scope of practical politics. People could not be forced to give up liquor; 
but they could be educated to dread its use, The Government were doing their best to 
promote the cause of temperance. They had restricted hours of sale, reduced the number 
cf shops by 42 per cent during the la9t five years and had extended the scaled bottlo 
system. Regarding consumption of country liquor, the Excise Minister pointed out that 
it had fallen down by nearly 60 per cent since 1920. Government’s Excise revenue had 
fallen down by nearly 60 lakhs in the coarse of these few yeats ; but tbe^ Government 
only felt gratified at this fall of revenue since it clearly showed that their Excise policy 
was bearing its fruits. There could be no better proof of sincerity of the Government’s 
profession than that total abstinence was their goal, 

Mr. C. Y, Cbintamani questioned the Government if they had any means short of 
prohibition the adoption of which could bring total abstinence, lo this the official 
reply 'as that the Government hop)d that th j mrasnrea they had adopted since 1920, in 
other words, prohibitive excise duty, reduction in the number of shops, restriction in 
the tours of sale, were likely to lead to total abstinence. 

After a prolonged discussion, the Council carried the amendment by 57 vo’es against 
29, Thus the Swarajist resolution was defeated. 

Abolition of Commissioner’s Posts. 

On the 27 TH JANUARY the Council by a majority passed a resolution recommending 
abolition of five out of ten comraisBionersbips in the United Provinces, bupporters of the 
resolution including Mr. Chintamani argued that tax-payers should not pay for the bad 
reject jon of District Officers, which was the main ground stated for tho appointment of 

Commissioners in the Province. . „ . . 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel pointed out that the appointments were necessary for efficient 
control over district administration which in the recent years had grown both in aiflicu.ty 
and complexity. Farther, the Government of India had definitely ruled out the question 
of abolition of all Commissionerships or of exact half. The Government was, bow ® v< ] r » 
prepared to consider if any particular post could be reduced as it v as bopeu that the 
rtccnt tenancy legislation would reduce substantially the number of revenue appeals. 

Government Contribution lo the Benares Hindu University, 

Tho Council then adopted without division a recommendation to contribute to the * 
Benares Hindu University a substantial grant-in-aid. The Education Secretary pointed 
out that it was an All-India institution. 

Rural Development Scheme. 

On the 28TH JANUARY, after the election of the representatives to three committees, 
Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist, moved the first resolution. It was a recoin- 
men tation to the Government to prepare a scheme for promoting prims y and vocationr,. 
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education, sanitation, agriculture, cottage industries, co-operation, m of communica¬ 
tion and medical relief in the rural areas and to allot a definite amount annually for 
the above purposes for the next three years and to grant therefrom substantial additional 
aid to District Boards. 

The debate took an interesting turn when member after member from the Govern¬ 
ment benches enlightened the Council with the activities of their departments. Nearly 
all heads of departments in the Transferred side 6 poke on the resolution. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, the Finance Member, observed that their revenues increased 
very slowly. They were not suffering from lack of programme. He emphasised that 
co-ordination was necessary among the various nation-building departments. They were 
doing everything they could within their limited means. Unless and until the local 
oodles increased their resources, the Government would be able to do little. 

After a full day’s discussion the original resolution was carried. The Government 
aid not challenge a division. 

Sir 0. Walsh’s Attack on the Judiciary. 

. 29TH JANUARY there was an unexpected development during question time 

l n ., ," OBno ‘l* Mr. C. Y. Chintamani drew the attention of the Government to the 
lolltwing sentence in the preface written by Sir Cecil Walsh, Acting Chief Justice of 
tue High Court to a law book published from Allahabad : —“ I have been shocked by the 
number of capes of deliberate rascality both in the provincial judicial service and at the 
bar. Mr. Chintamani wanted to know if the Government had taken any step 9 to protect 
tne officers of the service and members of the bar from that vilification. 

The Nawab of Chatfcari, the Home Member, replied that the quotation should be 
read in its context. It was followed by the following sentence : “ There are black sheep 
m every fold and there are rogues in every profession. They do not represent the bulk 
nor does their conduct discredit any one but themselves." That, the Home Member 
pointed out, made it clear that Sir Cecil's attack was not of a general nature. The pre¬ 
face to the book was not written in his official capacity. The Government, therefore 
saw no necessity to take any action. s 

.. _ THero was a volley of supplementary questions. Several members wanted to know 
it .he Government would ask Sir Cecil to expunge the sentence from the next edition 
of the book and, failing that, if the Government would forward to-day’s question'' and 
answers to Sir Cecil. * H 

The Nawab of Cbattari, in reply, said that the Government was not agreeable to adopt 
oitber procedure, because in their opinion, there was no occasion for the Government 
to take any notice of the matter. 


An Adjournment Motion. 

f ._. re P'y was followed by a fresh crop of supplementary questions with the result 
fJrtiQPn. « y Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the Government’s reply. 

afternoon bltaram ru * CtI ^e motion in order and it was taken np for discussion at 4 in the 

voni-Vo , m0viu ivt he adjournment, Mr. Chintamani remarked that the Home members 
NT .? WCf e deliberately provocative. What harm was there in Government agreein" to 
nir p „» fir ^expunge the sentence or at tho worse to send the day’s proceeding io 
w-ir t ecu \\ alsh. Was he to understand that Government shared Sir Cecil’s views in 
regard to the provincial judicial service. Deliberate rascality was a serious charge 
against Government servants and those officers certainly looked up to Government to 
protect them from such ungenerous attacks. There were 264 officers in the provincial 
judicial service and during the last six years not more than six officers were com¬ 
pulsorily made to resign on suspicion of having soM justice. Was that number shocking 
or did the author imply that there were more such corrupt men still in service 
Tue sentence was a deliberate affront to the entire service. 

Mr. Chintamani was supported by several Swarajist and Nationalist members who 
wanted to know if the Government would have been equally impassive had suc’> an 
been made against the Indian Civil Service. 

Opposition to the Motion. 

Habibuliah, Masadnl Hasan and some other landholder members opposed th P 
motion for adjournment and said that the issue before the House was nTtblEJp 
Sir Cecil Walsh in writing the preface, but the attitude of the Home member in ° £ 

to certain questions. There was nothing to make a grievance of Z uJ ro P\y"h; 
rephe, aoi there hot much to Sad tool! with Sir Cell eS. VojK ta££ 
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might have been strong, but he bad condemned the black sheep alone and not the entire 
judicial service. It was the duly of the Government and also of the Council to protect 
and shield good, honest and upright men and not all and sundry including black sheep. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, the Education Secretary, said that the inner import of the 
sentence could not be judged without reference to the context. In another passage of the 
same preface. Sir Cecil had praised the Indian system of promotion of judicial officers 
from the lowest rank to the highest. That clearly indicated that be did no6 hold 
an ugly view of the entire subordinate judicial service. Had he shared that view, he 
would never advocate the system of promotion of such officers to highest offices of res* 
ponsibility. Members who were loudly clamouring against the Government to-day for 
not shielding their subordinate officers bad, on previous occasions, thcmselveB stated in 
Council that corruption was rampant among the subordinate officials of the Government. 
The Education Secretary quoted the speeches of several members in previous debates to 
support this statement, The Council then adjourned. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-28. 

On the 4TH MARCH after disposal of some minor business, the Hon’ble Sir Sam 
O’Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the provincial budget for the year 1927-28, 
According to the Finance Member’s statement revenue and receipts inclusive of the 
opening balance in the budget year are expected to amount to Rs, 1,528 lakh3, whilst 
disbursements are estimated at Rs. 1,557 lakhs. There is, thus, after allowing for balance 
of Bs. 13 iakhB in famine insurance funds, a deficit of Rs. 39 lakhs. This estimate is of 
course independent of any remissions which the Government of India may make in 
provincial contribution. As, however, the Government of India has proposed to make 
a recurring remission of Rs. 99 lakhs and non-recurring remifeion of Rs. 52 lakhs, there 
is every hope that the deficit of Rs. 39 lakhs will not only be wiped out altogether, but 
there will be s closing balance of Rs. 112 lakhs. If, bor/ever, the Assembly turns down 
the proposal for remission, this Government would have to borrow a sum sufficient to 
cover deficit and to provide the closing balance. 

Revised Estimates for 1926-27. 

The budget of 1926-27 aa originally presented to the Council provided for revenue 
amounting to Rs. 1,290 lakhs and receipts under debt heads amounting to Rs. 206 lakhs 
making with the opening balance as then estimated total receipts amounting to Rs. 1,576 
lakhs. In expenditure side there was provision for expenditure amounting to Rs. 1,288 
lakhs under revenue heads and Rs. 256 lakhs. The revised figarea of 1926-27, however, 
differ materially from budget figures. In the first place, the opening balance of 1926-27 
is 26 and three-fourth lakhs less than was anticipated when the budget for 1926-27 was 
prepared. Secondly, receipts during 1920-27 are better by Rs. 6 and half lakhs than 
the estimate and thirdly, disbursements during 1926-27 are 28 and half lakhs more than 
the estimates and in consequence the closing balance of 1926-27 originally estimated at 
Rs. 65 and half lakhs has been reduced to Rs. 15 and three-fourth lakhs. 

The revenue for the year 1927-28 is estimated at Rs, 1,291 lakhs and receipts under 
debt heads at Bs. 220 and three-fourth lakhs. Together with the opening balance of 
Rs. 15 and three-fourth lakhs and total revenue and receipts for 1927-28 amount to nearly 
P.a. 1,528 lakhs. On expenditure tide, provision has been made for expenditure of 
Rs, i ,294 and half lakhs under reveuue heads and Rs. 262 iakhs under debt heads. In 
other words, the budget for 1927*28 as presented to-day is a deficit budget; but in case 
tbe Government of India’s proposal for remission of provincial contribution is given effect 
to there will not only be no deficit but a substantial closing balance and the Government 
will present in April supplementary estimates aggregating Bs. 51 and half lakbs, of which 
10 lakhs will be on account of reserved departments and Rs, 41 and half lakhs for 
transferred departments. 

Provincial Debt Charges, 

Tbe Finance Member next made a detailed reference to the debt position of the 
province. Provincial debt charges were now nearly oue-eight of tbe total provincial 
expenditure. At tte Reforms the Government took over two large debts; first, the old 
provincial loan account which amounted to 296 and two-third lakhs and the second the 
pre-reform irrigation debt of Rs. 1,219 and half lakhs. The latter debt represented 
capital cost of all canal systems in the province and is a type usually described us 
peicaanent, that is to say, repayable entirely a the option of the borrower. The province 
t hus took over with the reforms a total debt of Re, 1,516 lakhp. Up to the year 1227*23 
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inclusive it had incurred further debt to the extent of Its. 1,200 lakhs making a total 
o£ Re. 2,716 lakhs. The total interest and other charges on theso debts in 1927-28 arc 
Ks. 165 lakhs. 

In closing his statement Sir Sam whose term of office will conclude in the budget 
year, made some observations by way of retrospect and fov ?cast. During the last 4 years, 
he said, the financial position of the province was never free from anxiety. Never¬ 
theless the period had not been one of stagnation. Since 1928 enrolment in primary 
schools had risen by about 20 per cent. In vernacular middle schools from 45,000 to 
56,000, in secondary English schools from 52,000 to 62,000, in Intermediate Colleges 
from 2,100 to 3,4*00 whilst the number of post-ictermediato students bad increased 
trom 2,200 to 3,300. There were now 98 technical institutions under Industries Depart¬ 
ment as against 37 in 1923 and the number of students was higher by nearly 83 per cent. 
In the Agricultural Department notable progress had been made in production and dis¬ 
tribution of seeds, demonstration processes and extension of private farms. A health 
Gchemo had been introduced in 17 districts. Co-operative movements had received special 
attention of late and a number of measures for improvement would shortly be carried 
out. Provincial roads were being reconstituted on modern lines and liberal grants had 
been made to the local bodies for improvement of sanitation and water-works. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 


Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

On the 11TH MARCH the first of the budget demands, the one under the head 
General Administration ” amounting to Rs. 1,07,39,448, was presented in the Council. 
As notice had been given of as many as nine motions for reduction of Ministers’ salaries, 
there was a large attendance of members and the visitors' gallery was packed. Debate 
on the motion for omission of the demand in respect of Ministers’ salaries lacked interest 
and as was observed in the course of the ruling from the chair it contained an element of 
unreality. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT, 8warajist leader and mover, made it abundantly 
clear that bis motiou had no direct concern with the personality or policy of the present 
Ministers. His protest was against the preeent constitutional defects. He wanted to 
end dyarchy in this province. He sincerely believed that his country would bo served 
best by getting rid of all Ministers, Mr. Pant was supported by several Swarajists. 

m r> a * ^ a J egwar * BALI, Education Minister, in reply, expressed his gratitude that 
Mr. Pant’s attack was constitutional and not personal. To have Ministers or not to have 
them had become a historical problem in Indian politics. It had been discussed 
threadbare and was responsible for the origin cf different political parties. The whole 
country was divided on it. It would serve no useful purpose to reiterate the argu¬ 
fy ^ either in favour of or against dyarchy in this Council. He for one weald 
be glad to ace the end of dyarchy. He and his colleague as long as three yen;, ago 
nod expressed the same view in their minute before the Muddiman Comm i: tie. 
Indian opinion was all in favour of provincial autonomy. The reason that he and bis 
coheagucB continued to keep dyarchy living was that they did not believe in losing half 
cue loaf in search of the whole one. Whatever defects dyarchy might have*, it had to 
be admitted that since the reforms came into b.ing there had been considerable advance 
m the departments under the control of the Ministers in this province at least. The 
council had concrete proofs before them in the shape of reorganised universities, popula¬ 
rised district boards and in the progress made by the Departments of Industries and 
Agriculture. He would like to know what Bengal and Central Provinces bad gained by 
getting rid of their Ministers. Not much apparently, since they had now retraced their 
steps and reconsidered their decision. 

After some further debate the mot»on for omission of the provision for Ministers’ 
salaries was lost without a division. The House then adjourned. 


Reduction of Commissioners’ Posts, 

On the 12TH MARCH the Government sustained several defeats when the Council 
resumed and concluded voting of the demand under the head “ General Administration ” 
The biggest cut effected was in respect of provision for the Commissioners’ establishm^nV 
Mr. G. B, rant, Swarajist Leader, who proposed a redact: ,a of Rs. 2 lakhs under tMs 
head, urged the abolition of all commissionerships or II that was not possible at lea- r 
considerable reduction in their number. The motiou was opposed by two 
members, Mr, Cbowdhury Niamatullab and Mr. Maeudol Hasan, on the gmand STt 
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was impossible to do without the Commissioners who had a number o£ functions to 
perform in regard to reDt and revenue suits, and also in regard to municipalities and 
district boards administration. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, in opposing the motion, pointed out that a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in number would result in the jurisdiction of the remaining Commissioners becoming 
too large and too unwieldy. The motion for reduction was adopted by 42 votes against 30. 

Secretarial Establishment. 

Another substantial cut of Rs, 33,000 was also adopted by 60 votes against 43_ 
on the motion of Mr, O, T, Chintamani in respect of the item concerning Secretariat 
establishment. The mover and his supporters urged the abolition of appoinments in the 
Department of the General Secretariat, 

Along with Mr. Hr.iiz Hidayat Hussain, Mr. Chintamani was also responsible lor 
a token cut in respect of the Secretariat demand. This cut was effected in order to 
bring to the notice of the Government the desirability of having more Indiana as 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and also of the abolition of the post of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Meeting Tlace of the Council. 

Mr, Pant, Swarajist liader, moved for a nominal cut to express the desire of the 
House to have the Council meeting at Nainital. This motion was adopted without any 
serious opposition from any quarter. The total reduction effected by the Council in 
respect of the demand under the head “ General Administration ” amounts to Rs. 2,68,131. 
The rest of the demand was voted. 


Discussion on Police Demand. 

On the 14TH MARCH, the business before the Council was voting on Police demand. 
One of the passages to which objection was taken by the Council in the shape of a token 
motion for reduction expressed the grievance that the High Court seldom awarded the 
extreme penalty of law to persons found guilty of murder. In the course of the dcbaLe 
the Inspector-General said that he had no intention to attack the judiciary. He had 
only expressed his honest opinion. He admitted that the expression was UDbappy and 
regretted having used it. Mr. Dodd expressed his regret for another passage in the 
annual report which run as follows :—“ And wild assertions of leBB responsible politicians 
regarding O. 1. D. Factory of revolutionary crime was as baseless as they were stupid.” 
Mr. Dodd denied that the passage had any bearing on the Council discussions. He was 
sorry that it was liable to be so interpreted. Both those token cuts were withdrawn by the 
respective movers at the suggestion of the Prosident who hoped that in view of Mr. 
Dodd’s replies, the matter should be allowed to drop. 


Reduction of D. I. G’s Posts. 

A token cut was adopted in spite of the Government opposition with .a view to 
reduce one of the four posts of Deputy Inspectors-General in the United Provinces. A 
motion for reduction of the 0.1. D. demand by Rs. 25,000 was rejected by 48 votes to 36. 

Protection to the Maharaja of Nabha. 

Reference was then nado supporting the motion for a ttktn cut under the head 
C, i.D. ly U.akur Manjit (Singh that the Maharaja Sahcb of Nabba, now a citizen 
of ii-hra Dun, sent a ptiititn to the district autLoiitiss of Dchra Dun that he was 
fceing suljecuu to a mystirkus surveillance ly certain unknown persons suspected 
to Lc the sgtnts of bis tnimy, a weLkncwn prince of the Punjab, it is said Patiala. 

lie Btn’ble tie PresidentDoes the Hon’ble Member suggest who the pereons 
shadowing Bis Bighness actually are ? Arc yon referring to Patiala ? 

Mr Manjit Singh 1 only want to say that the persons are suspected to bo the 
agents of bis enemy. I cannot, however, Eay who they actually are. They may even be 
L J D. men o: the Government for aught 1 know. 

* Tbakur Manjit Singh then went in to eay that the life and honour of His 
Hiebncss bis wile, and children were in danger. He abked the district authorities to 
him necessary protection in bia present condition of enforced helplessness bnt no 
action Las so far been token on the petition which has caused a sensation throughout the 
country Tbakur Manjit biDgb said that it was the duty of the head;of tiie Police 
De parunent in the province to make adequate and suitable provision for tho protection of 
life* and honour of Bis Highness. The Bouse then adjourned. 

On the 10TB MARCH discussion of the police demand in the budget for 1927-28 
tvas returned and concluded, The C. I. D. came in for a considerable amount of criticism 
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on a token motion for reduction. Several Swarajist members advised the Go\clement 
to ask the C. I. D. to direct itB attention to detection of crimes instead of wasting its 
energies on shadowing political workers and Swarajist members of the Council. 

Pundit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, referred to the arrest of a number of Congress¬ 
men in connection with the Kakori conspiracy case and their subsequent release with¬ 
out trial. The Pandit wanted to know what steps the Government bad taken agranst 
C, 1. D. Officers who were responsible for those useless arrests. Another ^w.uajist mein- 
ber wanted to know what steps the C. I. D. had taken to aprehend persons who were 
Baid to be a menace to the life of the ex-Maharaja of Nabha and his family and about 
whom the Maharaja had made an application to the District Magistrate of Dehra Dun. 

Mr. R. J. Dodd, Inspector-General of Police, opposing the motion, assumed the mem¬ 
ber that nobody was being shadowed by the C. I, D, because of his political Views or 
activities. Ho challenged the member to bring specific instance of such activity on the 
part of the C, I. D. to his notice. In regard to the ex-Maharaja of Nabha, there were no 
reasons to believe that there was any danger whatsoever to his lite. The motion for ret action 
oEC. I.D. demand was rejected by 42 votes to 39. All the motions for reduction 
Police demand except two minor ones which were accepted by the Council were one 

after another rejected by the House by a large majority and most oltcc v, ithoufc 

any division. There was an incident towards the close of to-day’s meeting when there 
waB a walk-out and subsequent walk-in by several members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party. 

The Walk-out Episode. 

Mr, C. Y. Chintamani, leader of the Nationalist Party, moved a token reduction and 
expressed his doubt if the province got 16 annas for every rupee spent on the Police 
Force, A curious characteristic of the U. P. Police he said was to refuse investigation 

in a large number of cases. In 1924 they refused investigation in 22,040 cases and^in 

1925 in 23,401 cases. The percentage of refusal was 20 - 6 and 20'2 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for 1924 was Madras 2*4, Bombay 18, Punjab 3*4, Burma 4 3, 
Beliar 4-6 Assam 6 and C. P. 35*7. Again, in regard to recovery of stolen property U. P. 

had an average of 11*7 while All-India average was 14 in the year 1924. 

Mr, Mukandilal, Deputy President, whe was in the chair at this stage;, remarked 
that the House has enough figures and it was time the speaker Btatcd the iacts, Mr. 
Chintamani replied he would only deal with the figures for once and leave the facts 
to other members and he proceeded to deal with further statistics. Mr. Mukandilal int :r- 
vened again and remarked that the speaker had been quoting figures for the last lh 
minutes and he would be allowed only 2 minutes to conclude his speech. There was a 
presidential ruling fixing the time limit of 15 minutes for every speech. Mr. CuiDta- 
mani retorted that under no rules the President had any right to fix the time limit for 
this discussion. 

The Deputy President again ruled that he would allow only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. Chintamani said:—As a protest against this unauthorised ruling of yours, I shall 
stop my speech. 

With these remarks Mr, Chintamani sat down and Bhorily afterwards left the Chamber 
followed by all Nationalist members. Later in the afternoon when Lala Sitaram. Pit ro¬ 
dent, came back to the chair, the matter was brough to bis notice. He regretted that 
his Deputy had misunderstood a ruling of bis and had under a misapprehension stifled 
the debate. The Chair, however, must be given some privilege and indulgence and must 
rcceivo hearty co-operation from members. He hoped the unhappy episode would nosv 
end. Mr. Chintamani and his followers thereupon returned to the House but took no 
part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned until the 22nd March. 

Voting on Irrigation Demand, 

After one week’s respite the TJ. P. Council reassembled on the 22ND MARCH to vote 
the budget demands. Attendance was poor and debates lacked both heat and interest. 
Towards the close of the day’s meeting, Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy resident, who al that 
hour occupied the t l air, made a reference to the episode of the Nationalists exodus from 
the Council on Tuesday last as a protest against bis (Deputy President’'..-) ruling about 
Mr. Chinta.cani’i speech and the time limit, Mr, Mukandilal made it clear that his 
ruling was based on s m ^understanding for which he was BOrry and be assured tbo 
House that he had not tha slightest intention to stifle debate when he reminded Mr 
Chintamani of the time limit. r * 

The demand under discussion on this day wau under the head expenditure of irrigation 
works charged to revenue which amounted to Rb, 1,45,000. By 31 votes to 29 the 
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motion for substantial reduction of the demand by Iis. 1 lalih was adopted bv the Council 
in respect of the item concerning establishment charges. 

Discussion of the demand was yet in progress when tho Council adjourned for the day. 

Constitutional Issue Raised. 

... °? ,he C 23RT) MARCH tbe Council concluded the discussion of the irrigation demand. 

Attendance of non-official members was poor, but there was some heat in to-day’s debate, 

more particularly once when Mr. Chintamani raised a constitutional issue whether or 
not irrigation should be a transferred subject and placed under the control of the Minister 
of Agriculture iu order to facilitate co-ordination of woik. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, Finance Member, expressed the view that tbe Provincial Council 
was not the proper forum for the discussion of a large constitutional issue, namely dis¬ 
tribution of various subjects between the reserved and transferred sides of the Government, 
ine .ndian constitution was neither made nor amended by the Local Government but by 
Parliament, The best place for such discussions was the x\ssembly in India and the 
House of Commons elsewhere. Sir Sam’s statement led Pandit N. Gurfcu to raise a 
point of order. 

Rai Bahadur Laia fcifaram, President, doubted whether a constitutional matter of 
grave importance could be raised in connection with the budget demand in such a baety 
manner and be voted upon -without sufficient discussion. It was a matter of common 
knowledge that India as a whore demanded provincial autonomy, in other words, transfer 
of all departments to the control of Ministers. He would not say that a grave constitu¬ 
tional matter cou.d not be discussed at all in connection with a particular demand : but 
each discussion must be particularly restricted or else it would give rise to side-tracking 
3nd constitutional discussion would recur with intolerable frequency in connection with 
each and every budget demand. 

Id,, Chintamani s motion for a token reduction was carried without division. 


Administration of Jails. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Jail demand came up for discussion. The Nawab of Chattari, 

f °fi a i rant , 0f . R f* 84 ’ 18 ’ 040 wader the head « Jails and Convict 
settlements briefly reviewed the administration of the department during the current 
year. At tbe outset, he admitted that constructive criticisms in the Council on various 
occasions were responsible for a number of reforms in jail administration. He was, there¬ 
fore, grateful to non-official members and welcomed tbeir attacks. Revision of the Jail 
Manual which had been undertaken during the tenure of office of the Maharaja of 
Mahomedabad was very nearly complete and would soon be published. Sundays were 
now complete holidays in jails except for essential services and ten days holidays wero 
given for important religious festivals during Che year, in 1925 arrangements were mad- 
to purchase grain on who ceale basis with the result that the quality of grain had 
greatly improved OH mills o improved type had not been supphed and prisoners were 
not made to work for mere than 14 days at a stretch on oil mills unless the? volunteered 
to do so Rules had been framed to provide special diet for prisoners to whom ordinary 
diet was found unsuitable Arrangements had been made for better segregation of female 

hId°S m 1 8 Bnd f ? r m ? Ga8 l cd nDmber of female warders. The Government 

bad also decided to open vocational school in jails to impart training io carpentry 

S VTf and dIeiDg ’ . Tfae ^^salsoa proposal to build a new Central Jail 

L ve^Un Ind^ th ° f * >ri60n P°f' nlatlon wafl excellent, mortality rate being almost the 

o ^^! a n r ! y u 0 6 j , pe /. cent . ?[ P*™*" had sained in weight in 192 G whereas only about 
Naffii Jail* ** d ° 8t Weight * The Gov « rnmen t had a scheme for electrifying Agra and 

Nearly hundred motions for reduction of jail demand had been tabled, but most of 
the redact ions proposed were of a token nature and were not pressed. There was a 
prolonged debate on the question of transportation of Bhantns (criminal tribe of Eohil- 
kuand district) to Andamans. A number of non-official members protested against tbe 
present policy of transportation of Bhantns, but in the end motions for omission of thy 
» concerning transfer of Bhantns to Andamans was negatived by 43 votes to 39. ' 

Reforming Criminal Tribes. 

There was another interesting debate on the motion for token reduction where tha 
issue involved was that the task of reforming criminal tribes mostly composed of denraMed 
cto Hindu, .bould bo entreated to Ar,J Samaj and other Hindu Ration, and no 
to the Salvation Army. The motion wo# adopted without division, b 5 
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DiBCusslon on Jail Demand. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council concluded discussion of the Jail demand and 
also voted the demand under the head Public Works and Civil Works. Two token reduc- 
tiona were adopted to-day by the Council in respect of the Jail demand. On one motion 
the issue involved was the appointment of a jail commission to enquire into the complaints 
regarding diet and dress in prisons. The motion was adoped without division. Mr. Zahur 
Ahmed, proposer of the other token reduction, wanted the Government to issue telegraphic 
instructions to all jails in the province to the effect that Muslim prisonersobserving 
tu!*” 8go,dd given hard labour during the remaining twelve days of the Ramzan, 

-ho Government reply was sympathetic but the Government refused to issue teiegraphio 
instructions. The reduction motion was adopted by 53 votes against 25. 

Pnblic Works Demand. 

Toe Public Works demand wae voted in its entirety. The Nationalist members 
moved for reduction of the provision in respect of additions and alterations to the three 
Government houses at Lucknow, Allahabad and Nainital, but their reduction motion waa 
negatived by a large majority of votes and the demand voted in toto. In presenting the 
demand for Public Works, Nawab Yusuf, Minuter in charge, 6tated that in view of the 
complexity and urgency of the problem of communications and transport in the provinoe, 
the local Government bad deoided to continue their policy of road reconstruction on a 
wide scale at a total cost of about one croro and a half. 


Education Minister’s Speech. 

®, u 26TH MARCH Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member, informed the house 
ai no current meeting of the Council would terminate with the disposal of supplementary 
estimates on the 2nd April and that the Council would meet next at Nainital. 
m. „ , w ftB unable to give the exact date or duration of the Nainital meeting, 

n^,P r *^ Cipr i business before the Council to-day was voting of the education demand 
Bubstantuf* 17,2 >°M 6 *' Notice had been given of over 200 motions for token and 

redRctl0n , s against the demand ; but of them barely 40 were discussed tcv-dar. 

Drools! Minister of Education, in presenting the demand reviewed the 

that thio V ? 1 '? 111E tho P rovinc 9 during the current year. At the outset he regretted 
,uJ ar 8 demaruj under education did not compare very favourably with "that of 
Jo tin 10U «fi^ ear, i budget wa9 framed in January when this Government was face 
all t!! 'r “ ? , uge deficifc * Allotment for new items of expenditure in the budget for 
i«vi, A,anSUrrct . c P* rtmen,s am °nntcd in the aggregato to five lakhs of which half a 
fhnir' Va8 | ea J m - S p , k < ^ ^ or ^ ie . Education department. Half a lakh was a disappointing 
mntoriluoi r> ^n e , *? m,88 i° n of contribution promised by tho Government of India 
. 1 , iv8, ‘ a hhs more would be allotted to the Education department on 2nd April 

in thp ‘ Upph-inentary estimates would be presented. FigurcB of educational expenditure 
i * , c ®, reforms presented interesting reading. In 11)20 it stood at one 

dromJi fn &kh oo 1 H 1921 ic wcnt U P 10 one crore and 54 lakhs. In 1922 it 
croiS P K4. iJti° “ or ® ®J. lakh ®. In 1923 it went up again to one crore 52 lakhs and one 
thnSw-/ 1 8 ”• 1J2 ‘‘ BcsideB the8e amonntB spent from the provincial exchequer 
»* private endowments and donations aggregating over one crore. These 
». . Minister pointed out, showed that e'nce the reforms thero had been some 

wjunsion in regard to education at least. 

University Education. 

to ti,rS' rg crit .’ c ' 6m ^at there was growing expenditure on University education 
of firc< irv,™ m . enfc °‘i P rimar y education, the Minister agreed that primary education was 
nlnv-ri o 1 1 ance, but at the same time it could not bo ignored that University education 
the tt p^ 1 - j * n development of the nation. It was said that Universities in 
Mb1, . d t0 into centres of creative thought. To such critics the 

Fe’iow nf W *°i, 0 d 5° ,nt 00t . the reccnt selection of Dr. M. N. Shaha of Allahabad as a 
nrnwivin i hu ,°y al Society. An important event of the current year, the Minister 
L‘ cc v 7‘ u- » v ' as the orea ion of the Agra University. This 5th University in the province 
■ as oonnu to open new spheres of educational activity. Mr. K. t\ Kichlu, Deputy Director 
ia8 been appointed special officer to bring the University into existonce so 
aft . , e “ ,8t examinations could be held in 1928. Referring to tbo policy of high 
iti fri and inte y“'' diate education inaugurated in 1921, the Minister said that it had c: me 
or Eevere criticism, but the Government was decided upon giving it a fair trial belr;e 
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waking any radical alterations. In his opinion all Ministers had to build up sound 
traditions of administration in Transferred departments and they should work against 
rapid changes of policy from one Minister by his successor and against excessive indi¬ 
vidualism. Regarding the need of imparting physical training to the students, tho 
Government were tackling the question in two ways, one o? which was the introduction 
of a new scheme of medical inspection as an experimental measure in cities. 

Primary Education. 

Coming to primary education, the Minister said that it had been made compulsory 
in altogether 25 municipalities. The committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the progress of primary education among Muslims and other backward communities 
had Jalely submitted its report which was under the consideration of the Government. In 
concluding his speech, the Minister referred to the Harris College of Hindustani music 
which has made good progress since it was started last year. The college filled an 
obvious blank in the present education system. The idea of a picture gallery at Lucknow 
still remained to be translated into action. 

Voting of Education Demand. 

On the 28TH MARCH the education demand of Rs. 1,79,04,464, less Re. 1 for which 
amount a reduction motion was adopted was voted by the Council. The issue involved 
in the token reduction was the question of grant to Benares and Aligrah universities 
from the provincial exchequer. Non-official opinion was solidly in favour of substantial 
grant to these two institutions bnt Sir Samuel 0 Donnell on behalf of the Government 
stated that the two all-India universities were primarily the concern of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not of the provincial Government. This Government could provide 
for grants to them only after it had discharged its financial responsibilties to all provin¬ 
cial subjects. After a prolonged ’debate the token motion was adopted without division. 

A Heated Debate. 

Thera was a heated debate on Pandit G. B. Pant’s motion for substantial reduction in 
the provision for Roorkee College of Engineering. Among other things, Pandit Pant 
urged reduction in and Indianisation of the personnel of the college staff, 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, ex-Minister, supported the motion. This support was the 
immediate cause of heat in the debate. 

Hunwar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, quoted some facts and figures and 6aid 
that Mr. Chintamani while in office did litle either to reduce the staff or to indianise 
it. Once out of office he was criticising his successor for not doing what he himself when 
in power never cared to do. The Education Secretary in his turn was subjected to a 
violent attack by Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu for having taken up that particular line 
of argument-. Mr. Gurtu blamed the Education Secretary of foul play, lack of discipline 
and judgment for his attack on his former chief, Mr. Chintamani, who could not pos¬ 
sibly take any farther part in the debate and was therefore debarred from the right of 
reply. Mr. Gurtu in connection wanted to know whether the Ministers after they 
vacated tho office should not be immune from criticisms of the S cretaries who had 
worked under them. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Eduction, was sorry that owing to some misunder- 
eianding between Mr. Chintamani and the Education Secretary some unpleasantness 
had been created. Heat in the debate was not due to any difference of opinion in regard 
to the question of policy, but solely due to regrettable personal misunderstanding. He 
earnestly hoped that the personal affair would be allowed to rest where it was and not 
pursued futber. 

The motion was rejected by 52 votes against 42. 

European Education. 

Pandit G. B. Pant aleo criticised the grant to European shools. He said that on 
the basis of population Government spent nearly 100 times more on European education 
than on the education of the people of the land. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie pointed out that there was not a single European school wain* 
taine i solely by the Government. All European schools in the province were aided 
iiisti; utlons and the basis of aid was the sam* as in the case of Indian schools. The 
amount of grant was equal to and in the case of European schools was less than the 
amount raised from private sources. The endeavour of the European community as a 
whole on behalf of education was great. There were generous donations and also 
voluntary work from missionaries. If the proportionate expenditure per heal was 
sreat 5t w * s ^cauae of the smallness in the number of scholars in European schools • 
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The Government never showed any partiality to European schools in the matter of grants- 
in-aid. The motion was not voted upon when the guillotine was applied and the Council 
adjourned. 

Discussion on Land Revenue. 

On the 29TH .MARCH the Cuuncil reassembled to discuss the Land Revenue demand 
amounting to Rg. 88,83,718. The agenda contained nearly a hundred motions for 
reduction of the demand but only seven of them could be disposed of to-day. The House 
divided three times in the course of the day and on every occasion the Government 
sustained defeat, The worst defeat was in connection with the Swarajist motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 9,23,742 concerning survey and settlement. There was a 
prolonged and animated debate on the motion, the issue being the withdrawal by 
tin; Government of the Lind Revenue Bill during its second reading at Nainital, 
The Government policy was severely criticised by a large number of non-official members. 
The motion for omission of the item was eventually adopted by G4 votes to 21. 

All Demands Agreed To. 

On the 30TH MARCH the Council concluded the voting on the budget demands. In 
the course of twelvo days that were allotted for consideration of bndget provision, 
the Council managed to ditcuss demands under seven out of thirty-two major 
beads. Of them, five, namely, general administration, land revenue, inigation, polios 
and j iils were in the reserved group and only two, namely, education and public works, 
in the transferred group of subjects. All the undiscussed demands had not however an 
easy passage. When after the guillotine had been applied at 5 p m. to-day they were 
put from the chair there were vigorous attempts to vote some of them out altogether. 
The first item that the Council would not readily agree to vote amounted to Rs. 18,20,800 
and reprrs mted charges against the famine insurance fond. During the general dis¬ 
cussion on the budget several members bad protested against exp^itation of the famine 
insurance fund for payment of irrigation interests. Apparently to record that protest 
very emphatically the Nationalist and Swan jist members shouted out “No" when the 
question was put in regard to this demand. The House divided on the question and the 
demand was rvcntu°lly granted by 47 against 30 votes. The next attempt at total 
refusal was directed against provision for public works and other outlay not charged 
to revenue. The grievance of the Opposition as voiced during the general discussion 
was that Government should not utilise borrowed money either for construction of police 
buildings or for reconstruction of reads. The House divided when the question was 
put and voted the demand by 44 votes against 31. Mr. B. G. Pant, Swarajist leader, 
challenged the provision for expenditure in England and once again the House divided. 
The demand was voted by 42 against 32. There was yet another division when the demand 
under the hea l of account interest on debt was put before the House. In this instance, 
too, the Council agieed to grant provision, but voting was slightly different, figures 
being 42 for and 33 against, The Council then adjourned to meo' again on the 2nd Apri*. 

Voting on Supplementary Grants, 

On the 2ND APRIL the Council assembled to consider tbc demands for supplementary 
grants for the year 1927-28. The budget as originally presented provided for a defioir 
of nearly Rs. 40 lakhs bat because of tho remission of the provincial contribution not 
only has the deficit been completely wiped off but there iB in fact a surplus of over one 
crore end twelve lakhs. Partially to utilise that surplus the Government presented 
to-day supplementary estimates aggregating nearly Rs. 52 lakhs of which nearly 42 
lakhs are for transferred services and about Rs. 10 lakhs for reserved services. On the 
transferred section education alone claims nearly Rs. 19 lakhs, agriculture about Rs. 7 
lakhs, and industries a little over Rs. 2 lakhs. Notice bad been received for as many as 
515 motions to omit or reduce the amounts of demands for supplementary grants. 

The Finance Member’s Statement. 

Immediately after question time Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member aad Leader 
of the House, made the foilwing statement: 

“ Wo had hoped that supplementary estimates would be disposed of in a single day. 
Judging from our past experience that was a reasonable anticipation. Yesterday we 
itce:vul motions for reduction and they total over five hundred. It is clear, iherefore, 
that our anticipations were mistaken. Further we have reason to believe that it will 
be very inconvenient to many members to return after the Id holidays. Therefore, it 
has been decided that any supplementary estimates that we shall not finish to-day win 
ptaud over till the next meeting of the council which will be held in the month of June 
in Nainital. 
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H, E. The Governor’s Message. 

The President nest read out the following message from H. E. Sir William Marria 
to the Legislative Council. 

“ The Governor wishes to congratulate the members of the Legislative Council upon 
the termination of the present budget session for the consideration which it has given 
to the public business of the province during a session which, owing to tbs inconvenient 
occurrence of holidays, has involved greater demands than umal upon the time of the 
members. He is indebted to the Council for having provided the funds necessary to carry 
on the administration for the ensuing year and to place the provincial finances upon a 
satisfactory basi 9 . For reasons stated by the Hoo’hle the Finance Member it has been 
decided that any supplementary estimates which are not disposed of to-day shall stand 
over till the n<*xt meeting of the council which it is the Governor’s intention to summon 
in Nainital in June. The Governor hopes that by the next budget session it may be 
possible for the Council to meet in comparative cimfort in the new Council Chamber. 
The Governor declares that the Legislative Council is hereby prorogued with effect from 
the termination of this day’3 session until such further date as may in due course bo 
announced”. 

Deputy-President’s Salary. 

Not much business could bo transacted in to-day’s meeting of the Council owing to 
unnecessarily prolonged debates on motions of minor importance. This was due to a 
grievance among the Swarajist and Nationalist members at the allotment of a single 
day for the consideration of the supplementary estimates totalling over half a crore. 
An additional cause of grievance was that unlike as in previous years no days had 
been fixed for non-official business during the budget session. After H. E. the Governor's 
message to the Council had been conveyed by the President, Sir Samuel O’Donnell, 
the Finance Member, presented the Bill to amend the U. P. Deputy-President’s Salary 
Act. The object of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of tbe Council for certain 
concessions which might be made to him in respect of travelling allowances for journeys 
undertaken by him with the previous approval of the Local Government. Mr. Chintamani 
moved an amendment substituting the word “President” for Local Government.” 
The amendment was adopted and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Spinning in Jails. 

Tbe Council next proceeded to discuss supplementary estimates. The demand under 
the bead ‘ Jails’ was first taken up. There were several attempts from Swarajist and 
Nationalist benches to postpone the consideration of the supplementary estimates alto¬ 
gether but the President ruled all such motions out and the House proceeded to discuss 
the jail demaud. The supplementary estimate under this head was brought to make 
provision for the establishment of vocational schools in central jails for instruction in 
handicrafts to suitable prisoners. A Swarajist Member moved a token cut and wanted 
to know what kind of vocational training was going to be given to prisoners. More than 
twenty speeches followed in which various suggestions were made but the speakers 
mostly supported the scheme of the Government. The closure was at last applied by 
C4 votes against 42. The Home Member replying said that the subjects to be taught to 
the prisoners were weaving, dyeing, carpentry and blacksraithy. The Swarajists wanted 
to add spinning to the li3t of subjects. The House divided on this question with the 
result that Swarajists gained their point by 60 votes to 41. 

Special Pay for Medical Officer. 

Another motion for reduction of the jail demand was dismissed in the course of 
the day. The item concerned in the motion related to provision for special pay for a 
medical officer who had specialized in the treatment of tuberculosis to bo placed in 
charge of Sultanpur Jail where tubercular prisoners were all segregated. The mover of 
the reduction objected to tubercular prisoners being kept at Soltaupur Jail and urged 
that they should be eei:r to Bhowali or Almorah. Numerous speeches in support followed 
the same lino. The Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed ont that the 
provision in the budget was not for the establishment of a new prison for tubercular 
prisoners but to specially remunerate any medical officer who would be placed in charge 
ox the existing jail. If funds were available the Government would readily consider 
the question of eroding a prison for such convicts in some healthy spot in the hills ; but 
that was not the isaiie before the House. The motion for reduction was eventually put 
and rejected by 51 votes to 34 end the Council was prorogued. The remaining demands 
were taken up at Nainital in June next. (For Proceedings See Vol. II.) 


The P un ja b L egislative Council. 

The third Reformed Punjab Legislative Council met on the 3RD JANUARY 1927 
at the Council Chamber, Lahore, for swearing in of new elected and nominated members. 
Of 98 members more than 90 took oath oue after the ether and it took them three-quarters 
of an hour to do so. No other business was transacted and the Council adjourned till 
the next day when the election of the President took place. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri 
Sr.habuddin was declared duly elected President of the Council and Sardar Buta Singh 
as its Deputy President. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

ThrcQ Ministers Appointed. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab appointed the following as Ministers to ad¬ 
minister the Transferred Departments in the Punjab :—Agriculture, Excise and Public 
Works—Sardar Jogendra Singh ; Education and Industries—Mr. Manoharlal; Local Self- 
Government, Medicine and Sanitation—Mr, Malik Ferozekhan Nun. 

In the last two Councils there were only two Ministers, but this time the Governor 
appointed a third Minister. Thus all the three communities were represented in 
the Ministry, the Sikh, the Hindu and the Muslim. Sardar Jogeudra Singh was re¬ 
appointed, and Mr. Manoharlal was appointed in place of Rai Sahib Chaudhri 
Chhoturam, Education Minister, who was not re-appointed. The third portfolio was 
created for a Muslim Minister and Malik Ferczckhan Nun was appointed to hold the 
charge of this portfolio. 

There was a btrong agitation amongst the Punjab Mussulmans and in the local Musi an 
pTess during the last two weeks for the appointment of a Muslim Minister and this senti¬ 
ment waB voiced by the Muslim League at its recent session in Delhi. Mr. Malik 
Ferozekhan is a young Barrister practising in the Lahore High Court and had been, 
thrice elected to the Reformed Punjab Council. Rir. Manoharlal was a member of the first 
Reformed FuDjab Council when he was its Deputy President. 

The Governor’s Opening Address. 

The next meeting of the Council took place on the 2STH FEBRUARY when His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab addressed the members of the Council. Ilia 
Excellency, after welcoming the members, referred to the changes in the people s minds 
brought about by the Reforms scheme and the influence that the new Councils had exerted 
on the public and the genera! courao of administration. 

Explaining his motive in appointing a third Minister, he said that he had found in 
the history of the Punjab Council many of the beginnings of genuine party spirit, but 
definite formation on party lines bad constantly been obscured by the influence of other 
issues, at one time by the after results of the non-co-operation or the Khilafat move¬ 
ment, at another by agitation among the Sikhs and so forth. 

Continuing nis Excellency said : “ It was because I frit that though there were 
beginnings of party life in the Council, the divisions had, nevertheless, not crystilised 
-inaily on party lines that I took last December the course of adding a third Minister to 
the Punjab. 1 believed that in the present state of things when the Punjab was still 
feeling us way to definite party system it would be a real advantage to have as early as 
possible all the main elements represented in the Government.” Proceeding, the Governor 
said.—“My hope was to secure for the Punjab at so interesting and active a p-niod of 
of its development a Ministry constituted on such basis that no important section could 
complain that its interests were likely to be disregarded and lastly I hoped that by 
widening somewhat the basis of administration I should make some contribution towards 
the stilling of communal difference, at all events m the political sphere. The present 
session wiil show how far l have correctly assumed that there exists in this Council a 
genuine desire to unite in promoting ordered and harmonious progress in the province, 
a desire strong enough to induce various sections to abate something of their mutual 
differences in order to secure the greater good of the whole. It is no mean ideal, yet it 
is not one whicu in truth asks of any man to make an unreasonable sacrifice. 

Referring to other problems of administration, the Governor said in respect of 
crime the province was returning to the normal, but communal differences were still 
being deliberately exploited and fomented. There seemed to be one char feature of the 
present situation. Communal feeling nowhere reached a real state of tension and nowhere 
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manifested itself in any dangerous form unless there had been keen activity in the com¬ 
munal press or on those disreputable platforms where this form of excitement was 
purveyed to the public. “ It is a distressing feature of affairs to-day” said tiic Governor, 
“ that ordinary men of each community were not allowed to live at peace and un«. their 
own adjustments. Mischi.f comes from above and not from below. I cannot judge of 
the truth ot tbe rebuke sometimes brought against the Punjab tbat it supports the worst 
communal press in India; but I should pity any other province which c..uld show so 
many examples of indecent virulence. Of all infernos which the imagination of mankind 
has painted, sureiy the deepest and the most dreadful hell must be reserved for tnose 
whose only claim to consideration on the day of judgment will lie m the plea ti at t.iey 
have damned the faith of others. We have warmed and we have prosecuted ; we have 
made direct attempts at conciliation ; but this is a matter in which one well directed 
movement of pubiic opinion would far outweigh any effort which the government can 
make or any effect which it can produce. In all sincerity, l ask for the assistance here 
of members of this Council and lor tbe exercise of the influence which they comma .d 

outBide its walls ^ , 

In conclusion His Excellency hoped the members of the Council will realise tbat 

the life of the Council had reached one.of those critical stages which in ancunt medicine 

would have betn called climacteric ; for it is the work of this Council which would come 
under the direct observation and view of the Statutory Commission. 

No-confidence Motion, 


Dr. Mahomed Alam, Leader of the Nationalist Party, then moved a resolution express¬ 
ing want of confidence in the three Ministers in charge of the Transferred departments 
':f the Punjab Government. Befoie the mover had made his speech and the motion was 
discussed in the House', the President riquo6ted the members who wine in favour of leave 
b'dng "ranted tc 6tanri in their places. As Icsb {ban 30 members stood up in favour 
of the raotioD, leave was not granted to discuss the rorolution. Only 24 members supported 
the discussion of the motion and tbe announcement by the President that leave had 
not been granted by the Council was received amidst cheers of Ministerialists. 


The Budget for 1927 - 28 . 

Sir Geoffrey Do Montmorency, Finance Member, then presented the budget estimates 
of the Punjab for tbe year 1027-28. When Sir Geoffrey concluded his speech he was 

giceted with cheers from ail sides of the House. .... , OQ . 

\cco'ding to budget estimates the balance of all accounts at the c.ose or 1927-28 is 
expected to be Be. 43 lakhs. Bs. 1,173 lakhs of ordinary revenue expenditure and Us. 252 
lakbB of capital expenditure will be met during the year. Ordinary revenue account and 
insurance fund accounts will show plus balances of Rs. 21 and 41 lakhs respectively at 
tbe c'ose oi the ytar. Latter balance includes the appropriation of Rb. 15 lakbs oat of 
revenue to the revenue reserve fund which will stand at Bs. 26 lakbs on 1st April 1027. 


Receipts. 

In ordinary revenue account receipts arc estimated at Bs. 1,113 lakhs or 36 lakhs 
#€gB than the original estimates of 1926-27. Decrease is due to the remission of lie. 17 
lakbs in taxation announced in June last, an increase of Rs. 14 and half lakbB in irriga¬ 
tion, woiking charges and a fall under excise of Rs, 4 and half lakhs. Allowance has 
also teen made lor expected ccutiaction in tbe area under cotton on account of fall in 
i rices. Oidinary revenue eifendituvc is estimated to be Rs. 1,173 lakbs or Bs. 1 ■ akhs 
in excess of modified grant of the present year. Chief increases are Rs. 5 and ha.f lakhs 
under Civil administration, Rb. 7 lakhs in beneficent departments and 12 lakhs Id 1. v\ . D. 
Substantial portion of increase is to be devoted to improvements in the administration 
of jails, agriculture, education, industries, provincialieation of hospitals and com- 
munications. 


Expenditure. 

Stead? progress in the development of nation-building activities generally is provided 
f. r order capital expenditure. The main objects of estimated expenditure of Rs. 262 
lr.kts are Hydro-electric Scheme, Sutlej valley irrigation project and communications in 
NiU liar It is hoped to finance the ycai’s programme mainly from the proceeds of the 
n*6t and future sales of Government lands though ordinary revenue account ahowBa 
balance at the close of the year. Tbe late of increase in expenditure has recently been 

greater than the rate of increane in income. ....... 

In presenting the budget, tbe Finance Member pointed out that though irrigation 
tube me promised sure additions to the permanent revenue within a few yearp, yet mean* 
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SSE ilTS*?- ? al the gr0Wth 5 0f T ndiDg act5vit y 9 ball not outrnn the 

fl? Hn f ' by h whlC c60urcfB cxpand * No remissions of taxation are proposed 

m v l t!!Cnl° financing the capital projects. A small loan of about Bs. 30 lakhs 
maylavoto be taken from the Government of India towards the close of the year 1927-28 
The Council then adjourned till the 5 th March. * 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Provision For Beggars. 

of «h*V, h0 6th D Marc ^ } he C ? Dncil ,ievotC(i to whole time to the discussion 

01 uio Budget, Voting on Budget demands coimenced on the 8TH MARCH when the 
Jjrovtmment’B demands for grants came up for discussion and the first thirteen demands 
fiom demand No. 32 to demand Ho. 20 were voted without any discussion. Demand 
ao. 1J moved by the l«inance Member in respect of miscellaneous departments (reserved! 
rnised a short discussion owing to amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhri Afzal Him 
lor a cut of one rupee with respect to item of Rs. 6,000, the total donation lor charit- 

abic purpose to discuss the policy of Government regarding provision made for beceare 

poor vagrants, indigent and old persons. The amendment was supported bv a !»«?« 

number of non official members, all of whom urged the Government to open poor houses 

and make some provision for Indian beggars, vagrants and old persons ami introduce 
B0 ? ° E Ifg l 8laUon . t0 . Bt °p beggary in public streets. The Finance Member who 
expressed sympathy with the mover of the amendment said that the matter was primarily 
fov locnl bodies to deal with and Government did not like to force on loeat Zd ! , 
measures which they were not prepared to undertake. The mover, however pressed hi* 

nZ D :lZ B J. votoof P oensnroon 

this nominal cut. 


The demand wa 9 then passed with 

Development of Industries. 

... , T , 1 '» ““t demand No. 18 moved by Mr. Manobarla), Education and IndMri,» 
» ««“>» of Bs. 1,00,31,000 in reapcctof Industries (r.renne and Sun 
evoked a likely and animated debate and after a minor amendment had been aov.v hv 
air Chaudhun Afzal Haq and withdrawn, discussion continued for more than one hnnr 
on the motion in which members from all sides of the House took part. All non nPWi 
members strongly criticised the small amount provided for industries and attacks 
Government for their apathy towards promotion and development of industries j n t hc 
if n. La a Dban P atrai (industries constituency representative) characterised th > ac ; m 
of the Government in appointing a Development Board without sufficient provision of 
monoy as a farce. Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq and Sardar Ujjal Singh suec'S T 

“ .*«“» ">«»«« »Moh would provide work V fhfunem^ VaU 
nieit Tii C i b f WaiIiJ18,) Urged f0r tota i n ‘l ectiou of the demand so that the Financ® Dnmt 
eht .i pr0vi,l ° ffiore mone y for the development of industries next tim- fuVi 
Naicndranath and Dr. Gokalchand Naiang while deprecating the small amonn^Vn ^ 
tor industries by the Finance Member asked the House not to throw out the demanT 5 ^! 
accep whatever they had got, and light for more. Dr. Gokalchand said that mS £5 

Of the^i^n^T? the , buii 6 et a ° d » therefore, they should not be punished for the fau't 
of the b inance Department. He urged the house to reject the demands in rwLSt 
na revenue, stamps and general administration etc., when those demands wouhf ol! 
fP vote 80 tbat the Government might note their feeling in the matter but he 

Sf- n * L° reJ , cct tolalI y the demand. The motlonbeing’ S **££ 

tht ,nt? 5 red b 7 tbe PresidCQt ‘ hut oppositionists claiming division votes were taken and 

^ 17,0t “ •**"““ M amid!t «*««• «* amirterwi,, “xS 

Government’s Co-operative Policy Criticised. 

voting ft,^ 0 n 9TH MA ?°? ‘ho Council devoted full four hours to the discussion and 
tw k‘ D £ Government demands for grants and after prolonged debates passed oniv 
two more dQffi(4niIfj No . 17 and 18 in respect of agriculture and medical P “d public 
utiiith without any cut, though some members Btrofgly criticised the workiu- of - 5 
cj-jperativo societies in the Punjab and pointed out to the Minister of Agriculture'that tin’* 
‘■xcdicnt movement was unfortunately manned by one class of people alone" and 
confined only to agriculturists. Medical and Public Health department also cair.,j in 
a good deal of oritioiom at the hands of the members'who urged for moiVadeiinut* 
. revision for dealing with epidemics and malaria, further promotion of vcdic and unani 
^Etems .of medicine and creation of more hospitals for villages, Lala Bodhraj drew the 
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attention of the Government to corruption in tho Medical department and suggested the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the matter, Chaudhuri Dolichand urged foi 
better piotection of rural interests and suggested that only agriculturist doctors should 
be appointed in rural hospital and dispensaries. This suggestion evoked strong resent¬ 
ment from urban members who said no question Qf rural and urban should arise in the 
matter of medical treatment. Dr. Gopichand, speaking as a medical practitioner, requested 
the Minister of Public Hoalth not to bring in the question of agriculturist of non¬ 
agriculturist in the Medical College and medical treatment and condemned the spirit of 
communalism which ruial members were trying to introduce even in the medical profession. 

The debate having taken a communal turn, the President had to intervene. He 
regretted that on every subject the Indian members brought in the question of rural and 
nrfcan interests which he thought was very unfortunate and he informed the House that 
in future he would not allow such discussion and hoped the members would nt)t compel 
him to exercise his right in disallowing communal discussions unless they were meant for 
a particular and specific purpose. 

Education Grant, 

The demand No. 16 for a grant of Rs. 1, 41,05,000 in respect of education (transferred) 
was moved by Mr. Manoharlal, Minister of Education. Chaudhuri Afzal had moved an 
amendment for a cut of one rupee with respect to the item of Rs. 69,91,370 for primary 
education to discuss the Government’s policy regarding compulsory primary education 
and the mover had not concluded his speech when the Council adjourned. 

Representation in the Services. 

On the UTH MARCH Mr, Chaudhuri Afzai Haq rccumed his speech on the amend¬ 
ment moved by Mr. Chaudhuri Jafarullah Khan yesterday proposing a cut of Re. 1 
from the total grant of Police to discuss the Provincial Police Committee’s report. 
The speaker waB quoting extracts from the report when the President asked members 
whether all of them have been supplied with a copy of the report. As all members 
did not possess a copy of the report, the President asked the Finance Member v, nether 
toe Government covtld Euppiy copies to members and as c »pics were not available at 
the amount, the President stopped discussion on the amendment and he put the demand 
tinder Police to vote which was declared lost. The Finance Member claiming division, 

the motion was declared carried by 38 to 1 0 votes. . 

The next demand under jails and convict sett’ements was then voted without much 
discussion after the amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq to suggest improvements in the 
department had been lost. 

General Administration Demand, 

The Finance Member then moved the demand under administration of justice. Rai 
Bahcb Chaudhuri Chotu Ram moved two amendments for a cut of one rupee to draw 
attention to paucity of agriculturists in the ranks of public prosecutors and in civil 
judicial service. Both amendments, were withdrawn after a lengthy and lively debate 
which again took a communal turn and there were sevei a! requests to the President by 
Dr. Gokalchand Narang to disallow all communal discussions in the House according to 
hi5 ruling given two day ago. The mover of the amendment made it a matter of great 
grievance that agriculturists in the Punjab who formed eighty per cent of the population 
and who contributed to Government major portion of the revenue and who gave their 
iiveB for the sake of the King and country during the War did not receive their due and 
proper share in civil judicial service and hoped that, when the future appointments arc 
made by the High Court and other subordinate courts, special preference would be given 
to the claims of agriculturists. , 

Hindu non-official members, wLo opposed the amendment, pointed out t hat agri¬ 
culturists as such without proper qualifications could not claim preference in public 
servic??, and the mover of the amendment, in the guise of demanding preference for 
agriculturists, was really advocating the cause of Mussulmans of the province who also 
formed a majority of the population. _ , „ , ., , 

The official point of view was explained by Mr. Craik, Secretary, who said he was 
the only member of the Houbc who was a member of the Committee which led up to the 
resolution of 1919 referred to by the mover of the amendment. He thought no member 
could accuse hiu of lack of sympathy with Zainindars (agriculturists). H assured the 
House that it was always the practice of the Government when selecting recruits to 
various branches of public service to scrutinise their records, their educational qualifies* 
tiona with most anxious care and it was the desire of the Government to see that landed 
classes secured adequate representation in public services and in regard to nearly all 
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services. Definite proportions have been laid down by the Government and they were 
getting year by year increasing the number of recruits to various branches of public 
service from Zamindars. They should not ignore that there were other classes who at 
present led the way in education and intellectual attainments. 

Proceeding, Mr. Craik said it was not fair to beep out men of outstanding educational 
merits merely because they did not belong to certain tribe and in these days of higher 
standard of qualifications for public services, it was not fair to take a Zamindar with 
inferior education merely because he was a Zamindar. Subject, to these reservations, 
the Government was faithfully endeavouring to follow and give effect to the policy laid 
down in 1919. The Government admitted that progress made in the last few years had 
not been 80 rapid as they as well as the mover of the amendment would have liked, but 
the Finance Member bad given an undertaking that the matter would be taken up 
in consultation with the High Court and in view of the undertaking, he hoped the mover 
would not press the amendment. 

Shaikh Faiz Mahomed referred to the paucity of Mahomedan Judges in the High 
Court since 1919 and was discussing the question of the resignation of Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir, an ex-Judge of the Lahore High Court, and was mentioning that it was due to 
difference between Sir Shadilal Lai, Chief Justice and Sheikh Abdul Quadir that the 
latter was forced to resign his judgeship when Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency rose to a point 
of order and asked the President’s ruling whether the member could discuss the conduct oE 
a Judge of the High Court in the Council. After short discussion on the standing order 
on the point, the President said if the Member referred to any Judge even in hi3 admin- 
istrative capacity and meant to reflect upon him he ought to withdraw his remark. 
Quoting Parliamentary practice on the subject, he said no reflections or disrespectful 
mention of any kind should be made in respect of any Judge of any High Court and no 
member should Introduce the personalitv of any -Judge of any High Court or even of 
subordinate courts in discussion on the floor of the House. Only administrative actions of 
collective body of the High Court, if absolutely necessary, might be introduced and if 
possible references to that also might be avoi led. Sheik Faiz Mahomed withdrew his 
remarks and references to Sir Shadilal and Judges of the High Court and apologised to 
the House for making any such reference. 

The Demand under administration of justice was then put anl carried. 

Transferred Department Demand. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh then movedMemand under General Administration (transfer¬ 
red). There were ten amendments for cuts by non-official members under this demand 
to reduce salary of Ministers, to discusB the arbitrary manner of appointment of Ministers 
and to discuss unconstitutional acceptance of Ministership. The President, ruled out 
f'mr of these amendments remarking that under Parliamentary practice the members 
could not. (Iiscu6s the action of the Governor about. the selection of a Minister. Before 
other amendments urging reduction of Minister’s salary could be moved, the Council 
adjourned. 

Debate on Ministers’ Salaries. 

On the 14TH MARCH the public galleries were crowded when the Council reassem¬ 
bled and resumed discussion on the Government’s demand for grant relating to General 
Administration (transferred). 

Dr. Shaik Mahomed Alara moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 72,000 with 
respect, to the item of Rs. 1,80,000, the total pay of officers urging a reduction in the 
salary of the Ministers from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 3,000 each per mensem. In the course of 
a lengthy speech in Urdu, Dr. Alam said if the Ministers agreed to take a reduced salary 
they would bo more honoured bv the elected element of the House than would be the 
case if they continued to draw R 9 . 5,000 a month. The financial condition of the province 
did not allow the provision of such a big sum for the salary of the Ministers. Oat of 
the reduction proposed, a considerable amount could be spent on charities and other 
needs of the province. He could not understand why a sura of Rs. 16,000 instead of 
Rs. 10,000 was being asked from the House when nothing extraordinary has happened to 
the province and no new departments have b :en created for the Ministers If the House 
sanctioned an additional sum of Rs. 5,000 to-day for the Third Minister, they would be 
a*k»d some timo later to provide for four, five and ten more Ministers. Ou principle he 
objected that- the best of their members should be tak'n away from the treasury benches 

on tat salaries from elected scats where they could be of use and service to the country 
and the people, 

14 Hansraj supported the amendment and reminded the House that when 
tbe budget he had appealed to the Ministers to voluntarily take a less salary 
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than Ha. 5,000 as has been done by the late Sir Surendranath Banerj<*e and some other 
ministers in othpr provinces in India ; but he was sorry to find that it had produced no 
effect on their Ministers. He could not understand why the Ministers should take a 
higher salary than the High Court Judges who were drawing Rs. 4,000 per rnuusem and 
hoped they would not care more for money than for service of the country. 

Sir Geoffrey Dj Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining the reasons of the 
provision of salaries of the ministers as it stood in the budget, said in the Punjab the 
maximum salary had been fixed by the statute at Rs. 6,000 and that once the Legislative 
Council had voted a smaller salary for the Minister that salary cmld not be raised. 
Moreover, he thought it would be very undesirable and invidious that a Minister should 
receive a smaller salary than a member of the Executive Council. It would at once 
give rise to the impression that the charge of the transferred departments was less 
important than Ihe reserved departments. In the Punjab, a greater part of the new 
money went to the transferred departments which were rapidly expanding. It was on 
these departments that interested criticism and suggestions, both inside and outside the 
Council, took place. It would, therefore, seem undesirable to take any step which should 
belittle the gray.: importance of the beneficent aud nation-building departments. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said if a smaller salary was voted for the Ministers 
men of good stamp would hesitate to accept the posts and ho thought everybody recog¬ 
nised that men of god stamp were required to take charge of these very important 
departments. Looking back at the history of the Council, they found that tire classes 
of persons from which their Ministers had been drawn were persons interested in commerce 
and industry owning and managing latge estates and engaged in the 1< gal profession. 
To ail these three classes of persons, the Ministry involved severing of personal touch and 
direction and loss for three years in those sources which they would have been otherwise 
personally managing. People of good stamp in a good many cams may be patriots. 
Nevertheless, they bad duties towards their dependents and families and they could not 
seriously afford to jeopardise those interests by neglecting their business and occupying 
themselves in public duties unless a fitting remuneration was paid for those public duties. 
The result of lowering the salary might be that for A-l Class of men they would get 
C.-3 Class of men. Moreover, even in days of financial stringency they did not. suggest 
reduction of salary of the Ministers and the Finance Member thought that in these days of 
comparative afflmne*, there seemed far less reasons, indeed hardly any reasons, to take 
the step of reducing the salaries of the Ministers, 

After 3 hours* animated debate the amendment was put to the House ami rejecter!, 
tte supporters not claiming a division. The demand under General Administration (trans¬ 
ferred) was then put and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

Exemption of Sword from Arms Act. 

On the 15TH MARCH three more demands were voted in the Council without 
much discussion snd proceedings were more or less dull compared to yesterday’s animated 
debate. The demand under General Administration (rest rved) was voted with a nominal 
cut of one rupee which was proposed by Chamlhuri Afzil Haq to raise a discussion for 
the ext mption of the sword from the operation of the Arms Act and carried iuspit-e of 
official opposition. 

Hir Fazli Hussain, speaking on the motion on behalf of the Government, informed 
the House that the sword had been exempted from the operations of the Arms Act for 
certain class of persons in the Punjab, namely, those who paid incometax or certain 
amount of land revenue and title-boidcis etc,, and that the Government of India had 
been pleased to acoppt the recommendations of tho Punjab Government on the resolution 
moved and adopted by the House some years ago ; but the Government could not exempt 
the sword for all persons on account of uuforlanate communal tension in the province 
and riots that broke out after the resolution on the subject was adopted in the HouEe 
in 1924. 

The Bhakra Dam Scheme. 

v ive motions for cots were moved by various non-official members to reduce the 
grant under irrigation two of which were withdrawn, two ruled out of order by the 
President and tine was rejected by 27 to 24 votes and the total demand was voted after 
a short difcnF6 ; on. Speaking on the amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhri Chhotu Ram 
proposing a token cut to protest against the delay in pushing forward the Bhakia Dam 
obento, and that project, Mr. Smith, Chief Engineer, informed the House the reason why 
the bhakra Dam scheme was delayed. He said that in the opinion of experts no sni'abie 
site for th; dam was available which could benefit the districts of Rohtak and Hissar 
where distress owing to scarcity of water was acute and they could not build the 
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Boliemo on something that would eventually fail and b 3 a source of great danger to the 
districts and before spending the taxpayers* money they wanted to be sure that they 
were going to buiM on something certain and which would be a benefit to the agricul¬ 
turists of the districts. Speaking about the project Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue 
Member, informed the House that they were waiting for the decision of the Government 
of India and the sanction of the Secretary of State on the scheme submitted by 
th^m and that the Government did not show any lack of sympathy in the matter which 
was still being examined by experts. 

the Council wa 3 discussing the demand under registration when it adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the 16TII MARCH further demands for grants were discussed and voted. The 
demands under registration, forests, and stamps wore voted without aoy Cuts and 
much discussion but the demand under excise created considerable excitement and 
was not carried until division was called. The token cut proposed by Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri Choturam to denounce the present system of recruitment in the Excise 
Department which, according to him, resulted in very poor representation of Zamlndars, 
particularly Hindu Zamindars, was eventually withdrawn by the mover after an assurance 
had been given by the Minister for Agriculture that everything possible is b 3 ing done 
for proper representation of Zamindars in the department. 

Sard a r Narain Singh then moved another token cut to discuss the excise policy of 
tue Government and, in his speech, asked the Government to reach the goal of their 
policy, namely, total prohibition without delay even at the sacrifice of revenue. The 
funendment was warmly supported by a large number of non-official members all of whom 
urg d the minimum consumption of liquor to be brought to zero and save the people 
from the drink evil. Those who opposed the amendment said it was excessive drinking 
which was a v’ce and total prohibition would never be a success and would result in 
increase of illicit distillation. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, expressed bis sincere sympathy 
with the object of the mover and welcomed all suggestions which would prevent drinking 
in the provinces. High duties on liuuors, he told, had been proposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment to prevent excessive drinking and not to get high income. He pleaded f *r 
co-operation fully with the Government in eradicating the drink evil and illicit distilla- 
l 10 ] 1 * After assurances from the Minister, the mover wanted to withdraw his amendmoiv 
but leave to withdraw was r fused by the Council and the motion mincing the demand 
under excise by one rupee was put to the House and was carried by 37 to 24 vote 0 . 

The Council was discussing the demand under land revenue when it adjourned. 

Remission Of Tax On Well-irrigated Lands. 

Oa the 17TH MARCH discussion and -voting on the Government’s demands for 
giants were copsidered in the Council. Of 32 demands 51 had been disposed of up fo 
[ . ~ 1 ‘ **y evc nmg aad only the last demand under land revenue was discussed to*diy 
aIter th ? amendment moved by Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhoturarn proposing a 
_ • • urging the Government to remit taxes on well-irrigated lands had been 

V ,7 votes. Altogether six ameudment .9 proposing cuts under this de- 

t ^eia moved three of which were withdrawn, one ruled out of order and one was not 
ovcti at the request of the Reveuuo Member and the last one was carried reducing the 
grant to rupee one despite Government opposition. 

* , Gn the total Government's demands for grauta only four cots in the form of token 
U1 ‘ 8 ,vei ® carried by the Council aad the rest of the demands were vote! in full. Four 
o von cu!? that were effected related to the demand under Education (Transferred) 
' ;Q ~ ru Administration (Reserved,) Excise and Land Revenue. The House then adjourned. 

Release of Sikh Prisoners. 

On the 21ST MARCH after 4 hours’ lively debate the Council carried a non* 
leial resolution moved by Sardar Kundan Singh recommending to tho Government to 
<ut nvjth release Sardar Kbarak Singh, President, Central Board and all other Gurdwara 
pusonejs. The Government did not claim a division. The resolution was warmly 6 up- 
rdr: >fi by v t :i ’ Eon ; als of all parties and appeal were made to the Government io 
relevi 10 °v ^ ler ®‘^h Struggle for Gurdwara reform by showing magnanimity and 

Gurdwa^ t ‘ ,p Gardwam prisoners especially when the Gurdwaia Ac was passed and the 
the Siki* were being disposed of by tho Gurdwara tribunal, thus showing that 

OT) \ „ ,. 1R , § 5ven up direct action and had taken recourse to constitutional methods 

and ordinary law of the land 
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The Finance Member’s Statement. 

speaking on the resolution regarding the release of the Sikh Gcardwara prisoners, 
»^ir Gcourey de Montmorency, Finance Member* said that he was fully aware how 
genuinely the sympathies of the Sikhs were engaged in the resolution and the Government 
.-new full well the importance they attached to it. While sympathising with individual 
cases, no one could set aside the fact that the acts of these persona individually and in 
ma6s had certain more serious aspects. They were all apostles of direct action. Offences 
under the Civil law, which governed the rights of their fellow citizens have been com¬ 
mitted by them, in addition to causing grave disturbances to public tranquillity. They 
have actually committed offences against persons and property involving in some cases 
violence in varying degrees. It was the earnest desire of the Government to ensure the 
working of the Gurdwara Act, to compose troubles and take all such measures as would 
remove rancour. Tne offer of the condition by the Government to tbe prisoners was 
made in a fair and just spirit and did not involve expression of regret by the prisoners 
for what had been done. It merely constituted a fair and just invitation to those who 
had been convicted to abandon direct action in future and to adopt those provisions of 
(he law which had been parsed by the Sikh community approved by other communities 
and even passed into law by this legislature. These who d'id not elect to take advantage 
of the offer indicated that they had elected to pursue the old and bad way of direct 
would no doubt like to emerge as martyrs in a cause and as persons of 
different calibre to those who had accepted the offer. Experience bad shown them that 
general amnesties did not always have beneficial results as was supposed they would 
t? V o’ wa8 , 6 P ecially the case with tllc Sikhs. The release of Bikh prisoners in 

1^22 did not bring peace. Similar action in 1923 after the Guru-ka-bagh affair did 
not bring immediate improved relations. He admitted that the prestige of the Gov¬ 
ernment would in no way suffer. Nevertheless, the question was whether this act of 
•indness in the gereial interests of the public^ was going to be an act of wise adminis¬ 
tration. In tbe present case they were dealing with men who still were unrepentant 
and who had a predilection for applying the doctrine of direct action and force as the 
solt.- solution of questions of civil rights. No Government would be justified in taking 
an easy -gomg view of such predilections or any glossing over such predilections by 
an.ncaties. • The Government could not afford to be thought as ready lightly to condono 
breaches of the law which bioke the civil rights of citizens. Even if the Government 
m spite of these weighty considerations, bad been inclined at the beginning of this 
yeai to considet this as a very special case, did they receive any encouragement in anv 
Sikh quarter to do so ? asked the Finance Member. Recent unbridleif speeches and 
formation of jatuas were signs that those unrepentant persons in favour of direct action 
would, if they emerged from jail, unfortunately still find elements among the Sikhs 
prepared to fall in with their views. For this reason, said the Finance Member, the 
Government must oppose the mam object of the resolution. But so far as Sarder 
Lharak Singh personally was concerned, he said he had finished serving oat his sentence 
of substantive imprisonment of 4 years in April last and was now serving sentences in 
continuation of the sentences under the Prisons Act which will expire about December 
next. He was sentenced three times for offences under the Prisons Act and has now 
serve;, out the first of these sentences and was serving the second. The Governor in 
Council has decided to release him on the expiry of his second sentence and to remit 
his third sentence. He will accordingly be released about the beginning of June next. 


Non-official Resolutions, 

On the 22ND MARCH four non-official resolutions wore discussed In the Council, 
two of which were withdrawn, one was carried and the last was talked out. When 
trie Council reassembled, discussion continued cn Chaudhri Afzal Haq's resolution 
recommending to the Government to take necessaiy steps to stop the institution of 
Honorary Magistrates within the period of the next threo years. The resolution did not 
receive the full suppoit of the House and though Bunported by a number of members 
was strongly opposed by a majority who defended the institution of Honorary-Magistrates 
and bald that they were doing a good deal of public service and should not be abolished. 

lit Q , rey De Montmorency, ppeaking on behalf of the Government, said that 
abolition of this honorary agency which existed in the most democratic countries and 
was dorng useful work, specially in email towns, would cost tbe Province about Rs. 9 
am one-fourth lakbs. The Government was of opinion that the agency should be con¬ 
tinued and new rules and instructions would be strictly enforced in future while making 
appointments. If at any future time utroug, impartial, and honest Fancbayats c;,aie into 
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being, tbc Government would re-examine the matter and might dispense with some o£ 
the Honorary Magistrates. The resolnliou was withdrawn. 

The next resolution which was also moved by Chaudhri Afzul Haq recommended 
to the Government to take necessary steps to accommodate in the Punjab jails all political 
prisoners o£ this province including martial law prisoners who arc serving their terms 
of imprisonment in the jails of other provinces. The resolution which was sup¬ 
ported by a number of Sikh members did not excite any lively debate and the Finance 
Member made an important Bpecch explaining the Government’s position in the matter. 

The Finance Member said so far as he bad tfeen able to discover, no martial law 
prisoners were confined in jails in other provinces. Some time ago, 9 martial law 
prisoners were confined in the penal settlement of the Andaman. He was quite 
willing to send for the rolls of these prisoners and to see how the case stood as regards 
these prisoners. There were, however, 35 convicts confined in jails in other provinces 
who were not martial law prisoners, but persons convicted of serious criminal cons¬ 
piracies against the State and of offences against the Arms and the Navy. With one 
exception, these prisoners \ycrc convicted during the war and between' the years 1915 
au l 1917. There was proof that the leaders of these conspiracies in some cases received 
assistance from sources outside India and were instigated in the foolish acts which they 
committed by those sources. Most of them were sentenced to transportation for life or 
transportation to 20 or 25 years. In the ordinary course, all of them would have bc:n 
transported to the Andamans; bat at that time the Government of India considered 
that in view of insecurity of the seas and the pressing need of the troops it would 
be unsafe to transport a number of such dangerous conspirators at that time to the 
Andamans. It was considered at the same time dangerous and undesirable to confine 
these dangerous conspirators in the Panjab jails. After discussion with the Panjab 
Government, therefore, it was finally decided that the gang should be split up and he 
incarcerated in jails in other provinces. This was accordingly done and the wisdom 
of this step became almost immediately apparent because of the very dangerous 
mutiny organised by a few of these prisoners in Hazaribngh jail. At present there 
were 35 of these convicts, of whom 34 were convicted in the circumstances above men¬ 
tioned. They were confined in jails in other provinces in the following manner : 12 in 

Central Provinces, 14 in Bombay, l in Bihar, 7 in Madras and 1 in Bnrma, After 
giving the most careful consideration to these pointp, the Government have come to 
the conclusion that it would be highly undesirable to bring back at once the whole of 
these prisoners to the Panjab jails ; bnt the Government have decided that owing to the 
chango in the. atmosphere, it may now bo possible to consider the return to the Panjab 
jails of some of the couvicts if carefully selected. The resolution being pressed by the 
mover was put and carried amidst non-official applause. The Council then adjourned. 

Agriculture Minister’s Statement. * 

On the 23RD MARCH the last sitting of the Council was held and after a number 
of demands for supplementary grants were voted and Sir Fazli Hussain had introduced 
the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill tho Council adjourned sine die. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, made a lengthy statement to-day 
explaining the programme of work to be carried out during the coming years and the 
policy to be pursued by his department. The Minister was constantly interrupted and 
several points of order were raised by members while he was reading his speech. 
Members who raised ths points of order wanted to know from tho President whether a 
Minister could make a statement of the policy without allowing the Council to discus? it. 
Tho President informed the House that the Minister was reading a statement with the 
permission of the chair, Sardar Jogendra Singh describing bis five years* programme 
said they would be opening in the present year 7 farms and 26 veterinary hospitals and 
bad also been abls to secure the services of a fruit expert. They were also studying the 
problem of lift irrigation and hoped as the result of investigations, Ibcy would be able 
to afford dry areas of tbc Punjab some facilities of organised irrigation, in bis opiuioa, 
meat or milk was essential for proper nourishment and ho was making arrangements 
for increasing milk supply and was trying to quicken up the pace of selected breeding 
of cows. He hoped to open two thousand more co-operat ive societies in the new year 
aud thought there was great 6cope for capitalists to join together and to make money 
available both for agriculture and industry. Regarding tl 0 excise policy, he could not see 
the possibility of enforcing prohibition but for tho next fpw years if they could mako use 
t '° Ca l cities ami could organise temperance societies in villages and close down 

s mps where conditions permitted, they would have done a good deal to pave the way 
for prohibition. * J 


The C. P. Legislative Council. 

- The first sitting of the Third Reformed Legislative Ccurcil was held on the STH 
JANUARY ]928 in tbs noon in the Council Hall, Nagpur under the presidency of 
Mr. C. U. Wills. The business on the day was the <Ifction of five numbers to the Court 
of the University by non-official members of the Council. The election of the President 
was held on the 10th, when Sir S. M. Chitnavis was declared elected president by 47 
votes against 20 votes secured by hie rival Mr,-G. S. Gupta. The house then adjourned 
after some minor transactions. 

Governor’s Address to Members. 

« 

On the 11TH JANUARY His Excellency the Governor entered the CouecII Chamber 
in procession and congratulated Sir Chitnavis heartily on bis election as the President 
and the Council cn having got him as their President. He said that Sir Cbitnavis’s 
family had playpd a notable part in the history cf tin's city and province and of this 
Council. He said that it wbb a rt maikablc thing that one brother should succeed another 
in the high office to which Sir Sankara Pao bad been called and wished him success duiiDg 
h's tenure. 

He, then addressing the Council, expressed satisfaction fer filling up the blank 
left in the rules for working the new constitution by the just mode of election. He was 
anxious to have it settled as soon as possible whether they wished him to thke action 
fo restore the working of the constitution to the form intended by Parliament and in 
vogue in most of the other provinces. So long as the Inn placed by their predecessors 
in 1hi$ Council on the formation of a Ministry existed, he said be was not a free agent. 
Ho could not as in the provinces in which no ban existed proceed to give effect to what 
seemed to he the verdict of the constituencies without calling these together and taking 
tbeir formal decision. He sympathised with the unsuccessful old members aDd con- 
gratnlated the successful old and new members. As many as 21 old members have been 
re -elected and 34 are new ones. 

He said that be had nominated the full numbir of eight officials perroheible under 
the Act. This has been done partly to gain time to look around and see whether there 
are other interests deserving of representation or more representation in the Council, but 
mainly because ho wanted to make more opportunities < f bringing into touch with each 
other official and elected representatives of the people. Many of the misunderstandings 
which now occur are due to that Jack of free intercourse on an equal footing which 
works in the legislatures. He said that he learned so much frcm mixing in the lobbies of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State with these who would guide public 
opinion that he attached special importance to this training for as many officers of the 
Government as possible. He thought that there were fow public men who will deny 
that they in the turn had derived benefit fiom similar intercourse with officials. 

While addrossiEg the Council in last March, he caPed upon them to sink racial, 
commtinnl and sectional differences and join forces v.ith his Government in the battle 
spr.inet ignorance, disease and poverty. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin’s 
visit to cbis province gave a remarkable stimulus to the development of this spirit. He 
remarked that where the atmosphere- was wrong, no measures, however perfect in form 
and conception, would do much good. Where the atmosphere is right, even faulty 
measures are effective. He then referred to several improvements particularly for medical 
treatment of women and children. Hie Government has also brrn reviewing its jail 
policy and tackling the problem of released prisoners. His Government has at work 
the steam tackle for ploughing authorised by the last Council and is preparing a Bill to 
facilitate the consolidation of scattered holdings for the consideration of the Council, 
Jits Government hes prepared materials for ihc reorganisation cf the provincial services, 
i tit has postponed any decision until they shall have shown whether they wished tho 
Governor in Council or their own Minis tere to take the firal responsibility with respect 
to what should be transferred departments. 

Concluding his address, he sard that the time had ccmc to leave them to the dis¬ 
cussion of the constitutional question they had been called together to decide. lie said 
that on public and personal grounds, he wanted them to take part in the great scheme 
inaugurated by Parlicment of developing self-governing institutions with a view to the 
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progressive realisation of responsible Government in British India as an integral part 
ck the empire. He assured his help towards the realization of that great conception. He 
had no prejudices as by now they must have realised about any person or any party in 
this Council. His sole desire is to act constitutionally to tbo best of Ins ability. Ifs 
always hold that to have any permanent value, the decision to have Ministers must be 
theirs and r.ot his. It is for them to take or to refuse the opportunities offered to them, 

Motion for Ministers’ Salary Passed. 

After the Governor had addressed the members, the Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for 
ic supplementary demand amounting to Iis. 9,000 on account of salaries of two 
Ministers for one mouth and Rs. 1,000 for travelling allowance. 

Mr. Go!q opposed the motion and proposed a cut of Rs. 8,996 thus fixing the salaries 
of the Ministers at Rs. 4 only. Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar supported Mr. Gole. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, on behalf of the Nationalist Party, supported the supple¬ 
mentary demand, stating that his constituency has given the verdict for working the 
reforms. Mr, Dick supported the motion for the supplementary demand. 

Dr. Khare opposing the motion asseried that there were many inconsistencies in tbo 
utterances of the members who were in favour of supporting the Ministers’ salaries and 
working the reforms. He further said that the heavens would not fall if they waited for 
a month and a half. 

Khan Bahadur Gulam Mohideen severely criticised the Responsive Co-operation 
I arty and the newly formed Nationalist Party. He said that they were for working t He 
1 norms and would vote for the supplementary demand ; but they did not approve of the 
personnel for the offices of Ministers. 

Mi. Qhanshyara Gupta, on hcha’f of the Congress Party, opposed the motion, stating 
that the pledges of the Responsive Co-operation Party or the Independent Party did not, 
adow them to accept offices. He then appealed to all Congressmen to protect the prestige 
of tho Congress. 

Mr, Umesh Dntt Pha*nk said th t lie was for opposition, but on bearing the speeches 
° ** LV 0D ^ reBfl Uarty he came to the decision to support the supplementary demand. 

'y* Kcdar Faid that tho Ministers' posts were not in tho gift of the Government, 
backed by the majority party, they will have the privilege of sugeestine persons for 
ministerships. , 

Mr, Mahomed Sharif Hussain said that the formation of the ministry at this stage 
" as j 4 racrc show and that it could not be a stable ministry, 

Hie motion for tho supplementary demand was canicd. 65 voting for the demand 

and 16 ngainet it. 


Voting on other Demands. 

The second supplementary demand amounting to Rs. 3,26,000 for advances to culti- 
vators under the Agriculturists Loan Act and the third demand amounting to Rs. 73.000 
p n „ ' 0 cultivators under the Land Irapregment Loans Act were accepted by tho 
Council without any debate and the Council then adjourned. 

JANUARY tho Hon’ble Mr. Marten read a 6latemtnt on bclmlf of the 
nolro^ ^" 0 , 0 , 0110108 the appointment of Mr. Bsghvcndia Rao cf Bilaspur and Mr. 
_ n t, , eahraukh of Amraoti as Ministers. Mr. Kkaparde, Rcsponeivist, was declared 

as Deputy President and the Council then adjourned. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-2 8. 

T h ° C £ uncil n . ext “ct f °r if « Budget Session on the 3RD MARCH wi'li the H-n’blc Sir 
tiankera Rao Chitnavis in the chair. The visitors’ galleries were sparsely attended, 
tor tho hrst time during the last three and lalf yeare, the two Ministers. Messrs, r. 
agliavcndra Rao and R. M. Drshmukh sat in the Treasury bench. Tiie llou’blc Mr. 
agliavendra ltao was dressed in white khaddar and wore a Gandhi cap. 

^ The Hon. Mr. J. T. Marten, Finance Member, in presenting the Budget for 1927-28, 
sam that last year he ended his speech on note of hope preceded by a note of warning. 

be circumstances of the year had Bhown that the warning waB necessary though the 
year batl proved less favonrable than they hoped. There was no cause for alarm but 
>i ti a right understanding of tho situation they had substantial grounds for guarded 
0w ’ n 6 t0 unfavourable conditions of the year which resulted in the fall in 
* c , 8 of cotton and the effect on the money maiket of that fall, land revenue bud to be 

tin ni« j 1 4 Barar and Nagpur Divisions. The decrease in the spending capacity of the 
• 11 rca . cte ^ on other heads of revenue. Instead of a deficit of about Us.'26 lakhs 
' estimated, the revised eetinoatce showed a deficit of over Rs. 60 lakhs and 
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the balance bad, therefore, been reduced by that much. The freo openiDg balance 
which stood at Rs, 78 lakhs in the beginning of the current year was now down to under 
Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Estimates for 1927-28. 

Turning to the Budget for 1927-28, Hon. Mr. Marten said that they had budgetted 
for revenue 6 f about Rs. 563 Jekhs and expenditure of 593 lakhs which resulted in a 
deficit ia revenue, account of Rs. 30 lakhs. A sum of lts. 55 lakhs would be borrowed 
from the Government of India to meet certain items of capital expenditure which had 
b^en met in the past from the provincial balance and thus add a corresponding amount 
to the balances. This will give a free closing balance of Rs. 13 and half lakhs. The 
actual balance in Famine Insurance Fund at the end of the next year is estimated at 
over Rs. 2 crorcs. For the coming year Rs.. 33 and half lakhs have been allotted for 
new expenditure, bulk being non-recurring of which about Rs. 6 and half lakhs will bo 
on the reserved 6 ide and about Rs. 27 lakhs on the transferred side. 

After pointing out that the proportion of expenditure on transferred side had 
sfendily increased, Hon. Mr. Marten said that the excess of fluid assets over liabilities 
which was estimated at Rs. 136 lakhs at the end of the Budget yfar to Rs. 51 lakhs. The 
Finance Member referred to the welcome news of the announcement in the Assembly 
regarding the remission of provincial contributions in part permanently and concluded : 
“ We shall have exhausted our previously accumulated balances in useful expenditure 
mostly, in the transferred and Dation-building departments while at the same time 
steadily building up our Famine Insurance Reserve. Presuming that the receipts from 
land revenues, excise, stamps and forests keep steady, we can hope for a slight excess of 
income over ordinary expenditure. But our hopes of expansion in the near future lie 
chiefly in the prospect of the abolition of the provincial contribution and the completion 
of Famine Insurance Fund. Meanwhile, onr prospects have been brightened in the last 
f' days by the hope of an immediate relief from the provincial contribution. An 
addition of R 3 . 22 lakhs to our resources will enable ns as ponn as we have recovered from 
our temporary embarrasmeufs to proceed with our nation-building sell raes and tbe pro- 
vine? will watch with the greatest interest the fate of the proposals in the Government 
of India’s Budget which are of such tremendous importance to our progress add develop¬ 
ment,” 

Official Bills. 

After the budget was presented, Gsvernruent legislative business was taken up. 
The Hon. Mr, Tambc moved a bill to amend tbe Central Provinces Courts Act. 1917 
in order to increase the Small Cause Court jurisdiction as suggested by the Civil Justice 
Committee. 

Mr. D. K. Mehta moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon aud 
tbe n otion was carried. 

The Hon. Mr. Ragbavendra Rao moved a bill to amend tbe C. P. Excise Act in order 
to extend the prohibition of cultivation ol Cocoa plant in all its varieties. The mover 
said that (he bill was being introduced at the instance of the Government of India. 
f.. ave wps given for consideration of the bill at once 5 bat the Hon. Mr. Rao promised 
to move its passage next day. 

The Hon, Mr. Marten moved a bill to amend tbe C. P. Tenancy Act, but Rao' 
J'ahadur N. K. KcJfear proposed that it should be circulated. The motion for circulation 
was adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Tambc moved a bill to amend the Public Gambling Act with the 
object of checking Satti Gabling. The Council granted leave. 

The Hon. Mr. Rno moved a bill to amend tbe C. P. Primary Education Act with 
the object of prescribing the period during which a child liable to compulsory education 
shall attend a primary school and to render it possible for local bodii s to apply com* 
pulsion gradually and to enable cbiidren to enter upon a course of instruction. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar moved that the bill be referred to a select committee in order 
to ere whether the draft could be improved, 

Mr, R. H. Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, answered the objections of the 
previous speaker and pointed out that the bill introduced compulsion by stages and fixed a 
reasonable age. He asked the House to treat educational matters as non-party questions. 

The Hon. Mr, Rao accepted the motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee and 
the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Dcshraukh moved a bill to amend the village sanitation and Public 
Dt 1 artment Act with a view to allow panchayat to charge fees for the uso of slaughter 
* ,,laBen r ‘ :Jcl to insist on their being used. The bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
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B. K. R. Strike. 

The Council then took up the motion for adjournment moved by Mr. B. G. Khaparde in 
connection with the failure cf the B. N. Railway to maintain an efficient goods anti 
passenger traffic service, thus causing great inconvenience to the people of the province. 
Mr. Khapardc said that owing to the strike the Railway traffic was being worked by in¬ 
experienced men which led to the trains coming several hours late and which runy lead 
to accidents and loss of life. Mr. Khaparde hoped that the strike would soon end in 
favour of the workers and the public inconvenience would ba stopped. 

Mr. W, Fulay, nominated labour representative, supported the motion. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan, 8aid that it was high time for the Government of India to 
sec that they fulfilled their duty to the people of this province by interfering in and 
settling the strike in favour of the strikers. He asked the 0. P. Government to move 
the Government of India lo end the strike. 

Mr. Bartlett opposed the discussion of the question as he thought that it would not 
help matters but would only raise hopes in the strikers and cause great disappointment. 

Some members characterised as a great horror that ordinary goods clerks of the 
B. N. Railway were allowed to work as guards of the Railway trains and they pointed 
out that passenger trains should not he entrusted to such untrained bauds. 

Mr. II. C. Gowan in reply to the above charge, said that he was present in 
England during the general strike and though untrained men worked the essential 
services the number of accidents was extraordinarily small. 

Dr. Khate asked that when an acute condition of distress prevailed in the province 
what had the Government done, what had the Minister of Industries done to ameliorate 
the condition of the strikers and to remove public inconvenience ? Several non-official 
members alsa spoke in support of the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that the Railways was a central subject 
and it was not possible for the local Government to do anything in the matter. Tncy 
all felt the annoyance caused by the strike, but the local Government’s functions wore 
limited. The Government was in sympathy with those who were affected by the st tike 
troubles, but it had no powers to interfere in the strike. Although a debate in the 
Council was beyond its purview, the Government allowed it with a view not to stifle 
discussion. The Hon. Mr. Marten promised to forward the proceedings of the debate to 
the Government of India. 

The mover of the motion, Mr. Khapardc, accepted the force of the argument of the 
l' inance Member that it did not lie in the hands of the local Government to end the 
strike. Mr, Khaparde said that if the motion was pressed to division it would have 
been carried as support came from all sides of the Housr ; but seeing the attitude of the 
Government he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was withdrawn and the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

On the 4TH MARCH the Hon. Mr. Ragavendra Rao moved that the C, P. Excise 
ip-i'-niiment Bill bo passed into law. The C rnncil agreed unanimously. 

-the lion. Mr. Ragbavenrlra Rao moved that the O. P. Weights and Measures of 
apacity pm be referred to a Select Committee. The Council unanimously agreed. 

1 he Hon. Mr. Rao further moved that a bill to amend Die C. P. Prevention of Adul¬ 
teration Act be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. The Council agreed. 

i he Hon. Mr, S. B. Tambe moved that the Central Provinces Borstall Bill be referred 
0 a ..elect Committee. The object of the bill is to make provision for the detention an ! 
ranting of adolescent offenders. The Council agreed to this unanimously. 

Budget Discussion. 

«-) ,^ encrR l diecusBion of the budget was held from the 5th to 7th Maroh. The uon- 
''lllctal members emphasised that more money had not been provided for expenditure on 
nation-building departments. Berar members criticised that remissions and suspensions 
oi jand revenue granted to agriculturists had not been adequate. Some members pointed 
out that more money should have been spent on primary and secondary education. 
Griticisna was also made against payment of extravagant salaries to officers of the Imperial 
s ervices. Replying to the various criticisms the lion. Mr. Raghuvendra Ruo defined the 
policy of the Minister. After a brief reply from the Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance member 
the Council rose for the day. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Council took up voting of demands for grants. There 
v.'eie over 550 motions to reduce or omit grants in the budget for the year 1927-28. The 
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demand under Land Revenue was taken up first and there were over 100 cuts under this 
head of which notices had been given. Most of the cuts relate to the expenditure on 
Survey and Settlement opei at ions in various parts of the province. 

Cuts Under Land Revenue Passed. 

On the 9TH MARCH, the Council discussed the several items under the land revenue, 
(reserved). Cuts under different heads amounted to Rs. 29,42,700. The Nationalist Party 
and the Congress Party jointly voted for cuts. While demands under Excise (Trans¬ 
ferred) were under discussion, the Council adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the 1QTH MARCH demand under excise transferred Rs. 15,53,950 was taken 
np. Dr. Khar.: moved a cut of R*. 13,200 being the pay of distillery expert of Govt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Minister for Excise, 6aid that the present incum¬ 
bent was due to retire in a few years and after his retirement the Government will consider 
the questions whether the post should b-: retained or not. 

Dr. Kbare passed his motion which was lost by 18 votes against 40. There were 
several other cuts under excise, but discussion developed into a debate on the excise 
policy of Government. Several Swarajists attacked the Minister and Dr. Khare called 
him Minister for consumption. They also pointed out that the credit for whatever fall 
thcie was in the consumption of liquor was due to Congress movement and not to the 
Government and when the Congres3 movement began to wane, consumption of liquor was 
showing a tendency to rise. 

Mr. B. N. De, Revenue Secretary, pointed out that the Government acknowledged 
in their reports that Non-Co-operation gave an impetus to the movement towards pro¬ 
hibition, but its beneficial effects did not last long. Mr. De narrated the efforts of the 
Government to reduce consumption. 

Mr. B. G, Khaparde eald that the Minister for Excise had taken office recently 
but if the Council laid down a definite policy, he was sure the lion. Mr. Rao would 
carry it out. 

The flon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao explained his excise policy further. Mr. Rao said 
that in 1921 the Legislative Council dictated a policy and that policy he was prepared to 
pursue. If the Council wanted any change, it was for it to express an opinion. As 
regards propaganda work if the Council suggested any methods, the Government would 
consider them, but Mt'. Rao was against picketting. 

After Mr. Rao’s reply, a motion for a cut of Us. 30,000 under District Executive 
establishment which gave rise to the whole discussion was withdrawn. 

Alter further discussion the Council voted the entire demand under excise. 

Other Demands. 

The demand under stamps was voted without any discussion. Discussion of the 
demand under forests was not yet over when the Council rose for the day. 

On the 11TH MARCH discussion of the dedand under forcBts was taken up. Non¬ 
official members criticised the forest policy of the Government. Out of a total demand 
for Rs, 36,53,450 under ‘Forest’ the Council carried cuts amounting to Rs. 1,00,207 under 
general direction and contingencies. 

Registration, 

When the demand under Registration was tak«n up, Mr, G. S. Gupta (Swarajist) 
proposed a cut of Rs. 100 under ‘ Superintendence.' The mover said that the Registration 
Department was one of the most corrupt departments. Mr. Gordon and Hon. Mr. 
ltaghvendra Rao, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that if the mover 
brought instance of corruption to the notice of the Government suitable action would be 
taken- The. motion was withdrawn. The total demand of Rs. 22,500 under Bvgistrtion 
was voted without reduction. 

General Administration. 

Demand under ‘General Administration’ (Reserved), was then taken np. Mr. G. R. 
Pradhan moved a token cut of Re. 1 und< r General Administration—Heads of Provinces. 
Mr. Pradhan said he moved the cut as he was dissatisfied with the whole administration 
and especially with the Government’s indifference to the problem of providing houses for 
clerks. He alto complained that more days wire not allotted for non-official business. 
The Hon. Mr. Marten replied that three days provided for non-official business were 
sufficient as the members had au opportunity of discussing various questions at the time 
of the budget dipeussion. He repudiated the charge that the Government was in any 
way indifferent to tho welfare of the clerks, Mr, Pradhan pressed bis cut which was 
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carried by 25 votC3 against 18. Discussion under General Administration was not over 
when the Council rose for the day. „ 

Grievances of Agriculturists. 

On the 12TII MAE OS the Council discussed TUo Sahe.b Korde’s cut for Rs. 1,000 
under the head of General Administration (Reserved) as a protest against the bad conditions 
of agriculturists in Bcrar. 

The Hon. Mr. J, I, Marten assured the house that the discussion on the subject 
would receive due consideration and the Government would look at the agriculturists’ 
grievances with sympathy. The motion wa9 carried. 

Abolition of Commissioners’ Posts. 

Aftpr lunch the Council discussed a cut amounting to Rs. 1,42,700 for abolishing 
the Commissioners’ posts and it was declared carried by a majority of three votes. 
27 members voted for the cut and 24 against. Independents and a few members of the 
Nationalist Party voted with the Congress Party. 

Government’s Irrigation Policy. 

On the I4TH MARCH discussion of the demand nnd er irrigation was taken up. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for a grant of Rs. 6,44,000 both under irrigation works charged 
to revenue and productive irrigation works. Mr. C. R, Pradhan moved a token out of 
a rupee nnder working expenses. He cainplainod against the enormous working expeness 
of the Irrigation Department. Thakur Chedilal pointed out that the tenants did not get 
much benefit. Huge amounts wove wasted by the department in Bpitc of the fact that 
there were several experts in charge of it. The people, said the ppeaker, was afraid of 
the department and it was the duty of the Government to so alter its method of working 
as to convince ti e people, that tho d'partment was for their good, Mr. G. S. Gupta 
supported the cut and, on doing so, asked whether the Government was willing to appoint 
a special Irrigation Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Marten replied that the Government would be willing to appoint 
a Committee. He also explained the irrigation policy of the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment would appoint a Committee and take it into confidence, in regard to the whole 
irrigation policy so that the future work might be carried on under favourable conditions. 

Mr.. Gupta thanked the Finance Member for his assurance and said he was satisfied 
that there wae no necessity for pressing the cuts. Mr. Pradhan considered the assurance 
satisfactory and the motion for cut was withdrawn. 

Several other token cut 3 were also withdrawn. Discussion procccled for sometime 
more under other cuts and the Council reduced the demand by Rs. 1,90,000 and voted 
the rest. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

The demand under General Administration (transferred) Ministers’ salaries was then 

taken up. Mr. Itajendra Sinha, Swarajist, moved a cut of lts. 98,996 out of Rs. 99,000 
piovitled, thus reducing the figure to Rs. 4. Mr. D. K. Mehta, Dr. Khare, C. G. Misra, 
Mr. Gole and several other Swarajists supported the amendment and criticised the 
Ministers for accepting office and explained that they bad no faith in the reforms. The 
speakers also criticised the attitude of the Ministerialist Party and quoted the words of 
Mr. Jayakar in the Assembly to prove that the Government had done nothing to respond 
to the wishes of the people. The Swarajists hoped that the two Ministers would redeem 
their tall promises which they had given to the electorates though they themselves had 
no faith in the ability of the Ministers to achieve anything under the present constitution. 

The llon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao said that he did not question the right of the 
Swaraj Tarty to criticise them, but he asserted that tho verdict of the electorates was 
in favour of working tho reforms. Ho and his colleague, Mr, Peshtnukh, accepted office 
because they were assured of sufficient power, initiative :>nd responsibility by the 
Governor: but the moment they felt that they were not getting these things, they would 
have no hesitation in giving up office. Salary was no consider .lion for them and they 
were prepared to abide by the decision of the Council on this mat tor, Mr, Kao sat * ho 
always held the view that those who worked for the country need not live on the country 
and he had always acted op to that ideal and there was no reason for him to deviate 
from that, 

Mr. B. G % Khapardc defended the bona fides of the Nationalist Party and pointed 
out that this party dictated the personnel of the Ministry. Members of this party 
disagreed with the Congress Party and fought the election on the issue of working the 
Reforms and they had entered the Council in a majority. 1 he party proved that the 
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Ministerships were in the gift of the people. Mr, Khaparde announced that the Nationa¬ 
list Party had come to a unanimous discussion on the question of Ministers’ salaries, 

Mr. Gupta, Swarajists leader, said that whatever support the Ministers may be receiv¬ 
ing now was due to the agitation and the pressure of the Swarajists during the last three 
years and not due to the Responsivista. After some more speeches the Swarajists’ amend¬ 
ment to reduce the salaries of Ministers to Rs. 4 was put to vote and lost, 1G voting for 
and 46 against. Both the Ministers remained neutral. 

After the Swarajists’ amendment regarding the Ministers’ salaries was thrown out, 
the Council further discussed the salary question. Tnere was a proposal to fix the 
Minister’s salaries at Rs, 2,000 per mensem each. Mr. Dick, nominated member, sup¬ 
ported the proposal. This was rejected by the Council, 18 voting for and 4 1 against. 
Eventually a motion fixing the salary of the Ministers at Rs. 3,000 per mensem ench was 
carried by the Council. 

Censure Motions on the Government. 

On the 16TH MARCH the House cut down a demand for administration of justice by 
Re. 16,000 on the ground of economy. 

The House then censured the Government on its policy regarding the appointment 
of Honorary Magistrates and the Government’s negligence in giving effect to the wishes 
of the House regarding separation of the Executive from the Judiciary by carrying a 
cut of Rs. l,0CO. 

The Government was further censured on its administration of Police Department, 
the House having carried a cut of Rs. 40,000. 

The House further recorded their protest for having kept European Education 
(Reserved) by carrying one rupee cut in the demand for Education (Reserved.) 

The House also ventilated its many grievances regarding educational policy with 
regard to the transferred side of the department and carried a cut of Rs. 1,000. 

The House also censured the University Law College authoiities for unjustly rusticat¬ 
ing a student, by refusing to increase the grant. Voting was 31 against 19. Many 
Swarajists did not vote. 

The House also refused to sanction Rs. 6,275 for the Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Instruction ami censured the High School Education Board for its 
policy towards vernacular medium and carried a cut of Rs. 100. 

Voting on Budget Demand Concluded. 

After lunch the Council proceeded with the consideration of the remaining demands. 
Ah the days allotted for the discussion and voting on demands were over, the President 
put the demands to the vote. Out of a demand of Rs. 1,33,000 under the head “ Educa¬ 
tion (Reserve) ” Rs. 1,32,999 was voted. Out of the total demand Rs. 51,27,777 under 
the head ‘'Education (Transferred)” Rs. 51,15,402 was voted. The total demand of 
Re. 13,30,000 under the head “Medical (Transferred)” was voted. Out of the total 
demand of Rs. 3,23,600 under the head “ Public Health (Transferred)” Rs. 3,13,600 (?) 
was voted. The total demands under Agriculture, Industries, Miscellaneous Civil Works 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions, Stationery and Printing expenditure in Eng¬ 
land, Capital outlay on forest works, productive irrigation works, famine insurance fnnd 
amounting to Rs. 26,25,0C0, loans and advances and refunds of revenue, amounting to 
Rs, 2,23,191 were put to vote and carrried, all cuts being withdrawn. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

On the 1CTH MARCH the Council voted some supplementary demands. 

The Public Gambling (Central Provinces Amendment) Bill waB introduced without 
any dissenting voice. 

The Central Provinces Primary Education (Amendment) Bill introduced by tbo 
Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao was passed. 

The Hou. Mr. Marten introduced a bill to provide for the consolidation of agricul¬ 
tural holdings ami moved that it should be referred to a Select Committee. Tbo House 
was divided in giving support to the Bill immediately and it was decided that the Bill 
should be published and circulated to ascertain public opinion. 

The Council was then adjourned. 

Scheme for Mass Education. 

On the 21ST MARCH Mr, K. P. Vaidyn moved a resolution that the Government 
should allot Rh. 16,000 towards a scheme of mass education. 

Several non-rfficist members supported the resolution. Mr. Jalswal moved an amend- 
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ment that the scheme should be rcfericd to a committee to be appointed by the Education 
Minister. 

Mr. Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, pointed out that he was not against 
adult education. Instead of the Council agreeing to grant money for a particular scheme, 
Mr. Beckett suggested that the whole scheme of adult education should be examined by a 
committee. Some non-official members supported Mr. Beckett’s proposal. 

The Hon, Mr. Itaghavendra Itao, Minister for Education, said that the best way 
would be to get any scheme for mass education examined by a committee. If the House 
passu! the resolution, responsibility for the success or failure of tho particular scheme 
plac’d before the Council would rest with the Couucil. 

Eventually the Council decided to refer the question to a Committee. 

Government’s Exodus to Hills Opposed. 

On the 22ND MARCH non-official business was resumed in the Council. Mr. K. P. 
Paude’s resolution that the Headquarters of the Government be not moved to the Hill 
Stations during summer and the months of September and October was carried by a largo 
majority in spite of the opposition of the Hon. J. T. Marten. 

A Medical College for the Province. 

Dr. N. B. Kharo moved a resolution recommending to the Government that steps 
should be taken to establish a medical college in these provinces as early as possible. 
The mover said that the Province should be made self-contained in every respect. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta, Swarajist, moved an amendment that the proposed medical college 
should also include an ayurvedic section. 

There was another amendment from Mr. Thakur Chedilal to the effect that a com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to formulate a scheme for establishing a medical college on 
modem linrs. 

Col, K. V, Kukdry, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, while not opposed to the 
resolution, drew attention to the various essentials of a medical college. 

The lion. Mr. Raghavendra Kao, Minister, said that the Government was prepared to 
accept the resolution as amended by Mr. Tliakur Chedilal. The Minister also added that 
he will investigate iuto the possibilities of the ayurvedic system also. 

Eventually tho amended rrsolutioir recommeuding the appointment of a committee 
to formulate a scheme for the establishment of u college inclusive of an ayurvedic section 
was carried. 

Removal of Sex Bar. 

Mr, Chardc moved a resolution recommending to the Government that the sex dis¬ 
qualification for the registration as voters in the electoral rolls of the constituencies 
sending representatives to the Council and also for election or nomination to the said 
Council be removed in respect of women generally in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Several speeches were made in support of the resolution. 

Mr C. N, Trivedi opposed the resolution and pointed out that women should engage 
themselves in maternity and child welfare and social reform. 

The Hon, Mr. B. B. Tambe, Home Member, said that the Government would take 
no part in the debate, Tho decision entirely rested with the Council. But at the same 
lime the Hon. Mr. Tambe placed certain difficulties such as bringing women to the polls 
for the consideration of the House. 

After some more discussion the resolution was put to vote and declared carried. 

Honorary Magistrates’ Appointment. 

On the 23RD MARCH the non-official resolution moved by Mr. Gole recommending t:. 
the Government the appointment of a district advisory committee for selection of honorary 
magistrates was taken up for discussion. It was opposed by the official members on 
the ground that the political parties in power hcldiDg strong viows should not bo invested 
with the power of recommendation.?. 

Tho motion was put to vote and declared carried, 31 for sod 25 against. 

Tho Settlement Bill. 

Mr. Mehta moved a resolution recommending to the Government for placing tho 
Settlement Bill before the Council and, pending final consideration, no new settlement 
be undertaken and all settlements now in progress be suspended. 

The resolution was declared carried, 27 against 15. 

Borne miscellaneous resolutions, relating to tho improvement-' of roadj?, clc., were 
under discussion when the Council adjourned for lunch. 
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Abolition of Divisional Commissionorships. 

After lunch the Council proceeded with the non-official resolution recommending to 
the Government to take proper steps to abolish the posts of Divisional Commissioners in 
this province. The Hon’ble Sir J. T. Marten, in opposing the resolution, said that whole¬ 
sale abolition of the posts of the Commissioners was inconceivable ; but the Government 
would consider the reduction of one post, if so desired. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried 35 against 15. 

Amendment of Local Self-Government Act. 

Leave was granted to introduce Tbakur Chbcdilal’s Central Provinces Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Bill which, after a lengthy debate, was decided to be circulated 
for ascertaining public opinion. 

Sale of Country Liquor. 

Mr. Gokulcband Singai then moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to stop the 6ale of country liquor in the rural area of Damob District from January next. 

Mr. Dc opposed the resolution on the ground that the consumption of foreign liquor 
would be increased if the sale of country liquor was stopped and people would take to 
illicit distillation. 

The Hon*blc Mr. Baghavtudra Rao, Minister in charge of the Excise Department, 
assured the House thftt he would personally investigate iDto the matter, as the mover 
raised a question affecting Government's excise policy. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried by 23 against 11 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Governor’s Certification. 

Out of a total sum of Its. 15,84,397 under various heads refused by the C. P, Council 
H. E. the Governor certified amounts totalling,Rs. 8.17,859 as essential to the dis¬ 
charge of his rc-sponeibitilie6 for administration. The details are as follow : Rs. G,60.000 
under the head Land Revenue (Reserved) ; Its. 19,260 under the head Forest (Reserved); 
Rs. 1,42,699 under the head General Administration (Reserved) ; and Rs. 6,910 under the 
head Police (Reserved). The Government resolution says that the remaining reductions 
made were in the nature of token cuts which will be considered by the Government in 
due course. The reduction under tbc bead Land Revenue wouldibe throwing out of 
employment 446 Government servants, permanent, or temporary. It is also obvious that 
if the trained settlement staff were distended it v.cu.’d be difficult to assemble it again 
later on. 
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& O. Legislative Council. 


„.„**!«* meeting of the Third Reformed Bihar and Orrissa Legislative Council wan 
armnti^ ' n # R .°? ^ 13 J; b JAN UARY 1927. After swearing in of members the Chairman 
TiT. i l • ITl8 ExcelJcnc y ^e Governor has approved of the election of Khan 
Jjanadur Kbwaja Mahomed Noor as the President of the Council. The new President 
inen took the chair and various sections of the House and party leaders joined in con- 
gratniating him on his election. The Council then adjourned till next day when Mr. 
». Jtt. Mahanty was elected the Deputy President of the Council. 


The Governors Speech. 

w , thf 5 , ^Tfl JANUARY, addressing the new Council, His Excellency Sir Henry 
\\ nceicr said that it had been his good fortune to have been associated with two Legislative 
oouncils during his term of office and he rejoiced to believe that working to. ether, they 
J™' 1 n W 6 fc0 do something for the benefit of t.hc people of the province. He could only 
pc la t iat record might continue to bo maintained. The sole wish of the whole Govern- 
nient added His Lxcollency, was to further the progress of Bihar and OriFsa and they 
a , 1 it! 1 wbole ' heai .ted help in their efforts towards that end. Personally, he would 
o.y see the start of their career but the beginniug not infrequently defined character of 
.iP.n! t° • and 80 long aa 1,0 rcmaincd LcJ e, he would follow their proceedings with 
benefi - ! n CrC8t an<1 With * the carnr8t ho P e tbat tb °y “>ghfc prove to be wise, fruitful and 


ri ml 1l la ," a inf! Kban Cabac,ur Khwaja Malmmed Noor on the election as the Pr<si- 
th0 Council, Hi B Excellency expressed tbo hope that his tenure of office might bo 
DmeVL n r n ' -, 6UCCC8Hfu1 ' Th0 Kban . Babadur > said Hi s Excellency, had already given 
did i i t ^ nC * in . P as ® Eouncd8 of his fitness for the post to which, therefore, he 
the em'ifi i^° me * C, L It must be gratifying to him to feel that he continued to en i^y 
been be I n » Ce °* ,is fcllow merabcrg * Sufficient experience of the new Councils had now 
entriKtni.i demonstrate to all the importance of the presiding officer. To him was 
diiTnJfi i “ b ®_duty of ensuring that the proceedings of the Council were conducted in a 
mL i . and or ‘! ftr, y f a8 --ion and he bad a right to expect fullest co-opeiation of all 
members irrespective of party in discharging this responsibility. 


Voting on Supplementary Demand. 

nrn„ 0l i 171iI JANUARY public galleries were fully packed in view of the interest 
a . e V./- D ’ 10 con8 ^hutional issue raised by the Swarajists over what they thought was 
^miatton of the constitutional convention by the Ministers in accepting office without 
‘ lmanding a majority of elected members of the Council and not advising the Governor 

, f a . u P°n the leader of the Swaraj Party (which according to them was the largest 
P»rty) to form a Ministry. 

r opportunity was taken by tho Swarajists to discuss this question under a motion 
t 8l 'PPlcmcntary demand for providing Rs. 12,000 for teaching accommodation for the 
‘ OK. cdpur lechnical School. Tho debate lasted for the whole day. hlr, Sri Krishna 
u!, 0 ? 1 ’ , der of tho Swaraj Party, stated that constitutionally the Ministers had no 

. 0 confinuo in office when they did not have behind there tho support of a 

n.i i'*7 ebc * Cl * m ®oborp. They could not exist merely on the supports of official and 

nominated members. \ 

Tho Hou'bb Sir Pakhruddin (Minister of Education) replied that ho kn.w .io 
r u ?° 8 ^ be Br, t'6h constitution in which a leader bad refused to form a Ministry when 
• l ed upon by the King to do so. Though he believed that dyarchy vvab not. perfect, 
, R hould at tiny rate work it to poiDt out the defects therein in order to rectify them 
Dfl 8 ain m orc powers. Personally he was prepared to rcsigu it, provided the Swaraj ds 
'’Ore also prepared to accept office and shoulder the responsibility. 

On division being calhd the motion for supplementary demand was carried by 13 
votes againEt 33 of the Swarajists. The Council then adjourned till the 11th February. 


Budget for 1 927-28. 

On tho HT£I .FEBRUARY the Hon. Maharaja, Bahadur Kcehav Prarad Singh of 
1 utnraon, Finance Member, made bis firBt budget speech in the Council while presenting the 
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budget estimates for 1927-28. At the outset the Finance Member emphasised the fact that 
the system of public finance should not only be well-designed but well-understood and 
jealously maintained and it was in every way to be desired that people’s representatives in 
the Council should realise their responsibilities with regard to it and the close connection 
between the financial proposals of the Government as set forth in the budget aud the 
practical well-being of silent millions whom the repicscntcd. 

Receipt and Expenditure. 

Coming to the budget proper and financial position of the province, the Finance 
Member stated that they anticipated starting the current year with i balance of just over 
2 crorrs but when the final accounts were mado out they proved to have a balance of 
some Rs, 20 lakhs more than they expected, the figure being Rs. 2 , 21 , 37,000 including 
the ordinary balance available for general purposes of Rs. 1,68,13,000 and Us. 66,24,000 
in the Famine Insurance Fund. The difference was principally due to the revenue o£ 
the last year being Rs. li iakhs above and expenditure debitablc to revenue Rs. 9 lakhs 
below the revind estimate of that year. During the current year they now anticipated 
that revenue would amount to Rs. 6,72,01,000 or about Rs. 9 lakhs more than the budget¬ 
ed figure of Rs 6,63,33,000, while on the other 6ide of the account they anticipated that 
expenditure debitable to revenue would amount to Rs. 6,13,15,000 or about 1 and three- 
fourth lakhs more than the figure of R«. 6,1 1,69,000 originally anticipated and provided 
in the current year’s burfget. Whereas their total revenuo was expected to amount to 
Rs. 6,67,42,000, their total expenditure debitable to revenue omitting provision for new 
schemes was expected to amount to Rs, 5,85,21,000 or about 18 lakhs more than their 
revenue*. The corner stone of their financial edifice was the relation between their 
revenue and revenue expenditure and it would therefore be at once recognised that there 
was ground for seriouB thought when they would have to cater upon the new year with 
their existing liabilities well ahead of their revenue.He, however, maintained that the 
outlook was not so gloomy as it might at first sight appear and so would sum up the 
situation by saying that failing a breakdown of excise revenue their prospects should 
improve doling the next three years but owing rather to reduction of expenditure than 
to increase of revenue. In their present position, it was not considered safe to incur 
new expenditure to the extent of more than 17 and three-fourth lakhs. Of the money 
available for new schemes 6 lakhs and 19 thousands had been allocated to the Reserved 
and 12 iakbs and 67 thousands or more than twice as much to the transferred. Faking all 
these proposals their total revenue expenditure would amount to Bs. 61,47,000 and total 
expenditure to Its. 6.34,01,000. They would thus clo^e the year with the balance o£ 
Its. 1,44,25,000 of which Rs. 81,16,000 would be in Famine Insurance Fund while their 
ordinary balance would amount to only Re. 63 lakhs. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said tbat they had a series of good years and 
Government in their wisdom had taken full advantage of them. What were visions in 
1912 were now solid reaiities. They had a University, a Medical College and an Engi¬ 
neering College. Schools and Lospitals bad been increased and improved beyond all 
knowledge. Nearly half a crore of recurring expenditure on the transferred nation- 
building departments had been incurred during the last four years. But it was obvious that 
the poorest province in India could not go on indefinitely adding to its permanent 
burdens at this rate. He hoped that this time next year, the outlook would bo brighter 
than it was to-day. 

Self-Government in Chota Nagpur. 

On tho 18TH FEBRUARY a long discussion centred on the first non official resolu¬ 
tion on the agenda paper demanding that the privilege of electing non-official chairmen 
should be extended to district boards in Chota Nagpur. 

Baba Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaraj Party) moving this resolution said that 
Chcta Nagpur was unjustly deprived of an important political right. The Loca 1 Self- 
Government Act was intmdrd io train people in the art of self-government and it had 
a great direct influence cn public life, as people in villages were directly connected with 
affairs of district boards and they properly understood them. He traced Lord Ripon’s 
policy with rrgaid to local self-government in India and pointed out that it was his 
genuine desire to see that the cause of local self-government advanced in this country, 
lie hoped tbat the Council would remitter its verdict in favour of the resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray moved an amendment that the board should be 
empowered to elect chairmen from among themselves, official or non-official, or from 
outside. 

Babn Sridbar Sarcal (Depressed Classes) opposing the resolution Eaid tbat it would 
ue to iLc advantage or the people of Chola Nagpur that the Government were tho custo- 
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clians o£ their intereol6. When the proper time came the Government would give them 
that privilege. He complained of the disabilities imposed upon them by the higher 
castes and pointed out that no regard was paid by them to their interests. Only Govern¬ 
ment and the Christian missionaries had done something for their advancement. 

Mr. Sifton (Chief Secretary) on behalf of tire Government stated that he was surprised 
at this demand being put forward by Bihari and Oriya members who had their own 
pressing questions to c6usider. His observations were based on personal knowledge anil 
not on abstract theories. He had woiked in Ohotn Nagpur in his official capacity for 
10 years and lie had therefore come into close connection with the people there. For 
the backward areas the Government was a person, and as their motions did not extend 
beyond the limits of the district and their vision was restricted the Government was de 
facto the District Officer. On account of their backwardness the Government was bound 
to take care of those classes. Me. Hammond pointed out that they had official chairmen 
to protect colliery interests and to see that justice was done to colliery owners. 

The amendment was lost and the main resolution was carried, 52 voting for and 39 
against it. The Council then adjourned. 

Committee to Enquire into Coal Depression. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY the coal industry and the Santhal Parganas district 
figured in the debate in the Council, when two non-official resolutions were moved 
demanding a committee of enquiry into the causes of the heavy depression in the coal 
industry in the Province and extension of the operation of the Local Self-Government 
(Amendment) Act (1928) to the district of the Santhal Parganas. 

Babu Jagat Narain Lai, pleader, of the Independent Congress Party, moved a resolu¬ 
tion urging the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the causes of the heavy 
depression in the coal industry with a view to suggesting means to remove them. 
Within the year 1924-25, 156 companies had closed down. The industry had been 
greatly handicapped owing to enhanced railway and shipping rates. 

Babu Gur Sahay Lai moved an amendment that enquiry be made with special 
reference to the fostering of the by-products relating to coal. 

Mr. Devaki Prashad Sinha pointed oot that such a committee would be futile, as the 
remedy of the causes lay with the Government of India, and tho Local Government had 
nothiug to do with tho question involved. 

Mr. Lew is (Revenue Secretary) explaining the attitude of the Government, said that 
the resolution raised an all-India Issue with which the Local Government was not con¬ 
cerned, The depression was not due lo local facte. Ou the aseurancs given by Mr. 
Hammond, leader of the House, that a small committee would be acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment, under certain limitations, the resolution was ultimately withdrawn. 

Babu Ram Dayalu Sinha, Swarajist, moved that operation of the Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Act be extended to the Santhal Pargana 9 , 

Mr. Hammond, on behalf of the Government, opposed the motion and observed that the 
Sanlhals were a simple and credulous people, and they needed protection, firstly, from the 
pressure of landlords, secondly from moneylenders, and thirdly from the evil of litigaOou. 

The resolution was carried by 41 votes to 38. 

Administration of Sone Canals. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, Kumar Rajiva Ran] an Prashad Sinha moved a resolution 
demanding a committee of enquiry into the grievances of cultivators in regard to the 
administration of the Sone Canals and to suggest measures for affording relief. The 
grievances were mainly enhanced water rates, insufficiency of water supplied,, irregu¬ 
larity of supply and relaxation of supervision over the subordinate staff ot the cat».i!&. 
Bai Bahadur Bishnn Sivarup, Chief Engineer, replying on behalf of the Government, 
stated that during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 the Government convened three con¬ 
ferences of officials and non-officials to suggest all possible improvements with regard to 
the administration. Constant efforts were made to euquire into , the complaints made 
and the Government hud doue everything that conld reasonably be done to meet them. 
Under the circumstances there was no necessity for a committao. 

The resolution was ultimately carried without a division. 

Another resolution, which occupied much time, was regarding the improvement in 
the pay and proepects of members of tire subordinate educational service, several members 
repreeeutlng that these men were poorly paid. The resolution was carried by 3G votes to 32. 

The Budget Discussion. 

General discussion of tho Budget commenced on the 24TH FEBRUARY and con¬ 
tinued till tlie next day. On the last day in summing up the diecnsciou the Uon'bie 
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Maharaja Bahadur of Dumrnon, the Finance Mamber, claimed that the nation-building 
departments bad been more generously treatpd in Bihar than in any other province in 
India. Tic stated that since the introduction of reforms, the total expenditure that has 
been incurred on new schemes on the reserved side was Rs, 4,17,000 recurring and 
Bs. 47,66,000 non-recurring. On the transferred side • corresponding figures were 
Rs. 1,43,30,000 recurring and Rs. 1,28,67,000 non-recurring. Again comparing the expen¬ 
diture of 1921-22 with those of 1927-28 excluding non-effective charges, they found 
that there had been an increase of only It per cent under Reserved side, while under 
Transferred, the increase was one of 65 pir cent. They bad incurred nearly half croro 
of new recurring expenditure on the transferred departments. He did not believe that 
t here was any other provinces in India that could Bhow ouch a record. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council vot'd three budget demands of Ra. 21,06,608, 
Rs. 19,52,118 and Rs. 3,04,593 in respect of land revenue, excise and stamps respectively. 
A token cut of Rs. 100 was moved on the excise demand to urge the prohibition by tho 
Government, but was ultimately rejected. The Government pointed out that the policy of 
total prohibition was not feasible from a practical point of view although tho Govern¬ 
ment had always aimed at a policy of maximum revenue and minimum consumption. 

Acquisition of Private Forests in Cho’a Nagpur. 

On the 7TH MARCH by 55 votes to 33 the Council refused provision of 
Rs. 1.00,500 for acquisition of private forests of Chota Nagpur, Non-official members 
who moved emission of this item urged that acquisition of these forests meant encroach¬ 
ment upon the rights of land-lords and tenants and the Government should not follow 
ihis policy of acquisition. The Government replied that rapid denudation of private 
forests of Choi a Nagpur had become a matter of ' serious public conc<rn and the only 
effective salvation of these forests lay in acquisition. The Government wap, therefore, 
aiming at conservation of the forests which wuuld in course of time prove to be remu¬ 
nerative as well as of great utility in removing one of the causes of floods in Orissa. 

Censure Motion on Ministers Defeated. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Swarajist members in the Council raised once again 
n constitutional debate in moving a token ent of Rs. 100 on the demand for Ministers’ 
salaries. 

Fahu Nirsu Narayan Singb (Swarajist) who moved the cut said that tho moti >n was 
intended as a vote of censure against the present Ministers and against the Ministry. 
His first grievance against the. Ministers was that they violated the very spirit of the 
constitution in accepting the office without enjoying the confidence of a majority of 
elected members and in not advising His Excellency the Governor to invite the Swaraj 
Party which he claimed was the majority party. The constitution meant that Ministers 
should depend on a majority of elected members. No instance, continued the speaker, 
could be found where Ministers had violated the constitution in such a manner. He 
contended that the Ministers had not enunciated any definite policy in their term of 
office. It was a great slur on the province that no capable men could be found to replace 
these Ministers who had been appointed for the third time. Thus the members other 
than the Swarajists were refused the opportunity of shouldering the responsibility. 

Babn Lakshmidhar Mahanthi (Orisna), supporting the motion, complained that Orissa 
had not been given a proper share in the - administration of the province and put forward 
the claim of Orissa for a third Minister. _ . 

Baba Bhagwnti Saran opposed the motion as ho thought that the present Ministers 
who lmd done good work should not be censured like that. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Hammond, speaking on the motion, said that the Ministers should 
enjoy the confidence of the House as a whole. The Ministers bad discharged their duties 
to the satisfaction of the elected members of the Council. As regards the suggestion for 
the third Minister for Orissa, he said that-in the first Reformed Government they had a 
Minister from Orissa. Ho pointed out that tho representation ou tho Ministry on 
ti e basis of claims of localities and communities was destructive of tbe development of 
a true sense of nationalism. It was wrong to say that the claims of Orissa had not 
received due consideration. Tie thought that it- was not the proper time for the. Ori.-ea 
members to raise this side issue. The Ministers had discharged their duties to tne ocst 
of their ability aDd enjoyed the confidence of the Council as constituted. 

Khan Bahadnr Mahomed Naim, opposing the motion, said that the whole idea o 
of th ’Swarajists was to wreck the constitution and ir.::ko the Government impossible as 
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they had come with a definite pledge not to accept office. It was, therefore, ^ha duty of 
those members who had come to work the Reforms to support the Ministers who had done 
«’xceljent work and enjoyed the fullest confidence of members of the House barring the 
Swarajists. 

Tlabn Rajandharl Singh, opposing the motion, said that the Ministers had not vnlated 
the constitution an they knew they enjoyed the confidence of the people. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Qanesh Dutt Siugh (Minister for Local Self-Government), replying, 
fiaid he knew that as a Minister, he was uot a permanent fixture nor would those who 
succeeded him. The Orissa members wanted a third Minister and that was why I hey 
had joined in the motion for ccnsnre. Rut that was for the Government and His 
Excellency to decide. Tie know that the SwarajihtB had their block in the Council, but 
barring them, he claimed that he and hia colleagu 3 , Sir Syed Mahomed Fakrnddin, had 
a larger following than any other members iu the Coancil. 

The Hon’ble Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said 

r» mt . a *^ cr 8 > x yeara of strenuous work to advance the educational progress of the 

Province, ho found that expressions and gestures were used against him which wore highly 
disappointing. It was 6aid that ministership was sweet and tempting to him. He would 
fell them that it was not sweet but sour. (A voice : Why not resign it ?) He had a high 
position in the Bar with no ministerial responsibility and worries. The Oriya members 
Mid that they had nothing personally against the Minister. If so, why should they join 
in this motion of censure which challenged the character and honour of Ministers ? It 
was wrong to say that Ministers had violated the constitutional convention. 

Motion Lost. 

On a division the motion wa3 ultimately rejected by 44 votes to 37. Members from 
Orissa kept neutral. 


Government House Garden Parties. 

By a majority of 54 votes to 23, the Council rejected and dissociated itself from the 
motion for a token cut of Rs. 100 for provision for staff and household of H. E. the 
Governor. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Independent Congress Party) who was the author of this 
motion criticised t.lic management at garden parties of the Government House and 
asserted that a distinction was drawn between Indiau and European guests. A number 
of members made speeches dissociating themselves from the motion. 

The ITon’ble Mr. Hammond (leader of the House), replying, Raid that His Excellency 
Uic Governor accepted full responsibility for the management of his parties and he did 
not desire that any official member should defened the household management on floor 
of the House. He continued that in discussing this they could not separate the host 
rrom hospitality. He pointed out that there were two kinds of guests, one who accepted 
the hospitality and the other who, on political considerations, did not accept it. But the 
mover wanted to create a third kind of guests to which India was unaccustomed and the 
House resented ns they eujoy the hospitality and would at the same time criticise aud 
cavil at it. The Council then adjourned. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

On the 9TH MARCH by a majority of 53 votes to 35 the Council rejected another 
Swarajist motion for the total omission of the provision of Rs. 1,15,011 for the Ministers 
Swarajists tabled this motion against the dyarobical system of Government. 

Mr. Krishna Ballab Sahay, Swarajist, who moved for the omission of this provision 
pointed out that the D'.volution Rulo 6 entitled the Governor-General to suspend or revoke 
tho transferred department. Rule 10 made the services not subordinate to the Miuisicrs 
but t.o the Governor. Section 53 (3) made the Ministers mere advisers. Section 82 
entitled tins Governor to withhold his assent from any act of the Council and Section 72 
directed that no appropriation of revenues could be made except with the consent of the 
Governor. How could a Minister be sai 1 to have any powers ? While other conntric, 
continued the speaker, have completed the progress of literacy, India had progressed from 
3*1 in 1891, to 6'1 in 1921 and to 6 6 in 1925. At this rate literacy would be complete in 
fiO yeara. Bihar made less progress than India as a whole. Technical education had 
been started long before the Reforms. If the Reformed Government could boast of 
engineering am! medical colleges the pre-Rcform Government could boast of tho Govt, of 
India Act which had given more powers to the Governor aud made Ministers powerless. 

Mr. Sridhar Samal (Depressed classes) opposing the motion Baid that the question of 
Hiuda-MiiBlim, Brahtnin-Non-Brahrain difference 8 bad to bo Battled before they demand 
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Swaraj. It was wrong to say that the Reforms had not given them anything. He thought 
that the constitutional advance should be in stages. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaraj Party; supporting the motion said that 
he had got the highest respect for the Ministers; but he condemned the system of diarchy. 
He contended that the Government of India Act had given the Governor greater powers 
with regard to the transferied departments. The Governor dealt with the Ministers 
separately and overuled them when he happened to differ from them. Then lie urged 
that the Ministers be given a free hand with regard to the administration of the tiaos- 
ferred departments. He then pointed out that they had not the power of the purse. By 
the Reforms there was no change in the system of administration and the administration 
had become more expensive. This was admitted even by the Ministers in their memo¬ 
randum to the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 'By not allowing this system to continue 
they would show that this Government was not carried on by the consent of the people. 
He asked them how they could sanction a system of Government which had no real 
powers’. 8omo members saw the hand of the Wrecker in this motion, but posterity would 
judge if their action was not guided by national impulse. _ 

Mr Cbandreshwar Prasad Narayan Sinha opposing the motion said that there was 
no reason why a section of the people having faith in working the Reforms should be 
obstructed by another section which had no faith in it. 

Rai Shiraj Krishna (Swarajist) supporting the motion aslced if 6 years oE working 
the Reforms had not revealed to them that it had nothing in it. 

The Hon. Sir Syed Mahomed Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said that 
his views about diarchy were well-known. He admitted that there were defects in it 
and that Ministers bad to work under various restrictions. He himself wanted that the 
system should be changed. They had on their part inspite of these restrictions and limi¬ 
tations done their best. He then referred to the educational progress made in the 

piovince. wag u i t i ma t e ]y rejected by 53 votes to 35. Then the whole demand of 

Rs 50 99 515 under general administration was put to vote and agreed to. The demaud 
under Administration of Justice was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 

Demand under Justice and Jails. 

On the 10th MARCH the Council voted demands of Rs. 29,75,694 and Rs. 17,06,738 
for -drainistiation of justice and jails and convict settlement respectively. There was 
a discussion on a token cut of Rs. 100 proposal on the administration of justice m the 
rour«e of which the members called attention to th* delay in giving effect to the piopoeal 
of ^ramlion of the judicial and executive functions and urged the appointment of a 
Muslim Judge on the bench of the Patna High Court. It was replied on behalf of the 
GoveinmentUiat the recommendations of the local Government with regard tofchepro- 
ro< al of separation of judicial and executive functions were under consideration oE the 
Jwrnm-nt of India and the Government would in future most carefully consider the 
XriTy and desirability of appointing a Mussulman as a High Court Judge. The 
motion vas ultimately withdrawn. The demand under “Police” was being discussed 

when the Councd^djourney ^ Council voted a number of budget demands for grants 

including Rs. 73,84,187 for Police and Rs. 1,39,791 for Education (Reserved) respectively 
H,s feiency Sir Henry Wheeler and ILady Wheeler were present in the Distinguished 

Visitors Gallery. 

. Primary Education in Bihar. 

ci n .Up i4TH MARCH the Council discussed the Swarajist motion for a token cut of 

E„ 100 in tbo demand for education (tr.neforred). A .nmfcer «t 
M( " it.;radayalo Sinh», mover, Mr. Nirsu Narayan bingh and Mr. Mubaiak All took the 
in ' iinnitv (o disoma the education policy and call attention to specific qtm ■ lonfi 
ESI lib it. The mover and Mr. Ni.hH Narayan Singh centred the,r or,t.oU.m «< 

riimarv education wtiic.h they cousidncci had not fetifflghJBfcly tkdvftaeetl ami utgfed that 

jdin ary -no . v J, dk.q.ition to iverK out 11. n\mm 

locui o< ,c _* * ' ’ Njr6U Narayan characterised tin* policy iu detrlrtiohlul to the 

!2Sthe last 6 years, Ministers of Education 
had not laid down any definito policy with regard to primary eduoatmu which win rout 

U> Moslem education in .he province and demanded 

>Ut Hou'srputhruddin! Minister ol Education, replying, assured the members that _lt '»»* 
not bin policy to impose iny restrictions upon local bodies with reganl to any pro 
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gramme of primary education. He would be the last person to interfere with the 
discretion of the local bodies in working out a programme. If any restrictions had been 
put, they bad been put from bona fidi motives. It was the desire of the Government to 
see that primary education was spuad as quickly as possible. But the whole question 
was about funds. The Hon, Minister had not concluded his speech when the Council 
adjourned. 

Mr. Hammond Congratu'ated. 

On the 15TH MARCH, the Council reassembling, members from all sections and 
party groups took opportunity to congratulate the Hon’ble Mr, Hammond (leader of the 
House) on his new appointment as Governor Of Assam. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, leader of the Swarajya Party, Messrs Mubarak Ali, Devaki 
Prasad Sinha and Sri Krishna Malm pat ra and others participating in chorus of congratu¬ 
lations wished Mr. Hammond success in his new exalted office. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond thanked them in reply and said that he was very sorry 
to leave Bihar with which lie had old associations. 

Voting on Budget Grants Concluded. 

To-day was tbc last day for voting on Government Budget demands for grants. At 
five in the evening the guillotine was applied and all the remaining Government demands 
were put. to vote and carried. The Council adjouined till next- day when supplementary 
demands were taken up. 

Sir H. Wkcelei’s Farewell Address. 

On the 16TH MARCH, in his farewell address to the Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council, His Excellency Sir H< nry Wheeler said that he did not leave the province 
in a state of financial despondency in which he touud it and he regarded it with 
satisfaction that they, under the constitution as it 6tood, whatever might be their views 
regarding ir, had been able to do some work of value. Relating the parable of the 
Stranded wayfarer, His Excellency exhorted them to face facts, shoulder loads, welcome 
the help of all who offered it, trust to a wise leader and disregard false guides and set 
forth along the winding road in good heart and with single-minded sincerity of purpose 
and the dawn would see them home. He assured the m that they had many official well- 
wishers on their journey. Some of them perchance were apt to regard them as the 
hosts of the raaidan prowling round and round, others to resent it when they deprecated 
short cuts or pointed out false trials. But officials, he continued, had already shared 
the fatigue of many a hot, long and dusty march and they offered them their help on 
the remainder of the way. 

Concluding, Ilia Excellency 6aid that they had come to a 6tage together and his 
good-will went with them on the rest of the route. To all who had helped in accomplishing 
whatever during the last five years had been achieved, he offered his sincerest personal 
acknowledgments and his parting wishes were for the wclfaro of them all and of the 
province which he had endeavoured to serve. 

Voting on Supplementary Grants. 

After going through the last day’s programme and voting a number of supplementary 
demands for grants which occupied the whole day the Bihar aud Orissa Legislative Council 
adjourned to-day ’• sine die.” 


\ 



The B urma Legislative Council. 

Tho Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by H, E. the 
Governor on the 24TH JANUARY 1927. There was a large attendance of members. The 
visitors’ gallery was also full. There was a large crowd in the vicinity of the Council to 
greet His Excellency. 

In addressing the Council His Excellency spoke on the advancement of Burma and 
Rangoon. After referring to the visits of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Ronald Ross, he made a general survey of the condition of the province which 
he said was satisfactory. In the course ot the survey he touched on agricultural expan¬ 
sion of maritime trade and progress made by the development trust, public hraltb, 
breaches on railway line, crime position, communications, university and recent despatch 
of cxpetition to the Triangle to abolish slavery. As regards agriculture, the Governor 
said there was a record rice crop and although harvests in Upper Buima had suffered, 
the general outlook was satisfactory.- In maritime trade there had been great expansion 
in the year 1925-26. The number of ships which entered into the ports was 1670, ns 
compared with 1894 of Bombay and 1194 of Calcutta. The net registered tonnage was 
4 millions tons in Rangoon as compared with 4 and half mi lions iu Bombay and about 
2 and seven-eight millions in Calcutta. Rangoon was now the second port in the Indian 
Empire. Public health on the whole had been satisfactory and, in this conrection, Ilia 
Excellency ‘referred to the presence of the British Social Hygiene GVuncil Delegation in 
Rangoon and enquiries now being conducted by the IRalth Committee appointed by 
the local Government. Regarding railway breaches, be remarked that the Government 
realised that the question of flooding was a very serious one and that no unnecessary delay 
would take place in taking action on the reports of the Committee which would be 
published shortly. The latest returns of crime, the Governor olseived, were v<ry encour¬ 
aging, though the crime season was not yet in full swing and he was not disposed to 
prophesy. He thought they were proceeding on the right lines to bring ciime back 
to resonable dimensions. Murder, he said, bad not yet shown an appreciable tendency 
to decrease; but the Committee appointed to tackle this difficult question would shortly 
submit its report. Here he testified to the excellent lard voik of the District Officers 
and police forces in the suppression of crime. Communication, His Excellency pointed 
oot\ were steadily improving. He expected to get Feme return for the heavy outlay on 
the*Miga!don Cantonment which should be ready for occupation in the next October. 
The University, he observed, was emerging from difficulties which brret its biith and 
everything was in the train for rapid advance. He gave the assurance that the Go\ern- 
ment would do all in its power to assist the University to an early completion of its 
building schemes. His Excellency spoke on the rtcent Durbar held at Myitkyina and on 
the setting out of Mr. Barnard and his assistants on the detailed woik of the errane pa- 
tion of slaves in the triangle. He trusted that this would be carried out piomptly and 
successfully and the blot on the fair name of the Province would be removed. In this 
connection Hfs Excellency acknowledged the great aesistance received from Lord Irwin 

and Sir Basil Blackett. . 

Concluding he referred to the great importance of the Session, this being the last 
ovei which Sir Robert Giles presided. * He tl anked Sir Robert for the services rendered to 
the Province and ft It 11 at it would be hard to find successor to him. 

The Budget for 1 927-28. 

After the Governor had left the Council, there was a short interval when the ( ouucil 
resumed its session. Now members including Mr. L. Mg. Gyce, ex-Education Minister 
were sworn in. The Finance Member then presented ti c budget. 

The budget sanctioned by the Legislative Council in March 1926 assumed the 
opening balance of Rs. 2,82,50,000 receipts amounting to Rs. 10,67,33,000 and an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs, 11,81, 86,000 (of which Rs. 2 , 03 , 32,000 was clawed as capital expenditure) 
dud a closing balance of Rs. 68,28,000. 1 he opening balance fell short of the estimate 

by Rs. 39,27,000. The year 1925-26 was considerably Jess favourable to the agriculturist 
than the previous year and although receipts exceeded expenditure, it f vn short of the 
estimates adopted in March 1925. The surplus was below anticipations during the current 
year, fc'o far as can be seen at present and despite the facts that rains have been normal, 
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the estimates both of receipts and expenditure which were adopted last March will b3 
worked up to within the except ion. Provision was made under debt beads for a loan of 
Rs. G5 lakhs, to the Rangoon Tort Tiust-, The Commissioners have decided to raise a loan 
in the open market and provision for the loan will not be required. On information ar. 
present available, it has been estimated that the closing balance on the 31st Match 1027 
will be Rs. 90 lakhs or Rs. 21,72,000, more than the estimate. This amount of Rs 90 lakhs 
has been adopted as the opening balance in the budget for 1928. 

Estimates for 1928. 


For the purpose of the budget for the coming year, continuance of the existing taxes 
is assumed. It is estimated the ordinary revenue receipts will amount to Rs. 10,30,24,000 
and ordinary expenditure charged to revenue to Us. 10,03,84,0110. It is proposed 10 
incur a capital expenditure amounting to Rs. 2,58,61,000, of which one Rs. 1,29,11,000 
represents expenditure for which loans are not admissible under Debt Heads. Receipts 
anticipated are Rs. 30,75,000 (excluding the loan of Rs. 1,3G,00,000 which it is proposed to 
take from provincial JoanB fund) and expenditure Rs. 28,44,000. Towards this ibere is 
available from the anticipated opening balance (excluding the amount to the credit of 
Provincial Famine insurance Fund Us. 1,26,000 which cannot be used for ordinary 
expenditure) only Us. 88,74,000. It is proposed to bridge the gap by borrowing one 
Rs. 1,36,000 from Provincial Loans Fund of the Central Governin’nt less any remission of 
Provincial contribution which the Central Government may grant. This amount is lets 
by Rs. 38,47,000 than the balance which is expected to be at the credit of the local 
Government on the 1st April 1927 on account of its loans and advances to local bodies, 
agriculturists and others and it will not be necessary to borrow for any specific purpose 
or to transfer from revenue to capital account any capital expenditure incurred in the 
past on the objects for which loans were admissible. 

The financial position of the Province on the 31st March 1928 is thus :—It- is 
estimated on the 31st March 1928 provincial balance will be reduced to Tvs. 2,10,000. 
Balance at the credit, of the Proviuce on account of loans and advance by t hr- local 
Government will be Rs 1,72,88,000 and the Fiovincc will owo Rs. 1,36,00,000 to Provincial 
Loans Fund of the Central Government. The Province wilt be committed a lar,;e j ro- 
grarnme of expenditure on public works. It will be impossible to carry these to completion 
without borrowing some two and half crorca annually. Charges on loans rw cessary <o 
carry the programme through to completion could be met by the margin between ordinary 
receipts and ordinary expenditure supplemented by the entire remission of the provincial 
contribution j but it will be necessary to avoid further heavy commitments on non¬ 
productive schcracB and to curb severely the present tendency to increase recurring liubi- 
litiefi. 

The Finance Member pointed out that on the reserve side, increase in expenditure 
has been comparatively much less than on the transferred subjects and in support qiiotcd 
figures. lie paid a tribute to Mr. Booth Gravely, Secretary, Mr. Gilliatt, Additional 
Secretary, Rai Sahib Ashutosh Basu, Assistant Secretaiy and others of tl.c FI .ar.ee Dc part- 
ment for their unstinted co operation in the laborious task of the preparation of the budget. 

Other Business. 


The official business transacted after the presentation of the budget was the intro¬ 
duction of a Bill to determine the salary of the President of the Burma Legislative Counci¬ 
ls. 4,000). The Council then adjourned till the 1st February. 


Foreigners’ Marriage with Burmese Women. 

On tho 1ST FEBRUARY, discussion was resumed ou the resolution fur application 
of Buddhist laws to marriages contracted between Burman Buddhist woracu and foreigners. 
Mr, A. Eenar. Government Advocate, explained what tho law ou the subject, was at 
present, ‘lie pointed out the objections which came in the way of carrying out such a 
motion. He thought the matter wat of all-India importance and could have been better 
discussed in the Legislative Assembly though he doubted it ever would have met with 
much success there. If the intention of tho mover was to protect ignorant Burmese 
women, tlm beat means would be to start propaganda Showing the dangers arising out of 
such marriages. He stated that codification of Buddhist laws was coming up before the 
Council and the mover would have then a better opportunity of moving au amendment 

to the* main Bill to carry out his desire. ,. 

The Homo Member said that the committee was now discussing 
mover could givo bis views to one of the three members of the Council ou 
He expected the Bill would be before the Council in the beptember session. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 


the Bill and the 
the Committee. 
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State Management of Burmese Railways. 

The question of State management versus company management was the subject- 
matter of anolbf r resolution discussed in the Council. Mr, U. I’u, leader of the Home Buie 
Party, moved that this Council considers that the best interests of the province aie in 
the present ciicumstances likely to be served by State management of Burma railways 
on the termination of the present-contract and requests the local Government to take the 
opportunity of recommending this view to the India Government and the Secretary of 
State. The mover, in urging the reason?, said that practically they had no voice in the 
management and that Burmans were not given sufficient encouragement to ioin lail- 

way service. - 0 . 

A number of members took part in the ditcussioD, most of them supporting State 


management. , . 

The Finance Member informed the House that Government benches would not vote 

on the motion. In explaining this attitude, he said that, a similar motion was disallowed 
last year by the Governor, the subject matter being central. This ye r the motion has 
been allowed as the India Government wanted to know the opinion of the local Govern¬ 
ment and the latter would like to be guided in this matter by fiOn-oflic al opinion in tins 

House. According to the present arrangement, the contract with the Burma Railway 
would terminate on a year’s notice. Ho asked the House to consider the disadvantages 
that may result fiom State management so long as Burma remains part of the Indian 
Empire. He also quoted instances of several countiies where State management had not 

proved to be a success. . , 

Mr. Crosthwaite, Officiating Agent of Burma Railways, spoke refuting the mover s 
reason regarding employment of Burmans and the Railway Advisory Committee. 

The resolution was then carried without division. The Council then adjourned, 


Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY Mr. Tiuin'Maung, the Nationalist Party’s chief whip, 
introduced a Bill for enconraging the national sports of Burma. It wanted to provide 
a permanent, institution to be called national sports institution and association for I nrnia 
as a body corporated with . common 6eal with the head office in Rangoon. Ine Rill 
stated that the association should have the power to take all lawful steps in any pait of 
Burma for promoting field and aquatic sports and games or exhibitions of skill in which 

competition or display depends upon hnman endeavour without the aid of horse or other 
animals. The mover proposed referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The Horae Member, in opposing, said that, the Bill would clash with the village and 
police acts and such associations could better bo formed with private enterprise, ihe 
motion was put to vote and lost by 21 against 41. 


Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

The next item on the agenda which evoked much interest was Mr. A Maung Gyec’s 
resolution recommending to the Government the removal of sex disqualification clauses 
from the Burma electoral rules. The mover described the important position occupied by 
women in Burma and the amount of freedom enjoyed by them both in the past and the 
present times. In many respects, lie opined they were far ahead of the womon mlmRa 
He pointed out to the advancement made by Indian women in the direction of pob’ca 
emancipation of the country and be could find no reason why Burmcsewomen thouh 
have any bar on them. He thought their presence in the Council would bo veiy useful 
during the discussion of such subjects as publio health and sanitation. , . 

After the resolution had been discussed for sometime uy the non-ofheia, mcrab.i., 
the Home Member, opposing tbe resolution, said Bnrma was never known to have a 
representative institution on western linos and women not being versed in western insti¬ 
tutions of this kind. the resolution was, in his opinion, premature. He thought they 
would wait for the Statutory Commission and then place their views foi* the removal of 
such Qualification before the Commission. Though there 

a<.snf>ia‘irmK ali over the province, no representation has been leceived from them. le 
S iZ wl,cV°cr T'o'ugyis *»ld at all llto to be kp.-latcd by women ao.l 

express'd strongdoubt. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by a e a n±t ul. 

CJosure o! Rice Liquor Shop3. 

/r he only ot her item of business disposed of at the Council meeting on this day was a 

nou-oliicial resolution recommending to the Ooveruroent to close all niawri {rico jiquor) 

"hops In Burma on the espiry ot their current licence!. The resolution was lost. Tbe 
Council then adjourned. 
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General Discussion of the Budget. 

On tbe 4TH FEBRUARY, the whole day was devoted to a general discussion of tire 
budget. Nine non-official members participated. 

Mr. U. l’U, lender of the Nationalist Party, and cx-Minisler, opened the debate by 
thanking the President for unfailing courtesy to his party and for bis fairness and justice 
in dealing with the whole house on all occasions. He criticised the budget as a whole 
and pointed out how extensive retrenchment could be carried out first 0 ! all by reducing 
tbe number of officials. He said, that Yuuzamin water-supply scheme was the gigantic 
and diil not approve of money being spent on it. The Government having paid no heed 
to the warning agaiust squandering money, the result was the parlous state of finances 
of the province. He regretted nothing has been done so far regarding the suggested scheme 
of land mortgage bauk. He criticised increased expenditure in police estimates. The 
burden of taxation, he said, was growing heavier and the Government was spending 
money lavishly instead of trying to reduce expenditure and to decrease taxation. 


Mr. TYABJI (Swarajist) felt that the financial position of Burma was deplorable. 
The province did not possess a balance. If the Government inteuded to borrow, they 
would not be able to pay the loan next year whilst the expenditure was increasing. 
There was no corresponding increase in the revenue. Unproductive projects of civil 
works swallowed up large sums of money. He opined that a great deal of money could 
be saved by economy and expenditure. 

Mr. Narayaoa RAO (nominated labour member) regarded it as the clearest .budget. 
He had not tbe same horror for borrowing 39 other speakers so long as tbe finances of 
tbe province were sound. Duiing the p: st few years, he said, Burma had made rapid 
strides specially in education. The budget had also made generous contributions to tho 
building of hospitals etc. He asked tbe Government to enquire why excise licences were' 
going up and to find out means to stop illicit traffic of liquor if it was a tact. 

Mr. U. PU, leader of the Home Rule Party, also paid a tribute to tho President. 
He agreed with the leader of the Nationalist Party iu the criticisms made by him. He 
considered tho working of the various departments unsatisfactory and urged systi matic 
and rigid scheme of retrenchment. The country, lie opined, was groaning uni. v the 
taxation. He wanted the development of the country to be carried along lines beneficial 
to Bormans such as increase iu the number of co-operative societies and banks, further 
expausion of education etc., and not along the lines which facilitated outsiders to enrich 
themselves. He remarked that if the Government only took trouble to make people con¬ 
tented and happy there would be lees crime and consequently less expendituie on the 
police force, • 

Mr. DeGLANVILLEGE, leader of the Independent Party, reminded the House that 
most of tbe civil works projects were started by Nationalists when they were iu oihco 
and he left it to them to insist that these schemes be proceeded with. He saw that Mr. 
Tyabji wanted to cut down the expenditure in communications and devote ruon^y to 
cottage industries and agriculture. What could they do with tliei. produce without com¬ 
munications ? He regarded the criticisms made by opposite benches (Nationalist, Home 
Rule and Swaraj Parties) were destructive. With regard to the deficit of two crorcs in 
budget, he was in favour of issuing premium bonds. 

Official Reply to Criticisms. 

On the 5TH FEBRUARY, members of the Cabinet replied to criticisms of the budget. 


Dr P«A YIN Minister in charge of Education, local Self-Government, Public Health 
and Excise stated that the Government was doing its best to educate children of the 
country. He denied the allegation that the University of Rangoon was the monopoly 
of the rich as described by one member. With regard *o public health the Government 
was also doing its best both f'or urban and rural population. He instanced some measures 
adontid to show that rural population’s interests were not overlooked. He inform, the 
Horn* that the Government was collecting information lor a scheme of benefit both to 
inert ical practitioners in So 

JfftmSS STS nich a policy vn»A lead to micit traffic id 

quote,!flgurM to .how that there had Hcu .Warty gradual capanstou m the oap.odlturo on 

transferred subjects. 

Mr t AHYAIN Minister in charge of Forest and Agriculture, referring to 01 ili- 
ci.u,“ bout tbe land mortgage banks ..id .bat detailed at.p. were taken to d.alt tho bid 
for ‘ife purpo'e and be Mpcotcd that ho would pewit it to the IIoueo next Augmt.. 
IMore.l.tiouacheme was being tried at Frome, detorMlcd area, berag given to the peer 
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for cultivation. He was surprised at the statement that communications and civil works 
are unproductive. As regards roads, he remarked they were important for trade, while 
civil works comprised buildings for hospital, for the education of children and for 
judicial and public officers, all necessary for the better Government of the country. 
Regarding the suggestion made that Burma should he raised to Japanese standard in 
industries, he pointed out that Burma was principally an agricultural country and there 
could be no comparison. There were ample cottage industries for the present needs of 
Burma and they were encouraging them. 

Sir J. A. MAUNG GYI, Home Member, considered himself fortunate that few 
criticisms had been levelled against him, perhaps due to the fact that the opposition benches 
realised that he had been in office for only a few months. Replying to criticisms made 
by a member about catting down the expenditure in housing the police, he said the police 
were badly housed and considering the important, work they were doing they should be 
made comfortable. About increased police expenditure, he said that as soon as crime 
decreased, expenditure wguld also decrease. 

Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, replying said that very few criticisms had 
been made at the estimates for 1927-28. Hitherto, Burma had found money for capital 
expenditure from rice control profitp, but towards the end of the year, they would have 
to borrow not a very large sum and they would have to continue doing so. But co long 
as income was steady, the position was not serious as some members tried to make out. 
What they would have to be careful about in future was to see that recurring expenditure 
did "not rise as fast as it had. The matter rested with the Finance Committee who 
would have to scrutinise carefully fresh proposals in future to see money spent on capital 
expenditure so as not to involve recurring liabilities. Regarding the outcry against new 
police courts, he raid that from a commercial standpoint the building was a good propo¬ 
sition as it would house many courts and offices which were now in rented buildings. 
Yunzalin scheme to augment water-supply wSs already in progress and the Council would 

have" an opportunity of discussing the whole scheme when demand was made for grants. 
Hf pointed out the importance of civil works. The Finance Member admitted the return 
from irrigation was much quicker than roads, but he pointed out that roads, though 
they did not bring any revenue directly, were of great importance to the development of 
trade and agriculture. Turning to excise, he emphasised that the policy was not guided 
bv financial considerations. So far. Burma was the only province in India which has 
not imposed fresh taxation and he did not think the people had much cause for grievance, 

even in case fresh taxation was imposed, . , 

The total inc^ase in expenditure on education was much greater than that on 
police. He reminded the nouse that the expenditure on police depended on the state of the 
country In regard to the suggestion of raising money by premium bonds, the Finance 
Member was in favour of it and if some suitable schemes were put forward and the 
Government of India Were induced to sanction it, then Burma would be able to have such 
a scheme within its borders. 

Official Business. 

Four official bills including the President’s Salary Bill fixing the salary of the 
elected President at Rs. 4,000 per month were passed without discussion. The Council 
then adjourned. 


Voting on Demands. 

r»n the 7TH FEBRUARY the Finance Member submitted certain revised figure of 
Hie bndiret He then moved (he demand for Rs. 2,67,31,500 on behalf of his departments. 
Bever^l cuts were proposed but all of them were either lost or withdrawn 

Mr FJ Pu Leader of the Home Rule Party, moved a cut, of four lakbs of rupees to be 
r _j “ ;,mmic 6 ’ion on capitation tax collection under laud revenue. The mover sail that 
Government had promised the abolition of capitation and thathameda taxes within 
the Uo. ; : rprised to see the two taxes included in the budget estimate for the 

2; vear * Whenever demand was made for the abolition of the taxes, the Government 
£ K bvaskin" what, substitutes the opposition proposed to introduce IPs reply 
V H the government practised economy, there would be no necessity of sotot.tt.tea, 

lie omwsod 1 TOo“mfmb«r 0 ««ld't b hit , *i» >ii.iHar amendment, was mate last year, l,nt the Heme 
»•. » t ii- VilHf'e headmen had to be remunerated in some way for the collection 

oi* Hie taxes. The Government was awaiting the report of the Capitation and That burned a 
Tan a Enquiry Committee appointed to enquire into substitutes for the taxes and n i - 
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that report and the Secretary of State ’9 assent to the substitutes proposed were received, 
it would bo futile to ask for abolition of the taxes. The motion was lost. 


Discussion on the Working of Reforms, 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Finance Member’s demand for Rs, 2,67,31,500 was 
put to the Houso and carried. 

The Home Member then allied for Rs. 3,34,74,600 for his departments. 

Mr. J, K. MUNSHI, Independent, proposed a cut of Rs. 100 in connection with 
the demand under “ Provincial Legislative Council ”, Hiated debate extending almost 
over the whole day took plscc over this amendment and several non-official members, both 
nominated and elected, representing different parties and interests, as well as several 
officials, participated iu it. Mr. Munshi said the objects of his motion was to raise a 
discussion on the working of the Reforms and to give the council an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their opinion thereon. At the outset, be desired to know whether nominated 
members were Bent to the House to vote for the Government, irrespective of personal 
views. Continuing, ha said that duriug the earlier perod of the Reforms, the Govern¬ 
ment gave all the information the House desired but now with an assured majority 
the attitude of the Government was changed. That was not the way to work ihe Re¬ 
forms successfully. There were occasions on which official members might have refrai¬ 
ned from voting ; but they did not do so. He instanced the motion for the removal of 
sex-disqualification which was lost. He criticised the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties for always voting with the Government in spite of the shortcomings of the 
Government benches. Ho thought that Burma had no reason to be discouraged and 
ho hoped there would be a return to a spirit of co-opcration which marked the working 
of the Council iu the first three years. 

The Nationalist leader, Mr. U. PU, said the attitude of the Government in the present 
council showed that they had no desire to do things the people wanted. The present 
Government was in reality bureaucratic though apparently representative in form. 

Mr. U. PU, Homo Rule leader, accused the Government of luring the members of the 
Nationalist, Swarajist and Homo Rule parties to the Government 6idc. He opined if 
the Government would adopt a spirit ox friendly co peration, many existing grkvancce 
would disappear. 

Mr. Mahomed AUZAM, member of the Independent Party, opposing said he bad 
heard opposition members saying that they are going into the council to oppose the 
Government but he had not heard a siaglc member saying that he was going to oppose what 
was wrong. Ho was ready for co-operation if he found the proposals put forward were 
const ucti vc. 

Mr, Narayana RAO, nominated labour member said he had no other aim than to 
< o bo me thing good for tho labourers. He repudiated the criticisms made about his 
c tango of attitude since he became a nominated member. He thought officials iu 

Durum were more democratic than those in India and Burma had made substantial 
progress. 

nr r^ r BRANDEB, Chief Secretary, said the reason why the Government was unable 
at times to give tho desired information was due to delay in obtaining such informai^n. 

0 assured the House that tho nominated members were free to vote as they liked, 

•Ii» Booth GRAVELY, Secretary, Finance Department, said that the present House 
was more parliamentary in character, there being a‘Ministerial party in the House to 
vote with the Ministers. 

After futher discussion, tho FINANCE MEMBER said that the Government had 
. eeQ moused of non-co-operation, but if the proceedings of the council were considered, 

* would seem that the Government seized every opportunity not only to co-opeiate hut 
o work the Reforms successfully, llo referred to the formation of many standing 
committees to show how t.ho Government was desirous of co-operating. When the 
'-ovemment opposed the resolution it did so in the best interest* of the country. Tho 
ovemment had given v/ay in many instances against better judgment simply to meet 
m wishes of the people. Comparing the last council to the present one, he said tho 
, council was unreal. For example, one of the Ministers had been tho 1 ader of a 

party which was playing the role of opposition, while in the present both Ministers 

J* 1 recognised following and were supported by them. Continuing, the Finance 

ember said that the nominated members voted with the opposition on many past 
occasions. They never came into the council with a mentality amenable to reasons 

anil need by the Government. Ho concluded by eayinfe that the government had been 

1 its best to serve tho interests of the country* The Home Member assured that 

50 / 
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every coDBideratioii would be given to their grievances. He also explained the atti¬ 
tude of the Government. 

Mr, Munehi then withdrew his motion. The Council adjourned till next day. 


Home Member’s Deference to Rcvd. Ottama. 

*1 ?. D FEBRUARY the Council disposed of somo of the cuts proposed in 

* ‘®. U°“ R Members demand. At about 4 p. m. members of the Home Rule, Swaraj, 
and Nationah t parties walked out as a protest against what they regarded to he the sligh¬ 
ting reference made by the Home Member against U. Ottama in the course of a dhcussTon 
over a cut moved by U. Pu, leader of the Home Rule Party. 

In moving the amendment Mr. U. I*U said he asked two questions about U. Ottama 
now in jan. lhe lirat one wanted to elicit information about the time of liis release and the 
second to ascertain whether he was in Rangoon jail or elsewhere. The Government leply 
was that they were not prepared to make any statement on the subject. He could uiulor- 
stand that the reason of the Government for not replying to the first one was to avoid 
demonstration by the public bat he condemned reticence of the Government reeardine 
the whereabout of U. Ottama. 


The Home Member^ in the course of his reply, remarked ihat Ottama was one of 
about 20 to 30 thousand criminals in Jail and it wap not possible to keep information of 
each and Ottama was not such a prominent man aB Lord Birkenhead or Lloyd George. 
This remark about Ottama provoked strong criticisms by several members who spoke 
highly about Ottama’e services and strongly criiiciscd the attitude of the Home Member 
r. his reference to U Ottama. 

Mr U. Pu, winding up the debate on the cut, raid he would leave the Council if the 
Heme Member did not withdraw his remarks. The Home Member, replying, said that 
the reference he had made abcut Ottama was nothing extraordinary. He described Ottama 
as one of the many ordinary prisoners. The mover of the cut said that the Homo Mem her 
must withdraw his remaiks about Ottama. The Hume Mgmber could not change his 
altitude and he did not. consider he had done anything wrong or anything for which he 
could be taken to lark. 

At this stage, the mover left the Chamb< r and members of the three parties walked 
out of the Council. 

Continuing the Home Member said it. was a matter of opinion whether Ottama was 
the idol of the couutry as described by some members. Ottama was convicted for sedition 
.aid under “\inaza” rules any monk dabbling in ‘politics was pseuclo-mr.nl:. The 
mover had not waited to hear what the Horae Member had to say. 

As the three parties left the Council, only three members, Messrs. Campagnac, Rati 
and Munshi voted for the cut, while members of the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties besides officials voted against it. The motion for cut wa 9 thus lost by an over 
whelming majority. The Council then adjourned. 


A People’s Party Formed. 

After the walk out the members of Nationalist, Swaraj and Home Rale Parties and some 
non-party members of the Buima Legislative Council assembled and passed a resolution 
that in view of the peculiar defects in the dyarchies) system of R. forms in Burma and 
undue advantage thsrfol by official members as demonstrated by their indifferent and un¬ 
compromising attitude in the Council towards the p-oplo’s representatives and also because 
of the discourteous remarks made by tjie Homo Member in r Terence to Rev. U. Ottama, 
it is becoming imperative that the people's party composed of Nationalists, Home Rulers 
and Swarajists and some of the non-party Independents be constituted forthwith. It wan 
further resolved that the fundamental principle of this party be the refusal of acceptance 
of any office in the gift of the Government until the revision of reforms when the position 
will be reconsidered. An Executive Committee was formed and the leader, deputy leaders 
and whips were elected. 

Discussion of Police Expenditure. 

On the 10TH FEBRUARY, discussion mainly centred round the demand for Rs. 
1,27,53,000 under the head “ Police,’" The motion for cut was eventually lost by a 
majority of 30 votes. Members who walked out yesterday attended the Council to day. 

Mr. U. Bn Pe, Nationalist, in moving the cut said that the total police expenditure 
was the highest so far. The Government point was t hat the increase was due to their 
desire to Bupprees crime, hut he was of opinion that mere increase in police force would not 
reduce crime and if the Government looked after the economic conditions of t he people, 
there was no necessity for such high expenditure under this head. Instead of spending 
money on police stations etc, it would be better to spend money on the poor, to give them 
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education, to encourage industries, to assist the cultivators financially and to improve 
public htalth. These improvements would considerably help reduction of crime, lie 
criticised new appointments of two Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. He referred to 
the lack of co-operation between people and police and attributed tbe fault to the latter. 

Mr. Brandcr, Chief Secretary, in opposing the motion, said that the inrrease in expendi- 
lure was not so heavy as described by the mover. He quoted previous years’ figures in 
support of his statement. He added that the increase in the estimates for 1927-28 was 
partly for the purpose of putting into operation schemes already approved. Some increase 
in expenditure was also caused by increments in salary. New appointments of Deputy 
Inspectors-Oeneral were created to solve the crime problem and the position in this 
respect would bo reviewed in future. He opined that these appointments would help better 
detection of crime. 

After a number of members had spoken in support of and against the cut, Mr, U. Ba 
Be replied urging better village organisation to reduce crime. 

The Homo Member quoted figures to show that increase in police force has taken place 
and this he said was necessitated by tbe increase in crime in the recent past. As regards 
economic conditions of tbe poplc, he said Burinans thcmselveB were responsible for that; 
for he himself as a Burman knew that Burmans were “the laziest under the sun.’’ He 
regretted the absence of constructive criticism. The motion as already stated was lost. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Forest Minister’s Demands. 


On the 11TH FEBRUARY the total demand for Rs. 3,34,71,600 made by the Horae 
Member was carried, all cutB proposed having been lost. The Forest Minister then moved 
a demand for Us. 2,26,45,400 for his departments. The only cut proposed to-day on the 
Borcst Minister’s demand was that by U l’u, formerly leader of the Home Rule Party, 
and now deputy leader of the newly formed People’s Party refusing the Forest Minister’s 
salary of Rp. 60,000. Tlio motion was debated the whole day and eventually lost. 

U. I’u in moving the cut salt! that he wanted to kill dyarchy by refusing tbe Minister’s 
salary, becaure dyarchy was unworkable. The opo 3 itiou had arrived at this conclusion 
from the experience gained by the Nationalists after they had worked the reforms for 
three yours. Another intention was to express no confidence in the Miuistry because they 
were puppets in the hands of glorified Uuder-Stcretarics and guided by what the Sec¬ 
retaries thought. He crit icised the appointment of the Hon’ble L, Ah Yain on the ground 
that he was a member of tbe Chinese community. 

U. Obn Pe, in supporting, complained of the fact that only a few Burmans had been 
recruited for the Indian Forest Service and been given promotions from rroviucial to the 
Imperial Service. 

Both Mr. Auzam and Mr. Munshi opposed the motion and criticised the racial issue 

raised by tho mover. Mr. Munshi also said that nothing would bo gained by non-co- 
operation. 


ihc Forest Secretary, Mr. Cooper, in explaining the principle of recruitment for the 
imperial Service, said it had ceased since the Lee Report bad been published. Promotions 
110 m lrovincial to Imperial Service w<.rc restricted by tho authorities higher thau the 
M mister of Forests. 

ihe Hon’blc Minister, in opposing 'ho motion, said that the mover bad statei tbr.t 
nis nlea was to kill dyaichy and to that end he moved a cut on the demand for 
Minister a salary ; but a similar attempt made in Bengal, lie pointed out, resulted in the 

Tho Forest Minister was as. good a Burman a3 
Section 96 of the Government 


transferred subjects becoming reserved. —.- 

any with Burmese names were in tho opposition benches, v. ^ MinwuLutu, 

01 India Act stated :_•» No native of Briiitii India nor any subject of His Majesty resiaent 
theiem shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, dr any of 
tntro, be disabled from holding any office under tho Crown in India.” After giving his 
experience as the former Forest Minister, lie said the present Minister was also as 
desirous of doing good to Burmans aB lie wap. n>s abked wherefrom the mover got the 


been a puppet as ho was a Minister Ho concluded by saying 
Eubfctanco iu the argument adduced by the mover. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost, there being 54 votes iu favour of the 
0V( -against nil as the other side did not go to ths lobby. 

The President in criticising the members who pressed for division but did not go to 
the lobby said they had abused tho privilege and had shown discourtesy to tho Council. 
Iho Council then adjourned. 
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Deportation of Chinamen. 

At question time to-day the Home Member replying to a question said that 147 
Chinamen were deported during 1925 and 162 in 192G under the Foreigners Act from 
Burma. 

Forest Minister’s Demand. 

On the 12TH FEBRUARY, U, Pu (ex-Minister), leader of the People’s Tarty, referred 
to the charge of discourtesy made against the members who refuser! to go to the lobby 
yesterday and said bis party was under the impression that the matter was left to their 
discretion, consequent on what the Government benches did in September last. Tbc 
President accepted tho explanation and Eaid it was not justifiable to force a division 
udIcss there waB some reasonable doubt as to the result. Cuts under the Forest Minister’s 
demand were then taken and disposed of, majoiiiy being withdrawn after discussion. 
The total demand for Rs. 2,26,45,400 made by tbc Forest Minister for bis departments 
was then put to vote and passed. 

Education Minister’s Demand. 

The Hon’b.’c Dr. Bo Yin, Education Minister, then moved for demand for 
Rs. 2,60,69,300 for department under bis charge. Two important cuts under this demand, 
one refusing Rs.60,000 for salary to the Education Minister and the other refusing 
Rs. 5,00'000 for Mergui Seawall and reclamation works were put to vote and lest without 
division. 

Mr. U. Pn, Leader of the people’s Party, moving to-day the refnsal of the Education 
Minister’s salary, urged the same grounds as be did yesterday in refusing the Forrst 
Minister’s salary. His further point was that Ministers were unable to act up to the 
people’6 wishes as expressed by people’s representatives in the Council, Bo he wanted to 
kill dyarchy by refusing the salary. ,,, 

Mr. Narayan Rao spoke strongly on tbc racial question bciDg laised and opposed the 
amendment. 

The Home Member, in opposing the motion, said if they could not work such simple 
form of Government as they had they could not expect anything better. It was members 
of the G. C. B. A. and Y. M. B. A. who formed the opposition in the Council and brought 
in this dyarchy and it was only the jealousy of India that had led them to have dyarchy 
Y/bich no one claimed to be perfect, but they must prove their ability to govern before 
they could expect Self-Government. The motion was put to vote and lost. All cuts 
under the Education Minisrei’s demand having been disposed of, the total demand for 
Rs, 2,60,69,300 was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Burma Spinning and Weaving Company. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY, the Council disposed of the three non-official resolutions, 
one of which was carried, the next withdrawn and the third one lost. , 

The first resolution moved by U. Kyavv Dun recommended to the Government to 
take over the whole of Burma Spinning and Weaving Company’s properties, both move- 
able and immoveable which were under moitgage to the Government in full satitfaction 
of the loan of Rs. 15 lakhs and the interest clue thereon. The Forest Minister, after 
giving the history of this pioneer industry as a public limited company, pointed out that 
the company on the 1st November 1926 unanimously passed a resolution which was almost 
the same as was now before the House. He informed the House that the fate of the reso¬ 
lution would be decided entirely by non-official voting, the Government remaining ncutial, 
Mr. E. Wroughton, representative of tho Burma Chamber of Commerce, expressed 
disapproval of the n otion and associated himself with the remarks made by the) Accoun¬ 
tant-General who stated that the motion offended against the canons ol financial propriety. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried without division. 

Institution of Land Mortgage Banks. 

The recond resolution mo red by U. Pu, leader of the People's party recommending 
expedition of tho institution of land mortgage banks was withdrawn on the ForcEt 
Minister having remarked that fco had been informed that a Bill was in the hands of the 
Government Advocate who was recasting it in the light of the criticism received and the 
Government was anxious to expedite the matter. 

Abolition of Book-Makers at Race Meetings. 

Tho last Item of businets was a resolution by Mr, N. M, Kali recommending the 
a uoiition of book-makers at race meetings throughout Burma, Tho subject was debated at 
leii ;;]!, six member supporting and seven opposing it. An amendment was moved by 
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Mr. J. K. Munshi recommending to the Government to ascertain whether the best interests 
of the public would be served by retention or abolition of book-makers. Ou the mover 
objecting that the amendment would negative the resolution, the President disallowed it. 
iho arguments addoced in favour of the resolution mainly were that in racing a clean 
fraud was practised on account of book-makers who were sometime bought off by large 
owners and the dishonesty perpetrated at race meetings brought about privation to many 
a poor man’s home. The mover emphasised that his resolution was directed against this 
particular system of betting. 

Mr. Brandcr, Chief Secretary, Mr. Booth Gravely, Finance Secretary, and five other 
non-officials opposed the resolution and generally urged that abolition cf book-makers 
would lead to the springing up of a number of bucket shops all over the town and 
gambling would go on no less vigorously aud under much worse conditions. Messrs. 
Brandcr and Wroughton who arc stewards of the Rangoon Turf Club with their experi¬ 
ences of the inner working of the. club said that the allegations against book-makers were 
not true. 

The Forest Minister, in opposing the resolution said that a similar resolution was 
talked out in the last Council and to-day’s discussion did not disclose further arguments in 
favour of the abolition. He said that the Government was willing to ascertain the desir¬ 
ability of retention or abolition of book-makers in the best interest of the people. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost, voting being 30 for and 46 against. The Council 
was adjourned. 

Discussion on Non-Official Resolutions. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY five non-official resolutions were disposed of, four of 
which were of purely provincial interest. The last resolution moved by Mr. M. M. Rati 
recommended the appointment of a non-official committee to enquire and repent on the 
drink and drug traffic iu Burma in all its aspects including tola! prohibition. The reso¬ 
lution was lost by a majority of three voteB. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY two non-official resolutions were carried without division 
in both eases the Government refraining from voting. The resolution moved by Mr- 
S. A. S. Tyabji recommended to the Government that the session of the Council at which 
the budget was presented and discussed should be restricted to business directly connected 
with the budget and business that was either formal or of real emergency and that to 
enable the Council to deal with other businesses two other sessions should be held in each 
year. The object of the mover was to have three sessions instiad of tvo as at present. 
The reason urged by him was that the budget session was held at a time of the yiar which 
was the busiest season for members mo6t of whom are interested in paddy trade. Con¬ 
sequently, it wsb difficult for them to remain throughout the session long as it was, for 
business other than budget was disposed of at the session. Another reason of his was 
thar members had 6hort time to study the budget. The Finance Member said the Govein- 
ment had always been anxious to meet the wishes of the Council in Urn matter, but it 
'' na difficult to pltaso all. It was a matter for the Council to decide and he wished to 
nar the views of non-officiai members on the subject. The resolution had support from 
several members of the different parties, while only two non-official members opposed it. 

The Finance Member then suggested that the best way to settle the matter was to 
have^u small informal committee to suggest to the Governor what month would be suitable 
lor Council meetings. The motion was carried. 

Daily Allowance to Rangoon Members, 

The other resolution moved by Mr. U, Po Thin representing Ka.tbcr recommended 
that a daily aBowauce of Rs, 20 be also given to members of the Council residin ' iu 
Rangoon as those who reside out of Rangoon, The motion was also carried. The Council 
then adjourned. 

. the 17TH FEBRUARY which was the last non-official day in the present scef-Ioh of 
m Burma Legislative Council, Mr. U. Pu, Deputy Leader of the People’s Party, moved a 
resolution requesting the local Government to withdraw its resolution appointing a Coro- 
j i 0 consider the question of modifying the existing orders regarding the manner of 
detention of the persona arrested and confined by a headman with spcc-al rofercu co t the 
ubi- of stocks and mak-j recommendations thereon. The resolution also recoramcn ded to the 
JOvemor-in-Cottnoil to abandon the idea of renewal of the use of stocks for the purpose of 
confinement 0 f the arreBted persons. The mover’s object was to briDg to the nut ice of the 
overnment the undesirability of the use of stocks. He said it was illegal, barbarous and 
\v U fK tiS k’ course, stocks were UBed by Burmese Kings, but they were not consistent 
iu-’. a progressive Government like the British Government, The late Sir Mating Kin 
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condemned the use of stocks. He had no objection to the Government suggesting some 
other means of detention. He characterised the Committee appointed as farcical, for the 
only opinion it would hold would bo Governmental. 

Mr. II. L. Nichols, Deputy Secretary, Home D'parlracnt, said that the Government had 
not come to any decision on the matter of the use of stocks and had appointed a committee 
to obtain advice with a vievr to coming to a decision. The Government had no intention 
of using stocks as a means of punislnncut ; but purely as a means of detention of violent 
drunkards end dangerous criminals. The Committee would carefully consider the views 
placed btdore it. It had nothing to do with the question of the legality of the use of stocks. 
It was a matter for the local Government to decide. The mover’s arguments were purely 
sentimental. r 

After a Jong discussion in which several non-official members participated either in 
favour or against, the motion, the Home Member said that on the representation of several 
headmen who had found great difficulty in cheeking violent criminals in detention he 
appointed a committee to enquire into the question of the uee of stocks. He instanced 
cases to show how some criminals though handcuffed could cause injuries to others. He 
said the criticism levelled against the use of stocks were inopportune, for no decision had 
yet been arrived at. There was nothing to show that the use of sloekB was illegal. The 
block Comtnillee were composed of men with administrative experience. He pointed out 
that as Home Member he was responsible for law and order. 

The resolution was lost by 28 against 41. 

Burma Cotton Weaving Industry. 

Mr. 8. A. Tyabji moved that this Council views with great concern the rapid 
decline of the cotton weaving industry of Burma and urgently recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to support the industry by making it incumbent on all departments of the Govern¬ 
ment to utilise cloth only such as may be manufactured in Burma (exceptions to be 
specially sanctioned by the Government). Mr. Tyabji said that as Industries was a trans¬ 
ferred subject, the Ministry should spend more time anti energy in their development He 
quoted figures to prove that cotton industry was on the decline in Burma, but the Forest 
Minister and the Development Commissioner produced other sets of figures to dispute 
the mover’s statement. Mr. Tyabji challenged the accuracy of these figures, stating they 
were not figures for cotton weaving industry alone. 

Tho Finance Member, leader of the House, explained the p dicy of the Government 
in respect of the purchase of stoics which waB that they would give preference to locally 
manufactured goods, provided they were good in quality and prices were rcsonable. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned till next day 
which was the last day of the present session. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY motions for additional and supplementary grants amount¬ 
ing to Its. 6,23,300 required by the Finance Member, the Home Member and the 
Education Minister were carried. There were two official hills on the agenda, the Burma 
Oilfields Amendment Bill and the Burma Municipal Bill. The former was passed aud 
the latter referred to a Select Committee, 

The Oilfields Bill. 

The object of the Oilfields Bill, the Finance Member said, was to facilitate tho 
maintenance of jaw and order in oilfields during the strikes aud other periods of emergency 
by conferring on the warden prohibitory powers regarding carrying of weapons and 
doing acts which constitute pn parnliona for or incitements to the coramieL-ion of-a breach 
of (be peace. Several non-official members, mostly from the People’s Party opposed the 
Bill, particularly criticising the provision prohibiting public exhibition of persona or of 
corpses or figures or tffigies and singing of songs or playing of muric. The trend of the 
renK’.ika was that this piece of legislation was a direct challenge to whatever liberty tho 
labourers still enjoyed in the oilfields. 

Tho Finance Member, replying, said that the provisions of the Bill were identical with 
c< rtain provisions of the Rangoon Town Police Act. No voice was raisi d against such 
powers exercised by the Commissioner of Police in Rangoon. Tlieie was no general 
prohibition of carrying of corpses and of tinging of songs. It has been distinctly stated 
in the Bill that prohibiting powers would be exercised by the warden only when necessity 
arose. The Bill wag cairied after division, the result of voting being 45 against 28, 

The Burma Municipal Bill. 

The Hoti’blc Dr, Ba Yin next introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to Mu licipalities in Burma other than Rangoon, Ho said the Burma Municipal 
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Anf, of 1808 was in many resprcta unauited to the existing administrative and political 
conditions. The object of the Bill was to bring the law into close harmony with them 
On his motion, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


The New Council.’ 

On the lDTfl FEBRUARY, Sir Robert Giles presiding, the election of the now Presi¬ 
dent took place in the new Oouneil which met on this day. 

There were two nominations for the presidentships, Mr. Oscar Do Gianville, Leader 
of the Independent Party and Lieut-Col. U. Ba Ket (Rangoon University), ihe President 
explained the procedure to be adopted and the Council proceeded with the election which 
resulted ns follows :—Mr. Orcar De Glanville 57 votes. Lieut. Col. 13a Ket 88 votes. 

Mr. De Glanville was elected President. 

Governor’s Appreciation of Sir R. Giles’s Services. 

His Excellency sent the following meBEnge of appreciation :— 

“1 take this opportunity of expressing ray high appreciation of the services rendered 

by the lion. Sir Robert Giles »b President of the Council. Ilo has long occupied a unique 
position in the public life of the province and I believe that I am expressing the general 
opinion wlu n I say that he has presided over the Legislative Council with rare ability 
ami impartiality and that he has zealously maintained the privileges of the Council. 
It is very great, regnt to me that Sir Robert Giles is soon to leave Burma.” 

The Finance Member, in reading out the above message, paid an eloqaent tribute 
to Sir Robert Giles who looked much moved at these tokens of appreciation. 

The Finance Member said: “1 veuture to think that in the message His Excellency 
has expressed the sentiments of all the members of the Couuci*. 

‘‘When the presidential chair fell vacant on thadeath of your distinguished prede¬ 
cessor; Sir Frank McCarthy, you were clearly marked out for his successor. You have 
fully maintained the high standard which he set and have more than justitied the hopes 
which were entertained on your appointment. You have presided over our meetings wi:ii 
dignity. You have guided our debates with firmness and fairness. You have shown 
indulgence where indulgence was appropriate and you have reproved when reproof was 
due, Under your supervision the reforms and procedure of the Council had been estab¬ 
lished 011 Eound lines and the introduction on your initiative of the Mace has added 
authority to its proceedings. We shall miss your familiar figure within these walls. AVo 
venture to express the hope that when you are asked how the infant Council compelled 
itself under your guidance you will feel able to say that it made good progress and that 
in rest ret of decorum of its proceedings and behaviour of its members within this 
Chamber the Council has nothing to Jearu—at least nothing that is desirable for it to 
lc.irn fiom other legislative bodies of which you have knowledge or <ven from the mother 
of parliaments herself.” 

Eulogistic tributes were then paid to the retiring President, Sir Gilep, by diilerent 
parties and other members. Mr. U. Pu, ex-Minister and leader of the People’s Party baid 
he was voicing the feelings of his party when lie begged himself to be associated with tii 
sentiment 8 expressed by the Finance Member. He said that they found the President 
firm and fair anci his judgment in deciding questions of procedure at the spur of the 
moment had given the Council entire satisfaction. 

Mr De Glanville, President-elect, said it was with regret they would say goodbye 
to him. He need not cularge on the sentiments already expre.-sed, but he would like to 
say that the membets of the House and people outside felt that in losing Sir Giles they 
were losing a man whose loss would be felt by the Kaugoon University also, with which 
he has po long been associated. The country would also lose Lady Giles who had done 
a great amount of good to the country in connection with many charitable works. He 
extended good wishes on their departure and hoped they would not. forget them, 

Messrs. Campagnac, Hafi and Parekh having spoken, Bir Robeit Gikv thanked the 
members for the kindly sentiments expressed by representatives Of various parties in the 
Council towards himself and his wife. He said My term of office un President bad 
been a time of absorbing interest for it baa given me opportunity of assistiiug in moulding 
the procedure of the Council during earlier years of itB life. I thank you sine rely for your 
unfailing support and ask you to continue it with my successor whom yon have just 
elected. I welcome the new stage of the Council’s Sitting that begios with the election 
of Mr, De Glanville oa your President, I shall watch the future life of the Council from 
a distance with intense interest in the confident hope tha't whatever function and whate ver 
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powers may from time to time be entrusted to the Council it will continue to exercise 
them with that orderliness and dignity which have hitherto piominrntly characterised it. 
The members then shook hands with Sir R. Giles and the Council adjourned fo a 

short while. , _ .. . 

Congratulations to the New President. 

•• When the Council resamed its sitting, Mr. Oscar De Glanvillp, the newly elected 

The Finance Member read out His Excellency the Governor’s message conveying 
his approval of Mr. De Glanville’s election to the presidential chair. 

The Finance Member said: “As tho leader of the House, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to tender the sincere congratulations of the ofllcial members on the signal dis¬ 
tinction which has been conferred on you To-day is a landmark in the luetory of reforms 
in Burma, a landmark also in our successful career. The probationary < stage of the Council 
ia at an end. For the first time, it has cxerciccd the right to select its own Hesident 
and you have reason fo be proud that its choice has fallen on you. It is a good omen for 
the continuance of Burma within the British Empire that the first elected President of 
her Legislative Council is an elected representative of the European constituency. It la 
a happy augury for Burma’s early attainment of Home Rule within the Empire that the 
first elected President is a son of Ireland. But if you owe allegiance to Ireland as the 
country of your birth you owe hfglic allegiance to Burma as the country of your career 
We welcome you to your high office as a Burman in the fullest and truest sense of the 
word. You have identified yourself with the interests of your adopted country. Yon 
have taken an outstanding position in her affairs political ami from the first yo ava 
beta recognised as the leader of moderate views in this Council. No member Oi the 
community has done more than you to work the retorms in the spirit m winch those who 
framed them intended that they should be worked. If Burma occupies a high p ace, 
re 'rbaps the highest among the provinces of India which have made a successful sta 01 
the journey to Horae Rule within the Empire, it is due in no small measure to your 
wise counsels, to your obvious sincerity and to your unwearied efforts to secure the working 

together of representatives of diverging interests. 

° “ The European constituency was fortunate in its choice of a representative and 
although by your elevation to the presidential chair that- constituency loses an active 

spokesmanthe Council, it will have the proud satisfaction of knowing that constitu- 

cncv’s loss is the Council’s gain. Henceforth you belong to no party, xou belong to the 
t’crnril and we are confident that your tenure of high office will be marked by the same 
teeV^ same fair-mindedness and same courtesy as you have shown in your capacity as 
party leader ; that you will protect the interests of 
no encroachment on or diminution of rights and privileges of the Council. 

Concluding,^ on a personal note, the Finance Member said : “ I am deeply grateful 
<-o vou and I know that my humble colleagues in the Government share my gratitu e lor 
the devoted service which you have rendered on various committees of the Council siuce 
to inaugumt^"? the reform's. Our best wishes go out to you for ^ success in your 
hiVh office and I for one venture to express the liopo that when the life of the present 
ConncP comes to an end its successors will follow the example of mother of Pailiaments, 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of ether Councils in India and re-elect you with- 

° UL Several 01 'sp^'akns ^ben followed in welcoming him and congratulating him on hui 
eWiinn in the chair making eulogistic references to his ability and services. 

Mr IT Pu leader of the People’s Party, in welcoming him on behalf of Ins party said 
he agreed with the Finance Member with all he said except the constitutional point on 
whi ij. }, c disagreed. He hoped he would uphold the dignity and tradition of the House. 

Mr Champagnac congratulated the President remarking that be had risen high by 
his own personal merits and expressed the hope that he would hold the scales even and 
ifijit' the house by common consent would re-elect him *u , uturc. .. f 

Mr Raff in congratulating him, said the honour was heightened by the fact that 
the President was placed on the chair by suffrages of the majority of the House. He 

remarked that the bar would be poorer by bis election but it was a gain for the Councils 
/ . i * % • c. vp rv pupcpss Sir Nftravand Rao also Bpoke congratulating the l leridi n ». 

Sn Mf b Do Glanvillo then thanked the members for the high honour conferred m electing 
liim as the first President and for kind sentiments exp* e»wd by rae "?^ r8 ‘ Hu ‘ lBBUred 
the House that be would try to discharge his duties to the best ot hie ab.l.tits. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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The Kerala Provincial Conference 

Tho Third Kerala Provincial Conference assembled at Calicut on the 
16th April 1927 in tho afternoon in a very spacious and elegantly decorated 
pandal erected for the occasion. There was a very large and representative 
gathering and great enthusiasm prevailed. The proceedings commenced with 
some national songs by a choir of girls. 

Welcome Address. 

Tho following are extracts from the Welcome Address of Mr. K. 
Madhavan Nair, Chairman of tho "Reception Committee. After welcoming 
the distinguished delegates and visitors Mr. Nair dwelt at length of the com¬ 
munal problem and said 

“ If Kerala was the Province which gave the first impetus to the noo-co- 
operation movement by dispelling, under the lead of Mr. Yakub Hussain, 
the fear of tho terrors of jail from the minds of our workers, it was also the 
first to deal a deadly blow to it by renewing, as a result of the rebellion, 
in a now but bitter and dangerous form, the Hindu-Muslim feud which 
appeared to have been almost crushed out of existence by the Khilafat move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. This fact is my excuse and justi¬ 
fication for referring to a topic which of all the problems connected with 
our fight for Swaraj is the most vital and baffling and which, the collective 
restraint of all our leaders, more than their collective intelligence will alone 
ultimately solve. I do not ignore or minimise the gravity of the suspicious 
and distrustful attitude of the generality of the Hindus towards the Maho* 
medans and the desire for tho spread of Islam and the establishment of a 
Mahomodan supremacy which tho more ignorant and fanatic among the 
Mabomodans betray at times. These are facts which some of us have learned 
from our bittor experience of tho Rebellion, bat we can safely assert that 
this mentality, however deplorable it is, does not assume dangerous form 
except in a state of anarchy or under other exceptional circumstances. 

“ In normal condition, tho relationship between the masses of both the 
communities is peaceful and cordial and it is perhaps only once iu a century 
that a general collision takes place between the two communities as a result 
of the dormant feelings of distrust born of religious hostility. Tho real 
dauger which makes life intolerable and impedes the march to freedom 
does not proceed from the masses but from a section of the leaders of both 
the communities whoso intelligence and imagination impart to the most 
trivial incidents and differences an importance and magnitude which such 
incidents or differences neither possess nor deserve. In no part of India, 
ever since tbo dawn of British Rule in tho country have the Hindus :md 
Mahomcdans come into such horrid conflict and on such large scale as they 
did during the period of tho Malabar Rebellion aud yet none who knows 
Malabar after 1922 could believe that tho two communities, whose mutual 
relationship atj present discloses nothing but absolute peace aud oordiality 
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behaved more like brutes than men, against each other within such , a short 
distance of time. The communal feud ended as suddenly as it began, 
because it was not abetted and blessed by cultured leaders or perpetuated 
by them through controversies on the platform and the press. The two 
organisations, one Hindu and the other Mabomedan, whose workers belonged 
to the Punjab, the nursery ground of communal feud in India (for whose 
relief work, Malabar will ever feel grateful) carried the seeds of bitterness 
and dissensions from Malabar into the congenial soil of Northern India where 
it was taken up by communal leaders and mado to grow into such proportions 
that we in Malabar, who have long .ago forgotten our feud, are amazed 
to see the wild and luxuriant growths of communal animosity that have 
sprung out of them. In Malabar such quarrels began to roar their heads, 
after the Rebellion ended, between people living outside the rebol area, but 
they were nipped in the bud by an amount of restraint, patience and toler¬ 
ance, which have brought homo to ns the truth that hatred is never con¬ 
quered by hatred but only by love and forgiveness. How much one kind 
v/ord, one expression of sympathy, one act of liberality, touches and softens 
the mentality of the opposite side is illustrated by the happenings during 
the Assembly Sessions at Delhi this year and if only that section of the leaders 
who believe and perhaps believe bona-fide that their duty to their commu¬ 
nity is greater than their duty to the country follow up the example of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mohd. Yakub as manifested in,.their speeches in the Assembly, I 
am sure we shall enioy life more peacefully and reach our goal of Swaraj more 
epeedily than we'ever dreamed of. The agreement to a joint electorate is 
the first step in the right direction towards the consummation of our fond 
hopes of political unity, and I implore both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of our Province not to say or do anything, however unwillingly, which may 
bo calculated to frustrate the noble attempts at rapprochmont made by our 
leaders at Delhi, 

No Programme of Work before the Country. 

“ With resard to the other questions of All-India importance. I shall leave 
them alone as I do not think they fall legitimately within the province of a 
speech of the Chairman of tbo Reception Committee. I may »>« 

simply to say that the lull and inaction in political actiyit.esi is no., confined 

to Kerala alone but is an unfortunate feature of the other Provinces M well, 
though perhaps it is not so striking there as in Kerala. rher ® P‘° 

gramme of work boforo tho country now into whicn people■ ot a polit.cal turn 
of “Tnd can plunge with enthusiasm because the constructive programme 
of Mabatmaji appeals only to those who have absolute faith ,n the doctrine 
that khadder will bring Swaraj and the Council pro^amme is at j.s o y 
of negative value and gives work only to those that ento, them. It is 
matter for consolation that a unanimity is being reached among all sections 
of political opinion, that kbaddar is an indispensable adjunct of nationalistic 
activities, but this does not signify that people are prepared to acoep ' ^dder 
M the only outlet for the political fire and spirit tb it bum within them. T o 
no-changer may quarrel with the mentality which refuses to appreciate and 
Follow the Cachings of Mahatmaji but the fact is there and no exhibition 
of suleen will or can undo it. People differing from the no-changeis view 
boWto find some satisfaction in their work in tho Council but any one w o 

has been there will testify to the fact that of all the devices that a foreign 
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nation s ingenuity has discovered to divert the energies of a recalcitrant 
subject race through the futiicst of channels this is the most wonderful and 
efficacious. Oi course> by your entry there you exclude those whom you 
consider enemies of progress. But at the same time you not only achieve 
nothing there but run the risk of falling that pervades the atmosphere making 
you forget at times even the elementary idea why you are there for. Of 
course, in tho absence of any better plan, wo have to abide by and follow 
the Congress policy of Council-entry and try to make the very host of a very 
bad bargain. 

The Tenancy Question. 

“ If of all the Indian problems, the Hindu-Muslim relationship is the most 
vital, the one problom that exercises the mind of tho people of Majabar most 
relates to the question of the relationship betweon tho landlord and the 
tenant. In Cochin and Travancore where the rulers and the ruled have 
greater affinity with each other than in British Malabar, this question has 
been to some extent satisfactorily settled. For 50 years now, the Govern¬ 
ment has been ‘considering’ the question, issuing Commissions, collecting 
evidence, receiving reports, preparing bills and throwing them all into the 
waste paper basket and still we are told that the Government wants another 
Committee, to consider the quostion again. 

“ I am not one who advocates radical or revolutionary change in land 
reform and I don’t think the generality of the tenant population in Malabar 
do want such changes. Occupancy right to tho cultivating tenants and pro¬ 
tection from arbitrary eviction and Melcharth as regards other classes of 
tenants is the demand made by the moderate section of it. A legislation 
that regulates tho relationship between the jenmis and tenants will be a 
boon to a very large section of the Jenmies as well. In many parts of 
Malabar, the impecunious Jenmi is at the mercy ot the recalcitrant tenant 
against such of whom as have effected improvements of largo value, he is 
quite powerless to enforoe his legitimate claim for renewal fees without costly 
and protraoted eviction suits. A legislation which secures a summary method 
of realising rent and renewal fees to the Jenmi and protection from arbitrary 
eviction and Melcharth to the tonant and regulates the rate of such rent and 
renewal fee will be productive of happiness to the Jenmi and the tonant and 
permanent good to the land. 

* Before I conclude, I must refer to one matter which compels tho 
people of Kerala hide their head in shame on account of the inhuman and 
disgraceful treatment thoy accord to their brethren known an “ Theendal” 
castes. Tho sanctity of the higher castes including Nair is measured in 
this land of Kerala by the distances which their unfortunate brethren have 
to keep from them and which in different cases vary from 15 ft. to 6G0 ft. 
This is a land where not only touch and proximity pollutes but even sight. 

“ Another question which is peculiar to Kerala and which deserves our 
earnest and urgont attention is the reform of the Marumakkathyam system 
of law that prevails hero. The Nairs, Thiyyas, Moplahs and other com¬ 
munities that follow the Law labour under various disabilities and are 
bound down by customs quite out of joint with modem ideas and conditions. 
A change has become highly necessary and it is for the Conference to give 
a lead to the country in this matter. The problem has been solved in tho 
neighbouring States of Cochin and Travancore and an accidental and 
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unfortunate division of Kerala into threo different political units has * een 
in this case too responsible for the continuance of such evils in Malabar. 
Though the question will have to be solved by us separately, there are 
various other matters which only a consolidation of Kerala into the political 
unit can solve and though it is not possible to prophesy what is in the womb 
of future for Kerala, attempts must be made early enough, whenever 
practicable, to unite in all possible ways and for all common purposes. It 
is some consolation to the Congressmen of Kerala that they have striven in 
however humble a way to fight against the abomiuable evil and well may 
they congratulate themselves for the .successful termination of the Vykom 
Satyagraha. Time has wrought remarkable changes in the mentality of 
the orthodox section but the evil is there and we require many more stal¬ 
warts to fight against the demon and root out the evil from our province. 
Let us hope that a time will soon come when os a result of earnest en¬ 
deavours and spread of liberal ideas, we shall be able to hold our head aloft 
and proclaim to the world that in this beautiful country of ours, it is not 
only nature that is kind and charitable but also man 

The Presidential Address. 

The Presidential Address of Mr. B. G. HORNIMAN was delivered 
extempore. After thanking Mr. Madhavan Nair and the delegates of the 
Kerala Conference for the honour they had conferred upon him by electing 
him as President of that Conference Mr. Horniman said :— 

“ I just want to refer briefly here in this connection to another matter 
which is closely related to it aDd that is the outrageous plan of colonising 
tho Andamans with Moplahs and the questionable method (to use a mild 
expression) which have been used to force such an unpopular and repellant 
proposal on an unwilling people. I desire to say nothing as to the motives 
of those, who are responsible for this but I earnestly hope that not only tho 
members of tho Moplah community but the members of all communities in 
Malabar will do all they can to resist this monstrous proposal from being 
carried further into effect.” 

Referring to the Malabar Tenancy Biil, Mr. Horniman said that there 
could not be a more scandalous instance of the unrepresentative character 
of the Government in this country, its lack of sympathy with popular grie¬ 
vances and demands and its indifference to the economic needs of the people, 

“ Here we have a system of land tenure and tenancy which is prima facie 
wrong in principle, differs from that prevailing in other parts of tho country, 
notoriously causing great hardsbi. to those real producers of tho nations 
wealth, tho tillers of the soil, by placing them at tho mercy of hereditary 
owners who like the lillies of the field toil not neithor do ihey spin More¬ 
over, this system has been condemned again and again by committees of 
enquiry appointed by Government itself.” He then traced the history of tho 
various enquiries conducted by officers and committees appointed by the 
Government since 1881 which had all reported recommending occupancy 
right to the cultivating tenants and said, “ Thus wo come to the year 1925 
when a measure dealing with the question in a very moderate way w r as 
introduced in tho Legislative Council by a non-official member and went 
through ail its stages and was finally passed. Loid Goschen saw fit to veto 
the re on the advice J suppose oi the Law Member, Sir C. P. Rama* 
swarni Aiyar, How the Governor of Madras can reconcile this with hi® 
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conscience and the responsibility he bears to the people over whom ho has 
been appointed to govern passes my comprehension. What ever else may 
bo said about the Reforms Scheme it is not. mitigated as we see day after 
day by such instances of the irresponsibility of Governors and bureaucrats 
who are still toaching the people the value of responsible Government and 
the urgent need of it not by giving by instalments but by the example of irres* 
ponsible Government which they themselves are continually practising.” 

The next Congress. 

“ I think Madras is to be congratulated on having the honour of beiug 
the venue of the next Congress. A Madras man is the President of the 
Congress and wo are looking to him to give the country a strong lead, 
a programme of uncompromising resistance to foreign rule in whatevor form 
it is offered that will bo consolidated and unanimously sponsored by the 
representative of the nation when the Congress assembles in the city of 
Madras next December. The natioual movement has receded lamentably 
during the last two years and there is much ground to be recovered. Indeed 
a flesh start must be made. There is only one way to succeed in politics 
especially in a great struggle for national freedom. Once you have adopted 
a policy and programme, stick to it, stand by it in fair weather and in foul. 
If wo allow ourselvps to bo turned aside into other paths by every obstacle 
we meet or by the specious invitations of our opponents to consider the 
attractiveness of some weakening compromise, wo can never expect to attain 
success. It seems to mo that no sooner do we get start, d along a straight 
path than all sorts of so-called leaders to whom we have trusted begin to 
fall out on the way, discovering various kinds of reasons why they do so 
and why they should give up the programme that has been laid down. 
The result of the abandonment, or to be strictly accurate, the suspension 
of the non-co-operation programme, was the demoralisation of its followers. 
But I want to say this for mysolf becauso I have been accused of having 
personal antipathies. I waut to say that I have no personal feeling in regard 
to any of tho loaders of the Indian national movement to-d \y ; but I do feel 
strongly when I see men who have been trusted by the rank and file with 
the mandate of the Congress which carried the considered decision of the 
national voice of India whon I soe them instead of performing that duty 
turning aside into other paths doing something against tho policy and pro¬ 
gramme which has been authorised by tho National Congress. 

Dangers of Couucil-Entry Programme. 

Adverting to the dangers of the Council-entry programme, the President 
said “ We see now that those dangers are very real dangers indeed and 
have actually produced the result that we feared they would produce. We 
find the Swarajist party in tho Indian Legislative Assembly, instead of 
carrying on a strict policy of uncompromising non-co-operation and obstruc¬ 
tion, carrying on a policy of following a modo of conduct which to 
my mind friends, is nothing loss than actual co-operation with tho system 
of Government which they wanted to abolish. It is tho most deplorable 
thing that while the mandate of the Indian National Congress very clearly 
laid upon the Swarajist party, that is to say, the Congress party in tho 
Indian Legislative Assembly the duty of obstruction and especially the duty 
of. throwing out tho finance bill, we find the Congress party in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly actually, or at any rate the leaders of the Congress party 
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in the Assembly, giving orders to their followers that the reading ot the 

Finance Bill is to be allowed to be passed without a { d ‘, vi8 p n * rn *1 rt-v 
reflects very great credit on those younger members ot the Lon 0 re.s party 
in the Assembly who were more loyal to the Congress manaa o, re = , 

accept that order to disobey the Congress mandate, and insisted upon the 
division against the third reading of the Finance Bill being a * , • lu 0 

to say here from this platform that what has happened reoen^ ^ 

Assembly aDd in some of the Councils is a greatest betrayal of the Confess 

mandate. . ,, . 

“In the Madras Legislative Council where the hopes oJ ^ 0 country 
had been so highly raised by their wonderful success at 10 , G [ ec , , , 
find there again the mandate of the Congress bomg defio an 1 . 
actions which! whether directly or indirectly, at any rate result in the 
support of the Ministry, a thing which they were definitely ^ruotedby 

the Congress that they must not do. I have been ‘ff^/fh e Congress Party 
this morning reasons put forward for us on behalf 0 - J S _ 

in the Madras Legislative Council for the action that t ey puisue a 
am told that they were faced with the prospect 01 either the Justice I« y 

being put into office or of a dissolution and they thought that it was not to 

run the risk of either. My friends, it does not matter what they were 

faced with, ic does not matter what danger they thought was be ore » 

what would be the results of the consequences of their action. ft 

“ If they have had any misgivings at all about it, there 13 th >< y P 
to them and to all of us when we cannot carry out a mandate and that 
is to resign their seats and to say that^they are unable to ^ y 

mandate that has been confided to them.’ .. ^ » arrived at a 

“Now I want to draw your attention to this. Wehave arn 
stage when it seems to me that we are going to be faced with the question 
of whether we are going to continue to stand for the f 
of non-co-operation or whether wo are going to admit £'ure 
the policy and programme that we pursued during tt U 
years, and agree to a policy of co-operation. Because tuore '» 

native between the two, there can be no compromise between to opera 10 

and non-co-operation, no matter wbat adjectives you may uso d 

two absolutely contradictory and dif forent principle,. Now f why did 
the country adopt a policy of non-oo operation, w ij ]ers did tbo wbo i 0 

'- id vears in the path of co-operation with tnt> »u. g * - • , • _ 

country as by the stroke of a magic wand suddenly come to \ compromised 
and to right conclusion, that so long as they co-operated and wop onuse 

their pohtical serfdom, so long as they acquiesced in political sla> y, - 
could there be no hope that the country would ever bo fr « e - f 

If India wants to be free, no matter whether mft» 
ot no matter how long it may tube to achieve ficcdo , wor id_ 

bs f rO 0 _ A free and sclf-respectiDg nation among the peoples . 

tha can only be by the steadfast pursuit of the uncompromising de^m.oa 

tion not to co-operate with the foreign Government in the imposition 
^tryoTXr'there is to he 

srs? W 1 Eitensrs; 

operation that wo had hitherto puiBueJ» b’ - 
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sort of generous gesture that would encourage us to believe that he means 
seriously to give the country anything that is worth having if ho gets the 
co-operation for which ho is always asking? He quotos Lord Cholmaford 
as saying that autocracy in India is dead. But it is dead neither in India 
nor in Whitehall. This twentieth century ex-Lord Chancellor will continue 
to inflict on India the wicked methods of the Chamber rule of the 17th 
century in England, methods which led to the dethronement aud execution 
of a king when they were practised on Englishmen in those days. He 
refuses to release the Bengal detenus. Indian troops are sent to China 
without reference to the opinion of the Indian legislature which is refused 
permission even to discuss the question. Is autocracy dead ? India's 
oleoted representatives by an overwhelming majority rejected the one 
shilling six pence ratio but it is forcod on the country by the official block 
voting to the order of the Government. Is autocracy dead ? India’s elected 
representatives reject the army vote a9 a protest against the monstrous 
burden of military expenditure for imperial purposes. It is restored by 
the certificate of the Governor-General. Again, we ask, is autocracy dead ? 
India’s elected representatives reduced the salt tax, the most hated burden 
of the Indian people. It is restored by a second chamber which cannot 
claim to be in any way representative and the Viceroy was ready with pen 
in hand to restore it again if the Assembly again rejected it, as he had the 
power to do so. Again, I ask, is autocracy dead? Such instances could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The talk of autocracy being dead is a cruel mockery 
and cruel jibe at the helplessness of the Indian people. Lord Birkenhead 
knows that autocracy is not dead. The central feature of the Montagu 
reform scheme was to ensure its survival. I ask you, are we going to give 
up the policy of non-co-operatiou ? I have no doubt that so far as this 
conference is concerned the answer which Lord Birkenhead will get will 
be uncompromising adheronco to the policy of refusing to co-operate with 
him and his Government until they ooine to their sonses. 

“Overhaul Congress Machinery/’ 

“ Now there are two things that I want to put before you for your 
consideration to-day. One is a consideration in view of the matters that 
I have discussed, the consideration of the programme and policy which the 
country is to pursue in the near future. The other matter which 1 want 
to put before you is tho urgent nood for making the machinery 0 f the 
Congress constitution a really democratic and national machinery instead 
of tho unsatisfactory machinery that it is at the present momout.’’ 

After describing certain alleged irregularities in the procedure of the 
last CongiQ3s at Gauhati Mr. Hornimau pleaded for a thorough overhauling 
of tho machinery of the Congress for the purpose of ensuring the election 
of all its bodies to Provincial Congress Committees to the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee of people who really represent the 
voice of the nation, the rank and file of the Congress. He said : “ It would 
take a very long time, ladies and gentlemn, to go into the whole of that matter 
in detail at present. All I am going to suggest to you this afternoon is that 
you should give your support to the proposal for an enquiry in orc.cr 
thoroughly to overhaul the elective machinery and constitution of tho 
CoDgroas in order that it may be made a genuinely democratic body.” 

The Conference then adjourned [to meet again on the next day the 
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17fch April when the resolutions as drafted by the Subjects Committee on the 
previous night ;was discussed and passed. The following are tho text: 

Resolutions. 

(1) This Conference fervently prays to God that Mahatma Gandhi may coon bo 

restored to health and be enabled to continue his work. 

(2) This Conference while appreciating the enthusiasm evinced by a ! c asses of people 

In subscribing towards the Khaddar Fund appeals to them all to help the national move¬ 
ment further by taking to spinning and habitual wearing of Kbaddar. 

f3? This Conference places on record its sense of profound loss the country has sub- 
tained in the death of Swarai Shradhananda and calls upon the people to carry on.the great 
Sal work he was doing as the fittest tribute to his services and sacrifices for the 

C °* D pj7*This Conference congratulates the Maharani-Regent of Travancore on her liberal 

ft f r ^* C0US ^^rie^on^n^^.hnante^f'^eHgima'MHl^urge^apoirth* bfabar&^a 1 t»f 

Cochira^The owners and trustees of temples and the public generally to follow the 

lead (5)^i^OoXrefce^co^demne'the action of the Government in persisting in the 

SnTof'1X<.’“opinion .ml oils upon tbe people to continue tho agitation against the 
said scheme till the Government finds itself compelled lo give up -ne t-ame. 

' Xi ThisConference heartily sympathises with the people of China m their struggle 
(6) This Contere ce the sense of humiliation and resentment of the people of 

rSSSWSrS ‘.ho British Government in compelling India .0 be a part, 
t0 tb m wreonfSoKqMTtbrrrs'T. to "do its best to improve bund-spinning and 
ibadi-waring m lo the matter of band-spinning 

tbe L cotten-gtowtT 10 °am", of tbe Cbittur taluk where tbe art of spinning bas 

80 °^«rVl!iITonfernM 0 it Top°niin 0 tba 8 t 0 etrennoua attempts should be made to organise 
peasant KnremtndTpteUd clM.es all over tbe province and to bring about th.tr social 

and economic prosperity. 

(9) Untouchability and unapproacuabilitv. 

-This Conference earnestly appeals to tbe people of Kerala entirely to.do away with 

Mi- sss *«■—«r-" 

(10) Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon’s Case. 

-This Conference solemnly declares its emphatic faith in the absolute innocence of 
_ . T !, p E!!!m Menonand records its deliberate opiuioD that in con inuiug to 

keep “him* in iail/the Govcniment is gui^ ^anjetof gros 

iLuTtothi f -■><«. ««■*■* «*?' aemnJw * relca “’ 

(11) Amnesty to Rebellion Prisoners. 

have not been found guilty of acts of vio.encc. . _ 

fl21 Non-Co-Operation against Oppressive Jenmie. 

a lpfrifllation civioR fixity of tcDuro to the tenants 

“This Conference is of opinion _ g o^c g 60cia i amj p oi j t ; ca | advancement 

cf Malabar is essential m the mtere • * , ^ Governor of Madras in vetoing 

of the district and condemns Btrongjy the *ic ion «^ ^ 

th- Malabar Tenancy Btd. This^ on ^ ig 8uperfla0Q9 and a device to delay legislation 

(13) CongrcBB Party in tbe Madras tounci . 

“This Conference stronglv condemns the action of the majority o tie .ongitss 
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party In the Malras Council in refusing to vote down tin salaries of ths Minister as a 
betrayal of the mandate of the Congres ; and urges upon the A. I. C. C. to take 8tep3 to 
prevent a repetition of such action," 


(14) Congrees and Native States, 

“ This Conference recommends to the All-India Congress that the Indian National 
Congress do henceforth actively participate in the internal affairs of Native States and 
that the Congress constitution be altered if necessary to this end.” 

(15) Commercial Distress and Jealousies. 

'‘This Conference calls upon the fliDdus and Mussalmans alike to make a determined • 
effort to put an end to communal distress and jealousies by adopting the suggestions to give 
up communal electorates.” 


(16) Congress to Capture Local bodies. 

“ In as much as the work of the Municipalities and local boards throughout Kerala 
is unsatisfactorily carried out, this Conference resolves that all municipalities and local 
hoards be captured by the Congress and that Congressmen be put up for election to these 
wherever possible.” 

(17) Future Policy of the Congress. 

(a) “This Conference reaffirms the principle of non-co-opsration as the basis of the 
policy of the Indian National Congress aud urges that there should be no departure from 
the strict principle of non-co-operation in any way whatsoever. 

(b) “This conference regrets that the Congress representatives in the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and some of the Councils have betrayed the mandate of the Congress and 
calls upon the A. I. C. C. to demand from such representatives an explanation of the 
Congress and to take steps to ensure that, in future, the mandate of the Congress should 
be carried out both in the Assembly and in the Councils. 

( e) “ This Conference is of opinion that the time has come for the reinstitution of 
an active programme of non-co-operation in the country and urges the appointment of a 
Committee of the A. I. C. C. to consider and report within three months such a pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation as will lead the country by stages to the culminating stage of 
mass civil disobedience. 

(d) “ This Conference is of opinion that recent events have shown the constitution 
and the machinery of the Indian National Congress to be defective and in some respects 
undemocratic, especially in regard to the machinery for carrying out the elections of 
various committees and urges that in all such elections the principle of secret ballot 
should prevail and that a regular aud uuauimous procedure in this principle be instituted 
for all snch elections and it calls upon tho Working Coramitte3 of the A. I. C. C. :'o take 
ncecsaary st p= tn place an amendment and expansion of the present constitn’ ion and 
ruli’p before the next session of the Congress for these purposes. 

" lwn B rV COn - fei *- M - 18 K,ron; ' 1 y of option that the better organisation of tho 
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well as tho amplioriMonoV n"*^ m f 16 movement for the attainment of Swaraj as 

ri ranee tn 'hP . nf ?i, , b '°* the protection of their rights and the 

assurance to them of their nghtfnl share in the wealth of the countrv of which thev nr* 

the producers, this Conference calls upon <hc Working Committee of the \ ICC 
immediately to take the necessary steps by appointing workers and peawnt organisation 
Committees to carry on without delay the work of such organisation ’’ 1 

(18) “ Complete Independence for India.” 

“In the opinion of this Conference, the time has come to define the creed of the 
Congress as complete independence, and this Conference recommends to the' Indian 
National Congress that necessary alterations to this effect be raa le in the Congress creed.” 

President Thanked. 


Mr. U. Gopala Menon then in a short speech expressed their dean 
debt of gratitude to the President for coming down from tho distant Bombay 
and presiding over the Conference. He wished a day would come when 
they would have more men like their worthy president to wo"k for tha'r 
political salvation. 

terminated * Sh ° rt tb3nta ' givius sp0<,oh by tho p residout tho Confereoc# 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The little village Maju about 20 miles from Howrah was astir on 
Saturday the 16th April 1927 when the Bengal Provincial Conference 
commenced its sitting at Deshabandhu Palli. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of the national sODg ‘ Bands Mataram ’, tne whole 
house standing, 


Dr, Nandi’s Welcome Address, 

This over, Dr. P. Nandi, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
welcome address. 

In welcoming the delegates, Dr. Nandi said that what they wanted more 
than anything else at the present moment was to restore India to the 
position she had lost. In order to secure independence for her it was 
essential that nationalism should be remodelled. Every Indian should think 
that, although their manners and oustoms might be different, they all 
belonged to one and the same great nation. The greater the number or 
communities the less was the chanoe of salvation. An insult to one 
ought to be regarded as an insult in all the others; and nationalism 
would only be built up when every Indian would respond equally to all 
endeavours for the welfare of the nation. The present Conference was an 
instance in point. There might, however, be those who did not sympa¬ 
thised with such movement; and it was only wheD they would b9 able to 
aoply themselves heart and soul to endeavour of this h’-nd 
nationalism and independence would be regarded as haying been established. 
The goal would be reached only when the country would learn to value 
public opinion, at least the opinion of the majority. This, in fact, was the 
foundation stone on which the edifice of. nationality could be built. 

Dr. Nandi dwelt at length on the two most important political, questions 
of the day, namely, tho split in the Congress camp and tho existing Hindu- 
Moslem relations, and emphasised the need of physical culture ana female 
education. He regretted the action of some of his countrymen, who were 
well-known for their patriotism, in standing aloof from the affairs oi the nation 
and concluded that the time bad come when they should come .orward 
and guide their misguided brethren in the work of national reconstruction. 


President’8 Speech. 

The President then rose amid prolonged cheers and shouts cf ‘ Bando 

ataram ” and delivered his Presidential address. 

“ Unite, oarry the message of charka to every cottage, take to the 
ycott movement. This will be the right challenge to the bnrejnoiw who 
5 keeping our yrungmen in prison without trial, said S]. Jogindra G-a . 
TAKRAVERTY in course of his lengthy presidental address. Deploring 

3 schism in the Congress camp in Bengal and the communal quarrel he 

pealed to the good sense and patriotism of all to sink their different 
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and to give a united fight to the bureaucracy who might be rejoicing 
at their discomfiture to gain their own ends. By their quarrel they are 
losing their hold on the people and the congress its prestige. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that members of both parties would attend the Maju 
conference and as a result of their joint deliberation would evolve a new 
congress organisation to take to the work of the nation with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

“ About ten days ago” said Sj. Chakraverty, “ a request was made to me 
to accept the presidentship. I was at first unwilling to undertake the task 
in view of the prevailing atmosphere but I felt that every humble worker 
in the cause of the country ought to make his utmost endeavour to see that 
due to differences the work of the conference might not be frustrated. With 
this end in view I undertook tho responsibility which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
has not ventured to accept. I fed it has been an act of great hazard for 
me but it would have been unjust to see the efforts of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee go for nothing. I have full confidence that with the blessing of the 
Almighty and help and co-operation of friends I shall be able to discharge 
my duty under a most difficult situation with satisfaction to all. 


Bengal’s Woes. 

Referring to the woes and worries that aro afflicting Bengal and the 
problems that confronted her at tho present moment the President said :— 
The communal question which has assumed such serious proportions and 
which is oppressing men and women of Bengel attracts our foremost attention. 
The ugly and unseemly scenes that wore enacted on the streets of Calcutta 
about^ this time last year had their repurcussion in the mofussil, have con¬ 
verted the whole Bengal into a veritable pandemonium. Hindus and 
Moslems had lived together for the last 800 years in villages in bonds of 
ieliow-feeling and brotherhood with no question of music to disturb the 
rerene tranquility of the villages and to'day mutual hatred, intolerance and 
ouspicion is driving the oation headlong into ruin. From the excesses com¬ 
muted it appears that the dream of the Hindu-Moslem unity has vanished 
t'e^^ Phantom. Is thoro no hope of reunion between these two communi- 
dr tfim °/ 7?' h .Mother Hindu and brother Moslem, do not shatter our 

Hindim .Jt bl : 8hiD * S T ara j * n *bo l ac d through tho united efforts of 
marA fnr f° S °\ n3 ' Hindus and Moslems might bo obsessed with a night- 
thflir fnlKo 1 3mQ )eln 8> but I have full faith that they will come to realise 

havA tn n V0ry and ^e * acfc that for their self-preservation they will 
fiave to make up their differences themselves. 


u ^ Moslems and Congress. 

nf n ^ Q great regret that tho Moslems as a v art and parcel 

Tst f’ 1 !n lan Da ^ lon have practically cut off their connection with the Indian 
a icnal Congress. The organisation which has been reared up as a result 
or 4U year* sincere offorts of tho best minds and brains of the country can 
a t orje , irecfe * 18 way towards freedom. When a nation steeped iu woes 
°l ago-long slavery feels the stirring of a new life of freedom within itself it 
oannofc do expected that everyono will take the same route in the march 
towards freedom. But if the Moslems think that they are to strive for their 
tnTni Yj ed ° m independently of Hindus and the Hindus think likewise, this 

knocked on the head as soon as possible. Seven years 

rn, »t the call of Mahatma Gandhi, Hindus and Modems vied with each other 
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in furthering the work of the Congress but things have changed since then. 
It is natural that our trustees—the buroaucracy who are keeping us under 
subjugation at great pains—cannot look upon the Hindu-Moslem Unity with 
favour. These differences are strengthening our trustees and giving them 
delight. I beseech you, brother Hindu and othor Moslem, forsake this sui¬ 
cidal policy, come under the banner of the nation hand in hand and take up 
the proposals made by the All-India Congress Committeo and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust will vanish in no time 

Wrongful Detention of Patriotic Youths. 

The President theo strongly criticised tho Government policy regarding 
detention of youths of Bengal without trial. Such detention, he said, was 
possible only because wo wero weak. The statement Lord Birkenhead made 
in Parliament the other day was an insult to India and it was possible only 
in a country like India. The Secretary of State for India in defending tho 
policy of indefinite detention, in jail declared that these youngmen would be 
confined in jail so long as the present political atmosphere of Bengal had not 
changed and even tho semblance of revolutionary movement was not remem¬ 
bered. But what hope was there when it depended on the report of the 
C. I. D. police who would nover say that danger was over. Tho secret of 
it all is that unless these flowers of the nation was shut out from public 
activities there was no chance of throttling the Swaraj movement which the 
bureaucracy was always seeking to do by' all means. With brute force at 
their back the bureaucracy can pass any legislation they chose to curtail the 
birthright of the people. The Indians they say can bark but cannot bite. 
Had Indians been strong all these would have boen a thing of the past. 

Stand against Exploitation. 

“ Wo have accepted Mahatma Gandhi as our political Guru but we have 
failed to take up in right earnest tho means suggested by him for the attain¬ 
ment of our goal—moans which he has suggested as a result of long service 
in the cause of the country! Foreign domination is based on exploitation, 
pure and simple. It is possible to stand against this policy. Remedy lies 
in the spread of Charka and Khaddar but unfortunately we have not as 
yet been able to fully appreciate this invaluable message of Mahatmaji. 
Had we been able to work out this message even partially British merchants 
would have realised that Bengalis have strength”. 

In the memorable words of Deshbandhu Das the President said : £< The 

great answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy to-day is boycott of 
foreign cloth. This is the answer which I want to give to the buroaucracy. 
It not only demolishes their claims but at the same time builds your national 
life in a manuer which nothing else can do. Those who do not spin must 
look to the organisation of spinning. Those who do not weave must look 
to the organisation of weaving. And if we all work hard and do our little, 
the least that anybody can do, I feel sure that within a short time you will 
encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. And that day is the beginning of 
car freedom. That day will bo the foundation of our salvation. That is 
the gospel which I always preach/’ 

Utility of Charka. 

“ As long as tho Bengalees will Jive they will carry this message. Where 
is that organisation which Deshbandhu urged so rcpoatedly ? Have the Con" 
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gr©§s committees in Bengal made any sincere effort towards the spread of 
Khaddar? Have they been able to do oven one hundredth part of what 
the Khadi Pratisthan and Abhoy Asrarn havo done? Let us then rectify our 
mistake. Lot us take to the boycott movement in right earnest and carry 
the mossago of the Charka into the cottages of the poor. I feel the problems 
of Hindu-Moslom unity, reconciliation among Congress workers, of untoucha- 
bility and other items of the Congress programme can be profitably solved 
by the introduction of Charka and Khaddar”. The President then made 
several suggestions in which village reconstruction work can be conducted 
and health, prosperity and bounty can once more be brought back to the 
ruined villages of Bengal. 

Peasants and Laboures. 

Wo havo to explore wherein lies the woes and agonies of tho peasant 
and the labourer. Congress will becomo powerful ooly when the peasant 
and tho coolie will themselves be able to carry tho flag of the Congress. 
Tho story of tho woos of the Hindus and the Musalmans is the same and 
village work must form tho meeting ground of tho Hindus and Moslems. 
Many think that tho establishment of Hindu Sabhas and Tanzim Com¬ 
mittees in the land will cause harm to the country as being communal 
institutions. Communal interest has no quarrel with the larger interest in 
the country. We havo been unable to make up our differences because we 
were not able to load our respective communities on proper channels 


Tho Council Programme. 

Referring to the Council programme the President said that he did not 
think that tho Council was tho only programme of the Congress. The President 
continued : “ When we find that Government ride roughshod over the feelings 
0 the Council members by disregarding their opinions, that members are allow* 
ed only to express their opinion on the budget without having any power to fix 
iHf amount for any item and that resolutions supposed to be in the interest 
bird ' 0 JOuntry w bi c h are accepted by the Council after discussion are not 
^ Government, we cannot but conclude that it is useless to 
not bo ir 6 ] m 01 '' 8. But there is another aspect of the question which can 

law ^ be Covernmont want that any act before it is passed into 

ment wb ° j CC0 ^ c ^ hy the Council whore some members represent Covorn- 
the Pn °*f uty it is always to vote for Government. Legislation accepted by 
peofint ii' °*.i. aU bo P^aded before tho world by Government as having been 
m ? f \' y the representatives of the people. Wo should not allow Govern- 
Cnn r ° l ° ; j * ,s to foil this trick on the part of the Government that 
Pracido* BS . wa Fj e $ to capture the Councils. In the words of Deehbandhu. the 
vn . q iK ; i .have said over and over again that tho Council does not give 
A • f ara ^ hut tho Council is at tho same time an institution which works 
p, , i st you ’ * ou “ust remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj from it. 

mrl™ mUSfc * fc ^ Waraj by your 0WD «*»▼**•” Tho Council is not the only 
L' g ‘ of , th ° Congress. Nor do we hope to do any substantial good to 
Reform by , eav i Mg fche Co^cila. During tho first three years of the 
£uD(Tto enf h e en ^ be C ?uncds were boycotted by the Congress, men could bo 
Und fc i! w,th , t . ho " sult proceedings went on un- 

S‘r D b8 
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Concluding, the President made a fervent appeal for unity and in ohe 
name of Sj. Snbbash Chandra Bose and other unfortunate youngmen of Bengal 
who were rotting in jail he implored the leaders of all parties and communities 
to unite on a common platform cf service to the nation forgetting all petty 
differences and take up the true work of the country in right earnest. 

Resolutions. 

The following are the full texts of the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held af Maju on April 16 and 1 7 :— 

(1) This Conference places on record its senso of the irreparable loss 
the nation has sustained by the tragic death of tho brave and noted patriot 
Swami Shraddhananda, who dedicated his life to the service of his country 
and espoused with fearless devotion the cause of the lowly, the fallen and 

• the weak. 

(2) This Conference records its sense of deep sorrow at the untimely 
death of Krishnajiban Sanyal and sympathises with the bereaved family, 

(3) That as a measure of effective protest against the continued 
detention without charge and trial of a large number of our countrymen 
(under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation III of 1818) 
thi 3 ConferoDce urges the adoption and 'vigorous pursuit of a programme 
of intensive boycott of all British cloth and also of all such British goods 
the like of which are produced in India or obtainable in any other country 
other than Britain. 

(4) This Conference regards fcandspiuniug and handweaving as an 
essential programme for constructive work and requests all Congressmen 
and public to spin and wear Kbadi. It further recommends the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to form a Khadi Board for helping tho pro¬ 
vincial work and carry out the Gaunati resolution. 

(5) ( a) This Conference, while deploring tho virulence of communal 
outbreak in various parts of Bengal makes a solemn and earnest appeal to 
all Congress members and Congress workers to hold before their vision 
the ideal of Hicdu-Muslim unity, to work incessantly aud strenuously 
for the promotion of better understanding between the two great commu¬ 
nities as far as possible, to keep aloof from all sectional and communal 
movements which tend to keep alive the present tension and always and 
everywhere to act as messengers of peace, good-will and a spirit of humble 
compromise. 

(b) This Conference deplores the serious loss of life that took place 
at the village Kulkati on the 22nd of March last as the result of an order 
to open fire upon Mahomedan crowd given by Mr. Blandy, the District Magis¬ 
trate of Barisal and while reserving final judgment upon tho necessity or 
otherwise for giving such order, this Conference emphatically urges that a 
full, open and impartial enquiry should bo held into the matter, and this 
Conference would request the B. P. C. C. to appoint a non-official commission 
lor that purpose. 

(6) This Conference urges on the B. P. C, C. the appointment of con¬ 
ciliatory Board cf equal number of members from both the communities 
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of Hindus and Moslems to settle communal quarrels and look to the re-estab¬ 
lishment of friendly relationship between the two communities. The Board 
will tour in the localities where trouble is apprehended and establish a 
conciliation board there. 

(7) This conference strongly condemns the culpable delayed negligence 
of the Government in the matter of re-introducing their Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and urges that a Bill should be introduced at the next 
Session of the Bengal Legislative Council when among other things will make 
provision for the following : — 

(a) Transferability of occupancy holdings upon payment of a minimum 
amount of selami by way of Landlords’ fee. 

(b) Recognition of the tenants right to out trees, big tanks and erect 
pucca structures upon tho Zeminder’s land. 

(c) Maintenance of the status quo as regards bargadars bhag tenants 
and Korfa of undor ryots. 

(S) This conference declares that the country will not consider anv 
scheme of taxation for education until and unless the proceeds of such taxa¬ 
tion and the policy of Primary Education is completely vested in the popMar 
control. 


(9) The conference requests the B. P. C, C. to arrange publication for 
the information of the public of roports at least every three months regard¬ 
ing the grievances, health and whereabouts of the political prisoners in 
Bengal. 

(10) (a) The conference urges appointment of an enauiry committee 
and organisation of relief for help of those needy families who had suffered 
or are suffering in tho hands of the Government in their struggle for 
the country s freedom aud (b) urges starting of relief fund for help of such 
sufferers. 


(ID In view of the faot that an honourable settlement between the 
two disputing Congress parties cannot further be delayed without serious 
harm to the cause of the country, this conference resolves that the leader 
.°, f parties in consultation amongst themselves should fix a date within 
thedOtnm pril to meet once again to discuss and settle the lines of an 
effective compromise between thorn and requests Sj. Jogendra Chandra 
Chakravarty, the President of tho Provincial Conference at Maiu, to take all 
necessary steps in the behalf. 


. (*?) This conference urgos upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee immediately to appoint a strong and representative committee in or- 
cier to enquire into the origin, administration and the present position of the 
Vnlago Reconstruction Fund which was Doshbandhu’s last and most strikin ' 
legacy to his countrymen. ** 


(13) Ibis conference while it dissooiates itself from and disapproves of 
tue military policy of British Government tc send troops from India to fLhfc 
against the Chinese people, congratulates the young China and the Chinese 
nation on the recent success and assures them of the sympathy and good-will 
ot the Indian people in their hour of peril. 
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1 he All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The tenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened at Patna 
on the 16th April 1927 and continued 'for the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Moonjee. Three hundred delegates and about 1,300 
to 1 400 visitors attended. Madras and Bombay were unrepresented. Those 
present on the platform besides the President and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee included Raja Narendranath, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Gouri Shanker Misra, Hon'ble Mahendra Prasad, 
Mr. S. Sinha, Mr. Deviprasad Sinha, Mr. Shoopat Gupta, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, 
Sri Gurumukrai Swami, Swaroi Satyadev and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. P. Ray Chaudburi, Secretary, Hindu Sabha, Glasgow, cabled sym¬ 
pathy and a donation of .£3—1 Os. for the Shradhanand Memorial Fund, 
Raja Ihmpal Singh, Mr. Bhagwandas, Mr. C. Vijiaragbavachariar, Sir J. C. 
Bose and the Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakravarthi also sent messages of sympathy. 

A dozen Akalis holding swords went about the paudal shouting Jai 
Jai and Sri Sat Aka!. 

At 4-30 p.m. the President-elect accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr, 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Maulvi Abdul Bari, 
Messrs. Jairamdas Daulatram and others entered the pandal and was warmly 
applauded. A Vedic chorus was then led followed by Hindu music. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Chairman of the Reception Commifctoe, then 
delivered his welcome address. 


The Welcome Address. 

In the course of his address the Chairman pointed out in brief some 
of the urgent problems that must engage the serious attention of the Hindu 
Sabha. He first of all dealt with the importance of Sangatban, Shudhi and ro- 
moval of untouchability and referred to the Patuakbali Satyagraha movement 
and urged the Hindu Mahasabha to take up that question in its own hands. 
For, if it was not taken up by that body, there was the danger of that move¬ 
ment being ultimately crushed, but before doing so the Hindu Mahasabha 
should enquire into and judge of the situation from all points of view. 

Proceeding he deprecated and condemned the communal riots that had 
taken place in the country in recent times. 

Regarding the question of joint electorates the speakor pointed out 
that the Hindu Sabha had to consider that question seriously with con¬ 
siderable far-sightedness. He was glad that the Mu 9 salmans prompted by 
a spirit of nationalism had agreed to the joint electorates but tko Hindu 
Sabha had to consider the various conditions from the larger interest of 
the Hindu public. There could be no greater achievement if real unity would 
be effected between Hindus and Mussulmans. 

He also referred to the case of Kharg Bahadur and urged the Hindu 
Sabha to express its opinion on that case as also to devise means to stop 
this blot of traffic in girls. 
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The Presidential Address. 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE then delivered his speech extempore in Hindi. 
The following is a summary of his address :— 

He reforred at length to the Mahomedan conquest of Hindustan and 
to the methods adopted by the Mahomedans in converting people whom they 
conquered in Afghanistan, Kashmir and Bengal. By their slow process of 
conversion, Mahomedans had been able to make up their minority in Bengal 
into a distinct majority reacting on Hindu .conservatism. He pleaded, there* 
fore, for a more liberal outlook on the part of the Hindus in matters such as 
re*admittance of those Hindus who had been converted to Islam under com- 
pulsion, better treatment of women ravaged against their will and . a more 
humane and considerate treatment of untouchable classes. The treatment 
meted out to them by the so-called higher classes of Hindus was helping to 
swell the ranks of Muslim population in India. He had no doubt in his mind 
as to tho unfitness of Hindus, in their present helpless plight, against a sister 
community’s aggression, to wreck British rule and earn and maintain Swaraj. 
Continuing, he reforred to tho Mahomedan organisation to convert the 
Hindus by instilling the idea into every Mahomedans head that it was a 
virtue to get ut least one kaffir converted to Islam and asked what steps the 
Hindus proposed to take to prevent depletion in their numbers. Dr. Moonje 
then proceeded to discuss at length the question of the removal of untouch" 
ability and differentiated betwoen what he termed temporary untouchability 
from a hygienic viewpoint and permanent untouchability handed down from 
father to son. He condemned in strong terms the Httor disability which was 
welcomed by Mahomedans for purposes of getting these disabled men into 
their own fold. He then quoted a number of Sanskrit texts from the Dharma 
sastras and other Hindu scriptures to pro? e that there was no meaning in 
the perpetuation of caste differences and in permanently disabling a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untouchability. Pleading for an 
effective reconstruction of Hindu society, the President urged the withdrawal 
of many a social custom such as the ban on sea voyages, the ban on inter* 
marriage and inter-dining, etc. He would remind his hearers of the anoient 
rule, namely, that by the process of education and learning the lowest could 
rise to the highest. He then appealed to the Hindus to support the Suddhi 
and SaDgathan movements in which alone their salvation lay if they desired 
to save themselves from disintegration. 

Joint Electorates. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonji referred to the Hindu-Moslem relations of to*day 
as a perpetual civil war and said that the communab'sm of Mahomedans 
was very much encouraged by utterances of Hindu Congressmen. Analysing 
the causes of communal relations, ho said that, while the Hindus, although 
fired by great ambitions, were weak in physiquo the Mussalmans with a better 
physique had shown a better instinct for politics and higher independence 
of thought.. He charged the Moslems with having imported religion into the 
purely political movement of non-co-operation thus leading to a wave of pan- 
Islamism. To this mentality he attributed Raja Gharnafar Ali’s proposed 
amendment to Mr. B. Das’ resolution reiterating the National Demand in 
the Assembly. That showed that tho Mahomedans were unwilling for the ex¬ 
tension of Reforms without separate electorates. For this reason the 
speaker paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Sankaran Nair foy his resolution in 
53 
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fcbe Council of State recommending the suspension of any extension of 
Reforms until the Hindus and Mabomedans agreed to work in a joint elec* 
torate. 1 his opened the Mabomedan eyes with the result that Mr. Jinnab 
formulated his Delhi offer of a settlement. The President then analysed Mr. 
Jinnah’s Bombay interview in which he had said that the settlement must be 
accepted or rejected wholesale and averred that, taking those conditions 
critically, the implications that arose from Mussalman conditions were (1) that 
responsible Government would be to the benefit of the Hindus ; (2) that, if 
the advent of Swaraj was delayed by the folly of Hindus or Moslems, the latter 
did not mind if the present system benefitted Britishers at the oxpenso of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans ; (3) that the system of joint electorates generally 
accepted to contribute to the growth of nationalism and dissipation of coni' 
munalism was regarded by the Muslims as somoihing bad which, however, 
they were prepared to accept if a sufficient price was paid by the Hindus; 
(4) that a Hindu who is more eager for Swaraj must pay the prico demanded. 
Calling this a retaliatory compotion Dr. Moonjee shuddered to think what 
would happen to India if ever the Hindus were to be infected with this virus. 

Necessity of Sangathan and Suddbi. 

The President then dwelt at length on the discussion of the Hindu* 
Muslim unity. He observed that the moment the Hindus said Swaraj could 
not be attained without Hindu-Muslim unity, that unity beoame a market* 
able article and all laws of economics concerning demand and supply 
immediately came into operation on it. This unity was to his mind a 
volatile commodity appearing very real and worth having till the prioe was 
paid when it assumed the form of impalpability and intractability. Moslems 
cared not whether there was or was not unity. Examining from another 
point of view he said that ’ the Hindus numbered twenty-throe crorcs and 
Moslems seven crores ahd both had to live under the rule of a race hardly 
five crores in strength and having its home more than 5,000 miles away. 
Yet that race had established an empire. Still the Hindus were assiduously 
taught that until the other seven crores in India joined them it was im¬ 
possible to establish Swaraj. Physically, intellectually and commercially an 
individual Indian compared favourably with a Britisher but the difference 
lay in that the latter was more highly organised while Hindus were dis¬ 
integrated. Swaraj attained through internal organisation was everlasting 
and he would therefore urge that for a Hindu situated as he was Swaraj 
was encompassed in his Sangathan and Suddhi and the more he concentrated 
his energies and resources on accomplishing these appreciably, the nearor 
would be bring the advent of that Swaraj which should be a pride to possess. 
It could be looked at from still another point of view. The struggle for 
Swaraj dated as far back as the defeat of Pri l hi raj after many successive 
wars. When the Hindus tried to regain and realise their Swaraj they were 
advised either to adopt Sangath:m and warfare or ease and comfort. Such of 
them as adopted the latter became Mussalmans beginning to trace lineage 
from Mahomet Paigamber himself and proving that all religions led to the 
same goal and embraced Islam, while others more manly and more self- 
respecting rbked their life and prestige by their assertion. To the latter 
category belonged Rana Pratap, Guru Govinda, Shivaji. In regard to the 
atgument that Swaraj was impossible without Hiridu-Muslim Unity ho said 
that the read to unity meaning Swaraj bifurcate into bye-lanes, one of ease 
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and comfort and the other of struggle and worry. Bv travelling along the 
byolanes and merging into the Islamic community radical and permanent 
unity uas attainable, but if one must follow the traditional and thorny path 
oi uis forefathers ho must whole-heartedly concentrate on Sbuddhi aDd San* 
gathan. ^ Relaxation of orthodoxy and tearing of sentimentalism were the 
two elixirs toning up the Hindu muscles, 

Lucknow PacL*=**A Blunder. 

As to tho Hindu reply to the Muslim offer he would say that ho ha l 
nover been a boliover in pacts and concessions in bringing about Hindu* 
Muslim unity. Ho believed in straight and fair laws of tho realm for the 
ar 'ministration of the country and open competition for Government loaves 
and fishes. Those, who having survived the prescribed test, were qualified 
ought to got loaves, while othors might step aside until their preparation was 
compioce. His whole nature revolted against the introduction of any kind 
of communal representation in tho elective bodios of the country. There had 
never been any experience of any community in India, however small, not 
avmg got its due deserving share in the administration of the country and 
the patronage of the Government compatible with its competency. After 
instancing tho cases of Christians and Parsis in this respect, he asked why 
Mahomedans should not follow their example. Tho Hindu history nevor showed 
an instance of the tyranny of majorities ; on the other hand the behaviour of 
Moslems towards Hindus in Malabar, Kobat, East Bengal and Larkarn was 
proof of # their tyranny. The Hindu was steeped in the policy of “ live and 
let live . Ho was therefore dooidedly of the opinion that Hindus should 
never accept that communal instinct. They should leave Moslems alone in 
• mir present mentality to think and act as they pleased but they must give 
icm a so emu assurance that thoro ought to be no fear of any possibility of 
, T e i mc * U8 exercising tyranny of the majority in any shape or manner. If the 
Moslems were unsatisfied and declined to join hands with the Hindus to put 
forward a united demand beforo the Statutory Commission, the Hindus must do 
so of their own accord leaving Moslems free to try their best and get what 
thoy wanted from the Government. “ Lot the Hindus be firm and stern in 
their oposition , declared Dr. Moonje, “and let us bo wise over the bitter ex¬ 
perience of the blunder, though committed in good faith and with best 
-nteations, of the Lucknow Pact. Despite tho fear that oven that might 
prove another blunder he would agree in a sprit of compromise with the 
Hindu legislators decision at Delhi recently under Pandit Malaviya’s presi* 
ooirship. Alter quoting tho resolution pissed at tho meeting Dr. Mooniee 
wont on to say that the Hindus should never accept the reservation of seats 
.? r ® V? 18 la 0X0683 of the proportion and should romembor the bsson 

tiiat the Muslim bloc in the Assembly taught in respect of the Ratio Bill and 
imperial 1 roierenoe. As for redistribution of Provinces, ho wanted to make 
1 j^ 90 y clear that the Hindus were satisfied with the present distribution 
and could never agree to redistribution on the principle of manufacturing a 
majority m population for one o immunity or another. 

Concluding, Dr. Moonje remarked that if they left the Muslims severely 
alone the Muslims themselves would roaliso the folly of separation and com- 
munalism and might eventually come to feel that it should be to their and 
Indians interest if they veered round and merged into Indian nationalism 
for the common good of India which connoted commuual prosperity also, 
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Resolutions. 

Following are the full text of the resolutions adopted at the 10 th ses¬ 
sion of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Patna. They have been 
rendered into English from the original Hindi 

(1) This Mahasabba places on record its sense of indignant regret at 
the murder of Swami Sradhanand. The Mabasabha looks upon bis activities 
with honour and respect and places on record its sense 

fulness for the same and feels that as his every day life was a life of saenfico 
in the cause of the uplift of the Hindu race his death likew^may be a 
source of great impetus and strength to the sacred cause for'whichho has 
sacrificed himself. This Mahasabha earnestly impresses upon the Hindus that 
hey should push on the work of shudhi and sangathan and »»» 
untouchability, for which Swamiji lived aud died with aueh vigour and 
strength that none may dare again commit an atrocious 
mur der of Swamiji. 

(The resolution was put from the chair). 

(2) This Mahashaba appreciates the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice dis- 
played by that brave Nepalese youth Kharag Bahadur on the cause of keeping 
inviolated the sanctity of our womanhood and urgos upon the Go\e. 

Bengal to exercise his prerogative of mercy on him. . , 

(Proposed by Babu Padamraj Jaid and seconded by Swarm \icbaia 

(3) This Hindu Mabasabha urges upon the Hindus in general to fittingly 
celebrate the tri-centenary of Shivajee which falls on the 3rd °* ; ®* * io 
special arrangements should be made to study an.: rememb * 

deeds on that day throughout the country. 

(Put from the Chair). ... 

(4) In order to infuse fresh life and energy into the Hindu race, this 

Mahasabha urges upon all branch sabbas and other Hindu oiganiou ons 
fittingly celebrate every year the festivals consecratod to their national heroes 
like (1)^ the birth anniversary of Lord Budh, (2) Bana Pratab (8) Guru 
Gobind Singh (4) Bir Benda Vairagi (5) Shivajee and (6) Swami Shra 

dhaL '(p^ pose d Mr. Srihari Bajpai and seconded by Baba Guruditt Singh). 

(5) This Mahasabha heartily appreciates the work of Hindu.Missions 
in Bengal and impresses upon every Hindu the neceesity of teg o 
ready to help in every possible manner the work of the piopaga .,0 

advancement of the Hindu religion. , , 

(Proposed by Pandit Nekiram Sharma and seconded, by Swami 

Satyanand). , . , , { 

(6) This Mahasabha expresses its appreciation of the judgment o 
Madras High Court in the case relating to the free use of pub he roads by all 
chssea of people in Kalapahari, wherein they (the High Court) declared that 
the King’s high ways are open to all. The Mahasabba further impresses upon 
the Brahmans of South India, that in view of the present circumstance 
round them they not only concede the right of free f °J, ^a to all bi.t 
should treat the untouchables in a humane manner so tna- ■ y * \ 
compelled to become converts to other religions. The sabha further uigea 
the leaders of South India to discharge their duties in this conneotion, 
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\ Proposed by Babu Auand Priya). 

/it LP Th x is Mah aeabha looks upon the Chineso as their brothers for they 

nartof ?! Budhism ^ich formed but an integral 

it • -i '* . s ™‘. J ^ ,S . Mahasabha therefore wished early termination of 
the civil war that the Chinese people are engaged in at the present moment 

orn e ^ ?r Sf3CE d,s ^! sfacfc,on . afc the attempt of the foreigners in that land to 
of their rights W ^ lnes0 spirit; of independence and assertion and protection 

(Put from tho Chair). 

(8) This Mahasabba regrets that the system of Begar is still in ex- 
J e T nC f 6 a " d ls over . on tho increase everyday. The Government should 
° o\° dmW attCn . tl0!1 of their offlC0rs t0 this and stop them taking Begari. 
( ) 1 he Khasias, Bhils, Kols aud other tribes formed but part of tho 

Hindu community both from tho point of religion and civilisation. But all tho 
same they have been massed as Animists in the last census reports and thus 
tnoy have been excluded from the Hindu community. This Mahasabha 
therefore urges upon the Government that in tho next census they should 
be classed a3 Hindus, 

(Put from the Chair). 

p v °^pv hW * Mahasab J la strongly protests against the imposition of 
Punitive Police tax upon the Hindus of Pabna as also against the imposition 
of tax .oi givmg compensation to the Hindus who have been looted by and 
suffered at the hands of the Musulmans in tho villages and urges upon the 
Government to withdraw tho same. 

Moha^Dam)^ ** BabU MadaD Mohan Bmman and sec onded by Babu Ananga 

0 ‘ ) In view of the fact that participation in conducting musical pro- 
cessions along the King s highways and public thoroughfares which are the 
inherent right or every citizen generally and the religious rights of Hindus 
particularly and that right has been recognised by tho Privy Council, the 
e Comt o ustico in the British Empire, this Mahasabha is pained 

at and emphatically condemns all attempts that are made by tho executive 
authorities curtailing and circumscribing this right of the Hindus by improper 
use of powers given under the Police Act and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for meeting temporary exigencies of situation. Under the circumstances the 
Hindu Mauasabha calls upon tho Hindus to insist upon free and unmolested 
enjoyment of this right and considers it justified, (a) This Mahasabha 
therefore congratulates the Hindus and Satyagrabis of PatuakhaU on their 
taking a bold stand in the matter of insisting on free and unmolested 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights of conducting musical processions 
along public thoroughfares and maintaining the struggle practically single- 
handed so long and with such commendable determination and calls upon ail 
the Hindu Sabhas particularly of Bengal to render to the movement every legi- 
timato support, (b) That in view of the fact that the Hindu Satyagrabis of 
ratuakbali have been and are carrying on tbeir Satyagraba for the pieserva- 
iion of their well-established lights in a manner thoroughly peaceful aid 
constitutional and that disturbances of public peace arc caused by the 
members of other community, this Mahasabha condemns the action of the 
Bengal Government in deciding to realise punitive police tax from the Hindus, 
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(Proposed by Sj. Harish Chandra Vajpay and seconded by Si. Satindra 

Nath Sen). . TT . , 

(12) This Mahasabha strongly condemns the kidnapping of Hindu 
women and boys by Musalman Goondas in this country, particularly in 
Bengal. It has been increasing every day particularly in North Bengal. The 
Mahasabha therefore urges upon the Hindu leaders of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha in Bengal the necessity of their collecting particulars about these atro¬ 
cities and submit the same to the Hindu Mahasabha. I hey should also 
take steps to stop these atrocitioi in an organised manner by foiming 
associations of their young men for that purpose, as also they should take 
every step that those Goondas received due sentence whenever theio v. us a 
case before a court of law. This Mahasabha impresses upon the Hindus in 
general to organise bands of volunteers in every town and villages to piotect 
the Hindu women and children and save the Hindu community on other 
occasions as well. This Mahasabha urges upon the Government aiso the 
necessity of making sufficient arrangements in East and North Bengal and 
where these atrocities have become so common as also the desirability of not 
having Mussulman Police officers in those areas as far as possible. 

(Proposed by Mr. Deshbandhu and seconded by Prof. Gopi Chand). 

(13) The next resolution asked, the high caste Hindus to allow free 
access to the untouchables to schools, temples and wells and declared tha* 
in the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha a Hii du of any rank was better 
than a non-Hindu under all circumstances from both religious and social 
standpoint. The resolution was proposed by Pandit Neki Ram, and duly 
seconded. 

(14) This Mahasabha looks upon the condition of the Hindu widows 
with concern and resolves that (a) such arrangements should be made for 
the education of widows in their homes or in Ashrams as may enable them 
to appreciate the ideals of 1 Sat i Dharma ’ and live the rest of their lives 
in an honourable manner, (b) That the disrespectful treatment on cere¬ 
monial occasions in Hindu household meted out to the widows should bo 
done away with, (c) That suitable stops should be taken to save them 
from going astray and from the clutches of the followers of other religions. 

(Proposed by Pt. Nekiram Sbarma). 

(15) Another resolution moved by Pandit Ramchaudra Dwivedi ex¬ 
pressed its disapproval of the proposal to make Hindi and Urdu both 
compulsory at cortaiu stage in schools in Behar. 

(16) The most important resolution moved by Mr. Jai Ram Das on 
behalf cf the Chair ran as follows : — 

(1) While reaffirming the resolution passed in the sessicp of the 9th 
Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the principle of communal representation, the 
Mahasabha is prepared to consider any proposal for the sotlement of political 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims with regard to representation in 
the legislatures. 

(2) (a) In view of the facts that the Muslim community as such has not 
endorsed the proposals made by certain Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March last and has, on tho contrary, in several places expressed its disagree¬ 
ment ; (b) that even according to the manifesto issued by the Muslim leaders, 
the said propo lis are liable to be rejected by the Muslim organisations 
referred to therein and (o) that Mr. Jizinah has stated that the eaid 
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proposals can only be accepted or rejected in toto without modification ; the 
Mahasabha feels that it will serve no useful purpose to express any definite 
opinion at this stage on the proposals as a whole. 

(3) The Mahasabha deprecates any attempt to constitute now provinces 
or legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular 
community. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation 
of new provinces should bo considered, if necessary, independently of any 
proposals and exclusively on their merit. 

(4) In view of the fact mentioned above, the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion chat the matter is not ripe for discussion and consideration by the 
All-India Congress Committee. In the opinion of the Mahasabha any dis¬ 
cussion on the part of the All-India Congress Committee at this stage will be 
premature and harmful. 

(5) In view of the fact mentioned above the Hindu Mahasabha, 
however, suggests the following principles as the bisis for discussion :— 

(a) Mixed electorate for all legislatures ; (b) Reservation of seats for 
a definite period of time to be agreed upon by parties in all legislatures on 
a uniform basis of representation, such as population, voting strength or 
taxation ; (c) Uniformity of franchise in each province, (d) Constitu¬ 
tional safeguards for religious or quasi-religious rights and customs. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Working Committee to sound various 
sections of the Hindu community in different provinces on the question and 
formulate definite proposals and disouss them with Muslim leaders and roport 
its conclusions to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha for ratification. 

(Put from the Chair and passed unanimously without any discussion). 

After passing three other minor resolutions tho proceedings of the 
Mahasabha came to a close. 


! he Ail. India Khilafat Conference 

The annual session of the All-India Khilafat Conference commenced 
at 11 a.m. in Kifah-i-Am Hall, Lucknow on the 26th February 1927. Con¬ 
sidering tho All-India character of the meeting attendance was meagre as 
there were hardly more than 600 people in tho hall. Most of the prominent 
Khilafatists were, however, present. Proceedings commenced with recita¬ 
tions from tho “Quran" followed by tho “ ghazd w specially composed for 
the occasion. 

Maulana Abdul Majid Doryabadi, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
read a very interesting and instructive address welcoming the delegates to 
the historical place whore the Khilafat organisation was first started. Dis¬ 
cussing whether tho existence of tho Khilafat organisation was now needed, 
ho very ably defonded its existence, from religious and othor aspects. He 
described the past activities of the organisation and roraarked that it was 
willing to co-operate with all othor Muslim bodies for tho welfare and 
progress of Muslims. Ho exhorted Mussulmans to be up and doing unitedly 
with full vigour. 

The Presidential. Address. 

After tbe reception address, Maulana Sbaukat Ali informed that, the 
President-elect being unwell, Maulana Shafi Daudi would temporarily 
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preside. Maulana Abdul Majid Badayuni seconded. Maulana Sbafi briefly 
asked the delegates to enforce the resolutions with full vigour. ^ Mr. Jiaji 
Haroon’s printed address was then read by Mr. Abdul Rahman, Editor, . Al* 
Waheed The address dealt with pan-Islaraic and Indian activities, 
appealed to the Mussulmans to be united in the policy about Hodjas and 
submit to the correct policy of the Khilafat Committee.. About India, the con - 
■tractive programme greatly stressed economic and social Muslim betterment, 
and urged Hindu*Muslim unity. While regretting Swami Shraddhanands 
murder, the address asked Hindus not to blame the whole community for an 
individuals’s irresponsible act and appealed to the Hindus to respect the just 
claims of the Muslims and not to view their efforts to better their condition 
as antagonistic to non-Muslim interest. Finally, the address asked the Hindus 
to respect the Indian Muslim States in the same way as the Muslima respect 
the integrity and honour of the non-Muslim Indiau State. When the Muslims 
fully sympathise with Nabha and Indore, they expect similar treatment 

from the Hindus and Sikhs. . 

After the presidential address was over, the meeting dispersed to meet 
agaiD on the next day, the 27th February when the Conference was con¬ 
verted into “The World Muslim Conference, Indian Branch. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali announced that the president-elect, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan could not come on account of the illrvess of the Nawab of Ram pur and 
proposed Dr. Ansari of Delhi to occupy the chair. He dweio at length on 
the services of Dr. Ansari in this cause and said that ho was the most 
suitable man for presiding over their deliberations. 

Dr. Ansari on assuming the chair delivered an extempore speech. 
Referring to the World Muslim Conference just constituted he said that 
naturally it might be asked that such an organisation was likely to clash 
with the Khilafat Committee but a cursory perusal of its aims and objects 
would assure everyone that it was neithor antagonistic nor paiallel to 
Khilafat. The aims and objects of the organisation were to have a common 
public platform for the Indian Muslims cf all shades of opinion anu it would 
have nothing to do with the Indian affairs and would deal with Pan- , 
Islamic matters and try to make a common cause with the Muslims of the 
whole woild. The Khilafat Committee on the other hand was a political 
organisation of people of definite ideals and such Muslims as were unwilling 
io join the political organisation ehould not hesitate to join the “Motaraar”. 

Continuing the President said that no doubt they were Muslims but 
they should not forget that they were Indians first and last and always and 
as such they should give up communal mentality and bear in mind that 
communal leaders, be they Messrs. Lajpat Rai and Malaviya 01 bii Abuur 
Rahim or Jinnah, were not friends of India. This communal mentality uas 
responsible for all the bloodshed and riots that had greatly perturbed the 
national life of the country. He, therefore, appoaled to them to have no¬ 
thing to do with communalism but try their utmost to liberate their country. 

The President then asked Mr. Sbwaib Qureshi to read the diaft cons 
titution of “Motamar” which is the Urdu equivalent of the organisation. 

The Conference then effected some minor alterations in the constitution 

which was read. 

The Conference was then adjourned in the afternoon when speeches wore 
delivered and the remaining work of the Khilafat Conference completed. 
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A 11 = 2 n d i a Women’s Conference. 

The First All-India Conference of women was opened at Poona in 
the afternoon of the 5TH JANUARY 1927. It was the climax of a 
series of women’s conferences held in various parts of India during the 
past few months and was the outcome of the effort to co-ordinate their 
work and formulate lines of advance on all fronts, especially educational. 
Delegates from all parts of India attended. The Rani Saheb of Sangli, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, in her address, said that women’s 
education had passed through all stages of total apathy and indifference, 
ridicule and criticism and the time was, therefore, ripe for further advance 
wheroin women might help in formulating the basic principles of educational 
policy and programme. It would help the Government if women themselves 
declared what they should have their children taught. They would be able to 
clearly say what wae wanted by women and she believed that the Government 
would welcome such effort on the part of the women of India. Whatever 
the policy and plan of female education laid down by the Conference as a 
result of the discussions, she was emphatic that Indian oulture, Indian tradi¬ 
tion and all that was best in the past of Indian womanhood would have to bo 
preserved and secured in any future scheme. 

The Maharani of Baroda's Address. 

The presidential address of the Maharani of Baroda was a stirring call 
to . action. “ A few decades saw the curse of ‘suttee* removed from our land. 
With a like determination these social evils can all be overoolne, ,, she declared 
after a brief review of the many social praotioes retarding womens advance. 

Women of Turkey broke from these bonds ; so can we.” It was pleasing, 
the Maharani continued, to watch the signs of general awakening in the 
public mind throughout the country in the cause of advancement and eman¬ 
cipation of women. A noteworthy feature of rapid progress the women had 
made recently had been the sincere co-operation of the sterner sex in contrast 
to the experience of other countries. 

Referring to physical training she said that it was a simple thing to say 
that girls should receive it. It was nothing so simple to deoide on the actual 
forms it should take. Physical culture should bring not only firmness of 
body but vigour and freedom and joyfulness of spirit. 

Turning to the subject of co-education, the Maharani observed that though, 
it must be admitted that separation of sexes was in itself artificial, separation 
was also requirod in order that a peculiar type of mind, of personality and 
of culture which constituted the attraction of womanhood might be developed. 
There was thus a definite need for “ separate schools and colleges Tor girls 
and women in which life and not merely courses of study shall have reference 
to the nature of pupils and ebaraoter of women we wish to cultivate.” Hero 
a difficulty of no small dimension was that the majority of womeu were 
ocoupied with problems of female education and had their education along 
lines laid down by men. The great difficulty* therefore, was to attain 
sufficient freedom of judgment from bias which this kind of bducaticn had 
Sivon. She urged on them to free themselves of the bias and obtain a really 
distinctive point of view. Viewed from the standpoint of different types of 
character which should bo developed in boys and girls, there should bo 
differences even in the kinds of literature which predominated on the one side 
&nd on the other. 
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On compulsory primary education, \vhat the Conference had to consider 
was not tho necessity of such a measure but the .ways of removing difficulties 
in the application of an educational policy which’they desired. What was 
needed for tho succesa of the measure was active and persistent propa* 
ganda among women aod she felt that local organisations tinder the 
guidance of a Central Women’s Leaguo could do a great deal in 1 that 
direction. 

Coming next to the economic value of education' the - Maharam said that 
■ there was a tendency to retardi even to oppose, urgent reforms in women’s 
education because it was believed that for women’s education to have economic 
value it must be on the same line as that of men. The Conference must 
show it,to be false. “ If our girls’ education is to be on other lines, education 
of those who.are to teach them must be ou other lines. I can conceive no 
way in which Lady Irwin could assist in the progress and advance of Indian 
womanhood more thaD in using her capacities to obtain the establishment 
of a really efficient training college for women teachers which will train 
women,, for the task of re-birth and regeneration of Indian education' for 
women and girls.” 

The whole question of the legal sfcatus of women in marriage with regard 
to property, divorce, control of children and many other matters should be 
systematically enquired into and proposals discussed. Thinking as they 
: should do of Indian women in general,' > they would not be able to devote 
'leir attenfciodrspecially to any particular groups. There was* however, one 
group of women,- small perhaps in number, who, once emancipated: and 
soundly educated-, could do much for the women of India. She spoke of the 
Indian princesses. The Conference should state in no uncertain terms its 
views on the refoima needed in this direction. 

Discussion on Resolutions. 

There was full attendance of delegates when the Conference reassembled 
on the next day, the 6TH JANUARY 1927. The strong appeal of the 
President, in her address, to cultivate women’s distinctive outlook free 
from bias induced by the man-made system of education*'<was embodied 
in a preamble to the resolution. The present system of u-education, it 
maintained, was thought out primarily in the interest of the boys and 
was formulated by men. ‘The time has now coino for women to review 
and reform this system and resolutions hercinafter'itof be adopted would 
offer a constructive programme to those who had already shown a sincere 
desire to promote advancement of education. Tho first resolution * was 
adopted defining education as training ■which would enable a child or 
individual to develop bis or her latent capacities to their fullest extent for 
tho service of humanity and should include elements for physical* mental, 
emotional, civil and spiritual development. 

(2) Compulsory moral training. 

Sister SubbaJaxmi then proposed the next resolution demanding that 
moral training based on spiritual ideals should be made compulsory for all 
schools and colleges. Mr. Arundale,. seconding, expressed the,opinion that 
the fundamentals of all religions should be ; taught in schools so that the 
present Jack of imdersfcanding.among the rac* and individuals might- be 
.removed and the nation’s progress be ensured. Mrs. Hans Mehta led - the 
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opposition with the slogan “ Morality and religion can grow from within. 

I bey cannot bo engrafted from outside.” After some more discussion the 
resolution was carried by a majority. 

(3) Compulsory physical training. 

The third resolution that a complete course of physical training should 
be made compulsory in boys and girls’ schools was adopted. 

(4) Education of women. 

^ke last resolution of the day was that in education of girls and women, 
caching in ideals of motherhood, beautifying of home <13 well as training in 
the methods of sooial service should be kept uppermost. Mrs. Menon, on 
1 ? unmarried professional women, urged that the Conference 

should not lay too much stress on motherhood. Mrs. Kamala Chattopadhayr 
mado out -a strong pi pa for teaching the art of beautifying home which 
was the . best place for them to devolop mentally and spiritually. The reso¬ 
lution was carried and the Conference rose, for the day. 

Some more resolutions were adopted by. the Conference in its sittiug 
on the 3rd day, the 7TH JANUARY. The first read? “This Conference 
deplores'the effect of early marriage on education and urges the Govern* 
moot to pass legislation to make marriage below the age of 16 a penal 
offence. It demands that the ago of consent'be raised to sixteen. It whole 
heartediy supports Sir Hari Singh Gours Bill which is to oome before the 
Legislative Assembly this month as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixteen and sends .a deputation to convey to the Legislative Assembly 
the demand of this Conference on this vital subject.” Mrs. Cousins moved 1 
and Lady Sadasiva Aiyar seconded the resolution. Mrs. Hans Mehta pleaded 
*or legislation to declare marriage below the age.of 16 illegal. This evoked 
a strong opposition from Poona delegatee who resented the idea of . declaring 
marriages illegal aftorthoyhadbeon once .performed. They, however, 
favoured the proposal to penalise , the parties conoerned. After f urther 
speechos, the resolution was unanimously .adopted. 

Two more resolutions were also .passed on.this day. The first demanded 
that primary education for boys and girls be made compulsory, that the 
present verDaoular jtext-books. be revised and supplemented by books suitable 
for children and that women should ?bo on all attendance committees.. The 
other urged inclusion. of preparatory manual training in the curriculum 
suited ' to the child’s need and .daily experience. 

Tfie All-India Women’s Conference concluded on the 8TH JANUARY, 
after adopting several tesolutions urging addition of fine • arts,! advanced 
domostic science, jounalism, social service and architecture as optional' sub-? 
jeofe to the college curricula and that .scholarships.-bo offered to women 
students to attract them to take up law, medicine, ■ social sci nee and 
fuiQ arts, Other resolutions favoured the establishment of residential college 
*°£ women and appointment of a lady professor as adviser in callages 
where there were women students and requested the Government to provide 
unstresses for teaching women in theiT .homes The Conference rreconr 
uiended that Government recognition should bo give - to successful eduoa- 
tiohal institutions which had adopted- the curricula suggested by the; 
conference, like the Indian Women’s University . A standing committee 
was appointed consisting of the Makarani of Baroda as President,! Rani 
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of Sangli, Mrs. Naidu, Lady J. C. Boso and RaDi of Vizianagaram a? 
Vice-Paesidents; Mrs. Cousins as Chairman and Kamaladevi Ghattopadyaya, 
Secretary with 14 other members with powers to co-opt. 


A„ I. Youth Conference, 

The following address was delivered by Mr. 1. L. Vaswani. Jho Presi 
dent at the A. I. Youth Conference held at Gurukul, Hardwar during tho 
Jubilee celebrations of tho National University on Friday the 18th March 
1927. 

“ Friends, If I had my own option in the matter i. would not speak, I 
would rather sit amidst you in silence ; for in silence is strength. Many cen¬ 
turies ago there appeared in ancient China a Rishi called Confucious. And 
he said “ Heaven is silent ; the seasons change and all things multiply,— 
Heaven is silent.” If Heaven is silent, must not man, also, learn to oe 
silent ? And I have felt again and again that India needs inspiration of 
what is more than words—the inspiration of silent service, the inspiration 
of a mighty deed of sacrifice. And even as I speak to you, young friends, 
I breathe out an aspiration that our actions may go much further than all 

our words. ( .,, . 

f ‘ You have chosen for this chair a poor unworthy man, a. darvish ot 
the desert. You have summoned me from my seclusion and silence to give 
you a message. The Lord has linked my heart with the young from the 
beginning of my days. I come to you not as a scholar or leader ; I come 
as a servant of the young. I come to have your blessings. I come with 
love in my heart, I come with some thing else also—with faith m you, 
the youth of the Nation, with faith in India and her destiny. I believe pro¬ 
foundly that you who are young can build a nation of the strong, a nation t 
oi the free. I give you the tribute of my homage and affection, you are 
tho path-finders of to-morrow. You are the builders of a greater India. 
Many have told me, many have sent me letters to say, that young men aie 
going astray. Some think the young are running into ruin. Many of my 
countrymen are pessimistic about the youth. I come to you with immense 
optimism in my heart. In my quiet retreat, away from the high noise of 
the day, I have command with the stare of the clear atar-lit skies of my 
native land. And I have said to myself The same star lookea upon 
the India of the Iona ago. India then was mighty as she is tal en to-day. 
India then was strong, rich and prosperous as she is poor to-day* India 
then was the leader of the nations, a ‘guru* of humanity, as _ndia, alas , 
is treated to-day almost as an untouohablo among the nations ot earth. 
Then have I shed tears and cried in the darkness of the night : Oh 
mother, the ancient mother, Mother Ind a ! why bast thou hidden fc y acc 

of beauty and strength from thy children to-day ? And I aave hear,* a 
voice sayingBe not d::*rr«ayed,—my young sons and young daughters 
will build a new nation on nobler lines in the coming days. Yes, 
the youth will build a greater India. I come to you with the message ot hope 
and faith. To-day the country is divided. To-day there is a depression m 
many hearts, I am an humble servant of the young. I come to you with 
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physically And mv Aof a a C r • young men, too, are declining 

Committe’e, Mi P K Ghni n ’ fche . L ^airman of the Reception 

fig 

tUTf Sahara ^ 

2 ‘Poet dt^at*least o^Lfo^ ZT/’C 

o* SUTO What “ d Service 

Tn a. ^'0 stand on tho threshold of a new age. Shall wo ha™ * 
India,—a liberated India? Who will lay the\nndaSon!f a n,™ uVonl 
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Id every province are needed youngmen, who would be sons of strength and 
courage, ‘shakti' worshippers. Such youngmen, filled with the Indian 
ideal and rich in wealth of renunciation and sacrifice will open a new chapter 
in our history. Youngmen,. who would be “Bhikkbus” in spirit united 
together in the service of love, can work miracles. 

“Believe me, they wait for you—the multitudes in the country. . They 
wait for you. They wait for the message in towns and villages. There is a 
beautiful story in an ancient book. A boy says to his mother:—“ Mother ! 
you have spoken oft to me of Shri Krishna. Is Krishna alive?” “Yes,” 
the mother says, “the Lord is not dead, he lives.” “I see him not,” says 
the boy. Aud the mother says, “ If you would see him, my child, you must 
practise one Sadhan.” And he says, “I am ready, teach me.” And the 
mother says, “ My boy, if you would meet Krishna, thy Lord, offer every 
day, this little simple prayer, with faith and love in thy heart, “ May I, 
O Lotus-eyed 1 be a sacrifice to thee.” 

Message of India, 

“Youngmen ! offer this ancient prayer. Purify and strengthen your 
life with this ancient aspiration : “ May I, 0, Lotus-eye.d, be a sacrifice to 

Tbeo T Then go out to the multitudes that wait with hungry hearts for the 
message of India,—the message of “Bharat Dbarma. Go, and tell them 
that India lives for a mighty mission. ' Carthage and Babylonia are gone, 
India lives on. Borne that dreamt the dream of dominion and conquest, 
Rome is gone, t-I ndia lives on. Greece, the cradle of culture, the ahrine 
of art and philosophy, Greece is gone,—India lives on. Not without a pur* 
pofu. India lives to give a mighty message to the nations ; and- what 
greater privilege, than this,—-to do and die in the service of India? Go and 
spread this message in town after town, village after village. And with the; 
beauty pf the ancient ideal, hypnotise the whole of .HinduBthan ! ” 


Punjab Pro v i nc ial Muslim Leag u e i 

At a general meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League held at 
Lahore on. the 1ST MAY 1927, Bir Mahomed Sbafi, President, delivered 
a long opeping address in the course of which ho referred to Mr.. Krlkar’e 
presidential’ address at the Hindu Maha Sabha held at Cawn pore in Decem¬ 
ber 1925 -and the offers made by him to the Muslim community and said, 
ail that, the Delhi Conference did in March last was to accept the offer 
thus made only 15 months previously; but ho expressed great disappoint; 
?xeot that,, the Hindu Sabha politicians have now turned, a Complete 
somersault, almost immediately after the publication of the statement issued 
fcy Mr. Jinhab. The Punjab Hindu Sabha passed a resolution that the 
Congress hud no right to represent the Hindu community jn any negotia¬ 
tions with the Muslima aDd further that any kind of settlement arrived at 
between leaders of the Muslim League and those of the Congress among 
whom Maboinedan leaders are included, would in no way be .binding, 
on the Hindu community and this in spite of. the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of Muslims .present at the Delhi Conferenco had nothing whatever 
to do \?ith the Congress organization. 
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® ir . Mabowed then referred to the resolutions- adopted at Patna bv the 

was not^t^r m 1 th6 ° Pini ° nS ° f , the ' Hindu P re33 ‘ a " d said fLtth«e 
l 8 not a single Hindu newspaper whether conducted in English or in -nv 

MuaHm” O 7 ? ngUageS " blch had a ° c °P tod tho Proposition, adopted at the DelM 

n smte oi Mre. Naidu’s effort to draw him out. Mr 

r ° m exp T". Dg a ” y opi '^n on the specific proposition 
opted at Delhi, indulging merely m vague general platitudes not calculated 
t give any definite mad to Hindu public opinion. Neither Pandit Nehru nor 
Mr. Sen Gupta has come out with any declaration one way or the other 

Hh d ? d vr g K hl8 t^ V6Ba J S,r Mahomed Sbafi said that until the mentality of the 
:^ 'J du Mahasabha undergoes the necessary change and that body comes to 

. * 180 thafc without Hiudu-Muslim unity the attainment of Swurai for our 
c ommon motherland is absolute impossibility, and finally until nr , 

guarantee of the protection of its vital interct. fa Semin* the°MnaHm 
community will continue to insist on the retention of separate ,mramun!ui“ t£ 
latos as an integral part of the Indian Constitution t! *L - 
unfortunate conditions obtaining in,this country, the introduction of thTloint 
r -electorates is certain to prove a periodically recirdnr cause of fnVHon 
-etween the two great communities, fatal to the cause oi Indian nationelfam 

00^“ dlffiCUlt aDd C ° mpliCated “^-i^ativa p"^™ 

Reiolu ti o n a. 

After the presidential address was over the League held a fhroA 
hours discussion and unanimously adopted 4 lengthy resolutions The first 
resolut. 0 " was moved by Sheik Abdul Shader, noting with re 6 ™t the acan 

Delhkti, 8 ,-°- W n b ? the Hlnda pre9s and th » Hindu Mahasabha towards the 
Delhi MuBlira Conference propositions, exhorting Muslima to close nn tin 

Zed bZr?r raluabl ? <* »Mr le g Z2 interest ft 

niBhed by the nght of communal representation in the country’s legislature* 

„ J,® h f bey , haV0 0 J'P°y ed . for . the Jast seventeen years and considering it 
lmloes fortho Muslim minority in this country to formulate any proposals 

Mahmbha 1 , ° ° th ° irre,!0 “ cilabla a «itude adopted by the Hindu 

*l'he second resolution moved by Sir Mahomed Iqbal reiterated th« 
league s conviction that in the existing political condWon in ihe 

and ^r v| D "?'?T’ a ! a! f tor, ‘ tos P r0vided tha on| y m0an9 0* making the central 
nhatZ “ lermlaturos truly representative of Indian peoplea and em- 
Phatioally opined that, so long as an equally effective guarantee of Muslim 

t- L fiS 8 Wa f V 0t f ° rtbcom, f ng ’ the Muelim community oould not but continue 
ludiap Jo 0 Mtifcutfen B,,tl0n ^ C ° mmuna ?lectoratoa aa an essential part of the 

SaS»asr’ , *‘ s "“““ a 

^u dn Th k f °n fch ?g nd . last r08 ? lution P^teeted against the pronounoementa 
71 Di*' MoOnje at the Hindu Sabha, Caloutte, and at the Hindu 
M ha 3 baat Patna, regarding them as being fatal ro the cause 
natiotudism and warned the Mahasabha to stop Dr, Moonjo’s activities, 



jHE BENGAL MUSLIM CONFERENCE (SAHraAt 

The Bengal Muslim Conference. 

Tb“ Bengal Provincial Muslim Conference, bold at 

E Ir “he Kban Bahadur’s speech as well as the presidential address 
was delivered on the next day, the 9th May, the Conference sitting at 8 a. m. 

iDstead of in the afternoon. . ., , . 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, presiding, began with the Kulkati incident m 

sr. ur 

Government. In suggesting remedies, Sir A. Rahim sad. other 

to secure a„ independent enquiry in bis '^“Lnt'constitutional opposition 
means left to us is to seek sucn rem ay i ht B clear mandate 

in the Logis'ature ^ords. Fo^ that pirpo whom ( moro particularly 

aSsWrSeSt 

sfon of the M™ salmans of North Calcutta his duty m be to resign h, seat 
and seek re-election. Otherwise, 1 should bo entitled to call upon every 
Muslim member of the Council to offer constitutional opposition to the 

Z pt^al, he referred to music before 
mosque, stating the general propositions regarding this question. He te,erred 
to the local practice and said: If these principles are acted upon by .mb 
communities it is possible that even in the present tension o feelings there 
will be very few Colisions; bu whatever we may lay down «>« key of the 
sTtustton must always remain in the bands of the Execuhvo authorities. If 
tw consult leading men of tho two communities whenever they apprehend 
any 1 trouble and come to a bonafidc decision no reasonable man should obiect 

to the enforcement of their orders in accordance wtth the Jaw “dji^the 

rd n Cing‘Sluttn l bow b eve™ 0 an' m.ly be reached if influential leaders of both 

CaU3 Regarding tbe Shuddhi movement, Sir Abdur said : Under the r law 
.very bel ev r in a particular religion is entitled to preach its doe nnes and 
> • fold at v one who wishes to come in. No Muslim that. I 

faiowdfl^ over questioned such tight; but I do not understand why such 

Kreafe zea i and energy should be devoted to proving that with ihe ercep.,ion 
of a iiaudful the rest of the Mussalmans in India were originally UmmiB. I 
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believe a fair body of opinion is growing in Barisal which demands that these 
disputes and collisions, which aro so entirely alien to the traditions and spirit 
ot the people of this province, should not bo allowed to continue to mar the 
peace and harmony of social life. 

Referring to the elections, be discussed both communal and ioint electo¬ 
rates. On an important question of this character and magnitude no depar- 

b ° mad ° frora tho eKistin " practice except with the approval 
ot both the parties concerned. That is why Lord Lytton in his farewell 
address the other day said that this was a matter for arrangement betweau 
the two communities. What is very significant is that while Hindu opinion 
is strongly in support of joint electorates, Muslim opinion, except perhaps of 
a fow individuals, soerns to bo equally set in the opposite direction. It is my 
own personal beliof that, but for the pronounced anti-Muslim propaganda of 
a certain class of politicians having considerable position and influence "in their 
community and the unfortunate collisions that are tdring place almost dailv 
Musbra opinion would not have boen so decided against joint electorates. 
V be c n mutual tmst and confidence have been so largly destroyed, the founda¬ 
tion for co-operation in an electorate is necessarily weakened. The feeling 
has grown strong among the Mussalmans throughout the length and 
breadth of the country that if we yield to the demands and throats of 
those Hindu politicians, who started the movement for a change, Muslim 
interests will be seriously endangered. 

Concluding,. Sir Abdur Rahim said that the desire for communal or class 
or caste nomination must bo replaced by a spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
in advancing the interests of the general population. This is the pivot of the 
entire policy which I placed bofore the couutry in tbe manifesto of the Bengal 
Muslim 1 arty. I venturo to state on behalf of my community that it is not 
witnm the scope of its ambition to dominate othor communities. They are 
smeoroly anxious to work in friendly co-operation with the Hindu communi¬ 
ty in a self-governing India. It is not my beliof that it is the desire of the 
general community to dominate over us ; but we cannot ignore the faot that 
there aro distinguished and accredited leadora of a large school of political 
thought who from timo to timo express sentiments which add to the anxiety 
of Mussalmans as to how a Hindu majority may exercise its powers. We aro 
so anxious to advance the political statu-, of our couutry that we are prepared 
to settle differences in a' friendly conference with the leaders of the other 
community, however provocative nny bo the attitude of some of them. 


Sind Hindu Provincial Conference. 

Hie session of the Sir.d Hindu Provincial Conference opened at 
oukkur en the 1ST MAY 1927 under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. The 
Chairman Mr. Virumal Begraj, in a bold and fearless but restrained speech, 
after condemning the atrocious murder of Swarai Shraddhanand, deplored 
that Sind which was the birth place of Sufism (union of religions) had now 
become tho hotbed of communal dissensions 'as a result of fanatical pro¬ 
paganda in Muslim quarters, both from within and without. And the 
vcsult was the Larkhana riots followod by tho byoplot at Beg raj i. If 
Mahoinodans claimed tho right of conversion why were Hindus being deprived 
°* the right of Shudhi and reclamation. With regard to separation of Sind, 
55 
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he declared that apart from political and economic expediencies Mahomedans 
ne aecioreu eiiae uy * Hiadus completely shalron their faith 

ti aroted n«„ rot donhta and fears in their minds by their concept 


tomoles and eradication ot social evus nite bbhj ..... 0 

to Sosic before mosouee ho cited the recent instances in which a Maho 
medTn l vinr n the-neighbourhood of hie press kept beating drums 

Jrtssrsnz «s t ‘xsss&sz 

Tstop him the” all laughed and had to admit that them desire to euforce 
this demand against the Hindus was extremely arbitrary and unfan. 

The Presidential Address. 

Lala Laipat RAI then delivered his address extempore for over two hours 

in which be asked the Hindus to give up mildness and develop stornness of 
chan cter, mind and body so as to offer successful resistance against any 

^c^^regreUed that a fitter person than him was not appointed Presr 
dent because temperamentally he felt he was not the fittest for this 
work and he was not so well acquainted with the Sind problems. Expres 
aiL regret at Pandit Malaviya’s absence owing to lilness^ ho paid a 
glowing tribute to his piety, learning and unflinching and ai dent love for 
Hinduism. Referring to communal tension, he said he was pained to see 
that the two great communities, who formed tho nation and who were 
destined for ever to live in this land, could not pull on peacefully 
together. His one consolation was that in their national evolution this 
st i c was not only inevitable but also necessary- He hoped that when they 
emerged from this ordeal they would be purer and stronger. Without 
this real strength Swaraj, even if got as a gut, cou d not long be retaiue 
He exhorted the Hindus to face tbb fire manfully and come out of !•- P uier 

lik0 *Kof»rrine to local problems, Lala Lajpat Eai sold that although ho was not 
intimately conversant with them he realisad that tho position of Hindus as an 
extinct minority was very delicate but ho assured them that they wore not 
'done in their battle. Hindus in other provinces would always bo ready to 
help and support them. He exhorted tho Hindus of Sind to participate in the 
AlHndia Hindu activities. To the wealthy men of Sind bo reminded that 
their wealth was useless arid might disappear in the wink of an eye as it did 
in Kohat and Saharanpur and all their paid keepers and wutchmon would b 

' ! 'o avail if they do not use it in opening institutions for the development 

of the mind and body of their young men and training thorni up as a dof°nce 
force. He regretted to find tho physical condition of Hindus and Hindu 
children in Sind so poor. Early marriages were rampant in bind ant the 
habit of drinking appeared to bo common. The condition of women too 


was very Tack ward".* * He, therefore, exhorted them to strive to remedy 
these deficiencies. He appoaled to the young men to develop stornness ot 
character, mind and body. 
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Referring ,^ e 0nsu i n 8 All-India Congress Coramittoo meeting, be 
said that although he was a devotee of the Congress whoso prestige was 
'guor to mm than of any other body, ho was of opinion that the Congress 
decision on communal questions should bo arrived at after due consultation 
with the Hindu Maba Sabha and some recognised Muslim body. 

Concluding Lala Lajpat Rai said that the problem before the Hiudus was 
twolold, firstly, Samajic reformation and. secondly, relations with Mussalmans 
and Government. If tbo Hindus were to set. their house in order no force on 
earth could resist them. The lack of organisation which had- brought the 

downfall of Hindus in Sind at the time of the invasion of Sind by Mahomed 

bin Kassim was also responsible for the present helpless plight of Hindus in 
the whole country.. The community had taken to external superficialities 
which were undermining Hindu Samaj. Hindus had forgotten thoir Dharma, 
the Dharma taught to thorn by the gospel of the Gita. He exhorted the Hindus 
to give up their mildness and develop sternness of mind, body and character 
and rise to occasions to do their Dharma. To Mussalmans who yearned 
for the emancipation of Muslim countrios outside India, Lalaji would say 
that it would be impossible without the emancipation of India. 

Resolutions. 

Iho resolutions that were passed in tho Conference relates to:_ 

(1, Exprtssing satisfaction at tho efforts of several panchayats in 
a JP'^Ijp^ting the condition of the depressed classes and earnestly requesting 
all Hindus to allow them tho use of public wells, schools, mandirs and 
cremation grounds. (2) Protesting against the restrictions of music before 
mosques, and sympathy with Patuakhali Satyngrabis; (3) Reformation of 
temp es ; (4) Condemnation of child marriages and of unoven marriages 
of elderly men with child brides; (5) Propagation of Shuddhi and 
appeal to Hindu panebayats to take back within their fold reclaimed 
Hindus; (6) Condemnation of Swami Shraddhananda’s murder and appeal 
for the Shraddhanand Fund ; (7) Ratification of tho Patna Maha Sahhak 
resolution on Hindu-Muslim relations, provincial redistribution and re¬ 
constitution of provincial legislatures, recording opinions against separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay as injurious to economic, political and educational 
interests of tho province and especially of the Hin.'u community in Sind 
and stating that Hindus will not be bound by any decision of tho All-India 
Congress Committee or any other body unless ratified by tho Hindu Maha 
Sabha. An amendment for the appointment of a committee to consider 
tho abovo question was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Other resolutions passed condemned the Larkhana riots and the conduct 
of tho Miissolman Police officers at Bagaiji as failing in their duties and inspir¬ 
ed by religious animosity causing panic among the Hindus in Bagarji and the 
neighbouring plaoos and iil-treatment of respectable Hindus who were 
arrested, handcuffed and roped. 


1 



SEVENTH SESSION OF 

The Trade Union Congress. 

The sevonth session of the TraQe Union Congress opened on the 12TH 
MARCH 1927 in the Hindu College Hall, Delhi. Prominent among those 
present were Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Clow, Saklatwala, Lajpat Eai, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Messrs. G. D. Birla, D. Chamai lal, Ranga- 
8wami Iyengar and Barucha. 

The Executive Council Meeting. 

Before the Congress met, the Executive Council of the Congress, 
discussed at considerable length sorao of tho resolutions. About a dozen 
applications for affiliation presented before tho Executive ^Cout oil by Mr. 
Aftab Ali were rejected at tho instance of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose who 
protested against the practice of affiliation of uuions without making any 
enquiry as to their bonatides. Mr. BuSo said that ho bad already given 
notico of moving important changes in the rules relating to affiliation. 

Mr. Thongdi’s resolution to declare the willingness of tho Congress 
to bring about tho greatest possible solidarity and co-ordinated activity on 
the part of tho Trade Unions throughout the British Empire in order to 
counteract the ruthless exploitation carried on under tho aegis of British 
Imperialism provoked considerable discussion, some of tbo delegates 
expressing the opinion that tho Trade Union Congress as such should not 
consider the subject. Mr. Chamanlal in an eloquent speech said that politics 
could not be divorced from Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress should emphatically declare from its platform that it would tig.it 
imperialism as it would fight capitalism. Tho resolution was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Constitutional Changes. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti BOSE, in moving his resolution for tho modification 
of the Congress constitution, said that some of the glaring defects in toe 
constitution bavo stood in tho way of the CoDgrees developing to the full 
height of its power and usefulness. By payment of the prescribed affiliation 
fees any person could create as many paper unions as the length of ms 
purse permitted. 

Mr. BAKLA1VALA at this stage expressed his desire to offer a few 
suggestions on the defects of tho constitution. Permission being given he 
spoke for about an hour. Labour in India, he said, was experiencing tho 
same difficulties as Labour did in England. But Indian Labour was not 
required to start iron the very beginning. It has inherited the tradi¬ 
tions and experience of the British Labour movement. A ho Irade 
Unionists in kdiu were to forge ahead and keep themselves abreast of 
the Labour movement in the w 01 Id. He said that the Congress should have 
a standing committee for international negotiations. It should have a 
labour research buieau and district organisers to settle local disputes. 
As to the constitution of the Congress bo suggested that affiliation iy.es 
should be more rigid so as to secure that none but bonafide trade unions 
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might get affiliation. Onco this was done tho forces of intrigue would get 
a set back if hot destroyed. He suggested that there should bo a permanent 
offico of the Congress so that tho Trado Union world might know whom 
to apply for information etc. Ho suggested also the institution of a 
central fund to meot tho travelling expenses of delegates to and from the 
Congross. 

On tho conclusion of Mr. Saklatvala's speech) tho House adjourned 
for half an hour and when it met, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose continued his 
speech. Tho most important amendment of the constitution he proposed 
relates to. rules regarding affiliation of unions to tho Trade Union Con¬ 
gress and is as follows :— 

“That applications for affiliation of UnioD 3 should bo forwarded 
through tho provincial committees to tho General Secretary. (A rider was 
proposed by Mr. Joshi ai d accepted by Mr. Bose that no provincial com¬ 
mittee would be entitled to withhold auy application for affiliation). 

1 hat r.o Union should be affiliated to tho Congress without being first 
affiliated to the Provincial Committee. 

"’Jhat 110 Union should bo affiliated which has not been in existence 
for at least one year and has not its account and statement of member¬ 
ship audited by a qualified accountant or an authorised representative of 
tho A. I. T. U. Congress/' 

Other modifications included the substitution of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee for tho Provincial Secretary in matters relating to the formation 
of Reception Committee for the purposes of holding tho Congross. The 
constituents of tho Congress were to be, over and above the office-bearers 
mentioned in tho rulos, other oftice-bearors whom tho Congross might 
elect from time to timo. (Ibis was suggested by Mr. Saklacvala aud acoepted 
by Mr. Boso.) 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions were then passed regarding the emphatic protest of tho 
Congress against tho system of “ Licensed Coolie Contract” at Howrah 
station and urging the High Commissioner of Railways for its abolition 
and appointment of a whole time officer for the supervision of the luggage 
porters’ work at Howrah Station and for appreciable reduction of 5 the 
license feo of Rupees seven por month levied by tho contractor aud urging 
upon tho Agent of the .East Indian Railways to publish the report of °the 
Railway officer deputed by Mr. Legg, the late Agent of the E. I. R, to 
investigate tho grievances of lb6 licensed porters and to place it before 
the East Indian Railways Local Advisory Committee urging tho abolition 
of tho pitce systom of work in Government Presses and regretting 
the steps that are being taken by the authorities of the E. I. R, Press 
to convert a largo nurabor of the salaried bands into piece workers, urging 
upon the Jute Mills’ Association to acquire tho bustee in tbe jute mill 
area and urging on tho owners of tho jute mills to revise tho scandalously 
low wages averaging Rupees Fifteen per month to the worker of the juto 
industries which has been paying an average dividend of 90 per cent for 
the last ten years, urging upon tho Government of India to take as a first 
step towards combating unemployment in the country to establish im¬ 
mediately public employment bureaus in all industrial and commercial 
towns, expressing the opinion that the so called menials employed by 
Government, Municipalities and other local bodies should bo given the 
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same privileges as aro enjoyed by tho ministerial staff with regard to 
leave, pension and Provident Fund etc. 

The Congress passed also a comprohensivo resolution dealing with 
the grievances of Railwayman, and urged upon tho Government of India 
to carry out tho resolution passed by tho Legislative Assembly without 
division on the 5th Fobruary 1925 for an enquiry into the grievances of tho 
Railway subordinate empoyees and for the amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act by inserting provisions for the constitutions of a Central Wages Board. 

The Congress also pased a resolution about seamens’ grievances dis¬ 
approving of tho failure of the Government of India to givo effect to the 
recommendations of the Seamens’ Recruitment Committee. 

The Presidents Address. 

Rai Sahib Cbandrika PRASAD, than delivorod his presidential address. 
In the course of his address he said that the workors in India were ex¬ 
ploited both by the well-to-do classes of the country as well as by 
foreigners in various ways. They mostly based their attitude on the tlioory 
of supply and demand and did not concern themselves whether their 
employees got a living wages. Tho responsibility for low wages rested 
with both employers and employees and the latter wore forced by circums¬ 
tances to accept what was offered to them. If labour in India was 
properly organised, it would bo at an advantage to bargain and things 
would improve. To-day a small fraction of porsons engaged in industry, 
transport and mines wore only organised, while agriculturists were totally 
unorganised, Government taking land revenue, Government servants taking 
their illegal tolls, money-lenders and speculators buying tho farmers’ produce 
at low rates and selling it to the consumers at market rates, left the agricul¬ 
turists in a state of chronic provorty. Were the agriculturists in India 
properly organised in unions, they would jointly sell their produce under 
intelligent joint management as was done in Denmark. The speaker 
thought that the co-operative movement in India was not likely to make a 
substantial improvement in tho lot of Indian Kisans unless it was brought 
under tho people’s own control and worked on Danish lines. Ho suggested 
the formation of village panchayats. Trade Union in India was still in 
.infancy and was growing as it possibly could. Illiteracy of workors and 
opposition of exploiters were the chief difficulties in tho way of its progross. 
Among Government servants they bad a fairly good organisation of men 
employed in the posts and telegraph departments but the same could not 
be said of the employees on State Railways. Tho speaker attributed this 
to the capitalist tendencies of British companies which, ho said, had usurped 
the management and working of State railways. Cases of victimization 
had occurred on several railways, while in some places men had been threa¬ 
tened with summary dismissal in case they talked of forming a Union. 
Men who were kept down under such restraint needed their assistance 
and encouragement. He hoped that such intimidated railway employees would 
soon come forward in the open and form their Unions. 

Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

The speaker then referred to the grievances of railway employees such as 
the absence of minimum living wages, low rates of salaries and wages of 
Indians generally as compared to Europeans and Anglo-Indians. State 
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Railway rules for ioave, free passes, warrants for rarln^A *<,,.* 
educational grants in aid, residential quarters and supply of uniform Should 
bo applied to all. Appointments should be made l J1! “ d 

minations conducted by independent commissions instead" of bv patronage 
The form of agreement executed by railway servant* Q >,™u L ^ f 30 * 

equitable conditions applicable to i/overSt tri- 

ahould bo properly regulated and (ho system oi Bain .. ,i, aa M ha aboliJwT 
The speaker complained of racial discrimination oa Indian railways and add 
, ' a , . u ° n I'^'ans at tho top oi the services in the RiiUvay Board and 

n administrative departments, Indians could have no iusUce Aoart from 

“ P ™sV; l 't‘™b S e f ranw^ys were biordinltcly 

I els was to be cut down and tho Government should ley down 

for the future scales of salary for all classes oi railway serv ants on the 
lines of the Japanese State Railways. Regarding Indianisation be said it 
should begin from tho top rather that from tho bottom, 

B. N. R, Strike. 

and slw tbaufough lie,™ offoVd byTe Ws * * f 1 '!?* 
the strike had been called™* TnteT, 

as a m o, did not advccato strikes as a weapon to secure redress of tliefr 
employers 9mpl ° y,> “ “ d 

The Trade Union Act. 

sr=* Sir? 

saa r c ztd t ! if v - n -- 

Unions should be as in England. Restrict £?£>* 

• uo Unions m sponding their funds in helping the workir • claves ^nml 
should bo removed. Tho Indian Railway Act was to bo Sd " n d S 
should particularly urge that provisions for the constitution of iCi fn 
Wages Board and National Wages Board for settling diunnho , • ll ' 

wages and conditions of service and for making it obligatory on'railwav 
administrations to establish councils on the linos of the English Rail wav \h- 
should be embodied in tho contemplated Railway Bill. w 1 * 

^ Labour Representation on the Legislatures* 

The question of forming an independent labour narfv wo* nn 

° 0 " g the 8 ‘frr* 0t „™ Un in Wia ^ n ° votofo P rfe 0 d„ g mtlL° 

to the legislatures. He regretted that their tentative scheme tor Sr 

me P nt H t,0n ‘!° . le ® slata f“ had not l>qon responded to by tho Govorn- 
ltfl‘ H i U ff e j ted 12 Eolscl< ' ( ' state >n tho Assembly, 12 in Honed 
Bombay and Madras, 8 for Bihar and Orissa, tho United Provinces and 
Luima and G ior Central Provinces and Assam, 

. JU 1 ’ r ‘“ B to the tiouth African Settlement, the President held it to lw 
honourable to both parties and hoped that its actual working might prove 
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satisfactory. Id conclusion, lie appealed for unity amongst the different 
sections of labour, irrespective of caste and creed. 

Review of the Work of the Congress. 

After the President’s speech Mr. Joshi, reviewed the work of the 
Congress for the year 1926. In doing so he said that there were 57 Unions 
aiSliated to the Congress. The scheme'for labour representation in legisla¬ 
tive bodies as approved by the Congress at Madras was not adopted by the 
Government though two additional seats in Bombay and one each in the 
Panjab and Central Provinces wore creatod. Referring to labour legislation 
in India, Mr. Joshi welcomed the Indian Trade Union Act and the Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, but regretted that the Government should have 
permitted the Coorg Legislative Council to pass legislation on the line3 of 
the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. 

Reviewing the work of India’s representative to the International 
Labour Conference, the speaker welcomed the appointment of a national 
correspondent in India by the International Labour Offico from the beginning 
of 1928. 

SECOND D AY — TH B 13TH MARCH 1 92 7 . 

Next day, the 13th March, after a protracted meeting lasting for about 
five bour3 the Executive Council of the Trade Union Congress converted 
itself into an open Congress and adopted resolutions most of which had 
already been passed iu provious years. Attendance was mostly confined to 
delegates. About thirty resolutions were passed. 

Mr. Sbapurji SAKLATWALA, addressing tho Congress, declared that 
freedom was a mockery unless tho workers could not become their mastors. 
Trade Unionism was devised to secure that object. It was established 
with the set purposes of overthrowing Capitalism and Imperialism and 
its substitution by a workers’ state and their control. It was no use say¬ 
ing that they should wait until every body was educated. As a matter 
of fact trade unionism in great Britain started in 1858 and compulsory 
education after it. The speaker averred that in all westorn countries the 
trade union movemont was beginning to take possession of powers and 
the movemont had reached a higher importance than five or seven years 
ago. Their task had been made easier by tho ready-made reputation and 
prestige of movement in other countries and they must arrive to come 
into line with advanced trade unions of tho world. 

Proceeding, Mr. Saklatvala suggested certain improvements in the 
existing management of the trade union movement in India and advised 
them to call a meeting of every branch at least once a month, exchange 
literature and systematise their accounts. They should also maintain a 
research department to collect data regarding tho ramifications oi com - 
panics and institute an economic enquiry into tho condition of the workers. 

Resolutions. 

The following resolutions were carried on this day :— 

The Congress first adopted the annual report and expressed its coufidonco 
in Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of the Union Congress. 

The Congress extended its cordial welcome and greetings of the Indian 
workers to Mr. Saklatwala, expressed its protest against the actiort of the 
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Indian Government for sending Indian troops to China to further the aims 
of imperialism and called upon the Government to call back all Indian 
troops. The advance made by the people of China towards the attainment of 
national freedom was approved and work of the Kuomintang was appreciated 
which loads the trade unions and peasant organisations in China. 

The Congress thanked the Union Congress of South Africa for giving 
a hearing to Mr. C. F. Andrews and for agreeing to have a conference with 
the representatives of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but felt that 
in view of the South African settlement such a conference wss unnecessary. 
It, however, urged upon the South African Union Congress to support and 
initiate raoasuros for the uplift aud orgauisatiou of Indian labour in South 
Africa. 

A resolution was adopted opining that the time has come for imme¬ 
diate legislation for all workers engaged in factories, mines, tea, coffee, aud 
rubber plantations and in all other organised trades and industries and 
providing for (l) adult franchise, (2) an eight hours’ day, (3) machinery 
for fixing minimum wages, (4) sickness and unemployment insurance, (5) old 
age pensions and pensions for widows and orphans, ^6) maternity benefits 
and, (7) weekly payment of wages. 

The Congress declared its willingness to bring about the greatest possi¬ 
ble solidarity and co-ordinated activity on^tho part of the trade unions 
throughout the British Empire in order to counteract the ruthless exploita¬ 
tions carried on under the aegis of British Imperialism. 

Another string of resolutions passed urged upon the managements ot 
mills and factories to revise tho low wages, observance of Sundays as full 
holidays in mines with full pay, prohibition of employment of women working 
underground and requesting tho Government to take immediate steps to 
reach the goal of prohibition at an early date as liquor traffic had considerably 
affected tho goneral welfare of the working classes in India. Tho Congress 
expressed its protest against tho Government of India for not accepting 
tho modest Congress demand for labour representations on Indian legislatures 
and also urged upon the Government to grant to menials all privileges as 
given to the ministerial staff in matters of leave, pensions, provident fund, 
gratuity etc. The Congress approved the efforts of tho Anglo-Russian Unity 
Committoo to bring about unity between trade unions and the Red Inter¬ 
national of labour unions and expressed the hopo that international unity 
would soon be achieved. It, however, regrotted it3 inability to join the 
international movement till such unity was achieved. Deep regret was 
expressed for the unwillingness of tho Government to set up an enquiry into 
tho railwaymen’s grievances and the Government was caned upon to amend 
the India!i Railway Act sotting up a central wages board for settling dispute* 
concerning wages aud conditions of service on railways and making obligatory 
on the railways to establish joint industrial councils on tho linos of the 
English Railway Act. 

The Congress concluded its session at 8 p. m. Mr. Ghamanla. was 
elected Chairman of the Exocutivo Council and Mr. N. M. Josni was ic 
elected General Secretary for the next year, the next session of the 
Congress was decided to be held at Cawnpore. 
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Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

The 17th Annual General Meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, was held on March 19th, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar 
presiding. The meeting was very largely attended, prominent among those 
present being, Dewan Bahadurs Govindoss Chatburbujadoss, G. Narayana- 
swami Cbetti, and M. Balasundaram Naidu, Messrs. C. Abdul Hakim, 
Narayandoss Girdhardo&a, M. Kothan, C. V. Yenkataramana Iyengar, A. 

R. Doraiswami Iyengar, Khan Bahadurs Yalji Lalji Sait, Jammal Mahomerl, 
and Mahomed Abdul Aziz Sahib Bahadur, Rao Bahadur \, bhanmuga 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahibs P. Ramchandra Chetti and G. Vonkatapatbi Naidu. 
The Secretary presented the annual report and accounts of the Association 
for the year 1926 and the same was taken as read. 

Chairman’s Speech. 

The Chairman, Sir Muthiah Chettiar in moving the adoption of the 
report, spoke at length about the condition of the money market, tho 
present position of trade and industries and the various disabilities of Indian 
merchants. He began by saying that the finances of tho Chamber wore 
rapidly improving, the Chamber had praotically emerged from the dead¬ 
weight of the building loan which had been rather unduly rostiictiDg its 
activities right from its infancy. He was sure the Chamber would maintain 
its rightful place in the larger sphere of an all Indian organisation afforded 
by tho establishment of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

Proceeding, Sir Muthiah Chettiar said : > “ Tho Indian money market 
has been presenting a taxing problem in the period under roviow. As usual 
the Government was the Agent Provocateur in tho market. 

44 The progress of tho Currency Commission through tho country raised 
great hopes and great fears. As usual the hopes have disappeared and the 
fears have remained. More than anything else tho position of silver and . 
of the Imperial Bank caused no little anxiety. At tho close of tho oxporb 
season the rupee exchange seemed to find its moorings round about ISd. 
but, when it began to show signs of weakness soon after, tho Government 
promptly came to its rescue with their magic wand and misled the unsus¬ 
pecting Commission, I do not propose to go into tho ratio controversy but 
it remains to be soon whether the rupee will choose to remain where it was 
kept by heroic efforts for a brief period of two years or whether it will 
seek its old comfortable resting place. In any case, while it is clear that 
an abrupt return under present circumstances to the 16d. ratio is ridiculous 
it should bo admitted that the higher ratio both in regard to its practicability 
and its consequences is not the proper one for immediate stabilisation, 
Tho stupendous fall in exports in 1926 and the upward tendenoy of imports 
at once reflects the fact that trado is becoming shy of the exchange and 
that it is going to bring it to a severe trial in tho off-season. 

“What has made tho market more nervous is the steady fall in prices 
in several of tho staple articles like cotton, sugar and stool. 1 hat is a 
aeoond home-tbrust to our farmer and our industrialist, ike slight 
recovery of industries after tho post-war slump has rooeivod no encourage- 
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mont from the panic-striken investors. Tho result was that industrial 
seeunUes have been continually in disfavour and Backs have been 
Uard put to it to employ their funds profitably. Naturally therefore the 
favourable exchange and the higher rate of interest obtainable abroad 
inouccd a considerable volume of remittance of funds. Tho Government 
too have not been slow to aggravate tho situation by their persistent sale 
sterling and deflation of currency in order to work the rupee to the I8d. 
ratio. Tho Government bavo for the moment attained their end at the 
cost of the country’s best interests and have succeeded in allaying 1 tho 
fears of the importers and safeguarded the position of European capital 
and European service men out in this country. But the exchange trouble 
is going to remain the crux of tho Indian currency problem notwithstanding 
the introduction of wbat is called the Gold Bullion Standard in which 
the rupee is going to remain tho standard of value and tho standard coin, 
unsupported by any legal tender gold coin. Wc are confidently assured 
taat it is our next advance towards the eventual establishment of tho 
p 0,d Standard with gold currency. We may however congratulate tho 
Government on their attempt to centralise tho control of Currency and 
Gredit m tho hands of the Reserve Bank and thus wash their hands 
clean leaving the Imperial Bank freo to pursue its commercial bank. 
vVe shall then have an ideal organisation ready to assist in the expansion 
or banking facilities with tho solo purpose of promoting tho interests of 
the country. In doing so tho banks in tho country will find much use 
oi an All India Institute of Bankers functioning as a common recruiting 
ground and as a ropresontative authority on tho science and art of banking. 

Trado and Industries. 

The recent steady declino in prices coupled with the inflated exchange 
has been seriously affecting the internal purchasing power of large 
sections of tho community and tho producers of raw cotton, aud cotton 
j-arn and piece-goods have had an anxious time and will have to exercise 
? groat deal of caution in the current year also. The Madras mills 

however have stood the troubles with greater firmness than those in 
Bombay and Abmedabad. The inroads of Japanese goods into our 
market are being slowly repaired and I do hope that any relief that the 
-textile Tariff Board can recommend will be most welcome to Bet the 
industry on its feet again. In this connection I cannot omit to mention 
that tho operations of the Cotton Transport Act in this Presidency havo 
reugbt about unnecessary internal restrictions on the movement of 

cotton, although the object of provouting adulteration is nono to be 
t Copised. Ibe Act as it stands is not only ineffective in so far as the 
road traffic is unrestricted, but oxtremely harmful to the cultivators and 
v 0 111 or chants; it would however be worth trying whether the Act can 
p saved by onlarging (ho Tivuppur cambodia area so as to iucludo the 
istilots from linnevelly to Coimbatore. In fact, having regard to the 

»auoty of soils, and tho peculiar needs and conditions of. cultivation in 
ach locality, it would appear that such territorialisation of grades of 

18 the last thing to bo attempted. 

Need for Protection. 

o _ circumstance of prosperity budgets that are passing through 

1 9 Begielatures now is a curious comment on the poverty of the industries, 
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There are several industries that remain in a nervous and unstable 
condition under the quasi-protection of revenue duties, as for instance 
sugar, match, oil products, fruit-canning, paints and colours, and tobacco 
all of which deserve to be carefully investigated by the Tariff Board. 
Ifc should bo remembered, however, that while asking for a protective 
wall, an industry has a great deal to do for itself by way of internal 
improvement. It is hard to live down a bad reputation. If Indian 
produce is to maintain its reputation in foreign markets tho different 
trades ought to havo independent organisations and ought to exercise 
strict internal control as in the* case of tea, lac, cotton, coal, and wheat. 
It is high time that similar internal control were exercised in 'tho case of 
tanned hides and skins, hemp, tobacco and indigo. In all theso casos 
there is a great deal to be said against Government intervention and each 
trade has got to set its house so as to retain its position in the international 
market. In respect of hides and skins a serious situation has arisen by 
persistent adulteration in tanneries for woight purposes. . Whatever 
immediate profit there may bo in transactions with undiscriminfcing 
countries like Japan it would not be long before the foreign markets make 
common cause at d raise a revolt against all Indian skins and hides, to the 
prejudice of all tanners, honest and dishonest alike. Hide tanners have 
just passed through a bad year and on tho top of it comes tho abolition of 
tho export duty. It is an untruth to say that the export duty has railed 
in its purpose of encouraging tho tanning industry. Tho export of raw 
hides and skins in 1919-20, tho year of the imposition of tho 15 per cont 
duty, stood at 90,977 tons and in 1926 it stood at 50,226 tons, viz., a 
decrease of 45 percent; the exports of tanned bides and skins havo 
during the same period risen from 6,724 tons in 1920*21 to 18,034 tons 
in 1926, viz., an increaso of about 270 per cent. These arc. facts which 
no Government which professes to patronise the indigenous industries can 
ignore without drawing upon themselves considerable public distrust, and 
this Presidency having a share of about 70 per cent, in the exports of 
tanned hides and 90 per cent in the exports of tanned skins can hardly 
reconcile itself to tho froo export of raw skins or hides without serioiis 
detriment to our tanning industry. 

Taxation. 

The subject of the burden of taxation on trade and industries has all 
but escaped the attention of the Government. During and after the war 
the country gave its ready response to the Government’s appeal for extra 
taxes to get over tho deficit Budgets. Now the season of surpluses has 
begun but the Government refuses to let go any of its revenues. Ine 
Government of India have been accumulating surpluses all these four 
years and hope to do so in the years to come. In the circumstances tho 
trade and industry of the country should bo substantially rclioved. Above 
all, the company supertax, and tho stamp duty cot only on cheques ana 
demand bills of exchange as proposed in the Finance Bill but on all 
negotiable instruments, should bo abolished, and the court-fees and rogis - 
traticn fees should L. brought down to the level of 1921-22. p 

A serious handicap has been repeatedly brought to the notice oi 
the Government in the administration of the Income-tax Act, for the 
purpose of enabling assessees to cover their losses in lean years by lumping 
and averaging the incomes of, say three years, for assessment, It is a 
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method long adopted in several other countries aud there is no doubt oi 
its utility in India where the conditions 01 currency, trade and monsoon 
a .10 peculiarly uncertain. With reference to the Finance Bill, I wish to 
add that the proposal to raise the import duty on unmanufactured tobneco 
from Re. 1-8 per lb. is calculated to check the large local manufacture of 
cigarettes in which is used a considerable proportion of imported tobacco. 

It should be the duty of tho legislatures and the public bodies to sot 
their face definitely against any further increase of duties in these insidious 
ways and urge Government to proceed with legislation in regard to the 
remaining recommendations of tli9 Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
sevoral of which require to be carefully examined by tho Commercial 
community in order to place the system of taxation of this country on a 
scientific basis. 

Railway and Road Communications. 

Mr. Govir.doss Cbathurbujadoss seconded the motion. In doing so 
^e speakor made a few remarks on the transport facilities of the country. 
Hardly anything, ho said, was more important to the merchant and tho 
Manufacturer than his access to the cheap and rapid moans of transport. 
While they thanked the Government for tho present proposal in tho 
hinarco Bill to roduco tho import duty on motor cars and cycles from .30 
^ 20 p Gr cent, on tyres and tubes to 15 per cent, lie would much like the 
Government to take a corollary step for the purpose of improving and 
extending road communications by centralising the control and policy of 
thoir maintenance and extension in the hands of the Provincial Road 
Board on which all tho district hoards and important public bodies may 
. adequately represented. "In regard to railway extension” the speaker 
811( B “I am glad to say that tho Railway Board has a reasonably extensive 
programme for this Presidency and I only wish that the same rate of 
Progress bo maintained for at least a decade in order to fill in the web of 
;iunk fines. Meanwhile, the railways will be well-advised to reduce the 
r °igbfc substantially if India should onioy cheap transport as in ioreign 
°uritries, though it bo at some cost to the annual contribution to the 
general revenues, in case tho working expenses do not admit of a substair 
r ,a ° u k In rogard to passenger traffic it must bo expected that the 
e cont small reductions in fares will stimulate traffic to some extent 
^ 10 'ogh not immediately, but it is a matter for regret that the South Indian 
Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway are far behind 
0 other linos. It would be a great relief to second-rate mercantile firms 
olh 9 cou t >on system is extended to second class travelling also. An¬ 
chor matter which requires tho serious attention of tho Railway Board 
‘ Jr' e 1 . Practice of charging minima rates in the first stage of travelling in 
lo° a v ° P assec ^ through in long distance travel. Another difficulty in 
distance travel is the want of connecting trains, as for example, the 
Ca ^, n . °* h> Madras express direct to Manmad or at least of a few through - 
Pn( 4 lage ® obliges one to proceed to and halt at Bombay, prolong his journey, 
V^ay initial minimum faro to tho G. I. P. Railway once again in a 
MatDelhi, It would bo much use to businessmou if these small 
aro 0ra Will also occupy the attention of the Railway Board when^ thoy 
JJijJ* absorbed in constructions and replacements, and railway ooliarios. 

* ' 1Q re Port was then unanimously adopted. 




Bombay Mill-owners’ Conference. 

President’s Speech. 

What is intended to bo a countrywide campaign against the Govern¬ 
ment of India's refusal to grant protection to the mill industry was 
inaugurated on the 20th June at a Conference in Bombay of millowners all 
over India. About 25 centres of Indian Chambors of Commerce, who, owing 
to the shortness of notice, could not send their represeatativcs, tOiCgrapncr. 
messages of sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. Mr. H. I. 
Mody, President of the Bombay Millowners Association, who piesidcd, 
referred to “the inexcusable delay” in the publication ot tbo Governments 
decisions and said that when they were published at last they were typical 
of the way in which millowners had been treated all along in this business. 

A more casual and indifferent treatment of a grave problem had never 
been known. If there were any reasons for decisions so contrary to tho 
assurances given to millowners and so greatly at variance with all canons 
of fairplay they did not appear in the Government s communique. All that 
the communique did was to misread the important findings, to setup 
minority against majority report and to dismiss tho w 0 0 su .1 . 

few casual 'sentences much as if the Government were disposing of tho 

question of a grant for a village well. ,. , , , _ 

It was a matter of keen disappointment that so high-mind d « 
Viceroy as Lord Irwin should have been a party to such decisions but 
they trusted that when Hi? Excellency realised the strength of their case jim 
the seriousness of the situation he would not allow false notions of P™ 9 *^ 6 
to deter him from doing the right thing. The remedy before the mill 
owners was to bring together all their resources and educate public opinion 
so that a united demand might go forth for the righting of this wrong 
such as would compel the Government to reconsider their position. Uu 
Mody appealed to the press and the public to lay aside their petty 
differences aid lend their whole-hearted support to tho mi lown i& 
anything, that hit the mill industry, hit the vital interests of tho country 

He concluded with a note of warning to the Government that the 
conviction was growing that the Department of Commerce and Industries 
existed for every other purposes than that of serving the oommeice a- 
industries of India. Did the Government realise that they were alienatm* 
tbo sympathy and support oi all those elements which stood for ; prosi fl » 
and good government and formed tho strongest bulwark 0 a cony. .. 
government? If they realised these things ne hoped they woulu identi y 
themselves with the true interests of the mill industry anc. .10 conn . 

at largo. 

Representation to tbe G o v e r n ui e n i . 

In their representation to the Government the Millowners’ Conference, 
confines tho observations to the decisions of tho Government on tho 
Tariff Board’s main recommendations as in their views it is mos. css n ■ ■ 
to point out how untenable is the case set up by the Government jo 
support those decisions. Tho Conference refers to the statemonts made 
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by and on behalf of the Government from time to time which were in the 
nature of an assurance to the industry that, if a case for protection was 
established before the Tariff Board, the Government would be prepared 
to act on the Board’s findings. The Board has definitely endorsed the 
millowners’ case in respect of the unfairness of Japanese competition and 
the Conference is astonished that the Government should now attempt to 
avoid tho implications of their statements. 

The Conference proceeds to argue that the attitude taken by the 
Government that the 10 per cent handicap on Indian industry is more than 
covered by tho 11 per cent duty already existing is absolutely untenable 
and quotes the Board’s findings in their support. 

Tho Conference maintains that the Government with its resources should 
be able to envolve a scheme of bounty on the production of yarn of counts 
above 32 s. 

The Conference holds that the destruction of the spinning section of 
the indigenous cotton textile industry, which is threatened by the decision 
arrived at by tho Government of India, will utimately bo to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the handloom industry for which the Government evince so much 
solicitude. It also holds that the handloom industry could be far more 
effectively assisted by the adoption of the policy which would enable it to 
realise better prices for its final product than the policy which may give the 
handloom weaver an immediate advantage of allowing him to purchase his 
yarn at a figure below the cost of production at present; but which will 
eventually lead to hia exploitation and ultimate disadvantage. 

The Conference asks whether the Government realise that by rejecting 
both tho minority and majority recommendations they are persisting in a 
policy which gives to Japan a 10 per cent preference against every other 
importing country in the world. The Conference also draws attention to 
tho drop in the exchange value of the Yen since the report was written, thus 
rendering the position more difficult for tho industry. 

Concluding, tho Conference declares that in their decision the economic 
interests of the country did not weigh with tho Government and urge that 
they should reconsidor their decision. 


Principal Resolution. 

Mr. MODY movod tho following principal resolution : —“This Conference 
c-f tho representatives of the cotton spinning and weaving mills from every 
part of India, while recognising tho patient and conscientious way in which 
tho Tariff Board conducted their enquiry, expresses its disappointment at 
the meagre character of their recommendations which fail to take into 
sufficient account tho various difficulties nnd disabilities from which tho 
industry has been suffering and which called for a more adequate measures 
of protection than the Tariff Board have thought fib to recommend; this 
Conference considers that the true economic interests of the country hare 
been sacrificed and the welfare of tho cotton textile industry and those 
dependant on it have been seriously jeopardised by the unjust decisions of 
tae Government of India which entirely fail to protoot tho industry against 
unfair competition; this Conference maintains that tho reasons advanced by 
the Government for withholding protection are absolutely untenable and 
strongly urges on the Government the desirability of the immediate reconsi- 
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deration of thoir decisions and a grant of adequate protection to the textile 
industry of the country. 

Mr. A. GEDDLS of the Bombay Association in supporting the principal 
resolution said: Hero we have what is really tho only large industry in 
India which has been built up by Indian capital, Indian enterprise and 
Indian labour facing ruin. It is facing ruin not through its own fault but 
gradually it is brought there by unfair means. Hero, on the other hand, 
wo have a Government intended like all other Governments to rule for tho 
good of the count iy which Bets up its own tribunal to decided whether the 
industry is or is not ruined by unfair moans and which when that tribunal 
decides that the industry is being ruined by unfair means makes a reply 
which amounts to then lot it be ruined/ Have wo as industrialists to 
accept this verdict as the last word ? Surely not. Do not lot the mill- 
owners be misled by the talk of difficulty being got over if tho mHlowriers 
put their houses in order * which is an overworked and stupid phrase 
or that fhoso difficulties can bo gob ovor by the adoption of the suggestions 
of the Tariff Board which, nevertheless, are welcome. Do not let them 
be misled into the belief that the mill industry pan work out its own salvation 
by overcoming unfair handicaps thrust upon it because the hard fact has 
to be that it cannot do so. The ruin ol tho mill industry means tho ruin 
of Bombay City and, tberoforo, I say, are the citizens going to accept t his 
verdict of Government without a struggle ? To tho country as a wholo tho 
mill industry is appealing to realise that not only tho existence of tho mill 
industry of which Indians have every right to be proud but tho future of 
Bombay City also is in jeopardy. I cannot but think that the country will 
take every step id its power to prevent such a calamity. 

The resolution was seconded and supported aud unanimously passed. 

Other Resolutions. 

By the second resolution the Conference approved and adopted tho 
draft representation to the Government of India presented for its considera¬ 
tion. 

The third resolution urged on the members of the Assembly and the 
Council oi State to do all in their power to socure for the industry a measure 
of protection adequate to tho noeds of tho situation. 

Mr. N. B. Saklafcvala, moving the resolution, referred to the view- 
urged in somo quarters that any bill designed to carry out tho intontions of 
the mill-owners would be a money bill and could not under tho rules 
originate except from the Government benches; but he was informed that 
the Government could, if desired, allow such a bill if brought by a private 
member. He hoped the Government would not tako protection under 
technicalities in a mutter of such grave importance. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The Chairman was authorised to send copies of the representation and 
resolutions to the Secretary of Stats, to the Government of India, and to the 
Provincial Governments. The conference then terminated, 



